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Tue SPEAKER OF THE HovusE 


The attached report is submitted in response to Section 402 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964: 


Src. 402. The Commissioner shall conduct a survey and make a report to the President 
and the Congress, within two years of the enactment of this title, concerning the lack of 
availability of equal educational opportunities for individuals by reason of race, color, 
religion, or national origin in public educational institutions at all levels in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, and the District of Columbia. 


The survey requested in this legislation has been conducted. Its major 
findings will be found in brief form in the summary section of this report. For 
those desiring more detailed information, a comprehensive presentation is 
provided in the eight sections of the full report. The full report also describes 
in detail the survey design and procedures and the types of tests used; it con- 
tains copies of the questionnaires administered to superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and students as part of the study. 

In carrying out the survey, attention was paid to six racial and ethnic 
groups: Negroes, American Indians, Oriental Americans, Puerto Ricans living 
in the continental United States, Mexican Americans, and whites other than 
Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans often called “majority” or simply 
“white.” These terms of identification are not used in the anthropological 
sense, but reflect social categories by which people in the United States identify 
themselves and are identified by others. 

Stated in broadest terms, the survey addressed itself to four major 
questions. 

The first is the extent to which the racial and ethnic groups are segregated 
from one another in the public schools. 

The second question is whether the schools offer equal educational op- 
portunities in terms of a number of other criteria which are regarded as good 
indicators of educational quality. The attempt to answer this elusive question 
involves describing many characteristics of the schools. 

Some of these are tangible, such as numbers of laboratories, textbooks, 
libraries, and the like. Some have to do with the curriculums offered— 
academic, commercial, vocational—and with academic practices such as the 
administering of aptitude and achievement tests and “tracking” by presumed 
ability. Other of these aspects are less tangible. They include the charac- 
teristics of the teachers found in the schools—such things as their education, 
amount of teaching experience, salary level, verbal ability, and indications of 
attitudes. The characteristics of the student bodies are also assessed, so far 
as is possible within the framework of the study, so that some rough descriptions 
can be made of the socioeconomic backgrounds of the students, the education 


of their parents, and the attitudes the pupils have toward themselves and 


their ability to affect their own destinies, as well as their academic aspirations. 


Only partial information about equality or inequality of opportunity for 
education can be obtained by looking at the above characteristics, which 
might be termed the schools’ input. It is necessary to look also at their out- 
put—the results they produce. The third major question, then, is addressed 
to how much the students learn as measured by their performance on stand- 
ardized achievement tests. 

Fourth is the attempt to discern possible relationships between students’ 
achievement, on the one hand, and the kinds of schools they attend on the 
other, 

My staff members and the consultants who have assisted them on this 
project do not regard the survey findings as the last word on the lack of equal 
educational opportunities in the United States. But they do believe that 
sufficient care has gone into this survey and into the interpretation of its 
results to make the findings useful to those who are concerned with public 
education in the United States. 

The report does not include any recommendations of what policies or 
programs should be mounted by Federal, State, or local government agencies 
in order to improve educational opportunity in the light of the findings. 
In the months ahead, the U.S. Office of Education will use its own staff and 
seek the help of advisors to determine how it can use the results of the survey 
to enhance the educational opportunities of all citizens of the United States. 
We encourage other public and private groups to do likewise, and we will 
gladly cooperate with others who are seeking constructive courses of action 
based on the survey reported here. 

Harotp Howe II, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
JuLy 2, 1966. 
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The Survey 


In view of the fundamental significance of edu- 
ational opportunity to many important social 
ssues today, Congress requested the survey of 
ducational opportunity reported in this document. 
“he survey is, of course, only one small part of 
xtensive and varied activities which numerous 
nstitutions and persons are pursuing in an effort 
© understand the critical factors relating to the 
ducation of minority children and hence to build 
. sound basis for recommendations for improving 
heir education. Probably the main contribution 
yf the survey to this large and long-range effort 
vill be in the fact that for the first time there is 
nade available a comprehensive collection of data 
rathered on consistent specifications throughout 
he whole Nation. 

Some brief analyses of the data have been made 
yy the Office of Education in the few months 
wailable since the data were collected in the latter 
yart of 1965. The results of this effort to deter- 
nine some of the more immediate implications of 
he data are included in this report. A small staff 
n the Office of Education will carry out a con- 
inuing program of analysis. More importantly, 
he data will be made available to research workers 
verywhere so that they can perform their own 
inalyses and can apply the data to their own 
special areas of investigation. 

The survey was carried out by the National 
Senter for Educational Statistics of the U.S. Office 
of Education. In addition to its own staff the 
Center used the services of outside consultants 
and contractors. James Coleman of Johns Hop- 
kins University had major responsibility for the 
design, administration, and analysis of the survey. 
Ernest Campbell of Vanderbilt University shared 
this responsibility and particularly had major 
responsibility for the college surveys. Staff mem- 
bers of the Center assigned full time to the survey 
were Carol Hobson, James McPartland, Frederic 
Weinfeld, and Robert York. Staff members as- 
signed part time to the survey included Gordon 
Adams, Richard Barr, L. Bischoff, O. Jean 
Brandes, Keith Brunell, Marjorie Chandler, George 


J. Collins, Abraham Frankel, Jacqueline Gleason, 
Forrest Harrison, Eugene Higgins, Harry Lester, 
Francis Nassetta, Hazel Poole, Bronson Price, 
James K. Rocks, Frank L. Schick, Samuel Schloss, 
Ivan Seibert, Ellease Thompson, Edward Za- 
browski, and Judith Zinter. 

The Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
N.J., was the contractor for the major public 
school survey under the direction of Robert J. 
Solomon and Joseph L. Boyd. It provided exist- 
ing published tests for use in the survey and carried 
out the administration of these tests and of special 
questionnaires developed by the Center staff. 
Albert E. Beaton of Educational Testing Service 
conducted the computer analysis in accordance 
with specifications supplied by the staff of the 
Center. 

Florida State University was the contractor for 
the nonenrollment study carried out by Charles 
Nam, Lewis Rhodes, and Robert Herriott. The 
Bureau of the Census administered this survey as 
part of its October 1965 Current Population Sur- 
vey and processed the data. 

Raymond W. Mack of Northwestern University 
directed the team of sociologists who did the case 
studies of education for minorities in the 10 
American cities. The members of this team were 
Troy Duster, Michael Aiken, N. J. Demerath III, 
Margaret Long, Ruth Simms Hamilton, Herbert 
R. Barringer, Rosalind J. Dworkin, John Pease, 
Bonnie Remsberg, and A. G. Dworkin. G. W. 
Foster of the University of Wisconsin directed the 
team of lawyers who did case studies of the legal 
and political problems of de facto segregation in 
seven American cities. The members of this 
team were William G. Buss, Jr., John E. Coons, 
William Cohen, Ira Michael Heyman, Ralph 
Reisner, John Kaplan, and Robert H. Marden. 

Other persons outside the Office of Education 
who contributed to the report were David Armor, 
Phillips Cutright, James Fennessey, Jeanette 
Hopkins, Nancy Karweit, Jimmer Leonard. John 
Tukey of Princeton University provided consulting 
assistance in the design of the regression analysis. 
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An advisory committee assisted in the design 
of the study and in developing procedures for 
carrying it out. The committee did not partici- 
pate in the analysis of the data or the preparation 
of the final report. Its members were: 


James E. Allen, Jr., New York State Com- 
missioner of Education 

Anne Anastasi, Fordham University 

Vincent J. Browne, Howard University 

Benjamin E. Carmichael, Superintendent of 
Chattanooga Schools 

John B. Carroll, Harvard University 

Otis Dudley Duncan, University of Michigan 

Warren G. Findley, University of Georgia 

Edmund W. Gordon, Yeshiva University 

David A. Goslin, Russell Sage Foundation 

Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of District 
of Columbia Public Schools 

James A. Hazlett, Superintendent of Kansas 
City Schools 

Theron A. Johnson, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education 

Sidney P. Marland, Superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh Schools 

James M. Nabrit, 
University 

Thomas F. Pettigrew, Harvard University 

Clinton C. Trillingham, Superintendent of 
Los Angeles County Schools 

Warren T. White, Superintendent of Dallas 
Public Schools 

Stephen J. Wright, 
University 


President of Howard 


President of Fisk 


A large number of educators were consulted 
informally in the early stages of the design of the 


* Deceased 


survey; no attempt will be made to list them her 
At the same time, representatives of a number « 
organizations were consulted, particularly, Lero 
Clark and John W. Davis of the National Associ: 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People Leg 
Defense and Educational Fund; and June Shagalo 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
Colored People; Carl Rachlin, and Marvin Ric 
of the Congress of Racial Equality; Max Bir 
baum, Lawrence Bloomgarden, and Isaiah Terma 
of the American Jewish Committee; Otis Finle; 
and Mahlon Puryear of the National Urba 
League; Harold Braverman of the Anti-Defam: 
tion League; Randolph Blackwell of the Souther 
Christian Leadership Conference; Rudy Ramos « 
the American G.I. Forum of the United State 
Paul M. Deac of the National Confederation | 
American Ethnic Groups; and Elizabeth R. Cole 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

By far the largest contribution to the surve 
resulted from the cooperative support and hai 
work of many hundreds of school officials at ever 
level of education and almost 20,000 schoo 
teachers who administered the survey questio1 
naires in their classrooms throughout the Natio: 

The Office of Education will make all the dat 
gathered by this survey available to researc 
workers. It must be done in the form of tab 
lations or statistics. No information can be r 
vealed about an individual pupil, teacher, loc 
or State school administrator, local or State scho 
system. 


ALEXANDER M. Moon, 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Educational Statistics. 


1.0 Summary Report 


l.l Segregation in the public schools 


The great majority of American children attend 
schools that are largely segregated—that is, where 
umost all of their fellow students are of the same 
racial background as they are. Among minority 
yroups, Negroes are by far the most segregated. 
Taking all groups, however, white children are 
nost segregated. Almost 80 percent of all white 
upils in Ist grade and 12th grade attend schools 
shat are from 90 to 100 percent white. And $7 
yercent at grade 1, and 99 percent at grade 12, 
ittend schools that are 50 percent or more white. 

For Negro pupils, segregation is more nearly 
-omplete in the South (as it is for whites also), but 
t is extensive also in all the other regions where 
ihe Negro population is concentrated: the urban 
North, Midwest, and West. 

More than 65 percent of all Negro pupils in the 
irst grade attend schools that are between 90 
und 100 percent Negro. And 87 percent at grade 
|, and 66 percent at grade 12, attend schools that 
wre 50 percent or more Negro. In the South 
nost students attend schools that are 100 percent 
vhite or Negro. 

The same pattern of segregation holds, though 
ot quite so strongly, for the teachers of Negro 
nd white students. For the Nation as a whole, 
ihe average Negro elementary pupil attends a 


school in which 65 percent of the teachers are 
Negro; the average white elementary pupil attends 
a school in which 97 percent of the teachers are 
white. White teachers are more predominant at 
the secondary level, where the corresponding 
figures are 59 and 97 percent. ‘The racial match- 
ing of teachers is most pronounced in the South, 
where by tradition it has been complete. On a 
nationwide basis, in cases where the races of 
pupils and teachers are not matched, the trend is 
all in one direction: white teachers teach Negro 
children but Negro teachers seldom teach white 
children; just as, in the schools, integration con- 
sists primarily of a minority of Negro pupils in 
predominantly white schools but almost never of a 
few whites in largely Negro schools. 

In its desegregation decision of 1954, the Su- 
preme Court held that separate schools for Negro 
and white children are inherently unequal. This 
survey finds that, when measured by that yard- 
stick, American public education remains largely 
unequal in most regions of the country, including 
all those where Negroes form any significant pro- 
portion of the population. Obviously, however, 
that is not the only yardstick. The next section 
of the summary describes other characteristics by 
means of which equality of educational oppor- 
tunity may be appraised. 
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FIGURE 1 
WHITE PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 1 
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FIGURE 2 
NEGRO PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 3 
WHITE PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 4 
NEGRO PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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1.2 The schools and their characteris- 
tics 


The school environment of a child consists of 
many elements, ranging from the desk he sits 
at to the child who sits next to him, and including 
the teacher who stands at the front of his class. 
A statistical survey can give only fragmentary 
evidence of this environment. 

Great collections of numbers such as are found 
in these pages—totals and averages and per- 
centages—blur and obscure rather than sharpen 
and illuminate the range of variation they repre- 
sent. If one reads, for example, that the average 
annual income per person in the State of Maryland 
is $3,000, there is a tendency to picture an average 
person living in moderate circumstances in a 
middle-class neighborhood holding an ordinary 
job. But that number represents at the upper 
end millionaires, and at the lower end the un- 
employed, the pensioners, the charwomen. Thus 
the $3,000 average income should somehow bring 
to mind the tycoon and the tramp, the showcase 
and the shack, as well as the average man in the 
average house. 

So, too, in reading these statistics on education, 
one must picture the child whose school has every 
conceivable facility that is believed to enhance 
the educational process, whose teachers may be 
particularly gifted and well educated, and whose 
home and total neighborhood are themselves 
powerful contributors to his education and growth. 
And one must picture the child in a dismal tene- 
ment area who may come hungry to an ancient, 
dirty building that is badly ventilated, poorly 
lighted, overcrowded, understaffed, and without 
sufficient textbooks. 

Statistics, too, must deal with one thing at a 
time, and cumulative effects tend to be lost in 
them. Having a teacher without a college degree 
indicates an element of disadvantage, but in the 
concrete situation, a child may be taught by a 
teacher who is not only without a degree but who 
has grown up and received his schooling in the 
local community, who has never been out of the 
State, who has a 10th-grade vocabulary, and who 
shares the local community’s attitudes. 

One must also be aware of the relative impor- 
tance of a certain kind of thing to a certain kind of 
person. Just as a loaf of bread means more to a 
starving man than to a sated one, so one very fine 
textbook or, better, one very able teacher, may 
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mean far more to a deprived child than to one 
who already has several of both. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that in cases 
where Negroes in the South receive unequal 
treatment, the significance in terms of actual num- 
bers of individuals involved is very great, since 
54 percent of the Negro population of school-going 
age, or approximately 3,200,000 children, live in 
that region. 

All of the findings reported in this section of the 
summary are based on responses to questionnaires 
filled out by public schoo! teachers, principals, 
district school superintendents, and pupils. The 
data were gathered in September and October of 
1965 from 4,000 public schools. All teachers, 
principals, and district superintendents in these 
schools participated, as did all pupils in the 3d, 
6th, 9th, and 12th grades. First-grade pupils in 
half the schools participated. More than 645,000 
pupils in all were involved in the survey. About 
30 percent of the schools selected for the survey 
did not participate; an analysis of the nonpartici- 
pating schools indicated that their inclusion would 
not have significantly altered the results of the 
survey. The participation rates were: in the 
metropolitan North and West, 72 percent; metro- 
politan South and Southwest, 65 percent; non- 
metropolitan North and West, 82 percent; non- 
metropolitan South and Southwest 61 percent. 

All the statistics on the physical facilities of the 
schools and the academic and extracurricular 
programs are based on information provided by 
the teachers and administrators. They also 
provided information about their own education, 
experience, and philosophy of education, and 
described as they see them the socioeconomic 
characteristics of the neighborhoods served by 
their schools. ; 

The statistics having to do with the pupils’ 
personal socioeconomic backgrounds, level of 
education of their parents, and certain items in’ 
their homes (such as encyclopedias, daily news-_ 
papers, etc.) are based on pupil responses to. 
questionnaires. The pupils also answered ques- 
tions about their academic aspirations and their 
attitudes toward staying in school. 

All personal and school data were confidential 
and for statistical purposes only; the questionnaires 
were collected without the names or other personal ) 
identification of the respondents. 

Data for Negro and white children are classified 
by whether the schools are in metropolitan areas. 


or not. ‘The definition of a metropolitan area is. 
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the one commonly used by government agencies: 
a city of over 50,000 inhabitants including its 
suburbs. All other schools in small cities, towns, 
or rural areas are referred to as nonmetropolitan 
schools. 

Finally, for most tables, data for Negro and 
white children are classified by geographical 
regions. For metropolitan schools there are 
usually five regions defined as follows: 


Northeast—Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Co- 
lumbia. (Using 1960 census data, this 
region contains about 16 percent of all 
Negro children in the Nation and 20 per- 
cent of all white children age 5 to 19.) 

Midwest—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota (containing 16 percent of Negro 
and 19 percent of white children age 5 to 
19). 

South—Alebama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia (containing 27 percent 
of Negro and 14 percent of white children 
age 5 to 19). 

Southwest—Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas (containing 4 percent of 
Negro and 3 percent of white children age 
5 to 19). 

West—Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming (containing 4 per- 
cent of Negro and 11 percent of white 
children age 5 to 19). 


The nonmetropolitan schools are usually classi- 
fied into only three regions: 


South—As above (containing 27 percent of 
Negro and 14 percent of white children age 
5 to 19) 

Southwest—As above (containing 4 percent 
of Negro and 2 percent of white children 
age 5 to 19) 

North and West—All States not in the South 
and Southwest (containing 2 percent of 
Negro and 17 percent of white children age 
5 to 19) 


Data for minority groups other than Negroes 
are presented only on a nationwide basis because 


there were not sufficient cases to warrant a break- 
down by regions. 


Facilities 


The two tables which follow (table 1, for ele- 
mentary schools, and table 2, for secondary) list 
certain school characteristics and the percentages 
of pupils of the various races who are enrolled in 
schools which have those characteristics. Where 
specified by “average” the figures represent actual 
numbers rather than percentages. Reading from 
left to right, percentages or averages are given on 
a nationwide basis for the six groups; then com- 
parisons between Negro and white access to the 
various facilities are made on the basis of regional 
and metropolitan-nonmetropolitan breakdowns. 

Thus, in table 1, it will be seen that for the 
Nation as a whole white children attend elemen- 
tary schools with a smaller average number of 
pupils per room (29) than do any of the minorities 
(which range from 30 to 33). Farther to the right 
are the regional breakdowns for whites and 
Negroes, and it can be seen that in some regions 
the nationwide pattern is reversed: in the non- 
metropolitan North and West and Southwest for 
example, there is a smaller average number of 
pupils per room for Negroes than for whites. 

The same item on table 2 shows that secondary 
school whites have a smaller average number of 
pupils per room than minorities, except Indians. 
Looking at the regional breakdown, however, one 
finds much more striking differences than the na- 
tional average would suggest: In the metropolitan 
Midwest, for example, the average Negro has 54 
pupils per room—probably reflecting considerable 
frequency of double sessions—compared with 33 
per room for whites. Nationally, at the high 
school level the average white has 1 teacher for 
every 22 students and the average Negro has 1 for 
every 26 students. (See table 6b.) 

It is thus apparent that the tables must be stud- 
ied carefully, with special attention paid to the 
regional breakdowns, which often provide more 
meaningful information than do the nationwide 
averages. Such careful study will reveal that 
there is not a wholly consistent pattern—that is, 
minorities are not at a disadvantage in every item 
listed—but that there are nevertheless some defi- 
nite and systematic directions of differences. Na- 
tionally, Negro pupils have fewer of some of the fa- 
cilities that seem most related to academic achieve- 
ment: They have less access to physics, chem- 
istry, and language laboratories; there are fewer 
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books per pupil in their libraries; their textbooks 
are less often in sufficient supply. To the extent 
that physical facilities are important to learning, 
such items appear to be more relevant than some 
others, such as cafeterias, in which minority groups 
are at an advantage. 

Usually greater than the majority-minority dif- 
ferences, however, are the regional differences. 
Table 2, for example, shows that 95 percent of 
Negro and 80 percent of white high school students 
in the metropolitan Far West attend schools with 
language laboratories, compared with 48 and 72 
percent, respectively, in the metropolitan South, in 
spite of the fact that a higher percentage of 
Southern schools are less than 20 years old. 

Finally, it must always be remembered that 
these statistics reveal only majority-minority 
‘average differences and regional average differ- 
ences; they do not show the extreme differences 
that would be found by comparing one school 
with another. 


Programs 


Tables 3 and 4 summarize some of the survey 
findings about the school curriculum, administra- 
tion, and extracurricular activities. The tables 
are organized in the same way as tables 1 and 2 
and should be studied in the same way, again 
with particular attention to regional differences. 

The pattern that emerges from study of these 
tables is similar to that from tables 1 and 2. Just 
as minority groups tend to have less access to 
physical facilities that seem to be related to 
academic achievement, so too they have less 
access to curricular and extracurricular programs 
that would seem to have such a relationship. 


Secondary school Negro students are less likely 
to attend schools that are regionally accredited; 
this is particularly pronounced in the South. 
Negro and Puerto Rican pupils have less access 
to college preparatory curriculums and to ac- 
celerated curriculums; Puerto Ricans have less 
access to vocational curriculums as well. Less 
intelligence testing is done in the schools attended 
by Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Finally, white 
students in general have more access to a more 
fully developed program of extracurricular activy- 
ities, in particular those which might be related 
to academic matters (debate teams, for example, 
and student newspapers). 
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Again, regional differences are striking. Fo: 
example, 100 percent of Negro high school stu. 
dents and 97 percent of whites in the metropolitar 
Far West attend schools having a remedial read. 
ing teacher (this does not mean, of course, that 
every student uses the services of that teacher 
but simply that he has access to them) comparec 
with 46 percent and 65 percent, respectively, ir 
the metropolitan South—and 4 percent and § 
percent in the nonmetropolitan Southwest. 


Principals and teachers 


The following tables (5, 6a, and 6b) list some 
characteristics of principals and teachers. On 
table 5, figures given for the whole Nation of all 
minorities, and then by region for Negro and white, 
refer to the percentages of students who attend 
schools having principals with the listed charac- 
teristics. Thus, line one shows that 1 percent of 
white elementary pupils attend a school with a 
Negro principal, and that 56 percent of Negro 
children attend a school with a Negro principal. 

Tables 6a and 6b (referring to teachers’ char- 
acteristics) must be read differently. The figures 
refer to the percentage of teachers having a 
specified characteristic in the schools attended 
by the ‘average’ pupil of the various groups. 
Thus, line one on table 6a: the average white 
student goes to an elementary school where 40 
percent of the teachers spent most of their lives 
in the same city, town, or county; the average 
Negro pupil goes to a school where 53 percent of 
the teachers have lived in the same locality most 
of their lives. 

Both tables list other characteristics which offer 
rough indications of teacher quality, including the 
types of colleges attended, years of teaching ex- 
perience, salary, educational level of mother, and 
a score on a 30-word vocabulary test. The aver- 
age Negro pupil attends a school where a greater 
percentage of the teachers appears to be some- 
what less able, as measured by these indicators, 
than those in the schools attended by the average 
white student. 

Other items on these tables reveal certain 
teacher attitudes. Thus, the average white pupil 
attends a school where 51 percent of the white 
teachers would not choose to move to another 
school, whereas the average Negro attends a 
school where 46 percent would not choose to 
move. 
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Student body characteristics 


Tables 7 and 8 present data about certain charac- 
teristics of the student bodies attending various 
schools. These tables must be read the same 
as those immediately preceding. Looking at the 
sixth item on table 7, one should read: the 
average white high school student attends a school 
in which 82 percent of his classmates report that 
there are encyclopedias in their homes. This does 
not mean that 82 percent of all white pupils 
have encyclopedias at home, although obviously 
that would be approximately true. In short, 
these tables attempt to describe the characteris- 
tics of the student bodies with which the “average” 
white or minority student goes to school. 

Clear differences are found on these items. 
The average Negro has fewer classmates whose 
mothers graduated from high school; his class- 
mates more frequently are members of large 
rather than small families; they are less often 
enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum; they 
have taken a smaller number of courses in English, 
mathematics, foreign language, and science. 

On most items, the other minority groups fall 
between Negroes and whites, but closer to whites, 
in the extent to which each characteristic is typical 
of their classmates. 

Again, there are substantial variations in the 
magnitude of the differences, with the difference 
usually being greater in the Southern States. 


1.3 Achievement in the public schools 


The schools bear many responsibilities. Among 
the most important is the teaching of certain in- 
tellectual skills such as reading, writing, calcu- 


lating, and problem solving. One way of assessing 
the educational opportunity offered by the 
schools is to measure how well they perform this 
task. Standard achievement tests are available 
to measure these skills, and several such tests 
were administered in this survey to pupils at 
erades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12. . 

These tests do not measure intelligence, nor 
attitudes, nor qualities of character. Further- 
more, they are not, nor are they intended to be, 
“culture free.’ Quite the reverse: they are 
culture bound. What they measure are the 
skills which are among the most important in 
our society for getting a good job and moving up 
to a better one, and for full participation in an 
increasingly technical world. Consequently, a 
pupil’s test results at the end of public school 
provide a good measure of the range of oppor- 
tunities open to him as he finishes school—a wide 
range of choice of jobs or colleges if these skills 
are very high; a very narrow range that includes 
only the most menial jobs if these skills are very 
low. 

Table 9 gives an overall illustration of the test 
results for the various groups by tabulating 
nationwide median scores (the score which divides 
the group in half) for 1st-grade and 12th-grade 
pupils on the tests used in those grades. For 
example, half of the white 12th-grade pupils had 
scores above 52 on the nonverbal test and half 
had scores below 52. (Scores on each test at 
each grade level were standardized so that the 
average over the national sample equaled 50 and 
the standard deviation equaled 10. This means 
that for all pupils in the Nation, about 16 percent 
would score below 40 and about 16 percent above 60). 


Table 9.—Nationwide median test scores for Ist- and 12th-grade pupils, fall 1965 


Racial or ethnic group 
Test : a 4 = = ioe a 
Fe NGA orate Anes scaerlibens a cil 
ist grade: 
MonVerbhl.. su... eee ee a 45. 8 53. 0 50. 1 56. 6 43. 4 54. 1 
N/fo14 1:1 | ns eine 2 2 ee 44,9 47.8 46. 5 Bileo 45. 4 53. 2 
12th grade: | 
IWOIVenOHl.. 5 a2 ecsawe en 43.3 47,1 45. 0 Bl. 6 40. 9 52. 0 
Viet Daiek Se. ce comeaes 43. 1 43, 7 43.8 49. 6 40. 9 52, 1 
IGHCUIN ie ois oan dee 42. 6 44, 3 44, 2 48.8 42.2 51. 9 
Mathematies.__......_.._.__- 43. 7 45. 9 45. 5 Sets 41.8 BL. 8 
General information_....._-.- AY, 7 44, 7 48. 3 49, 0 40, 6 52, 2 
Average of the 5 tests._______ 43. 1 45, 1 44, 4 50. 1 Al. 1 52, ( 
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With some exceptions—notably Oriental Amer- 
cans—the average minority pupil scores distinctly 
ower on these tests at every level than the average 
hite pupil. The minority pupils’ scores are as 
nuch as one standard deviation below the majority 
upils’ scores in the Ist grade. At the 12th grade, 
esults of tests in the same verbal and nonverbal 
kills show that, in every case, the minority scores 
re farther below the majority than are the Ist- 
aders. For some groups, the relative decline is 
egligible; for others, it is large. 

Furthermore, a constant difference in standard 
eviations over the various grades represents an 
nereasing difference in grade level gap. For ex- 
mple, Negroes in the metropolitan Northeast 
re about 1.1 standard deviations below whites in 
he same region at grades 6, 9, and 12. But at 
rade 6 this represents 1.6 years behind; at grade 
, 2.4 years; and at grade 12, 3.3 years. Thus, 
y this measure, the deficiency in achievement is 
rogressively greater for the minority pupils at 
rogressively higher grade levels. 

For most minority groups, then, and most par- 
icularly the Negro, schools provide little oppor- 
unity for them to overcome this initial deficiency; 
fact they fall farther behind the white majority 
the development of several skills which are 
ritical to making a living and participating fully 
modern society. Whatever may be the com- 
ination of nonschool factors—poverty, commu- 
ity attitudes, low educational level of parents— 
hich put minority children at a disadvantage in 
verbal and nonverbal skills when they enter the 
st grade, the fact is the schools have not over- 
ome it. 

Some points should be borne in mind in reading 
he table. First, the differences shown should not 
bscure the fact that some minority children per- 
orm better than many white children. A differ- 
nee of one standard deviation in median scores 
eans that about 84 percent of the children in the 
ower group are below the median of the majority 
tudents—but 50 percent of the white children are 
hhemselves below that median as well. 

A second point of qualification concerns regional 
ifferences. By grade 12, both white and Negro 
tudents in the South score below their counter- 
arts—white and Negro—in the North. In addi- 
ion, Southern Negroes score farther below South- 
m whites than Northern Negroes score below 
orthern whites. The consequences of this pat- 
rn can be illustrated by the fact that the 12th- 


oO 


: ° ; 
grade Negro in the nonmetropolitan South is 0.8 


standard deviation below—or, in terms of years, 
1.9 years behind—the Negro in the metropolitan 
Northeast, though at grade 1 there is no such re- 
gional difference. 

Finally, the test scores at grade 12 obviously do 
not take account of those pupils who have left 
school before reaching the senior year. In the 
metropolitan North and West, 20 percent of the 
Negroes of ages 16 and 17 are not enrolled in school 
—a higher dropout percentage than in either the 
metropolitan or nonmetropolitan South. If it is 
the case that some or many of the Northern drop- 
outs performed poorly when they were in school, 
the Negro achievement in the North may be arti- 
ficially elevated because some of those who 
achieved more poorly have left school. 


1.4 Relation of achievement to school 
characteristics 


If 100 students within a school take a certain 
test, there is likely to be great variation in their 
scores. One student may score 97 percent, an- 
other 13; several may score 78 percent. This 
represents variability in achievement within the 
particular school. 

It is possible, however, to compute the average 
of the scores made by the students within that 
school and to compare it with the average score, 
or achievement, of pupils within another school, 
or many other schools. These comparisons then 
represent variations between schools. 

When one sees that the average score on a 
verbal achievement test in school X is 55 and in 
school Y is 72, the natural question to ask is: 
What accounts for the difference? 

There are many factors that may be associated 
with the difference. This analysis concentrates 
on one cluster of those factors. It attempts 
to describe what relationship the school’s char- 
acteristics themselves (libraries, for example, and 
teachers and laboratories, and so on) seem to 
have to the achievement of majority and minority 
groups (separately for each group on a nationwide 
basis, and also for Negro and white pupils in the 
North and South). 

The first finding is that the schools are remark- 
ably similar in the way they relate to the achieve- 
ment of their pupils when the socioeconomic 
background of the students is taken into account. 
It is known that socioeconomic factors bear a 
strong relation to academic achievement. When 
these factors are statistically controlled, however, 
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it appears that differences between schools account 
for only a small fraction of differences in pupil 
achievement. 

The schools do differ, however, in their relation 
to the various racial and ethnic groups. The 
average white student’s achievement seems to be 
less affected by the strength or weakness of his 
school’s facilities, curriculums, and teachers than 
is the average minority pupil’s. To putit another 
way, the achievement of minority pupils depends 
more on the schools they attend than does the 
achievement of majority pupils. Thus, 20 percent 
of the achievement of Negroes in the South is 
associated with the particular schools they go to, 
whereas only 10 percent of the achievement of 
whites in the South is. Except for Oriental 
Americans, this general result is found for all 
minorities. 

The inference might then be made that improv- 
ing the school of a minority pupil may increase his 
achievement more than would improving the 
school of a white child increase his. Similarly, 
the average minority pupil’s achievement may 
suffer more in a school of low quality than might 
the average white pupil’s. In short, whites, and 
to a lesser extent Oriental Americans, are less 
affected one way or the other by the quality of 
their schools than are minority pupils. This in- 
dicates that it is for the most disadvantaged 
children that improvements in school quality will 
make the most difference in achievement. 

All of these results suggest the next question: 
What are the school characteristics that are 
most related to achievement? In other words, 
what factors in the school seem to be most im- 
portant in affecting achievement? 

It appears that variations in the facilities and 
curriculums of the schools account for relatively 
little variation in pupil achievement insofar as 
this is measured by standard tests. Again, it 
is for majority whites that the variations make 
the least difference; for minorities, they make 
somewhat more difference. Among the facilities 
that show some relationship to achievement are 
several for which minority pupils’ schools are 
less well equipped relative to whites. For ex- 
ample, the existence of science laboratories showed 
a small but consistent relationship to achieve- 
ment, and table 2 shows that minorities, especially 
Negroes, are in schools with fewer of these laboratories. 

The quality of teachers shows a stronger rela- 
tionship to pupil achievement. Furthermore, it 
is progressively greater at higher grades, indicat- 
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ing a cumulative impact of the qualities of teachers 
in a school on the pupil’s achievements. Again, 
teacher quality seems more important to minority 
achievement than to that of the majority. 
It should be noted that many characteristics of 
teachers were not measured in this survey; there- 
fore, the results are not at all conclusive regarding 
the specific characteristics of teachers that are 
most important. Among those measured in the 
survey, however, those that bear the highest 
relationship to pupil achievement are first, the 
teacher’s score on the verbal skills test, and then 
his educational background—both his own level! 
of education and that of his parents. On both 
of these measures, the level of teachers of minority 
students, especially Negroes, is lower. 
Finally, it appears that a pupil’s achievement 
is strongly related to the educational backgrounds 
and aspirations of the other students in the 
school. Only crude measures of these variables 
were used (principally the proportion of pupils 
with encyclopedias in the home and the proportion 
planning to go to college). Analysis indicates, 
however, that children from a given family back- 
ground, when put in schools of different social 
composition, will achieve at quite different levels. 
This effect is again less for white pupils than for 
any minority group other than Orientals. Thus, 
if a white pupil from a home that is strongly and 
effectively supportive of education is put in a 
school where most pupils do not come from such 
homes, his achievement will be little different 
than if he were in a school composed of others 
like himself. But if a minority pupil from a 
home without much educational strength is put 
with schoolmates with strong educational back- 
grounds, his achievement is likely to increase. 
This general result, taken together with the 
earlier examinations of school differences, has 
important implications for equality of educational 
opportunity. For the earlier tables show that the 
principal way in which the school environments of 
Negroes and whites differ is in the composition of 
their student bodies, and it turns out that the 
composition of the student bodies has a strong 
relationship to the achievement of Negro and 


other minority pupils. 
* 


* * * a 


This analysis has concentrated on the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the schools in terms 
of their student body composition, facilities, 
curriculums, and teachers. This emphasis, while 
entirely appropriate as a response to the legislation 


lling for the survey, nevertheless neglects impor- 
nt factors in the variability between individual 
pils within the same school; this variability is 
ughly four times as large as the variability 
tween schools. For example, a pupil attitude 
ctor, which appears to have a stronger relation- 
lip to achievement than do all the ‘school’ 
ctors together, is the extent to which an indi- 
dual feels that he has some control over his own 
sstiny. Data on items related to this attitude 
e shown in table 10 along with data on other 
titudes and aspirations. The responses of pupils 
questions in the survey show that minority 
ipils, except for Orientals, have far less convic- 
yn than whites that they can affect their own 
vironments and futures. When they do, how- 
er, their achievement is higher than that of 
ites who lack that conviction. 
urthermore, while this characteristic shows 
le relationship to most school factors, it is 
ated, for Negroes, to the proportion of whites 
the schools. Those Negroes in schools with a 
her proportion of whites have a greater sense 
control. This finding suggests that the direc- 
such an attitude takes may be associated with 
pupil’s school experience as well as his experi- 
e in the larger community. 


Other surveys and studies 


number of studies were carried out by the 
ce of Education in addition to the major survey 
ublic elementary and secondary schools. Some 
these were quite extensive investigations with 
k-length final reports; certain of them will be 
blished in full as appendixes to the main report. 
ere will be other appendixes containing more 
ailed analyses of the public school data than 
Id be included in the main report. Still other 
endixes will contain detailed tabulation of the 
a gathered in the survey so that research 
rkers will have easy access to them. 


portunity in institutions of higher 
education 
The largely segregated system of higher educa- 
in the South has made comparison between 
eges attended mainly by Negro students and 
inly by majority students easy in that region. 
iewhere it has not been possible in the past 
: make comparison between educational op- 
‘tunities because of the general policy in Federal 
1 State agencies of not collecting data on race. 
the fall of 1965, however, the Office of Educa- 


tion reversed this policy as a result of the interest 
of many agencies and organizations in the progress 
of minority pupils in gaining access to higher 
education. The racial composition of freshmen 
of all degree-seeking students was obtained from 
nearly all of the colleges and universities in the 
nation. 

These racial compositions have been cross- 
tabulated against a variety of characteristics of 
the institutions in the report itself. Here we 
present only three such cross-tabulations which 
relate particularly to the overall quality of the 
institutions. First, there are presented three 
tables (11, 12, 13), showing the distribution of 
Negro students in number and by percentages 
over eight regions of the Nation. Over half of all 
Negro college students attend the largely segre- 
gated institutions in the South and Southwest. 
About 4.6 percent of all college students are 
Negro (11.5 percent of college-age persons are 
Negro). 

Following the three distribution tables are three 
cross-tabulations showing, respectively: student- 
faculty ratio, percent of faculty with earned 
doctorate, and average faculty salary. Looking 
at table 14, the upper column headings classify 
the institution by percent of Negro students in 
the total enrollment; for each of these the next 
column headings show the number of such institu- 
tions in the category at the left of the table and 
the average number of students per faculty 
member; the average is weighted (abbreviated in 
col. head “Wtd. avg.’’) by the number of students 
in an institution, so that large colleges have large 
influence on the average. For example, the. 
numbers 8 and 22 in the top line of the 0% column 
mean that there were 8 institutions in the North 
Atlantic region with no Negro students, and that 
there were on the average 22 students per faculty 
member in these 8 institutions. The bottom line 
shows that whereas the bulk of the institutions 
(1,104 in the 0-2% column) have on the average 
20 students per faculty member, those with 
predominantly Negro enrollment (the 96 in the 
50-100% column) have on the average 16 students 
per faculty member. Table 15 provides the same 
categories of information on the percent of faculty 
with Ph. D. degree. Negro students are propor- 
tionally in colleges with lower proportions of 
Ph. D. faculty (bottom line of table 15); this is 
generally but not always true in the various 
regions. 
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Table 16 shows the average annual salary in that teachers of Negro children are less qualified 
llars for faculty members in the same format as than those who teach primarily majority children, 
fore. Negro students are in colleges with this survey investigated whether there might be 
bstantially lower faculty salaries. The institu- some promise that the situation may be changed 
ns in the South and Southwest generally pay by college students now preparing to become 
er salaries than those in other regions, and the __ teachers. To this end, questionnaire and achieve- 
eges serving primarily the Negro students are ment test data were secured from about 17,000 
the bottom of this low scale. college freshmen and 5,500 college seniors in 32 
Other findings of the study are that—(1) In _ teacher training colleges in 18 States that in 1960 
ery region Negro students are more likely to included over 90 percent of the Nation’s Negro 
ter the State college system than the State population. Some of the findings of this survey 
‘iversity system, and further they are a smaller are: 
oportion of the student body of universities 
an any other category of public institutions of 
her education, (2) Negro students are more 
uently found in institutions which have a high 
pout rate, (3) they attend mainly institutions 
h low tuition cost, (4) they tend to major in 
ineering, agriculture, education, social work, 
ial science, and nursing. 


1, At both the freshman and _ senior levels, 
future, teachers are very similar to students in 
their colleges who are following other career lines. 
(It should be remembered that these comparisons 
are limited to students in colleges that have a 
primary mission in the training of teachers, and is 
not, of course, a random sample of all colleges.) 

2. Majority students being trained at the college 
ture teachers level to enter teaching have a stronger preparation 
ince a number of investigations of teacher for college than have Negro students; that is, they 
ification in the past few years have indicated had more courses in foreign languages, English, 


Table 11.—Estimated number of college students by race and region, fall 1965! 


New Mideast Great Plains South Southwest Rocky Far West Total 
England Lakes Mountains 


eae Se a 313, 514 | 781,112 | 821, 999 | 375, 043 | 778, 472 | 434, 005 175, 000 | 552, 153 | 4, 232, 098 
Beers ie a ke 2, 216 30, 226 30, 870 8, 500 | 101, 648 20, 620 1, 605 11, 631 207, 316 
er minority_______ 1, 538 6, 542 10, 822 2, 885 4, 996 7, 012 1, 968 16, 092 51, 855 


Motels: A: os 317, 268 | 817, 880 | 863, 691 | 386, 428 | 885, 116 | 461, 637 | 179, 373 579, 867 | 4, 491, 269 


Based on reports received on 2,013 institutions from among a total of 2,183. 


Table 12.—Percent distribution of college students by race across region, fall 1965! 


New Mideast é Great Plains South South- Rocky Far Total 
England “Lakes west Mountains West 
Lea ee oe ae 7.41 18. 46 19. 42 8. 86 18. 39 10. 26 4.15 13. 05 100 
=o SE ee eee See TOF 14, 58 14. 89 4.10 49. 03 9. 95 ma HE 5. 61 100 
er minority Ie ere eee aye 2, 97 L262, 20. 87 5. 56 9. 63 13. 52 3. 80 31. 03 100 


Based on reports received on 2,013 institutions from among a total of 2,183. 


Table 13.—Percent distribution of college students by race within region, fall 1965 ! 


New England Mideast Great Lakes Plains South Southwest Rocky Far West 
Mountains 
ee 98. 82 95. 50 95. 17 97. 05 87. 95 94, O1 98. O1 95. 22 
=e . 69 3. 70 3. 57 2. 20 11. 48 4, 47 . 89 2. 00 
emminority....____._ . 48 . 80 1. 25 5) . 56 1. 52 Me) 2.78 
Th) 2) ea 99. 99 100. 00 99. 99 100. 00 99. 99 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


Based on reports received on 2,013 institutions from among a total of 2,183. 


Table 14.—Student-faculty ratio by percent of Negro enrollment in ins 


Control and region 


qd) 


Public institutions: 
INiontheAtu amit ee eee oe 
Great Lakes and Plains__--- 


SOMbUWeSU = 2-22 e—e ose 
Rocky Mountains and 
Ream Westies 2 -a== ae 


Private institutions: 
Nontheatlantic= === —=— 
Great Lakes and Plains__--- 


Southwest: —---ae—--52-—-= 
Rocky Mountains and 
WariWieste = e625 238 


All public institutions ____------ 
All private institutions __-_----- 


Milbinstinmonse = 2 oes sae 


Negro enrollment 


titutions of higher education, fall 1 


0% 0-2% 2-5% 5-10% 10-50% 50-100% 
ee ies == —_—_—___——— 
No. Wtd. No. Wtd. No. Wtd. No. Wtd. No: - Wtd. No. Ww 
inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. ay; 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) ce! 
8 22 64 21 15 23 5 21 2 69 6 | 
4] 22 91 21 27 22 it 21 10 33 2 7 
24 18 66 19 13 19 21 22 3 21 28 
3 26 46 23 24 27 8 28 (1) (1) 3 | 
12 21 83 26 22 32 8 40 2 36 (1) . 
70 12 265 20 58 16 11 25 14 13 2 : 
54 13 249 16 59 wl 20 27 8 21 1 
86 18 117 16 15 18 4 14 1 18 48 € 
9 19 33 18 lu 18 1 22 (1) (1) 6 
17 15 90 7, 20 iy) A 25 il 2 (1) (1) 
88 21 350 22 101 25 49 25 17 35 39 | 
236 16 754 18 162 NZ 40 25 24 18 57 | 
324 18 |1, 104 20 263 22 89 25 41 31 96 


1 Data not available. 


education, fall 1963 


Negro enrollment 


Table 15.—Percent faculty with earned doctorate by percent of Negro enrollment in institutions of higher 


Control and region oe He — Dae = aie = ig! pe ptm | meee 
No. | wtd. | No. | Wtd. | No. | Wtd. | No. | Wtd. | No. | Wtd. | No. 
inst. avg inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. avg. inst. 
QQ) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) a 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantio:__........ 3) 47 | 47 |) 88) eb abe 2| 30") | 42 6 
Great Lakes and Plains_-___ 2 46 49 41 12 28 2 23 2 42 2 
NOMUMM eS eae a ee ane 12 29 49 30 12 32 3 26 1 iy 18 
Southwestes--220. 5222.4. 2 22 25 37 8 39 1 45 (1) (1) 3 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiese ea AP Bie BO) eet 2) OF 1 32/ a) | @ | @ ae 
Private institutions: | 
INGOnpH Atlantis Seeman s 13 25 175 37 31 35 i lf 3 30 2 
Great Lakes and Plains___- 10 32 179 30 35 26 6 23 4 29 1 
Aiea Oks See see ey Sa eae 31 32 78 32 12 23 2 28 1 33 28 
Southwestoc..2.-...22s-.- 1 41 24 34 5) 27 1 1 1 1 3 
Rocky Mountains and Far ~ - _ - 
‘| ee. S20 | ae cae Pe. |) aes gs | Be iy | Gy | a ae 
All public institutions... —-___- 23 36 202 37 39 35 9 ad 28 3 34 29 i 
All private institutions... -———- 63 30 523 34 98 31 18 20 8 30 34 
ATS UNOITLONS = se. 2a eee 86 34 725 36 137 34 27 ite 25 11 31 


1 Data not available. 
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able 16.—Average annual salary, full professor through instructor in institutions of higher education by percent 
of Negro enrollment, fall 1963 


Negro enrollment 


Control and region ov siisled ee 28 a sieie iad alas 
No. | Wtd. avg. | No. | Wtd. avg. | No. | Wtd. avg. | No. | Wtd. avg. | No. | Wtd. avg. | No. | Wtd. avg. 
inst. inst. inst. inst. inst. inst. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
iblic institutions: 
North Atlantio_...-22- = 3 | $8,577 | 38 | $8, 607 6 |$10, 601 2 |$11, 514 | (1) (1) 5 $8, 152 
Great Lakes and Plains____| 2 8, 268 | 43 cHariri7eiy ala! 9, 417 2 8, 687 1 } 10, 005 2 8, 185 
SLOW HN, oe RES a ee eee eee lal 7,296 | 45 7,992 | 13 7, 838 3 6, 959 1 6, 784 | 19 6, 583 
moWwunwest. =.= 2 7,041 | 24 8, 176 if 15 COE 1 7,419 | (1) (1) 2 6, 806 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\W1GR ae Sk ee 2 6, 436 | 28 8, 893 2 9, 641 | (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
‘ivate institutions: 
North Atlantic. .........- in 6, 513 |156 8, 268 | 27 8, 867 6 8, 040 3 5, 947 1 8, 309 
Great Lakes and Plains____| 7 6, 336 |147 7,781 | 30 ay? 5 7, 145 4 7, 895 | (1) (1) 
‘SOLUNT Stak ees oe Deen eee ae 25 6, 421 | 63 7, 543 8 6, 340 3 6, 047 | (1) (1) 19 5, 974 
SOMUNW ests. 22-- 222. 205" 1 5, 816 | 23 6, 770 5 5, 784 | (1) (1) (1) (1) 2 5, 473 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
NWS Gere Oe Sen ps rae OE om 1 5, 470 | 50 8, 448 9 7, 107 1 T3307) 1) (G)) (1) (1) (1) 
] public institutions___--__--_- 20 7,573 |178 8,491 | 39 9, 112 8 9, 248 2 8, 754 | 28 6, 824 
] private institutions_-_______- 41 6, 379 |439 7,964 | 79 Sylifon nlp 7, 640 a 7, 352 | 22 6, 652 
Mbmstioutions. =.=... 2242 61 7,165 1617 8, 279 |118 8, 756 | 23 8, 643 9 7, 795 | 50 6, 773 


1 Data not available. 


nd mathematics, made better grades in high 
»+hool, and more often were in the highest track in 
nglish. 

3. Data from the senior students suggest that 
olleges do not narrow the gap in academic train- 
ig between Negro and majority pupils; indeed, 
here is some evidence that the college curriculum 
icreases this difference, at least in the South. 

4. Substantial test score differences exist be- 
ween Negro and white future teachers at both 
‘eshman and senior levels, with approximately 
5 percent of Negroes exceeding the average score 
f majority students in the same region. (This 
gure varies considerably depending on the test, 
ut in no case do as many as 25 percent of Negroes 
xceed the majority average.) 

5. The test data indicate that the gap in test 
esults widens in the South between the freshman 
nd senior years. The significance of this finding 
ies in the fact that most Negro teachers are 
rained in the Southern States. 

6. The preferences of future teachers for certain 
inds of schools and certain kinds of pupils raise 
he question of the match between the expecta- 
ions of teacher recruits and the characteristics of 
he employment opportunities. 


The preferences of future teachers were also 
studied. Summarized in terms of market condi- 
tions, it seems apparent that far too many future 
teachers prefer to teach in an academic high school; 
that there is a far greater proportion of children of 
blue-collar workers than of teachers being pro- 
duced who prefer to teach them; that there is a 
very substantial number of white teachers-in- 
training, even in the South, who prefer to teach 
in racially mixed schools; that very few future 
teachers of either race wish to teach in predomi- 
nantly minority schools; and finally, that high- 
ability pupils are much more popular with future 
teachers than low-ability ones. The preferences 
of Negro future teachers are more compatible with 
the distribution of needs in the market than are 
those of the majority ; too few of the latter, relative 
to the clientele requiring service, prefer blue-collar 
or low-ability children or prefer to teach in racially 
heterogeneous schools, or in special curriculum, 
vocational, or commercial schools. These data 
indicate that under the present organization of 
schools, relatively few of the best prepared future 
teachers will find their way into classrooms where 
they can offset some of the environmental dis- 
advantage suffered by minority children. 
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School enrollment and dropouts 

Another extensive study explored enrollment 
rates of children of various ages, races, and socio- 
economic categories using 1960 census data. The 
study included also an investigation of school 
dropouts using the October 1965 Current Popula- 
tion Survey of the Bureau of the Census. This 
survey uses a carefully selected sample of 35,000 
households. It was a large enough sample to 
justify reliable nationwide estimates for the Negro 
minority but not for other minorities. In this 
section the word “white”? includes the Mexican 
American and Puerto Rican minorities. 


According to the estimates of the Current 
Population Survey, approximately 6,960,000 per- 
sons of ages 16 and 17 were living in the United 
States in October 1965. Of this number 300,000 
(5 percent) were enrolled in college, and therefore, 
were not considered by this Census Bureau study. 
Of the remaining, approximately 10 percent, or 
681,000 youth of 16 and 17, had left school prior 
to completion of high school. 


The bottom line of table 17 shows that about 
17 percent of Negro adolescents (ages 16 and 17) 
have dropped out of school whereas the corre- 
sponding number for white adolescents is 9 percent. 
The following table 18 shows that most of this 
difference comes from differences outside the 
South; in the South the white and Negro non- 
enrollment rates are much the same. 

Table 19 is directed to the question of whether 
the dropout rate is different for different socio- 
economic levels. The data suggest that it is, for 
whereas the nonenrollment rate was 3 percent for 


Table 17.—Enrollment status of persons 16 and 17 years old not in college by sex and race, for the United States: 


October 


{Numbers in thousands. Figures are rounded to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group totals, which are independently rounded] 


those 16- and 17-year-olds from white-colla 
families, it was more than four times as large (13 
percent) in the case of those from other than 
white-collar families (where the head of household 
was in a blue-collar or farm occupation, unem 
ployed, or not in the labor force at all). Further- 
more, this difference in nonenrollment by parental 
occupation existed for both male and female, 
Negro and white adolescents. 

The racial differences in the dropout rate are 
thus sharply reduced when socioeconomic factor 
are taken into account. Then the difference of 8 
percentage points between all Negro and white 
adolescent dropouts becomes 1 percent for those 
in white-collar families, and 4 percent for those i 
other than white-collar families. 

Table 20 breaks the data down by metropolitan: 
and nonmetropolitan areas as well as by South 
and non-South. The largest differences between 
Negro and white dropout rates are seen in the 
urban North and West; in the nonurban North 
and West there were too few Negro households in 
the sample to provide a reliable estimate. In the 
South there is the unexpected result that in the 
urban areas, white girls drop out at a greater rate 
than Negro girls, and in the nonurban area white 
boys drop out at a substantially greater rate than 
Negro boys. 


Relation of integration to achievement 

An education in integrated schools can be 
expected to have major effects on attitudes toward 
members of other racial groups. At its best, it can 
develop attitudes appropriate to the integrated 
society these students will live in; at its worst, it 


1965 


Enrollment status Total a ee a ee 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
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able 18.—Enrollment status of persons 16 and 17 years old not in college by sex, race, and region of residence, 
the United States: October 1965 


(Numbers in thousands} 


for 


Both sexes Male Female 
Enrollment status and region of residence Total — 5 tee 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
SOUTH 
Total not in college, 16-17 years____________ 2, 141 1, 676 465 847 238 829 227 
Ynrolled: 
_TUDVENIGNISTO 1100) (ape a 108 89 19 45 11 44 8 
AUGER CU OOlE = a a. Ses poe ee, 1, 666 1, 297 369 669 195 628 174 
Not enrolled: 
Highschool graduate... ---.-=.-_-- =... 36 29 7 8 0 21 if 
Non-high-school graduate____________________ 331 261 70 125 32 136 38 
Snenroliment rate t...........-...--.-.-_...___ 15 16 15 15 13 16 17 
NORTH AND WEST 
Total not in college, 16-17 years____________ 4, 520 4, 210 310 2, 154 134 2, 056 176 
nrolled: 
BnivareVrschogleee co. oe oe ee 480 473 7 236 0 237 ¢ 
at DICER CHOGUNE eens ge ee ee 3; 632 3, 291 241 1, 694 104 1, 597 137 
ot enrolled: 
aghy schoollpraduate...._.__....._--.__..__- 158 154 4 58 2 96 2 
Non-high-school graduate____________________ 350 292 58 166 28 126 30 
Ermenrollment Tate. 2s. = a 8 if 19 8 21 6 17 


1 Percent “not enrolled, non-high-school graduates” are of “total not in college, 16-17 years.”’ 


an create hostile camps of Negroes and whites in 
e same school. Thus, there is more to “school 
tegration” than merely putting Negroes and 
yhites in the same building, and there may be 
ore important consequences of integration than 
s effect on achievement. 
Yet the analysis of school factors described 
arlier suggests that in the long run, integration 
ould be expected to have a positive effect on 
egro achievement as well. An analysis was 
arried out to seek such effects on achievement 
rhich might appear in the short run. This 
nalysis of the test performance of Negro children 
integrated schools indicates positive effects of 
tegration, though rather small ones. Results 
r grades 6, 9, and 12 are given in table 21 for 
egro pupils classified by the proportion of their 
lassmates the previous year who were white. 
omparing the averages in each row, in every case 
ut one the highest average score is recorded for 
e Negro pupils where more than half of their 
lassmates were white. But in reading the rows 
rom left to right, the increase is small and often 


those Negro pupils in classes with only a few 
white pupils score lower than those in totally 
segregated classes. 

Table 22 was constructed to observe whether 
there is any tendency for Negro pupils who have 
spent more years in integrated schools to exhibit 
higher average achievement. Those pupils who 
first entered integrated schools in the early grades 
record consistently higher scores than the other 
groups, although the differences are again small. 

No account is taken in these tabulations of the 
fact that the various groups of pupils may have 
come from different backgrounds. When such 
account is taken by simple cross-tabulations on 
indicators of socioeconomic status, the performance 
remains highest in those schools which have been 
integrated for the longest time. Thus, although 
the differences are small, and although the degree 
of integration within the school is not known, there 
is evident, even in the short run, an effect of school 
integration on the reading and mathematics 
achievement of Negro pupils. 

Tabulations of this kind are, of course, the 
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Table 19.—Enrollment status of persons 16 and 17 years old by sex, race, and o 


ccupation of household head, for th e 


United States: October 1965 


(Numbers in thousands. Percent not shown where base is less than 40,000] 


Enrollment status and occupation of household head Total 
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Both sexes Male : Female 
se. Negro White Negro White Negro 
Pe (OMT) 48 1, 081 say 936 1 
DT 18 135 ial 122 ] 
1, 654 26 893 18 762 g 
42 2 14 2 28 j 
63 2 39 0 24 
3 4 Meet: eee 3 | a . 
3, 869 T2 1, 920 341 1, 949 386 
305 8 146 0 159 g 
2, 933 584 1, 470 281 1, 463 303 
141 9 52 0 89 9 
490 126 252 660 238 66 
13 iy 13 18 12 1q 


1 Percent “not enrolled, non-high-school graduates” are of “total not in college, 16-17 years.” 


simplest possible devices for seeking such effects. 
It is possible that more elaborate analyses looking 
more carefully at the special characteristics of the 
Negro pupils, and at different degrees of integra- 
tion within schools that have similar racial com- 
position, may reveal a more definite effect. Such 
analyses are among those that will be presented 
in subsequent reports. 
Case studies of school integration 

As part of the survey, two sets of case studies of 
school integration were commissioned. These 
case studies examine the progress of integration in 
individual cities and towns, and illustrate prob- 
lems that have arisen not only in these communi- 
ties but in many others as well. The complete 
case studies are maintained on file at the Office of 
Education. In addition publication of all or some 
of the reports by their authors will be carried out 
through commercial publishers. 

In the main report, excerpts from these case 
studies are presented to illustrate certain recurrent 
problems. <A paragraph which introduces each of 
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these excerpts is given below, showing the kinds 0 
problems covered. 

Lack of racial information.—In certain communi- 
ties, the lack of information as to the number of 
children of minority groups and of minority group 
teachers, their location and mobility, has made 
assessment of the equality of educational op- 
portunity difficult. In one city, for example, after 
a free transfer plan was initiated, no records as to 
race of students were kept, thereby making any 
evaluation of the procedure subjective only. 
Superintendents, principals, and school boards 
sometimes respond by declaring racial records 
themselves to be a mark of discrimination. 


A narrative of “the racial headcount problem” 
and the response to the search for a solution is 
given_in the excerpt from the report on San 
Francisco. 

Performance of minority group children.—One of 
the real handicaps to an effective assessment of 
equality of education for children of minority 
groups is the fact that few communities have given 


able 20.—Nonenrollment rates of persons 16 and 17 years old not in college by sex, 


race, type of area, and region of 


residence, for the United States: October 1965 


(Numbers in thousands. 


Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000) 


Both sexes Male Female 
Nonenrollment rate, type of area, and region of residence Total 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
METROPOLITAN SOUTH 
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Table 21.—Average test scores of Negro pupils, fall 1965 
Reading comprehension—Proportion of white Math achievement—Proportion of white 
classmates last year classmates last year 
de Region 
None Less than Half More than None Less than Half More than 
half half half half 

12 | Metropolitan Northeast__________ 46. 0 43. 7 44.5 47.5 41.5 40. 6 41.1 44.5 
12 | Metropolitan Midwest___________ 46. 4 43. 2 44. 0 46. 7 43. 8 42. 6 42.9 44.8 
9 | Metropolitan Northeast__________ 44.2 44.8 44.8 47.1 43.1 43.5 43.7 47.2 
9 Metropolitan Midwest 2-228. 45.3 45. 2 45. 3 46. 4 44.4 44. 3 44.1 46. 6 
6 | Metropolitan Northeast__________ 46. 0 45. 4 45.8 46. 6 44. 0 43. 4 43. 6 45. 6 
6 | Metropolitan Midwest___________ 46. 0 44.7 44.9 45.1 43.8 42.8 42.9 44.1 


stematic testing and fewer still have evaluated 
e academic performance and attitudes of these 
ildren toward education. Yet quality of educa- 
on is to be estimated as much by its consequences 
by the records of the age of buildings and data 
faculty-student ratio. A guide to cities now 
anning such assessment is a pupil profile con- 
ected in Evanston, III. 
In 1964, the lMivecton of Research and Testing 
r District 65 Buskered and analyzed data on 
bility” and “achievement” for 136 Negro 
ildren who had been in continuous attendance 
either Central, Dewey, Foster, or Noyes school 
rough the primary years. A group of 132 white 


children in continuous attendance for the same 
period at two white primary schools was compared. 
Seven different measures from kindergarten 
through seventh grade were correlated and com- 
bined by reducing all measures to stanines. The 
excerpt from the Evanston report examines in 
detail the performance of these two groups of 
children. 

Compliance in a small commaunity.—Many large 
metropolitan areas North and South are moving 
toward resegregation despite attempts by school 
boards and city administrations to reverse the 
trend. Racial housing concentration in large 
cities has reinforced neighborhood school patterns 
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Table 22.—Average test scores of Negro pupils, fall 1965 


Grade of first time 
with majority pupils 


Grade Region 


9 | Metropolitan Northeast_------------ 


9 | Metropolitan Midwest-------------- 


12 | Metropolitan Midwest__-.---------- 12 Ontoe = 


of racial isolation while, at the same time, many 
white families have moved to the suburbs and 
other families have taken their children out of the 
public school system, enrolling them instead in 
private and parochial schools. Small towns and 
medium-sized areas, North and South, on the 
other hand, are to some extent desegregating their 
schools. 

In the Deep South, where there has been total 
school segregation for generations, there are signs 
of compliance within a number of school systems. 
The emphasis on open enrollment and freedom-of- 
choice plans, however, has tended to lead to token 
enrollment of Negroes in previously white schools. 
In school systems integrated at some grade levels 
but not at others, the choice of high school grades 
rather than elementary grades has tended further 
to cut down on the number of Negroes choosing to 
transfer because of the reluctance to take extra 
risks close to graduation. 

The move toward compliance is described in 
the excerpt from the report of one small Mississippi 
town. 

A voluntary transfer plan for racial balance in 
elementary schools.—'The public schools are more 
rigidly segregated at the elementary level than in 


the higher grades. In the large cities, elementary 
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12 | Metropolitan Northeast___---------- We Oe Ge = 


a 


Proportion of majority classmates last year 


Total | 
None Less than Half More than 
half : half 
Saas 45. 9 46. 7 46. 9 48. 1 4 
ee ae 45. 2 43. 3 44. 4 44.4 8 
ee oe ae 43. 5 42.9 44. 6 45. 0 0 
ee ASO a Scie ee ee eae 2 
- 
beh pet, 45. 4 46. 6 46. 4 7 
ein Re Se ae 44. 4 44. 1 45. 3 5 
eae. ae 44, 4 43. 4 43. 3 7 
See See 46. 5 pte ae spe ae i 
> i. Dee 40. 8 43. 6 45. 2 2 
5 ee oe 46. 7 45. 1 44.9 . 6 
oie eee 42. 2 43. 5 43. 8 
MM ce Sots 42, 2 41.1 43. 2 
3 ee ae AQ 201 |e... = = ells oe | ees 
Bee so 47.4 44.3 45. 6 
See 46. 1 43. 0 43. 5 
SBS kee g 46. 6 40. 8 42.3 
ee sees ee 44.8 39. 5 43. 5 
Pee AT ha ee eee ee ee oo |S eee 


schools have customarily made assignments 
terms of neighborhood boundaries. Housing se 
regation has, therefore, tended to build a seg 
regated elementary school system in most citié 
in the North and, increasingly, in the South a 
well, where de facto segregation is replacing de jum 
segregation. 

Various communities have been struggling t 
find ways to achieve greater racial balance whil 
retaining the neighborhood school. Bussing, pait 
ing, redistricting, consolidating, and many othe 
strategies have been tried. Many have failed 
others have achieved at least partial success. I 
New Haven, Conn., considerable vigor has bee 
applied to the problem: Whereas pairing wa 
tried at the junior high level introducing compul 
sory integration, a voluntary transfer plan wa 
implemented at the elementary level. Relief 0 
overcrowding was given as the central intent of thi 
transfer plan, but greater racial balance wa 
achieved since it was the Negro schools that we 
overcrowded. With the provision of new schoo 
buildings, however, this indirect stimulus to deseg 
regation will not be present. In New Haven th 
transfer plan was more effective than in mam 
other communities because of commitment 
school leadership, active solicitation of transfers ; 


or-to-door visits, provision of transportation for 
ose transferring, teacher cooperation, hetero- 
neous grouping in the classrooms, and other 
tors. 
The original plan provided that a student could 
ply to any one of a cluster of several elementary 
ools within a designated ‘‘cluster district,” and 
e application would be approved on the basis of 
railability of space, effect on racial balance and 
rtain unspecified educational factors; that stu- 
nts “presently enrolled” at a particular school 
suld be given priority; and that transportation 
yuld be provided where necessary. 
Desegregation by redistricting at the junior high 
hool level.—The junior high schools, customarily 
es seven to nine, have been the focus of con- 
erable effort and tension in desegregation plans 
many communities. With most areas clinging 
the neighborhood school at the elementary level 
h resultant patterns of racial concentration, 
with high schools already more integrated be- 
se of their lesser reliance upon neighborhood 
ndaries and their prior consolidation to achieve 
ximum resources, junior high schools have been 
atural place to start desegregation plans. Like 
elementary schools, they have in the past been 
igned students on the basis of geography; but 
the other hand, they tend to represent some 
ee of consolidation in that children from sev- 
elementary schools feed one junior high school. 
rther, parental pressures have been less severe 
the maintenance of rigid neighborhood bound- 
es than at the elementary level. 
airing of two junior high schools to achieve 
ater racial balance has been tried in a number 
communities. Redistricting or redrawing the 
undaries of areas that feed the schools has been 
d in other areas. In Berkeley, Calif., after 
siderable community tension and struggle, a 
n was put into effect that desegregated all three 
ior high schools (one had been desegregated 
viously). All the ninth graders were sent to a 
gle school, previously Negro, and the seventh 
eighth graders were assigned to the other two 
ools. The new ninth grade school was given 
lew name to signal its new identity in the eyes 
the community. The excerpt describes the 
iod following initiation of this plan and the 
Erenticl success of integration in the different 
100ls. 
A plan for racial balance at the high school level — 
a number of communities, students are assigned 
high schools on the basis of area of residence and 


hence racial imbalance is continued. In Pasadena, 
Calif., a plan was initiated to redress this imbalance 
by opening places in the schools to allow the trans- 
fer of Negroes to the predominantly white high 
school. A measure of success was achieved but 
only after much resistance. Of interest particu- 
larly in this situation was the legal Opinion that 
attempts to achieve racial balance were violations 
of the Constitution and that race could not be 
considered as a factor in school districting. Ap- 
parently previous racial concentration, aided by 
districting, had not been so regarded, yet attempts 
at desegregation were. The school board found 
its task made more difficult by such legal maneuy- 
ering. The excerpt describes the deliberations 
and controversy in the school board, and the 
impact of the court decision, which finally upheld 
the policy of transfers to achieve racial balance. 

Segregation at a vocational school—The Wash- 
burne Trade School in Chicago seems to be effec- 
tively segregated by virtue of the practices and 
customs of the trade unions, whose apprenticeship 
programs have been characterized by- racial isola- 
tion. Washburne has presented the same picture 
since its founding in 1919 after the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act by Congress. That act 
provides for the creation of apprenticeship pro- 
grams in which skilled workers are trained both 
in school and on the job. For example, a young 
man who wishes to be certified as a plumber may 
work at his job 4 days a week and attend a formal 
training program at least 1 or more days or 
evenings a week. 

The apprenticeship programs are heavily fi- 
nanced and regulated by the Federal Government 
through the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
recent years the regulations have focused increas- 
ingly upon racial segregation within the union 
structures. One of the causes for this concern 
has been the rather discouraging racial pattern in 
the apprenticeship schools. Washburne seems to 
preserve that pattern. In 1960 an informal 
estimate showed that fewer than 1 percent of the 
2,700 Washburne students were Negroes. Half 
of the apprenticeship programs conducted at the 
school had no Negroes whatsoever. This excerpt 
describes the state of racial segregation at Wash- 
burne and at Chicago’s vocational schools. 

Relation of a university to school desegregation.— 
Education is a continuum—from kindergarten 
through college—and increasingly public school 
desegregation plans are having an impact on 
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colleges in the same area, particularly those 
colleges which are city or state supported. Free 
tuition, as in the New York City colleges, has no 
meaning for members of minority groups who have 
dropped out of school in high school and little 
meaning for those whose level of achievement is 
too low to permit work at the college level. A 
number of colleges, through summer tutorials and 
selective admittance of students whose grades 
would otherwise exclude them, are trying to redress 
this indirect form of racial imbalance. 

In Newark, Del., the pressures for desegrega- 
tion in the public schools have had an effect on 
the nearby University of Delaware indicated by 
the following excerpt: 
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There are striking parallels in reactions to integrati 
among Newark’s civic agencies, school district, and t 
University of Delaware. Because the university pla 
such a large part in Newark’s affairs, this excerpt examin 


its problems with school integration. 
* * * * 


This section concludes the summary report ( 
the survey; the summary report is the first secti¢ 
of the full report, and it is also printed separate 
for those who desire only an overview of the ma 
findings of the survey. The full report contai 
a great deal of detailed data from which’ a sm¢ 
amount has been selected for this summary. — 
also contains a full description of the statistic 
analysis which explored the relationships betwer 
educational achievement and _ school cha 
acteristics. 
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2.0 School Environment 


2.1 Overview 


In the first century of this Nation’s history, op- 
portunity was associated with the frontier; the 
pioneer was the symbol of success. For much of 
the second century opportunity has been associ- 
ated with expanding industrial enterprise; the 
self-made man has been the symbol of success. 
Today, opportunity must be found in a highly 
organized technological society; the scientist is 
the symbol of success. 

Public schools are the principal means in our 
society for providing opportunity by developing 
mental skills and imparting knowledge. Their 
task is most critical for those groups which, 
through economic or cultural deprivation or so- 
cial exclusion, are least able to transmit to their 
children the skills that will provide them with 
opportunity in our Nation today. In this per- 
spective, the question of this report becomes a 
simple one: How well do the schools of our Nation 
provide such opportunity for minority group 
children who would otherwise begin adult life 
with a distinct disadvantage? The minorities 
which today are at the greatest disadvantage in 
this regard are racial and ethnic minorities, and it 
is five of these minorities on which the report 
focuses most attention: Negro Americans, Puerto 
Rican Americans, Indian Americans, Mexican 
Americans, and Oriental Americans. 

To answer such a question as the one posed 
above requires a variety of approaches. Most 
fundamental, of course, is the question of how 
well schools reduce the inequity of birth by pro- 
viding minority children an equitable foundation 
of mental skills and knowledge; that is, what re- 
sults do the schools produce? 

Using the criterion of standard tests of those 
mental skills that are necessary for further educa- 
tion and for today’s occupations, section 3.1 of 
this report examines this question. <A related 
question has to do with the initial language 
deficiencies that minorities from linguistically 
different cultures have at the beginning of school, 
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and what happens to these deficiencies over t 
period of school. This question is examined j 
summary form in section 8.2. In addition to t 
outcome of school as measured by test resul 
another outcome of school is the extent of schooli 
itself. Many children do not complete hi 
school; this outcome of schooling is examined 
section 6.1. 


Beyond such a question about the results | 
schooling, it is necessary to know about a numb 
of other matters. First is the question of the rm 
sources that go into schools attended by childre 
of minorities, in comparison with the resoure 
that go into schools attended by other America 
children. The statistical tabulation and discu 
sion of these resources is carried out in sectior 
2.2 through 2.9 of this report for elementary an 
secondary schools and section 5.1 for higher edi 
cation. In addition, special aspects of sch 
resources are examined in summary in sectic 
8.3 on guidance counselors and section 8.4 ¢ 
vocational education. | 


Once the results that schools produce, and t 
resources that go into schools are known, tl 
question becomes: What is it about schools thi 
has most effect upon the results that they produe 
Why and how are schools effective? This que 
tion is examined in section 3.2 for elementary al 
secondary education. A special examination 
the effects of an innovation in education—Hes 
Start summer preschool programs—is carried 01 
in section 8.1. 


There is one special aspect of educational 0 
portunity that has been, and continues to be, 
critical relevance for racial minorities, particular 
Negroes. This is racial segregation of schoolin 
whether by legal segregation, as has been true 
the South, or by social and residential segregatio 
as is truein the North. This aspect of education 
opportunity is examined throughout the repo 
but three sections of the report focus exclusive 
on facets of racial segregation. Section 3.3 @ 
amines in a preliminary way the results of schol 

: 


x, in elementary and secondary grades, in racially 
yregated and racially integrated schools. Sec- 
m 4.1 examines the training of Negro and white 
100lteachers. In racially segregated education, 
1001 faculties are also largely segregated by race. 
is section examines the joint implications of such 
sregation, taken together with the differential 
aparation of Negro and white teachers, for 
ucation of the generations of schoolchildren 
10 will be taught by these teachers. 

Another aspect of the problem of school segre- 
tion liesin the current attempts, both in the 
rth and in the South, to reduce the amount of 
ial segregation in the schools. Part of the 
rk that led to this report consisted of case 
dies of particular cities and communities which 
umined the condition of school segregation in 
» community, and changes in that condition. 
pm these case studies excerpts that illustrate 
eral problems in school desegragation have 
xn selected. These are presented in sections 
—7.8. 


I General character of school environ- 
ments 


The school environment of a child consists of 
iny things, ranging from the desk he sits at to the 
iid who sits next to him, and including the 
cher who stands in front of his class. Any 
tistical survey gives only the most meager evi- 
nee of these environments, for two reasons. 
st, the reduction of the various aspects of the 
vironment to quantitative measures must in- 
rently miss many elements, both tangible and 
re subtle, that are relevant to the child. The 
asures must be comparable from school to 
1001; yet the elements which are experienced as 
st important by the child will likely differ from 
e school to another, and may well differ among 
dren in the same school. 

Second, the child experiences his environment 
a whole, while the statistical measures neces- 
‘ily fragment it. Having a teacher without a 
lege degree may indicate an element of disad- 
ntage; but in the concrete situation, a school- 
iid may be taught by a teacher who is not only 
thout a college degree, but who has grown up 
d received his schooling in the local community, 
10 has never been out of the State, who has a 
th-grade vocabulary, and who shares the local 
mmunity’s attitudes. 

For both these reasons, the statistical examina- 
n of difference in school environments for mi- 


nority and majority children will give an impres- 
sion of lesser differences than actually exist. More 
often, though not always, these differences are to 
the disadvantage of minorities, so that the subse- 
quent sections will probably tend to understate 
the actual disadvantage in school environment ex- 
perienced by the average minority child compared 
to that experienced by the average majority child. 
Such an understatement of differences is a neces- 
sary consequence of a systematic statistical com- 
parison. This, however, is a lesser evil than the 
possible observer bias introduced by impression- 
istic and qualitative studies of school environ- 
ments. (In certain areas, such as community re- 
sponses to problems posed by segregation, quali- 
tative study is almost necessary, and the possibil- 
ity of observer bias must be accepted. The case 
studies which are excerpted in sections 7.1—7.8 
reveal aspects of segregation problems and com- 
munity response that a statistical study could 
hardly match.) 

To reduce the fragmentation of school environ- 
ments that statistical tables create, the major 
differences between school environments for minor- 
ities and whites have been summarized in two 
ways. First, particular aspects of the environ- 
ment are treated, examining the country as a whole 
and all regions. These aspects are divided into 
three major classes: the facilities and curriculum 
(sec. 2.2), characteristics of school staff, including 
both teachers and principals (sec. 2.3), and charac- 
teristics of fellow students (sec. 2.4). 

Second, to give a better picture of the school 
environments that Negro and white children 
experience in different regions of the country, 
the eight regional strata used in the survey are 
grouped into four, and the schools, staffs, and 
students in three of these are summarized for 
schools attended by Negroes and whites. The 
groupings are: the metropolitan North, including 
the West (sec. 2.5), the metropolitan South, 
including the Southwest (sec. 2.6), the nonmetro- 
politan South, including the Southwest (sec. 2.7), 
and the nonmetropolitan North. Since this last 
region contains less than 5 percent of the Nation’s 
Negroes, it is not examined separately. Finally, 
section 2.8 describes the schools, staffs, and stu- 
dents in schools attended by each of the other 
four minorities, for the Nation as a whole. Sec- 
tion 2.9 presents a brief tabulation of school 
characteristics in the outlying areas. This dual 
organization is necessarily redundant, but such 
redundancy may better accomplish the aim of 
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describing the school environments of minority 
and majority children. 


2.12 Comparisons within and between local 
areas 


When one finds a difference between the school 
environments of minority pupils and majority 
pupils, the question immediately arises: What is 
responsible for this difference? An important 
aspect of this question concerns residence: Does 
the difference arise because of differential alloca- 
tion of resources within the same locality, or does 
it arise because minority children live in different 
localities from those of the whites, with different 
resources? If a difference is the result of the first 
of these two causes, elimination of the difference 
requires attention to the local distribution of re- 
resources between minority and majority pupils, 
and to possible sources of discrimination; if it is 
the result of the second, this implies that there are 
geographic “‘pockets” of school deficiencies. The 
second means that certain localities—those in 
which a high concentration of minority students is 
found—have fewer resources devoted to schools. 
Elimination of the deficiency depends upon in- 
fusion of resources into the schools in localities, 
probably by means of an infusion of resources into 
the locality itself. 

To distinguish between these two sources of 
inequality, two procedures have been used. One, 
used only for Negroes, is to show results separately 
for eight geographic and metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan strata. Comparisons of Negro and white 
school environments within the strata show in- 
equalities within these regional strata; compari- 
sons for either race between different strata show 
inequalities that characterize the stratum as a 
whole. For example, table 2.24.2* shows that in 
the nonmetropolitan South, 15 percent of Negro 
elementary pupils and 11 percent of white elemen- 
tary pupils are in a school with a remedial reading 
teacher, while in the nonmetropolitan North, 37 
percent of Negroes and 46 percent of whites are in 
such a school. In one region, Negroes are slightly 
more often than whites in schools with remedial 
reading teachers; in the other, they are somewhat 
less often in such schools. However, it is in the 
comparison of regions that the major difference 
lies, with the nonmetropolitan South having a 
lower frequency of such teachers. This fact, taken 
together with the fact that there are many Negroes 
in the nonmetropolitan South, indicates a dis- 


*Page 100. 
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advantage for Negroes; it is a disadvantage shar 
by Negro and white alike in the nonmetropolita: 
South. 

These regional comparisons, however, show t. 
effect of locality of residence only very broad] 
by large geographic regions. To examine the sa 
question for much more restricted localities, 2 
additional datum is presented in the tables an 
discussed in the text. It is ordinarily referred 
as ‘whites in the same county,” and in the tabl 
is labeled ““W(N)” for whites in the same count 
as Negroes (and for other minorities, W( ), wit 
initials of the minority inserted). Its constru 
tion is described in appendix 9. In brief, t 
measure weights the schools attended by whites 1 
each county proportionally to the numbers ¢ 
Negroes in that county. 

It allows two comparisons. First, differenc 
between Negroes and whites in the same county 
show differences within the same counties (or th 
standard metropolitan areas, for the metropolitar 
strata). Comparisons between whites in the samé 
county and all whites in the region show difference 
between the counties or metropolitan area in whiel 
minority children are most heavily concentrated 
and those in which whites are most heavily con 
centrated. An example may be seen in the a 


table referred to above, 2.24.2, where 37 percen 
of Negroes in the nonmetropolitan North are int 
school with a remedial reading teacher, and 4f 
percent of whites are in such a school. To see th 
source of this 9-percent difference, we compar 
Negroes with the W(N) column, and find that 4 
percent of the latter have remedial reading teach 
ers. Thus, they are 3 percent different from Ne 
groes in these counties. The other compan 
of W(N) with whites in the region, shows tha 
whites in the same counties where Negroes ar 
concentrated are 6 percent less often in acho 
with remedial reading teachers than whites in thi 
region as a whole. Thus, in this case, the large 
part of the overall difference between Negroes ant 
whites is accounted for by the lower frequency 0 
remedial reading teachers in the counties wher 
Negroes are most heavily concentrated. 
In nonmetropolitan strata, the locality for whiel 
this comparison is made is the county; for metro 
politan strata, it is the standard metropolitan are : 
including the city and suburbs. The inclusion 0 
suburbs with the central city in metropolitan area 
means that the comparison between Negro an 
W(N) is in part a comparison of the schools in t 
cities, where most Negroes live, and the schools 1 


he suburbs, where many of the whites live. To 
ave restricted the range to the central city alone 
vould have obscured these city-suburb inequali- 
ies that exist within metropolitan areas. 


13 Distribution of Negro children 

Besides being classified by race, data for Negro 
nd white children are classified by whether the 
chools are in metropolitan areas or not. The 
efinition of a metropolitan area is the one com- 
1only used by Government agencies: a city of 
ver 50,000 inhabitants including its suburbs. All 
ther schools in small cities, towns, or rural areas 
re referred to as nonmetropolitan schools. 

For most tables, data for Negro and white 
uildren are classified by geographical regions. 
or metropolitan schools there are usually five 
gions defined as follows: 


Northeast —Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia 

Midwest —Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota 

South—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia 

Southwest —Arizona, 
homa, Texas 

West—Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming 


New Mexico, Okla- 


The nonmetropolitan schools are usually classi- 
d into only three regions: 


South—As above 

Southwest—As above 

North and West—All States not in the South 
and Southwest 


Data for minority groups other than Negroes 
e presented only on a nationwide basis because 
ere were not sufficient cases to warrant a break- 
wn by regions. The following table using 1960 
nsus data shows the distribution of Negroes age 
to 19 among the eight strata defined above. 

Since World War I there has occurred in. this 
untry a vast regional redistribution of the Negro 


population through internal migration.* In 1910, 
89 percent of the Negro population was con- 
centrated in the South. By 1960, the proportion 
of Negroes living in the North and West had 
reached 40 percent, almost four times the propor- 
tion in 1910. The great change in the concentra- 
tion of the Negro population is even more dramatic 
in their exodus to the metropolitan areas, and 
particularly to the large central cities of the 
Nation. In 1910, 73 percent of all Negroes lived 
on farms and in rural areas with less than 2,500 
inhabitants. A complete reversal had occurred 
by 1960 with 73 percent of the Negroes living in 
urban areas, with 65 percent being in the largest 
metropolitan areas. Moreover, it is in the central 
cities of the metropolitan areas where the bulk of 
these Negroes reside. In 1960, 51 percent of all 
Negroes in the United States lived in the central 
cities; this urban residential pattern is much more 
characteristic of the North and West than it is of 
the South. 


Table 2.13.1.—Distribution of Negro children 
age 5-19, 1960 


Number as} Number as 

Number of | percent of | percent of 

Stratum Negroes age all Negroes,| all children, 

5-19 age 5-19in| age 5-19in 

Nation stratum 
METROPOLITAN 
Northeast=s 2-8 937, 000 16. 0 9. 6 
Midwest-2]2.25) -.---_- 936, 000 16. 0 10. 2 
Wieshoeemee ree eee! 266, 000 4.5 4.9 
South sia pale 2 ws, 1, 580, 000 PHO) 22. 7 
Southwest__...._......| 265, 000 4.5 19. 3 
NONMETROPOLITAN 

North and West_______ 99, 000 ess ib? 
South222 20. W254 YR 1, 565, 000 26. 7 23. 2 
Southwests-22.... 2-2 213, 000 3. 6 22. 0 
OCA eee 5, 861, 000 JOONO ease e5s—— 


Furthermore, because the Negro population in 
this country is younger than the white population, 
the trend to a large concentration of Negroes in 
the cities is even more dramatic for the school-aged 
population. In 1960, 68 percent of Negro children 
of school age in the United States lived in the 
metropolitan areas. This 50-year pattern of 

*For a more complete account of the changes in the 
distribution of Negroes throughout the Nation, see Philip 


M. Hauser, “‘Demographic Factors in the Integration of 
the Negro,” Daedalus fall 1965, pp. 847-877. 
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migration is continuing* and promises to further 

increase the proportion of Negroes in the urban 

North and West. 

2.14 Racial composition of schools attended 
by whites and minorities 

The survey sample was not designed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining precise estimates of the racial 
compostion of schools attended by each of these 
eroups of children. Despite this, for large regions 
of the country, it is possible to estimate the dis- 
tribution of each of these groups of children in 
schools of varying racial composition. The re- 
gional groups for Negro and white children consist 
of clusters of the eight strata described in section 
1.2, as follows: the metropolitan North (Northeast, 
Midwest, and West), metropolitan South (South 
and Southwest), nonmetropolitan North (North 
and West), and nonmetropolitan South (South and 
Southwest). Graphs are presented (figs. 2.14.1—- 
2.14.28) + to show estimates of the racial composi- 
tion of schools at the beginning of school, for 1st- 
graders, and at the end of school, for 12th-graders, 
in each of these groups. 

Each graph shows the percent of pupils in a 
given group in schools with a racial composition of 
0-10 percent, 10-20 percent, 20-80 percent, and 
90-100 percent pupils of that same group. For 
example, figure 2.14.1 shows that in the metro- 
politan North, 27.8 percent of Negro first-graders 
are in schools that are 90-100 percent Negro, 
16.4 percent are in schools 80-90 percent Negro, an 
average of 8.0 percent are in schools in each 10- 
percent interval from 20-80 percent Negro, 4.5 
percent are in schools 10-20 percent Negro, and 
3.1 percent are in schools 0-10 percent Negro. 
(The data for 20-80 percent are averaged over this 
range, because the low frequency gives unreliable 
estimates for any 10 percent interval in this range.) 

The figures for first-grade Negro children show 
that their segregation is greatest in the metro- 
politan South, next greatest in the nonmetropoli- 
tan South, and least in the nonmetropolitan North. 
The first-grade white children are in schools that 
are even more completely limited to their own 
race. Almost no whites are in schools that are 
predominantly nonwhite. Among the other mi- 
norities, only Indian American children are located 
in any numbers in schools where their racial group 
is predominant. 


*See, for example, Bureau of the Census, Supplementary 
Reports PS (SI)-49, Nov. 16, 1965. 
{Figures appear at end of this section except four 


which appear in see. 1.1. 
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At grade 12, the racial concentration has re- 
duced somewhat for Negroes. More of them are 
in schools of intermediate racial composition, and 
a higher percentage of them are in schools that are 
predominantly white. The change is least in the 
South (figs. 2.14.16 and 2.14.18), and greatest in 
the nonmetropolitan North. However, this latter 
region contains less than 5 percent of the Nation’s 
Negroes, so that this integration represents only 
a small number of Negroes (see table 2.13.1). 

Whites at grade 12 show almost identical con 
centration in predominantly white schools as they 
do at grade 1. Although more Negroes at grade 
12 are in predominantly white schools, whites 
remain about as racially concentrated, though the 
category 90-100 percent obscures the fact that at 
erade 12, there is a higher percent of schools that 
have a few Negroes in them (though they remain i 
the 90-100 percent white category). The other 
minorities at grade 12 are, except for Oriental 
Americans, uniformly in schools where they are a 
smaller minority than are the grade-1 pupils. 

A slightly different way of looking at the data o 
racial composition is to find the percent of students 
of a race in schools in which they are the majority 
race. Almost all white pupils in both grades 1 and 
12 are in schools where they are a majority. The 
percentage rises to within a fraction of 100 percen . 
in grade 12 of the nonmetropolitan North and onl 
goes as low as 94 percent in grade 1 of the nonme 
ropolitan South. 


Table 2.14.1.—Percent of white and minority pupils 
in schools in which they are in the majority, fa 
1965 


Grade 12 


Item Grade 1 
50-100% | 50-100% 
Negro: 
Metropolitan North____._______- 72 
Metropolitan South____________- 97 
Nonmetropolitan North_________ 70 
Nonmetropolitan South _______~ 92 
AN FRE pIONS: 22 ==. a 6 a See a 87 
White: 
Metropolitan North......_..___-- 96 ) 
Metropolitan South._____._____- 100 gs 
Nonmetropolitan North. _______- 98 10 
Nonmetropolitan South _______- 94 9 
Aull Repiong..&..4555585_ een 97 9 
Mexican American_..._______________ 30 
PUSrto IRIGhn 2 See ee 8 
Indian Americans 2.0.0 0 se leeeeee 48 
Oriental American. ._.._____.______- u 1 


Negroes, although much less numerous than 
vhites, are almost as likely to be a majority in the 
chools they attend in the South, especially in met- 
opolitan areas. The greatest amount of racial 
liffusion, by this measure, for Southern Negroes is 
n grade 12 of the nonmetropolitan South, where 
5 percent of the Negro students are in predomi- 
antly Negro schools. Negroes in the North are 
ess racially isolated, especially at the 12th grade. 
\t grade 1 in both the metropolitan and nonmetro- 
olitan North, about 70 percent of the Negro 


children are in schools in which they are a majority. 
At grade 12, 35 percent of the Negroes in the 
metropolitan North are in predominantly Negro 
schools, but only 8 percent of the Negroes in the 
nonmetropolitan North are in predominantly 
Negro schools. 

A substantial number of Indian American and 
Mexican-American first-graders are in schools in 
which they are the majority group. This is not 
true at the 12th gerade. 
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FIGURE 2.14.1 


NEGRO PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 


GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.2 
NEGRO PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
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FIGURE 2.14.3 
NEGRO PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS —NORTH AND WEST REGION | 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.4 
NEGRO PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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WHITE PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 
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FIGURE 2.14.6 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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WHITE PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 


FIGURE 2.14.7 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.8 
WHITE PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.9 
WHITE PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.11 
MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.12 
PUERTO RICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.13 
INDIAN AMERICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF INDIAN AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.14 
ORIENTAL AMERICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 1 


PERCENT OF ORIENTAL AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.15 
NEGRO PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.16 
NEGRO PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.17 
NEGRO PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.18 
NEGRO PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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WHITE PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 


FIGURE 2.14.20 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.21 
P WHITE PUPILS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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WHITE PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTH AND WEST REGION 


FIGURE 2.14.22 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 


RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL (PERCENT WHITE) 


FIGURE 2.14.23 
WHITE PUPILS IN NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS—SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST REGION 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL (PERCENT WHITE) 
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FIGURE 2.14.25 
MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.26 
PUERTO RICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.27 
INDIAN AMERICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF INDIAN AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE 2.14.28 
ORIENTAL AMERICAN PUPILS—ALL REGIONS 
GRADE 12 


PERCENT OF ORIENTAL AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERING RACIAL COMPOSITION 
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2.15 Misclassification of minorities 


Children were classified by race and ethnicity on 
the basis of their responses to questionnaire items. 
Because of response error, some misclassification 
arose. This misclassification was probably least 
serious at grades 1 and 12, for at grade 1 the 
teacher completed the questionnaire, and at 
erade 12, the students were less likely to make a 
response error. It was probably greatest at 
erade 6, which was the first grade at which the 
child himself both read the questions and checked 
the responses. 

This misclassification is least serious for Negroes 
and whites, for the error responses constitute only 
a small fraction of the total for each of these 
groups, and also because a child was classified as 
Negro or white only if he did not check that he 
was Puerto Rican or Mexican-American on the 
question referring to ethnicity. It is probably 
greatest for Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. The anonymity of the pupil data made it 
impossible to check or eliminate incorrectly 
classified individuals. As a consequence, the data 
in section 2 for Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, 
and Indian Americans for elementary schools 
should be interpreted with caution, as should the 
results for these groups for grades 3 and 6 in 
sections 3.1 and 3.2. 


2.2 School facilities, services, and 


curriculums 


This section examines school facilities, services, 
and programs by comparing the availability of 
these various facilities and services for different 
minority groups, and for different parts of the 
country. No attempt is made to evaluate the 
significance of any of the differences found in this 
section. It merely presents the information 
derived from the questionnaires completed by 
principals and teachers regarding the facilities, 
special services, curriculums, programs for excep- 
tional children, pupil evaluation methods, and 
extracurricular activities available in their schools. 

Each school characteristic will be found in each 
of four tables, two of them dealing with elementary 
schools and two with secondary. In each case, 
one table deals with the availability of a charac- 
teristic to the various racial and ethnic groups and 
the other table deals with the availability to 
Negroes and whites in different regions of the 
country. 

In examining the availability of school facilities 
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as reported in the tables and text of this section, 
it is important to keep two points in mind, i 
addition to those discussed in section 2.1. The 
first is that not all facilities are equally relevant 
to learning, nor are they relevant in the same way 
to learning. A science laboratory performs 
different function than does a school psychologist 
Thus, there can be no overall summing up, to give 
a total measure of the differences in schools 
attended by the various groups under study 
Particular clusters or areas of facilities can b 
viewed somewhat as a whole, but there can be ne¢ 
real comparisons between things in quite differen 
areas—such as auditoriums and textbooks, fo 
example. At the end of this section, an overal 
view of the differences that exist in several larg 
areas of school functioning will be presented ast 
summary. Even to do this, certain facilities wil 
be grouped which are quite different, and which 
should be examined separately for most purposes 
A consequence of the noncomparability of these 
items is that they cannot be put in a general orde} 
of importance. Different persons will have dif 
ferent orders, depending on their beliefs abou 
what factors most affect learning. The order 0 
discussion of items in the text follows closely the 
order of the tables, which use the same genera 
groupings as used in other Office of Educatio 
publications. 
The second point that must be kept in mind: 
that for some services, there should be no pre 
sumption that they ought to be equally available 
Certain services, such as free lunches and fré 
milk, are services specifically provided for childre 
from low-income families. Such items are pre 
sented simply to show the level of availability ¢ 
such services to different groups, with no poss 
bility of assessing equality or inequality by # 
existence or absence of differences. 
The geographic designations used in the tables 
are explained in section 2.1. The abbreviation 
of racial groups are slightly different. The tert 
“whites in the same county” uses six symbols de 
fined as follows: whites in the same county ? 
Negroes, W(N); as Mexican Americans, W( 
as Puerto Ricans, W(PR); as Indian Americal 
W(IA); as Oriental Americans, W(OR); and 
other races, W(OT). An explanation of the mea 
ing of this statistic is given in section 2.12. Th 
tables designate the questionnaire item which su) 
plied the data using the letters P for principal, 
for teacher, and U for pupil or student; thus P= 
refers to the 11th item on the school princip 


estionnaire. In all the tables to follow, zero as 

ercentage means less than one-half of 1 percent. 

I School buildings, facilities, and equip- 
ment 


Pables 2.21.1, .2, .3, and .4 refer to the ques- 
is and special measures from the principal’s 
stionnaire about the physical characteristics of 
classrooms. In studying these four tables the 
jor differences between Negroes and whites can 
st easily be seen in the geographical groupings 
ables 2.21.2 and 2.21.4. The other two tables 
primarily useful for nationwide comparisons 
the non-Negro minorities with Negroes and 
tes. 
ybserving the nationwide averages first it ap- 
rs that school children of all groups differ rela- 
ly little in the physical school facilities avail- 
». In elementary schools (table 2.21.1) they 
have about the same: number of pupils per 
ruction room and teacher; number of makeshift 
ruction rooms; and percentage of students in 
sols with an old building. The largest differ- 
> from either the national norms or from whites 
he same locality appears for Puerto Rican chil- 
1 in buildings over 40 years old where it can be 
1 that 24 percent of them are in such buildings 


whereas only 16 percent of white children in the 
same counties as Puerto Rican children are in such 
buildings. 

Turning to table 2.21.3, it can be seen that the 
situation is similar with small differences generally 
prevailing. The largest exceptions are that 
Puerto Rican and Oriental children are seen to be 
in older school buildings. Another significant 
difference can be seen in number of pupils per 
room and pupils per teacher for Negro children 
but this can best be examined in the regional tables 
to which we now turn. 

On the national level it appears in table 2.21.1 
that there is no difference between Negroes and 
whites regarding the number of improvised or 
makeshift rooms in the schools attended by 
elementary school pupils, the elementary schools 
having an average of only one such improvised 
room per school building. However, on the 
regional level (table 2.21.2) we find some differ- 
ences. For example, in the metropolitan regions 
(except South and West) the Negro students 
attend elementary schools which have on the 
average one makeshift room while the white 
students of the region have no such rooms. The 
largest number is found in the secondary schools 


le 2.21.1.—Characteristics of elementary ' school plants attended by minority and white pupils, for the United 
States, fall 1965 


Item Question All WwW 


number 
(2) 


N |W(N) 


(1) (3) | (4) | 6) | © 


M 


(7) 


W(M) | PR_| W(PR)} IA | WIA) | OR | WOR) | OT | W(OT) 


(9) (10) | (11) 


‘age number of in- 
‘uction rooms per 
P-11 20 | 19 


23 | 20 


‘age number of 
provised or make- 

ift instruction rooms 
mpWiding: 2... 
ent of students in 
1001 plants of spec- 
od age: 

Less than 20 years 
20-39 years 
40 years or more 
age number of 
pils per: 
Instruction room ?___ 


age total enroll- 
ent in school 


18 


17 | 25 21 | 20 19 | 19 18 | 20 


33 
29 


31 
30 


450 |520 494 |475 


n all of the tables in Section 2, the values for ‘elementary’ school pupils are based on data for sixth grade pupils. 
neludes regular classrooms designed or remodeled for class instruction, laboratories and shops; excludes improvised or makeshift classrooms and general 


silities. 
ee app. 9.42 for explanation. 
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Table 2.21.2.—Characteristics of elementary school plants attended by Negro and white pupils, for metropolit 
and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States —— 
Item eee North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N_ |W(N) 
(1) (2) 3a) | 4 | @}@}]@ |] ® | ® (10) | (11) | (2) | (18) | ( 
Average number of instruction rooms per 
buildin poses 2 8 2 oe ee P-11 93 | 20 | 19 | 15 | 16 | 15 | 20 | 18 | 18} 13 18 
Average number of improvised or makeshift 
instruction rooms per building!_..-.--------| P-12 1 1 1 PEM Ye 1 1 1 1 0) 0 
Percent of students in school plants of speci- 
aE) ee a eee Maer ee nr P-10 
Thess thant’ 20) Veats=. 26-2 —-- = soe 63 | 62 | 60 | 48 | 47 | 54 | 72 | 42 | 34 | 73 | 58 
DOROnG OMVCATS. ce = eS es = ee eee 17. |.23 | 20:| 35°) 387°] 13%) Ql) 34 | 43°) 17 | Zo 
40 years or more__.. -.----------------|---------- TSU Aa Se | lea lO amo 4 | 21 |°20 9 | 17 
Average number of pupils per: 
ImeimietonmoOomM a= 2255 eS eee SM-1* 32 | 31 | 29 | 25 | 25 | 28 | 34 | 30 | 26 | 21 | 23 
SS ee SS See 8 ee ee Se ee SM-2* 29 | 29 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 25 | 32 | 27 | 27 | 23 | 24 
Average total enrollment in school_-_--------- P—40 547 |500 |485 |384 |336 [371 |465 |405 |414 |281 |418 | 37 
Metropolitan 
Pe ee ee ee ee a a et 
Question 


Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


N lwcy)| w | N |woyy)] Ww] N |wcXy)| W | N /WCN)| W ] N WON) 
(1) (2) (1s) | (6) | (17) | (a8) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | 25) | (26) | (27) | 8) | @ 


Average number of instruction 
rooms per building! - - -- ----- P-11 30 | 230.25.) 26.) 19. | 18 | 25 | 21 | 19) 18 | 20 | 26) 2h ae 

Average number of improvised 
or makeshift instruction 


rooms per building! _-_------ P-12 1 t | Fo eae or] OUP Tr? or er i Oo) (Oa eae 
Percent of students in school 
plants of specified age___...__| P-10 
Wexssithan 20% years. =. 2585502. -So 28 31 | 40 | 59 | 28 | 66 | 63 | 77 | 74 | 75 | 52 | 84 | 89 | 76 | 80 
PID ORGO VCHIS wire oe eee ee a oe 28. | 31 | 238 | 18 | 15.| 18 | 11 | 184 20) 27 | 164) 10) a4 ) ae 
AQKvieans OF more! --- so. ss |45--22—..- AS 27 | V8) bon 18h) Lea 2 8 4 21 1 1 7 6 
Average number of pupils per: 
Instruction room !_______--| SM-—1* 33 | 34 | 30 | 34 31 | 30 | 30 | 31 | 31 | 39 | 29 | 26 | 37 | 3% 
MNedcherccm. seer ae ee SM-2* 27 | 27 26 | 2911 29 128i | 28h) SOPSON FSO) ae Se SOM ee 
Average total enrollment in 
ROHOOI Peer. = eee ae. 228 P-40 640 |600 |587 |643 |560 [555 [599 |541 [524 [544 |474 |528 |600 [565 | 4 


1 Includes regular classrooms designed or remodeled for class instruction, laboratories, and shops; excludes improvised or makeshift classrooms and gent 
use facilities. 
*See app. 9.42 for explanation. 


of the metropolitan South where the average of them are in schools more than 20 years ol 
Negro student attends a school with an average The highest proportion with respect to age 
of four substandard rooms. (table 2.21.4) building is for secondary pupils in the metropoli 
In the secondary schools of the metropolitan Northeast where 81 percent are in buildings OV 
Midwest it is observed that the average number 20 years old. Other observations on these tab 
of pupils per instruction room is higher (54) than can be found in sections 1.2, 2.5, 2.6, and 2.7. 
any other region in the country; observing the Special rooms.—Tables 2.21.5 and 6 summatl 
age of the schools attended by these pupils, one information obtained from the principal’s qué 
finds that two-thirds (29 percent plus 38 percent) tionnaire about such elementary school facilit 
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le 2.21.3.—Characteristics of secondary! school plants attended by minority and white pupils, for the United 
States, fall 1965 


(Note.—SM-1 and SM-2 are average values for pupils of the specified groups] 


Item All| W 


N |W(N)} M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| 1A | W(IA) | OR | WCOR)| oT | WOT) 
number 
ie) (2) (3) | @ | © | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 

‘age number of in- 
cuction rooms per 
PRON cn oe P-11 41 | 41 | 41 | 45 | 40 40 | 55 56 | 42 43 | 60 54 | 50 50 
age number of im- 
ovised or makeshift 
struction rooms 
Poulding ........- P-12 1 1 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 1 1 
ent of students in 
1001 plants of speci- 
d age: P-10 
Less than 20 years___|__________ 54 | 53 | 60 | 50 | 48 51 | 40 50 | 49 52 | 41 63 | 54 57 
PemcOlSO years... =... 2......-- 29 | 29 | 26 | 36 | 40 39 | 31 39 | 35 33 | 32 26 | 29 29 
aumyears.Or more... _|--~.=-2..-=|| 17 | 18.4) 12) 18 | 11 10 | 28 10 | 15 14 | 26 11 | 16 13 
age number of pu- 
8 per: 
Instruction room 2___| SM-1* 31 | 31 | 34 | 31 | 82 31 | 33 33 | 29 29 | 32 32 | 31 30 
meachers Sse. oso] SM-2* 23 | 22 | 26 | 24 | 23 22 | 22 22 | 23 22 | 24 24 | 23 23 
age total enrollment 
Banoo 22... ___ | P=40 545 [541 |574 |553 [520 515 |619 595 |536 | 546 |625 624 |616 602 


SS ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 
n all of the tables in Section 2, the values for “secondary’’ school pupils are based on data for 12th grade pupils, 
ncludes regular classrooms designed or remodeled for class instruction, laboratories, and shops: excludes improvised or makeshift classrooms and general 


ilities, 
ee app. 9.42 for explanation. 


auditoriums, gymnasiums, and_infirmaries. 
information in the tables which is not self- 
anatory is described either in section 1.2 or in 
t follows. 

ecial Measure 4 is a combined average meas- 
of the proportion of auditoriums, cafeterias, 
nasiums, and athletic fields; it shows the Negro 
ortion to be lowest at 31 percent while that for 
whites in the same county as Negroes is 37 
ent. For this measure, the differences for the 
r races are not as pronounced as they are for 
Negroes but the whites have slightly more in 
y case. The whites in the same county as 
‘to Ricans, W(PR), attend elementary schools 
h have more of every facility than the national 
age. The Puerto Rican children have almost 
U facilities to whites in same counties. From 
regional table (2.21.6) one can see that ele- 
tary school whites generally have more of these 
ities than Negroes with the largest differences 
rring in the nonmetropolitan South. 

able 2.21.7 shows that the average white 
ndary school pupil generally has small ad- 
ages Over minority pupils and sometimes 
2 advantages. The largest are over Puerto 


Rican pupils, particularly with regard to shops 
with power tools, biology and chemical labora- 
tories, language laboratories, and athletic fields. 

The Negro-white differences found at the ele- 
mentary level are seen in table 2.21.8 to be much 
more prevalent at the secondary level. In every 
case, the Negro has the item less often than the 
white in the same county. The greatest difference, 
nationwide, exists for physics laboratories. Eighty 
percent of secondary school Negro students attend 
schools which have physics laboratories as com- 
pared with 94 percent of the white students. This 
difference is most pronounced in the nonmetro- 
politan South and Southwest and the metro- 
politan South where 13 to 18 percent more white 
pupils in the same county as Negro pupils attend 
schools with physics laboratories. 

Special Measure 5, Science Laboratory Facil- 
ities, is a combined measure of the proportion of 
biology, chemistry, and physics laboratories con- 
tained in the school. Negro and Puerto Rican 
children attend schools which have 89 and 87 
percent, respectively, of possible laboratories 
compared to 94 percent for white children. The 
other races show little difference on this measure; 
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Table 2.21.4.—Characteristics of secondary school plants attended by Negro and white pupils, for metropolita 
and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States : 
Item ee North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N) 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | &) | @ | @ | ®) | @ |} GO |} GD | G2) | G3) | ¢ 
Average number of instruction rooms per 
UGC ON ee ee Ce Sea eer Ser P-11 41 | 45 | 41 | 23 | 23 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 28 | 21 | 35 
Average number of improvised or makeshift 
instruction rooms per building! .____-------- P-12 Z\ 2 1 Ono) 1 1 2 1 0; 0 
Percent of students in school plants of specified 
age: P-10 
Mhesswthanv2 Oyeatse ssa a eee 60 | 50 | 53 | 64 | 65 | 35 | 79 | 47 | 52 | 76 | 65 
DOiOISOVeATE =. 2 5a = See 26 | 36 | 29 | 15 | 13 | 26 | 138 | 37 | 33 | 22 | 21 
AQ) years.Or over. -.-_=..-------2---+-54|—---==---- i) | ales | als) |) ak) 72 |) ats} 3 |) LoqiFlS On| ez 
Average number of pupils per: 
Instruction room! - = a ees SM-1* 34 30 31 | 27°) 20) B01 Sb Br) 28 220 
Men Chen se) 6 a Se oe ee ee ae SM-2* 26 | 24 | 22 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 30 | 26 | 25 | 20 | 20 | 2 
Average total enrollment in school______------- P-40 574 |553 (541 |421 |429 |421 |589 |529 |593 |435 |304 | 36 
a St 2 eee eee ee Ee eee 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N_ |W(N) 
qd) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) (27) | (28) 


Average number of instruction 

rooms per building }__-__--_-_- P-11 61 | 60 | 58 | 39 | 40 | 47 | 42 | 53 | 41 | 41 | 25 | 25 | 61 | 64 
Average number of improvised 

or makeshift instruction 


rooms per building! __--_---- P-12 0 1 1 3 2 1 4] 2 2 1 1 1 1 0 
Percent of students in school 
plants of specified age__-___-_- P-10 
hess than 20iyears. 35222 2/2 a2 === 18 | 47 | 64 | 33 | 38 | 43 | 74 | 55 | 84 | 76 | 31 | 43 | 53 | 55 
DOORS OHV. CRIS. j5— 935 - SL ee eee 41 | 27 | 20 | 38 | 27 | 37 | 18 | 40 | 14 | 16 | 68 | 56 | 46 | 45 
AQLVeRTSIOLOVED: 2-22 ole ee oe 40 | 27 | 15 | 29 | 36 | 20 3 0 0 6 1 1 2 1 
Average number of pupils per: 
Instruction room !________- SM-1* 35 | 32 | 28 | 54 | 41 | 33 | 30 | 33 | 34 | 28 | 41 | 42 | 31 | 30 
Meachetees = 2 s-2 2.52552 SM-2* 24 | 22 | 20 | 25 | 25 | 24 | 26 | 24 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 23 | 24 
Average total enrollment in 
SOO Nes eres aa ee P—40 604 |657 |673 |708 |619 |573 |672 |788 |843 |530 |672 |521 |428 |428 


1 Includes regular classrooms designed or remodeled for class instruction, laboratories, and shops; excludes improvised or makeshift classrooms and g 
use facilities. 
*See app. 9.42 for explanation. 


the regions where the differences are largest be- _ white children in the metropolitan regions (Nor 
tween Negroes and whites are the nonmetropolitan east and South) still have more than the 
and metropolitan South and the nonmetropolitan (Southwest) in the nonmetropolitan regions. 


Southwest. Libraries.—Centralized school libraries 
It is worth noting that in some cases the largest available to almost all (96 percent) of the second 
disparities are between the metropolitan and non- school children in the country but to only 72 
metropolitan regions. The foreign language lab- cent of the elementary school children. In 
oratories with sound equipment are a case in point; nonmetropolitan regions, elementary schools 


the Negro children who have distinctly fewer than tended by Negroes less often have a centrali 
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ble 2.21.5.—Percent of minority and white pupils in elementary schools with selected special facilities, for the 
j United States, fall 1965 


Type of facility Geeton All Ww N |W(N)| M W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | WOT) 
num 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 

litorium (solely) ______ P-13(e) 20 | 19 | 27 | 26 | 20 19 | 31 27 | 18 18 | 21 18 || 25 22 
feteria (solely) _______- P-13(d) 37 | 37 | 38 | 40 | 39 39 | 43 44 | 38 35 | 30 29 | 33 33 
nasium (solely) -_____| P-13(e) 20 | 21 | 15 | 18 | 19 20 | 27 28 | 20 20 | 14 14 | 17 19 

jchen for preparing 
jot GH ees ob es P-13(r) 85 | 86 | 85 | 91 | 81 83 | 85 89 | 89 88 | 92 92 | 81 86 
rmary or health room_| P-—25 67 | 68 | 71 | 72 | 59 63 | 62 68 | 64 CS) 7/76 80 | 70 72 
Glalirooms?___.__..._ SM-4* 37 | 38 | 31 | 37 | 35 37 | 35 40 | 37 38 | 34 35 | 34 37 


} Includes schools where hot lunches are brought to the school. 

A combined measure of the special rooms and athletic fields including combinations such as gymnasium-auditorium, cafeteria-gymnasium, etc., that are 
jained in the school. 

See app. 9.42 for explanation. 


ple 2.21.6.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in elementary schools with selected special facilities, for metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States = a 
Question 
Type of facility number North and West South Southwest 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(1) (2) (3) | @ | 6) | @ | @ | (8) | @) | Go) | Gy | (2) | G3) | 4) 
Bann (Solely)... 2 P-13(c) 27 | 26 || 19 3 4 oi) VG 42 405) as: 19 
Bmctian (ROLCLY)) Syn 5 OS ee ee P-13(d) 38 | 40 | 37 | 41 | 43 | 33 | 46 | 67 | 64 | 47 | 52 54 
ASLO (BOL) ee eo ee P-13(e) 15 | 18 | 27 2) |) al7/ fy) Usy | ote) fh ail |] Gy |) 27/ 21 
hen for preparing hot meals !_____________ P-13(r) 85 | 91 | 86 | 86 | 79 | 84] 91 | 97 | 96 | 96 | 98 81 
mapny. Or health room. ......--.=-..-=---- P-25 Wala |ov2n| 68") 52.163) || 52) 1 749))| 51 e445 Ssh ls 39 
Loe le eh a 2 tg (Ps SM-—4* Oat 8S) eo! | es) | eo oz | 52 148) aan lete 40 

Metropolitan 
Question 
Type of facility number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)|} W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
itorium (solely)_--_.-______| P-13(c) tae |] AEs I) ZO) | are |] sO) |) i) | x0) By a |} att 3 | PA ae 12 
Brea (solely)_-2 1.2.2 P-13(d) AN AT APA | 24 6522934) 482 48" 459) Bsa se 6 14 
masium (solely) ..........- P-13(e) 46 | 41 | 49 | 36] 18 | 19 6 5 Sal LS v9N || dz 0 0 8 

hen for preparing hot 

Se a il a a See P-13(r) Go eee od. | 68 71 | 98 | 99 }100 | 98 | 85 | 84 | 90 | 95 92 
®mary or health room_______| P—25 74 | 81 | 90 | 74 | 80] 79 | 81 | 74 | 76} 59 | 80 | 48 | 93 | 99 96 
malprooms 24. -.2-4....2.4.|) SM—4* B45; | 240) | 287] Say aise MB ey NPAas |) SH |] seal pasta) Mf wskey | Gb |) Bwik iy Ae) 34 


Includes schools where hot lunches are brought to the school. 
combined measure of the special rooms and athletic fields including combinations such as gymnasium-auditorium, cafeteria-gymnasium, etc., that 
)ntained in the school. 
See app. 9.42 for explanation. 
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Table 2.21.7.—Percent of minority and white pupils in secondary schools with selected special facilities, for th 
United States, fall 1965 


Type of facility Question All| W N |W(N) 
number 
Auditorium (solely) - ----- P-13(c) 47 | 46 | 49 | 60 
Cafeteria (solely) -------- P-13(d) 67 \*6bul) 728) 88 
Gymnasium (solely) - - --- P-13(e) 73 | T& | 641 79 


Shop with power tools____| P-13(j) 95 | 96 | 89 | 95 
Space and equipment 

available for labora- 

tory work in biology---_| P-13(k) 94 | 94 | 93 | 95 
Space and equipment 

available for labora- 

tory work in chemistry_} P-—13(1) 97 | 98 | 94 | 98 
Space and equipment 

available for labora- 

tory work in physics___| P-13(m) | 92 | 94 | 80 | 90 
Foreign language labora- 

tory with sound 

equipment. —.=_-_ === P-13(n) 55 | 56 | 49 | 58 
Typing classroom (solely) _| P-13(0) 90 | 91 | 88 | 93 
Baseball or football 


TTC) CG hy Sea P-13(p) 97 | 98 | 89 | 99 
Kitchen for preparing 

hotemeais/42 22-222 Sas P-13(r) 94 | 93 | 97 | 98 
Infirmary or health room_| P—25 TW 70) 6 
Specialnooms—--- = 4= — SM-4* 60 | 60 | 58 | 70 
Science laboratory 

facilitves: 2. 2-2 -222-2- SM-5* 94 | 94 | 89 | 94 


1 Includes those on school property, communitywide facilities, and those on another school’s property. 


2 Includes schools where hot lunches are brought to the school. 
*See app. 9.42 for explanation. ” 


library, but in the metropolitan South and South- 
west the reverse is true. However, the availabil- 
ity of libraries—both school and public—is least 
in the metropolitan Southwest. 

Although figures on the number of library books 
without reference to enrollment are of limited 
value because differences may result partly from 
differences in school size, they do indicate the size 
and, to some degree, the scope of collections avail- 
able to the various ethnic groups. Naturally, 
there are more books in school libraries at the 
secondary level than in those at the elementary 
level; the corresponding national average numbers 
being about 6,900 and 3,000. Nationally, only 
Puerto Ricans and Orientals appear to be in 
schools with particularly large libraries. 

Another measure of school libraries is the aver- 
age number of volumes per student. (In com- 
puting this average the schools which lacked 
libraries were included, and were counted as having 
zero volumes.) At the elementary level the Negro 
and white children in the same counties are in 
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M 


wm | pR|wR)| IA | wda) | OR | WOR) OT | WOT 


97 | 94 96 | 99 99 | 99 100 | 96 
92 | 83 94 | 90 93 | 97 97 | 91 


57 | 45 68 | 58 64 | 75 67 | 61 
92 | 94 96 | 92 93 | 95 96 | 94 


99 | 69 93 | 96 98 | 94 96 | 96 


95 | 93 96 | 94 93 | 99 99 | 93 
68 | 77 85 | 77 79 | 69 (65) 
63 | 62 64 | 63 65 | 69 60 | 66 


94 | 87 94 | 94 95 | 96 97 | 92 


schools which have 3.8 and 5.0 books per studen 
respectively, while at the secondary level the cot 
parable figures are 4.6 and 5.5 books per studen 
Puerto Rican secondary pupils differ most {rd 
white pupils in the same county with 6.2 bod 
per student as compared with 4.9 for comparat 
white students. This is probably a result of the 
being concentrated in central cities of large meti 
politan areas. 

Libraries are of somewhat less value without 
full-time librarian and of considerably less val 
without any librarian at all. Elementary sch 
minority students are somewhat more often tit 
white students in schools with a full-time libraria 
Mexican Americans are more often in schools ti 
have no librarian at all. For secondary scho0 
the differences between white and minority grotl 
are small, but the differences between metropolit 
and nonmetropolitan areas are not. The metl 
politan areas (except the Southwest) have | 
advantage ranging from 26 to 44 percent. 


»le 2.21.8.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in secondary schools with selected special facilities, for metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 


United States 
’ Question 
Type of facility number North and West South Southwest 


N (|WN)) W | N |W)! W] N Iwo)! w | N Iwao)! w 
(1) (2) 8 | 4) ® | ® | M | ® | @ | ao) | ay | a2) | aa) | aa 


pe and equipment available for laboratory 
RUBIO DI OLOP YS oe P-13(k) 93 | 95 | 94 | 99 | 97 | 87 | 85 | 89 | 88 | 98 | 94] 96 
ye and equipment available for laboratory 
mem Ghemistry.._=...__.______.._.___- P-13 (1) 94 | 98 | 98 | 98 | 96 | 97 | 85 | 94] 91 | 92 | 98 | 95 
ye and equipment available for laboratory 
BuEmIORD EY SICS= An P-13(m) | 80 | 90 | 94 | 80 | 80 | 90 | 63 | 81 | 83 | 74 | 87 | 93 


2. 23 SN ea P-13(n) 49) 58 | 5632) | 36) 24 | 17 || 22 32) 38) | se 19 
mog classroom (solely)__-._.______________ P-13(0) 88 | 93 | 91 | 89 | 91 | 77 | 70 | 80 | 92 | 81 | 88] 65 
ball or football fieldt____________________ P-13(p) 89 | 99 | 98 | 96 | 95 | 98 | 89 | 99 | 98 | 97 | 97 98 

i ae ee Soe P-13(r) 97 | 98 | 93 | 92 | 92 | 79 | 96 | 96 | 94 | 98 | 99 | 99 
[ee Se eee P-25 LOM 76) 75 | 47 | 49) 5651 58 | Sl 45: Pes) er | 47 
io Bee Ee SE ce ed ee SM-—4* 58 | 70 | 60 | 48 | 47 | 44 | 45 | 63 | 57 | 52 | 741 69 
eee ei, 2, eee SM-—5* 89 | 94 | 94 | 92 | 92 | 91 | 78 | 88 | 86 | 85 | 91 | 94 


Metropolitan 
Question 
number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(2) (15) j (16) | (17) | (8) | (19) | (20) | (21) } (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


ee oe P-13(c) 77 | 82 | 72 | 51 | 56 | 44 | 49 | 68 | 40 | 67 | 65 | 57 | 72 | 57 | 45 
Sf ae P-13(d) 88 | 81 | 73 | 55 | 67 | 54 | 77 | 93 | 97 | 75 | 69 | 63 | 77 | 91 79 
See eens P-13(e) DORIS | OOS ron 78M e716, |o2078e180) \)70) | 76 1) 7, ISON SOON mags 
See P-13(j) 67 | 95 | 97 | 99 {100 |100 | 89 | 91 | 90 | 92 |100 | 97 |100 |100 | 100 
2 and equipment available 
| laboratory work in 
1. eS ee eee P-13(k) 83 | 94 | 94 |100 | 94 | 99 | 95 | 97 |100 |100 |100 | 97 |100 |100 | 100 
> and equipment available 
laboratory work in 
i ee ee eee es P-13(1) 99 | 99 | 99 |100 ]100 |100 | 94 /100 |100 |100 |100 | 97 |100 |100 | 100 
and equipment available 
laboratory work in 
fee ee et P-13(m) | 92 | 97 | 99 | 94 | 98 | 96 | 83 | 96 |100 | 96 |100 | 97 | 76 | 76 | 100 
on language laboratory 
h sound equipment ______ P-13(n) 47 | 80 | 79 | 68 | 48 | 57 | 48 | 65 | 72 | 69 | 90 | 97 | 95 | 94 80 
g classroom (solely) ______ P-13(0) 94 | 99 | 93 |100 | 98 | 96 | 89 | 96 | 99 | 92 | 96 | 97 /100 100 | 100 
yall or football field 1______ P-13(p) 75 | 92 | 95 | 77 |100 |100 | 92 ]100 100 | 94 | 99 | 99 100 {100 | 100 
en for preparing hot 
Ee te Ree ee P-13(r) 99 |100 |100 | 88 | 96 | 96 |100 |100 |100 /100 |100 |100 | 99 | 97 92 
ary or health room______-_ P-25 96 | 99 | 99 | 70 | 81 | 83 | 88 | 86 | 83 | 74 | 80 | 85 | 71 | 80 87 
ONS a2 SM-4* Cialeven| 07 Weo9 GS 58 i oe Iten|| aL) v0) | 76) 72a 75 NGO) 86b 
e laboratory facilities_____| SM-—5* 91 | 95 | 97 | 97 | 96 | 97 | 91 | 97 | 99 | 98 | 99 | 96 | 91 | 91 99 


cludes those on school property, community wide facilities, and those on another school’s property. 
cludes schools where hot lunches are brought to the school. 
@ app. 9.42 for explanation. 
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Table 2.21.11.—Percent of Negro and white pupils in elementary schools with available textbooks, for metropolitg 
and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


United States 


Item Question 


number 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Nonmetropolitan 

North and West South Southwest — 
N W(N) WwW N W(N) 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (18) | (14) 


School has free textbooks_________- 
School has sufficient number of 


VEXGDOGKSS 2% 0 OE Be ee P-20 84 94 
Age of school’s textbooks: P-17 
INoltexte furnished 2a. .2- 525. 4 2 
Texts under 4 years old____-_-- 67 68 
Texts 4 or more years old_____- 29 29 
Item Question Northeast 
number 
N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (5) | (16) | (17) 
School has free textbooks_____-_-__- P-16 100 |100 | 98 


School has sufficient number of 


70. 271.) 373.1, 99) || “87 9 


76} 90} 94] 97 


il yf (le 1) Coil 51 60 | 63 | 60| 47] 67 : 
35 | 29] 37] 45| 29] 29) 28| 52] 31 


Metropolitan 


Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (28) | (27) | (28) | ¢ 
72 | 65 | 54 | 84 | 91 | 82 | 83 | 65 | 65 | 98 |100 | 10 
RemUROOKSEe 5 a 85> ee ee aoe ee P-20 90 | 97 | 97 | 97 | 99 | 99 | 74 | 95 | 98 | 82 | 85 | 84 | 95 | 91] B 

Age of school’s textbooks: P-17 

No texts: furnished —_—..=.--- 2 1 2 
Texts under 4 years old___--- 57 | 47 | 56 
Texts 4 or more years old___- 41 | 52 | 42 


A public library is also a relevant resource to the 
child as a supplement to his school library. Com- 
pared with whites in the same county, all minority 
pupils in both elementary and secondary schools 
are more often found to attend schools within 
walking distance of a public library. This rela- 
tionship is a little more marked (a) for elementary 
than for secondary pupils, (6) for metropolitan 
than for nonmetropolitan areas, and (c) for Puerto 
Ricans, Negroes, and Orientals than for other 
groups. This condition probably arises from the 
fact that these minorities often live in the central 
cities with high population density. In the 
metropolitan areas of the Midwest, for example, 
public libraries are accessible to 82 and 90 percent 
of the Negro elementary and secondary students, 
respectively, while the corresponding figures for 
the white students in the same county as the 
Negroes are 43 and 55 percent. The patterns are 
in the same general direction for the other minority 
groups. They, too, may reflect the concentration 
of these groups in the central cities. 
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Textbooks.—In the country as a whole, free tex 
books are available at the elementary level (table 
2.21.9 and .11) almost equally to students of @ 
races and to Negro students in almost all regions 
At the secondary level, a higher percentage ¢ 
Negro students attend schools with free textbook 
than is true for whites in the same county. Th 
difference is most pronounced in some certail 
metropolitan areas. 

Availability of textbooks does show difference 
by race. At the elementary level, all of th 
minority groups attend schools with a greater lad 
of texts than whites in the same county. Onl 
84 percent of the Negro elementary pupils atten 
schools having enough texts, compared to $ 
percent of the white pupils in the same countié 
The gap is most noticeable in the metropolita 
and nonmetropolitan South, and to a lesser degré 
in the metropolitan Northeast. 

At the secondary level, Negroes and the white 
in the same county are least likely to be in schod 
with sufficient texts. This handicap stems largél 
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Table 2.21.14.—Percent of Negro and white pupils in secondary schools with available textbooks, for metropolita 
and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question North and West South Southwest 
Item number 
N W(N) WwW N W(N) W N W(N) W N W(N) WwW 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (8) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13 
School has free textbooks__-_-__---_-_- P-16 70 60 62 42 42 53 51 51 43 94 91 
School has sufficient number of 
GOSINOOKR =o. oo =-- soon cee o P-20 85 | 86| 95 | 99] 94] 99| 79| 88| 91) 97] 100) @ 
Age of school’s textbooks: P-17 
No texts furnished__________-- 8 | 14 9 0 1 1 8 9 | 25 0 0 
Texts under 4 years old__------ 61 68. | 624) 77) FE) 56 | 1G) MO) “S4e) 3 67 
Text 4 or more years old_---_-_- 27 24 | 28 23 24 43 28 21 22 25 33 
Copyright date of biology text- 
books: P-19 
Biology not taught_--_._--__- 0 3) 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 3 6 
Text under 4 years old_______- 82 85 82 73 70 64 67 78 ae 90 81 : 
Text 4 or more years old__-_-__- 13 10 15 26 27 34 27 21 22 3 11 
Metropolitan 
Question Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
Item number |__ i a 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (14) | (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | 
School has free textbooks_______- P=16 98 | 96 | 91 | 67 | 48 | 39 | 58 | 33 | 34 | 98 |100 | 97 } 99 | 99 . 
School has sufficient number of 
MENUDO OKGMEy a5 eco A Swe P=20 94 | 99 | 99 | 98 | 99 |100 | 69 | 68 | 97 | 94 | 56 | 57 | 96 | 99 g 
Age of school’s textbooks: P-17 
INO texts furnished. _._.....- 1 1 Soa 20 E20 ey esi 4 1 4 0 0 0 
Texts under 4 years old_-__---- 55 | 53 | 59 | 51 | 73 | 67 | 56 | 63 | 65 | 99 | 85 | 82) 59 | 87 
Text 4 or more years old____-_ 42 | 47 | 34 | 35 6} 13 | 19 6 | 31 OF ae Oe oe: 
Copyright date of biology text- 
books: P-19 
Biology not taught_______-_- 1 5) 3 0 6 1 0 3 0 (ey lal | kee 0 0 
Text under 4 years old_______ 78 | 68 | 84 | 92 | 94 | 97 | 85 | 93 |100 | 77 | 69 | 63 | 98 | 99 
Text 4 or more years old____- 26) | ee 8 0 2 7 0 0 5 | 20 | 20 2 1 


from both the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
South. 

There seem to be no important differences 
nationally relative to the recency of text books 
used by minorities and the majority. ‘This is true 
in both elementary and secondary schools. In 
the elementary schools the major regional differ- 
ences occur in the nonmetropolitan Southwest 
and the metropolitan South. In secondary 
schools, the largest Negro disadvantage occurs in 
the Midwest. 

Biology is taught in nearly all of the secondary 
schools in the country but in only relatively few 
elementary schools. Regionally, the nonmetro- 
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politan areas are more disadvantaged with respet 
to the age of the texts used. 


2.22. Special school services 


The special school services discussed in thi 
section also come from the questions in the prifl 
cipal’s questionnaire. The data on these question 
are presented in tables 2.22.1 through 2.22.4. 

Free lunches and free milk.—Minority pupl 
generally receive free lunches and free milk somt 
what more often than white pupils but perhaps né 
to the extent one might expect in view of the 
lower average economic status. Both elemental 
and secondary school Negroes in the nonmetrop® 


South have considerably less access to these 
Vices than whites in the same counties, but in the 
jtropolitan South the situation is reversed 
\cept for free milk in secondary). 


Attendance.—Attendance seems to be reasonably 
|l demanded in schools attended by all groups 
ept Negroes. In the South, however, there 
bears to be much less attention given school 
endance, both in schools attended by Negroes 
those attended by whites. In the nonmetro- 
itan South, a lower percent of Negroes are in 
fools with well-enforced laws. It should be 
iced that although 82 percent of all white 
ils were in elementary schools with a well- 
jorced attendance law, only 52 percent of them 
re in schools with an attendance officer; the 
esponding figures for Negro pupils are 58 and 
ercent. 

hool nurse.—A higher percent of Negro 
ils in the country, at both the elementary and 
)ndary levels, attend schools where there is a 
or part-time nurse than do the whites in the 
e county. Elementary and secondary school 


} 


. 


Service Question All WwW N_ |W(N) 
number 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
P-14 
Bek Sere 8 NA) 9 
Percent in schools 
with MOnes_...- = _ 36 | 39 | 26 | 34 
milk; P-15 
Average percent 
SED ee 9 Sau 9 
Percent in schools 
vik MONE = 8 39 | 41 | 31 | 39 
dance law in the 
1001 district P-7 
No compulsory 
school attendance 
LIN p SS Scat Seles, ae 5 Al al) 5 
as a well-enforced 
compulsory school 
attendance law_-__- 78 | 82 | 58 | 63 
hologist (full- or 
t-time) in the school_| P-33 34 | 36 | 28 | 30 
e (full- or part- 
e) in the school-_--___ P-37 63 | 63 | 65 | 56 
idance officer (full- 
art-time) serving 
ech ene Pe P-38 55 | 62) | 68 | 61 


M 


Negroes have distinctly more access to a school 
nurse than whites in the metropolitan South and 
Southwest regions. 

School psychologist—There are no noticeable 
differences in the Nation between the services of 
school psychologists available to the different races 
with the exception of the Puerto Ricans (low) and 
Oriental Americans (high) in elementary schools. 
On both the elementary and secondary school 
level the Negro students in the metropolitan 
Northeast have less access to a school psychologist 
than the whites in the same county. The South 
and Southwest regions are far below the rest of 
the Nation in the frequency of schools with 
psychologists—both in schools attended by 
Negroes and those attended by whites. 


2.23 Curriculum 

Free kindergartens.—Tables 2.23.1 and .2 show 
that for the Nation as a whole, only 48 percent of 
all elementary pupils attend schools having free 
kindergartens. The children in the nonmetro- 
politan areas, especially in the South, are those 
most often without kindergartens. 


e 2.22.1.—Percent of minority and white pupils attending elementary schools having certain services, for the 
United States, fall 1965 


W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | W(OT) 
(8) (9) (10) | G1) | (2) | G3) ] G4) | G5) } (6) 
6 | 15 OS 9 6 6 8 7 
38 | 24 28 | 33 34 | 47 46 | 35 38 
7 | 14 ) || ales 11 9 8 8 8 
41 | 33 33 | 32 35 | 37 43 | 39 41 
5 8 8 6 5 3 3 6 rf 
75 | 68 Oi oz 77 | 85 86 | 76 78 
32 | 26 33 | 31 33 | 45 47 | 39 39 
59 | 63 61 | 66 62 | 71 70 | 64 64 
56 | 62 59 | 43 44 | 57 53 | 59 56 
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Table 2.22.2.—Percent of Negro and white pupils attending elementary schools, haying certain services, for metro 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 


Service Aare North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N_ |W(N) 
@) (2) (3) | 4) | © | @ | @ | @&) | @ | Go |} G1) | G2) | Gs) | ¢ 
Free lunch: P-14 
Average percent getting---.._----------- 10] O74 Gh 8 | 15 
Percent in schools with none__---_-_------ 26 | 34 | 39 | 39 | 38 | 51 | 14 
Free milk: P-15 
Average percent getting----------------- ll) AOF GPS) Fleets Al OM ee. 
Percent in school with none__------------ 31 | 39 | 41 | 30 | 26 | 35 | 34 
Attendance law in the school district: P-7 
No compulsory school attendance law-_-_-_- Tal |] iG) 4 0 0 0} 22 
Has a well-enforced compulsory school 
stibendance laws. =--.--=-2--. #34-eeoe—= 58 | 63 | 82 | 77 | 86 | 90 || 26 
Psychologist (full- or part-time) in the school__| P-33 28 | 30 | 36 | 25 | 33 | 34 a 
Nurse (full- or part-time) in the school-------- P=37 65 | 56 | 68 | 48 | 47 | 57 | 13 
Attendance officer (full- or part-time) serving 
tihesChOGlee 5: SF ie Pee seas see ee P-38 68 | 61 | 52 | 64] 51 | 32 | 54 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Service number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 


(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) 
Free lunch: P-14 
Average percent getting---- 13 6 5 3 3 Sel) LOM LSS LSS 10 8 8 
Percent in school with none_ 50: | 53 | 55 | 58 | 59 | 55 9 | 32'| 16 | 24 6 7) 
Free milk: P=15 
Average percent getting_--- 32 | 24 4 5 4 6 8 6 9 8 8 7 
Percent in schools with none_ 29 | 43 | 60 | 48 | GO | 55 | 25 | 44 | 36 | 27 7 | 14 
Attendance law in the school 
district: P-7 
No compulsory school at- 
tendanes law. 2-2 ..-.-.- 0 0 0 3 0 0 | 19 | 39) | 38 0 0 0 
Has a well-enforced com- 
pulsory schoolattendance 
hs ee See eee 97 | 96 | 96 | 85 || 88 || 89!) 4) 88 |) 58 29) 169) 77 
Psychologist (full- or part-time) 
IMpNe SCNOGl 2-4. -ae2- 225 P-33 50 | 69 | 59 | 35 | 42 | 34 5 (0) 0 | 19 | 24 | 26 
Nurse (full- or part-time) in the 
BCLUOlE See so ose oe eS P-37 93 | 93 | 91 | 91 | 90 | 88 | 66 | 48 | 28 | 82 | 49 | 65 
Attendance officer (full- or part- 
time) serving the school-___--- P-38 94 ) 88 | 81 | 73 || 63) 54 | 66 || 52 || 77 1 48 5 4 


Free kindergartens are generally more available —_ by regional agencies. Ninety-three percent of 8 
to Negro pupils in the metropolitan areas. How- — secondary and 62 percent of all elementary pupl 
ever, it should be noticed that the white pupils attend State-accredited schools; 75 percent of & 
in the same counties as Negroes also have some secondary and 27 percent of all elementary pup 
advantage over other white pupils in the region. attend regionally accredited schools. (Policl 

Accreditation. —Tables 2.23.3, 4, .5, and .6 deal of regional accreditation of elementary schoo 
with the accreditation of schools by State and vary widely over the Nation.) 
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ple 2.22.3.—Percent of minority and white pupils attending secondary schools having certain services, for the 
United States, fall 1965 


Service Question All 


N_ |W(N) 
number 


M 


lunch: 
. Average percent get- 
a Peewee Se 5 
| Percent in schools 
| with none__..__._- 
>» milk: 
: Average percent get- 


35 | 37 


45 | 44 


hool district: P-7 

No compulsory 
school attendance 

il 

Has a well-enforced 
compulsory school 
attendance law__-_-_ 

hologist (full- or 
time) in the 


76 | 58 


P-33 31 | 23 


se (full- or part-time) 
Bue school... _--2-. 
ndance officer (full- 
part-time) serving 

PERG OO oe so 


P-37 62 | 62 | 61 


65 | 64 | 68 


higher percentage of white pupils generally 
nd both regional- and State-accredited schools 
r that for any minority. For example, only 
yercent of all Negro elementary pupils in the 
ion attend such schools, compared to 66 
ent of white pupils living in the same county. 
Negroes a major source of this difference, 
» for elementary and secondary pupils, is 
d in the South both in metropolitan and non- 
opolitan areas. In some other parts of the 
try, Negro elementary pupils are more often 
nding regionally- or State-uccredited schools 
are white pupils. 
rt and music teachers.—Tables 2.23.7, .8, .9, 
.10 present the data concerning art teachers 
music teachers in the schools. Only 16 per- 
of elementary pupils attend a school in which 
eis a full-time art teacher. Nationwide, white 
Is tend to have more art and music teachers 
1 minority pupils, but the minorities have a 
it tendency to have more than whites in the 
e county. 


34 


46 


66 


67 


W(M) | PR | W(PR) |, TA | WIA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
(8) (9) (10) | (11) | (12) | (18) | (14) | (15) | 6) 

5] 11 5 | 12 3h || 3) 4/ 5 4 
35 | 20 23 | 37 40 | 25 24 | 33 33 

ANE 7. 4} 10 5] 3 3) 3 3 
44 | 39 45 | 48 49 | 51 41 | 49 45 

3) 4 5 | 6 5 1 Tle 4 
75 | 83 82 | 66 68 | 87 85 | 78 78 
33 | 32 45 | 28 31} 50 53 | 35 38 
64 | 63 75 | 61 56 | 72 70 | 68 66 
67 | 81 78 | 61 59 | 72 71 | 68 65 


Generally, secondary school pupils have avail- 
able both full-time music and art teachers to a 
much greater degree than elementary pupils, and 
metropolitan areas generally provide a greater 
percentage of their pupils with both art and music 
teachers than do nonmetropolitan areas. Differ- 
ences between racial and ethnic groups are very 
small. 


School time and homework.—In elementary 
schools (tables 2.23.11 and .12) there appears a 
definite tendency for the schools throughout the 
South and Southwest to be in session for a longer 
time each day and to expect more homework. 
At the secondary level (tables 2.23.13 and .14) this 
tendency doesn’t show for either of these measures. 
Nationally, secondary school pupils have an 
average academic day of about 6.4 hours, or 0.5 
hour longer than elementary school pupils, and 
are expected to do about 1.8 hours of homework 
daily, as compared to 0.9 hour for elementary 
school pupils. 
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Table 2.22.4.—Percent of Negro and white pupils attending secondary schools, 


politan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


: United States 
Service re North and West 
N |woy)] w | N |WN)| W 
() (2) g)|@/]6)]@® | @ | ® 
Free lunch: P-14 
Average percent getting__...-...__----.- 8 6 4 5 + 4 
Percent in schools with none___-__-_----- 25 | 26 | 37 | 41 | 39 | 45 
Free milk: P-15 
Average percent getting. ----..---------- 5 5 5) 5 5 8 
Percent in schools with none___--__------ 46 | 36 | 44 | 63 | 58 | 52 
Attendance law in the school district: P-7 
No compulsory school attendance law_-___- |) a5: 5 1 i 9 
Has a well-enforced compulsory school 
aiiencdan cela wae: eee ee 58 | 56 | 76 | 59 | 63 | 83 
Psychologist (full- or part-time) in the school__| P-33 D3 24a one) 16) von 20 
Nurse (full- or part-time) in the school------- P-37 61 | 50 | 62 | 34} 34 | 50 
Attendance officer ‘/full- or part-time) serving 
UREPSCHOO ae es se ee ee ee eee P-38 68 | 68 | 64 | 46 | 44 | 42 
Metropolitan 
Question = 
Service number Northeast Midwest South 
N |wiy)| w |] N |wa)!| Ww] N |way)| w 
Q) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | (49) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) 
Free lunch: P-14 
Average percent getting_-__-_ 7 4 3 9 8 4 C 4 4 
Percent in schools with 
10/0) a a ee S45 ZO 49 s2691827 sons lieeil || e2ih 
Free milk: P-15 
Average percent getting_-__ 5 3 3 3 9 5 4 4 4 
Percent in schools with none 29 | 40 | 50 | 49 |} 38 | 38 | 47) 389 | 35 
Attendance law in the school 
district: P-7 
No compulsory school 
attendance law__.___--_- 0 0 0 0 0 0} 21 | 40 | 86 
Has a well-enforced com- 
pulsory school attend- 
MNCCUAW= 2. =teseee~oecu 97 | 93) 90 | 69 | 72) 88} 50 | 24 | 58 
Psychologist (full- or part- 
tinre) im the schools... -=.-.- P-33 30) 58), 40 | 73 | 42 | bd 0 1 1 
Nurse (full- or part-time) in 
WITGHE GMO G le a hoe esas 2 wept P-37 88951 92°98 | So i 87 166 Ba 49 
Attendance officer (full- or 
part-time) serving the 
ACUOOl= .s S2Giuseo ea ws eae P-38 95 | 75 | 80 | 67 | 79 | 65 | 68 | 61 | 89 


having certain services, for metr 


Nonmetropolitan 
South 
N |W(N)| W 
(9) | (0) | G1) 
135/101)" 10 
10 6 | 12 
8 8 5 
28 | 14] 28 
19 | 15 7 
29 | 46 | 61 
1 2 4 
10 ee 20 
51 | 62 | 65 
Southwest 
N. |W(N)| W 
(24) | (25) | (26) 
7 3} 3 
11 | 50 | 48 
4 3 3 
54 | 50 | 48 
4 0 0 
13 3a in Wy Aa 40) 
4 0 3 
76 | 16 | 20 
36 | 36 | 37 
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Southwest 


N_ |W(N) 
(12) | (13) | (i 
Tf 6 
37 | 15 
6 5 
48 9 
5 0 
65 | 68 
1 0 
52) | 50 
59 | 59 
West 
N_ |W(N) 
(27) | (28) | @ 
2 3 
53 | 39 
1 1 
84 | 60 
0 0 
96 | 97 
70) aa 
99 | 99 
94 | 95 


le 2.23.1.—Percent of white and minority pupils attending elementary schools having kindergartens or nursery 


| 
\ 
Question All 
number 
i: .. (2) (3) 
i P-3 
i vailable, free to all 
oun Eee eee 48 
one available_____- 41 
Available, but fee is 
Gnarged..._...-.- 6 
ery school: P-4 
Available, free to all 
VD ee Sees 1 
one available______ 92 


Ww N |W(N) 


48 | 45 | 36 
39 | 49 | 59 
7 1 3 
1 5 1 
93) 89 | 94 


schools, for the United States, fall 1965 


M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WTA) 

(7) (8) (9) | (0) | G1) } (2) | (13) 

46 46 | 45 43 | 43 44 | 58 

38 40 | 44 48 | 41 43 | 26 
8 7 6 6 9 9 1 
2 1 5 1 4 1 3 

89 92 | 89 94 | 89 93 | 81 


schools, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Item 


(1) 


srgarten: 


ry school: 


Question 
Item number 
(1) (2) 
garten: P-3 
vailable, free to all pupils_ 
None available__..________ 
vailable, but fee is charged- 
school: P-4 


vailable, free to all pupils_ 
None available_........._- 


vailable, free to all pupils. __________ 
Broravallabpless-.-. = 2 < soot Se 
vailable, but fee is charged _________ 


vailable, free to all pupils_________- 
BUEIAV AIAG = 


North and West 


OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 


(15) | (16) 


52 52 
38 39 
2) 4 4 
1 3 1 
90 93 


2.23.2.—Percent of white and Negro pupils attending elementary schools having kindergartens or nursery 


number 
(2) 
P-3 
P-4 
Northeast 
N |W(N)| W 

(15) | (16) | (17) 
90 | 84 | 74 
Te ke2 |i) LS 
1 2 0 
5 2 2 
93 | 88 | 89 


United States 
N |W(N)| W 
(3) | @) | ©) 
45 | 36 | 48 
49 | 59} 39 

i 3 7 

5 1 1 
89 | 94 | 93 

Midwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(18) | (19) | (20) 
93) | 77 1166 

2/18) 29 

1 5 5 
16 1 1 

81 | 99 | 99 


N |W(N)| W 
() | (7) | ®) 
28 | 36 | 56 
59 | 56 | 22 
12 5 | 10 
0 0 0 
98 | 97 | 87 
Metropolitan 
South 
N |W(N)| W 
(21) | (22) | (23) 
23 0 0 
74 | 98 | 96 
0 0 0 
6 0 0 
89 | 98 | 96 


Nonmetropolitan 
South 
N |W(N)| W 
(9) | (0) | (1) 
1 0 1 
84 | 93 | 94 
1 2 1 
1 0 0 
85 | 93 | 94 
Southwest 
N |W(N)} W 
(24) | (25) | (26) 
61 | 28 | 18 
34 | 26 | 36 
3 | 40 | 44 
6 0 0 
91 | 92 | 98 


Southwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(12) | (18) | (14) 
1 1 20 
87 | 87 66 
1 5 2 
0 1 0 
88 | 90 87 
West 
N |W(N)| W 
(27) | (28) | (29) 
91 | 98 87 
7 2 13 
0 0 0 
5 2 1 
90 | 94 96 
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Table 2.23.3.—Percent of white and minority pupils attending elementary schools accredited by the State a 
iting agency and by regional accrediting association, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question au | w |owNn {lway| mM | wo | PR |WPR)| IA | WGA) | OR W(OR) | OT | WO! 
number 
(1) (2) 3 | 4 | 6 |@}]@ (8) (9) (10) | (11) }| (2) (13) | (14) (15) | (16) 
Accredited by State: P-5 
2 ee ae eS 62 | 64 | 57 | 66 | 58 59 | 63 67 | 59 64 | 54 54 | 54 
IN Qe pe oe Olean Gn LOM | meng 8 | 13 9} 10 7 8 9 | 11 
Accreditation not 
available... -<...=- 25 | 26 | 20} 21 | 28 30 | 18 20 | 24 26 | 32 34 | 30 
Accredited by regional 
association: P-6 
VG ia eee ee || S|) P76 || BEE | PAL 2320 Bil || 7455 27 | 22 22 | 26 
NOPE aS Set eno 29) S28 | RSas lei \no0 29 | 33 28 | 30 27 | 33 30 | 26 
Accreditation not 
available__-=._.-- 38 | 39 | 29 | 34} 43 44 | 30 36) 37 41 | 37 41 | 43 


Table 2.23.4.—Percent of white and Negro pupils attending elementary schools accredited by the State accrediti 
agency and by regional accrediting association, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fi 
1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |Wd)| ¥ 
(1) (2) (3) | 4 | © | ® | @ | @& |} @) | GO) | GL | G2) | Gs) 
Accredited by State: P-5 
WCE: ES AGE ae ee Se Ee ae eee 57 ||| 66 || 64 | 67° 76 || 71 | 57 1 73s 7 | 91 oe 
INO. . Bee = ee ee ee oan ne eee oe 16 | 10 7 4 2 AWN BA) || al7é 8 1 0 
Accreditation not available________------ 20 | 21 | 26 | 28 | 21 | 24 6 5 5 3 6 
Accredited by regional association: P-6 
WO Gh ores Se ee SA ee es A rt oe 27 | 34 | 28 | 38} 48 | 29 | 16 | 25 | 22 | 59 | 41 
We, ee ees See Se eee See ae 34) 20 Wh 289) 18" | 0385297) 69 | 61 ole los ean 
Accreditation not available_____--------- 29 | 34 | 39 | 34 37 | 32 8 | 10} 21 | 18 | 238 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) 
Accredited by State: P-5 
WGSHas sono hate awe Boone 49 | 49 | 52 |) 75 | 72 | 83 | 55 | 80} 55 | 89 | 77 | 76 
INGE ie 2 Ze eee ed 7 1 6 0 1 Wy) aay |} alee |) Bail 0 0 0 
Accreditation not available_ 42 | 49 | 41 | 21 | 27 | 16] 18 2 | 13 24 Tons 
Accredited by regional associa- 
tion: P-6 
Wiese cea aoe oe ee eae aoe 34 | 28 | 24 | 52 | 42 |) 49 | 21 | 51 | 35 | 42 | 23) 23 
NOL .- -deeucensde=seenneu 8 | S14] Sel, 7) Te) 46 1) 2b 4688) BS 88 
Accreditation not available_ OLeOL | ot Seo ean (PaCS Salton sy aloo 
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re 2.23.5.—Percent of white and minority pupils attending secondary schools accredited by the State accrediting 


agency and by regional accrediting association, for the United States, fall 1965 


Question 
number 


(2) 


dited by State: 


INT 0). i 
Accreditation not 
available__.._...- 

edited by regional 
30 


r 
) 
| 


ij ecreditation not 

| available. .._..._ 
: 

) 


All 


WwW 


N_ |W(N) 
(5) | (6) 
91 | 96 
2 1 
4) 4 
68 | 74 
26 | 23 
2} 2 


M 


W(M) | PR | W(PR) 
(8) (9) (10) 

92 | 94 95 

74 |) al 1 

6} 5 4 

79 | 78 65 
16 | 21 53 

7 |) AL 2 


IA 


(11) 


71 
22 


on 


W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
(12) | (18) | (4) | (45) | (16) 
93 | 77 83 | 86 90 
2) 11 6} 5 4 
4) 12 ut} 6 
77 | 86 87 | 81 82 
19 | 13 12 | 17 16 
3) fal OF 1 


2.23.6.—Percent of white and Negro pupils attending secondary schools accredited by the State agency and 
by regional association, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Item 
(1) 
| 


dited by State: 


ccreditation not available____ 
d a by regional association: 


Be citntion not available____ 


Item 


(1) 


dited by State: 


. ecreditation not available___ 
dited by regional association: 


ecreditation not available___ 


Question 
number 


(2) 


P-6 


Question 
number 


(2) 


P-5 


United States 


North and West 


N |W(N) 


(15) | (16) 


Northeast 


WwW 


(17) 


Nonmetropolitan 

South Southwest 

Ww N W(N) WwW N (WN) WwW N W(N) WwW 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) |} (11) (12) |} (18) (14) 

93 95 92 88 86 92 95 95 | 100 100 
3 4 ai 10 6 - 1 0 0 0 
4 0 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 

76 69 70 65 40 55 59 30 61 62 

22 30 29 33 54 39 37 49 8 15 
2 0 1 2 3 5 “ 7 10 7 

Metropolitan 
Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | 22 | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 

99 |100 |100 | 96 /100 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 72 | 91 80 
0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 2 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 26 9 18 

75 | 93 | 86 | 72 | 72 | 81 | 92 | 81 | 86 j100 |100 | 100 

25 TNE |) 19") 28.5) 20 |) 19} 2 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0) 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 


87 


Table 2.23.7.—Percent of white and minority pupils attending elementary schools having art and music teache 
for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question Au | w|wn |way| mM | wa | PR | WPR)| 14 W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | WO 
number 


(1) (2) (3) | 4 | © | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) | (1) | G2) (13) | (4) | (15) }) (6 
Art teacher: P-30 4 
No art teacher- - ---- 60 | 57 | 68 | 74 | 74 75 | 65 66 | 69 69 | 59 65 | 66 i 
Rant-nmes 2-2-3 O37 Orato) tive ike Wet || al7é 16 | 14 16 | 21 20 | 19 
4 or more days a 
WG) aoe eee 16. Weale2a| Seiel2 10 | 18 18 | 14 13 | 16 12 | 14 
Music teacher: P-31 
No music teacher- --- Df *\| Wy || Bis || oe" || Bit 31 | 35 33 | 27 27 | 24 24 | 32 
Part-time... -----2- XV | ZO) |) S370 |) ZL || eid 40 | 31 33 | 33 35 | 43 46 | 40 
4 or more days a 
CC knee oe se BBY || Bi | 24 | Yay | ail 29 | 34 35 | 41 38 | 33 30 | 28 


Average full-time 
equivalence of art 


and music 
teacherss.=- = 26> SM-8* _ 88 || 40) |, 29) |. 29) |) 32 _ ail |}, aha . 36 |. 38 . 37 |. 40 . or |. 3& 


*See app. 9.42 for explanation. 


Table 2.23.8.—Percent of white and Negro pupils attending elementary schools having art and music teachers, f 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


a 


Nonmetropolitan | 
United States : 


Question ; 
Item number North and West South Southwest . 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N) 
(1) (2) (3) | 4) | (6) | © | @ | &) | @) | GO) | Gd } G2) | Gs) ( 
coe ke S| ie ee ee eee eee 
Art teacher: P-30 
INOVANUAVCACHO— 2. 58a 2 ee 68 | 74 | 57 | 61 | 60 | 53 | 88 | 92 | 91 | 89} 91 
[PTH 00d (eee ee eee ge a ees TOR We | 2de| ole e295 925 6 4 4 3 5 
4 or more days a week__-_.--_---------- 12 Sa elie ht) aul |) Aa 6 4 4 7 5 
Music teacher: p-31 
ING RIUISIC VenCheresa es 22) 2 = ee 388 | 34 | 25 | TS ES | ey eee) ARO) Ne issih] 3370 
Fi ee a Ores eae 37 | 40 | 41 | 72 | 64 | 42 | 24 | 29 | 42 | 12 | 18] 9 
ATOr more days a Week. = 2-522 sane 5-- 24 | 25 | 35 | 22)| 24 | 438°) 26 | 24) 17 | 37 | o0nm 
Average full-time equivalence of art and music | 
ROAORELSE Set te Sh eee oe SM-8* |, 29 |. 29 |. 40 |. 40 |. 38 |. 48 |. 22 |. 21 |. 21 |. 25 |. 31]. 
a a ae ee ee ee 
Metropolitan | 
Question a ee 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N_ |W(N) 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (47) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | C 
Art teacher: P-30 
INO-art. teacher: --25-. +. OEM Pall aay Sey alte) yoy Wray |] sh | hk | vere Wp seep eke) 724 |) Si 
Partie <5. se ee SS 44 | 47 | 41 | 35 | 79 | 68 | 16 1 1 D) Gi 10°) 19 6 
4 or more days a week----- 29) 325) 405) oh 1 20) |) 12 7 5 8 | 14 1 7) 7 z 
Music teacher: P-31 
No music teacher--------- 13>) 138°) TL) as 5 6 | 48 | 49 | 62 | 68 | 35 | 37 | 35 | 28 
IPAPIHUIMNC... SS cosncesee ces 48 | 41 | 40 | 49 | 72 | 62 | 80 | 30 | 21) 7 | 14) 21 54 1-66 
4 or more days a week- ---- 34 | 46 | 49 | 38 | 23 | 32 | 21 | 20 | 17 | 23 | 50'| 61 9) 6 
Average full-time equivalence 
of art and music teachers._...| SM-8* |. 50 |. 57 |. 63 |. 50 |. 49 |. 50 |. 23 |. 20 |. 18 |. 22 |. 31 |. 35 |. 23 |. 19 | ; 


*See app. 9.42 for explanation. 


le 2.23.9.—Percent of white and minority pupils attending secondary schools having art and music teachers, 
for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question All Ww N |W(N)| M W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | WOT) 
number ‘ 
(1) (2) 8) | @ | © | ®}] @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 
| 
jteacher: P-30 
No art teacher______ 29) |) 29) || 33 62. |, 32 30 | 12 1 211 19 4 6) 21 21 
§ Part-time___________ BY Gui sea Sch 22 3) 1 Bl 4 6) 5 5) 6 7 
/4 or more days a 
i a ee 65 | 64 | 65 | 64 | 66 67 | 86 85 | 74 76 | 91 89 | 74 72 
ic teacher: P-31 
No music teacher__-__ 6 6 | 10 8 | 12 11 5 4 5 5 2 4 4 
Part-time........._. 6 6 4 6 4 5 1 3 if 7 2 1 5 6 
4 or more days a 
2h ene 88 | 88 | 85 | 85 | 84 84 | 94 92 | 88 88 | 96 97 | 91 90 


|Average full-time 
equivalence of art 
and music teachers_| SM-8* |. 78 |. 79 |. 76 |. 76 |. 75 . 76 |. 90 . 89 |. 82 . 84 |. 94 | . 95 |. 84 . 83 


® app. 9.42 for explanation. 


e 2.23.10.—Percent of white and Negro pupils attending secondary schools having art and music teachers, for 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W | N /W(N)| W ] N [wwy)!] W | N IwcN)| Ww 
(1) (2) (3) | 4 | 6) | © | (@ |} @& | @) | (oO) | (4) | (2) | (43) | (14) 
eacher: P-30 
INo art teacher_________________________ 33 | 32 | 29 | 52 | 48 | 42 | 79] 81 | 70] 59 | 54] 68 
“TST ne ge a Se, SO te coll ey 2 3} Gat evo) | 18 5 2 5 1 2 0 
or more days a week__________________ 65 | 65 | 64 | 38 | 41 | 387 | 17 | 16 | 25 | 40} 45 31 
ic teacher: P-31 
| Penusiccteacher s2< 9-22) sa ee LON Sess LO Sei 23/2 5s SO) e279 eee eel ee 
BEUREUUING = Se a hoe ease ese eee ee 5 6 oy preys) BIS KO || Parl |) 218} 3 5 2 
/ Gy more days a week2.=...22._..-.=__. 85 | 85 | 88 | 87 | 85 | 87 | 65 | 50 | 61 | 85 | 79 | 77 
erage full-time equivalence of art and 
) BRICHUCRCNOES = <b fac, ee nS SM-8* = CO) e716) leo) Move |. OS! 1169) |) 445 loos 47) 6S) oom laEDe 
| Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)} W | N /W(N)| W | N |WCN)}] W ] N JWCN)| W | N IWCN)] W 
(2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
| eacher: P-30 
ANO art teacher___________-_ ] 3 5 AN 26n il sol |P20 leoO |) 22) 84s) 32 1 ] 3 
Peri-time Lk A ee rae 0 0 0 0 6 5 1 15) 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| or more days a week____-_ 99 | 97 | 95 | 95 |} 68 | 85 | 68 | 75 | 44 | 78 | 66 | 68 | 99 | 99 97 
teacher: P-31 
. © music teacher__-______-_ 0 0 0 3 1 0} 12 3 0 Y |) 24) ws 1 1 3 
icy a ge 5 1 S 0 6 4 2 0 0 9 7 3 0 0 
| or more days a week__-_-__ 95 | 99 | 97 | 96 | 93 | 96 | 87 | 97 |100 | 91 | 79 | 82} 99 | 99 97 
erage full-time equivalence 
| f art and music teachers__| SM—8* OMe Oe eo ba GoulSer |. 92 |. 7a |. SG il. v2) |, SO | ele von noe kos: ||. 96 
; 


ee App. 9.42 for explanation. 
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Table 2.23.17.—Characteristics of college representatives visiting the high schools Y 
pupil to talk with interested students during the 1964-65 school year, for the United States 


Item Question | All | W N | W() 


number 


(1) (2) 


Average number of Negro 
colleges sending repre- 
Sentatives:._--=-=.-..-- 

Average number of white 
colleges sending repre- 
sentatives: ..=2-.----- 

Proportion of representa- 
tives visiting schools 
from Negro colleges_-_ -- 


0. 6} 0. 1} 3.0 


11. 8/13. 0) 5.3 


. 05) . 01) . 36 


: oe eee SS oS ee 


There is no general tendency for minority pupils 
to differ from majority pupils on these measures. 

At the elementary and secondary scnool levels, 
an average of 4 percent of all students are in 
less-than-full-time attendance. Nationally, at 
both school levels, from 2 percent to 4 percent 
more minority than majority pupils are in part- 
time attendance. In most regions a difference of 
a similar magnitude exists between Negroes and 
whites. 

OCurriculums.—The data in table 2.23.15 reveal 
that between 90 percent and 95 percent of all 
senior high school students in the country are 
enrolled in schools offering college preparatory, 
commercial, and general curriculums. LEighty- 
eight percent of Negro students are in secondary 
schools offering college preparatory curriculums, 
while the comparable figure for whites in the same 
county is 97 percent. More striking is their 75 
percent enrollment in schools offering commercial 
curriculums compared to 94 percent for whites in 
the same county. 

To get some indication of whether or not mi- 
nority pupils have the same number of alternative 
curriculums available as white pupils, the ratio of 
curriculums offered to all six possible curricular 
offerings was computed (SM-11). Thus, if a 
school offers all six curriculums, its ratio is 100 
percent, and if all schools in the region do so, the 
regional ratio also is 100 percent. The ratio for 
the average high school is about 88 percent for all 
schools in the country. While the racial averages 
vary about this average (from 82 percent for 
Puerto Rican Americans to 91 percent for Oriental 
Americans), minority-majority differences are 
small. 
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fo eee ee Ee ee eS SS ai |e cil. | 


0. 2) 0. 5 


of the average white and minor 


PR | W(PR)| IA | WA) 


M | W(M) OR | W(OR)| OT | WO! 


ao) | az) | a2 | @3)} G4) | G5) | Gg 


o10 9} 0.2) 0.4 01/05) 02,07 


11.3| 9.5] 16.5/10.5) 12. 5/11. 1) 13.5/12.4) 14 


OR .s09 .O1) . 04 . O1] . 04 . 01; . 05 


Senior high school principals were also ask 
to classify their schools according to their primar 
curricular emphasis. For the country as a whd 
95 percent of the schools were classified to 
either (a) academically oriented (20 percent), { 
comprehensive in nature (74 percent), or { 
special-curricular schools concentrating on ¢ 
culturally disadvantaged (1 percent). The 1 
maining 5 percent are distributed among voe 
tional, technical or trade schools, or nonrespons 
Puerto Rican pupils are least often, relative 
white pupils in the same county, to be in scho 
with academic emphasis. Negroes are slight 
less likely to be in a school classed as acaden 
and more likely to be in a special curric 
school. Regionally, there are wide variatid 
and among minorities there are some variatit 
but with no consistent majority-minom 
differences. 

Tables 2.23.17 and 2.23.18 present the dé 
about the degree to which predominantly Neg 
and predominantly white colleges send represet 
tives to interview secondary school students; 
the proportion of all college representatives 
predominantly Negro colleges. White colleg 
much less often send representatives to sch0 


attended by whites in the same county oF 
whites in general. This is especially the © 
for Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

The highest exposure of Negro students 
white college representatives occurs in the me 
politan West, where the average is 12 coll 
which is about 25 percent lower than the 
college average for whites in the same cout 
Among other minorities, the difference 10 | 
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Table 2.24.1.—Percent of minority and white pupils in elementary schools having available programs for excepti 
children, for the United States, fall 1965 


Question au | w | Nn {woy| m | wap | PR | W@R)| IA | WGA) | OR W(OR) | OT | W( 
number 


Item 


(2) (3) | 4 | 6 | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) | (12) | G3) } 4) (15) 


SS a 


(1) 


Speech therapist (full- 
and part-time) - - - ----- P-32 58 | 60 | 54 | 49 | 47 48 | 54 54 | 52 53 
Remedial reading teacher 
(full- and part-time) --- 
Accelerated curriculum in 
one or more subjects _ -- 
Percent of pupils in school 
in remedial mathema- 


P-86 38 | 40 | 29 | 40 | 34 38 | 32 42 | 42 41 


tics classes: P-92 
(QaAbramee oP es 35 | 37 | 24 | 28 | 34 39 | 30 33 | 39 36 
he OMNES ne Sos eee 6 6 iy |) ail 6 U 5 8 5 if 
ROSA 2 ee 2 2) 3 2 2 2 3 3 2 2 
= OMe ee 1 0 2 0 1 ) 1 0 1 0 
DGS ee ee eee 1 1 2 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 
2 NOL MOTe == 2 1 2 1 4 3 3 1 2 1 
Not offered __ ----- = 46 | 45 | 50 | 51 | 42 42 | 43 45 | 44 46 
Percent of pupils in school 
in remedial reading 
classes: P-93 
(ES SSS eee Sil | S33 |) 8 || Zane |} eal 35 || 22 29 | 28 Bill 
5 Oe ae es ae ee G5 |} ae? |) alah} aes) a 13 | 14 1G), Wy 15 
RO=t45.02 5: fo ee 6 6 6 6 4 4/10 9 7 7 
fool Gees a ee 2, il 4 2 2 1 4 2 2 1 
IUD 2 eee oe 2 2 1 1 4 3 3 2 4 4 
DrOEsMOLe= = = 3 2 4 1 5 5 5 2 5 3 
Not offered _ —_---..- 33 | 32 | 38 | 41 | 32 33 | 30 33) || 34 33 


School provides separate 
classes for the following 
groups: 

Low IQ or mentally 
retarded pupils- - -- 

Pupils with behavior 
and adjustment 


P-94a 49 | 48 | 54 | 51 | 43 44 | 44 44 | 44 48 


problems- - - ------ P—-94b PD) 2) aly |) 1) |) Gl 11 | 16 15>) 21 12 
Non-English-speak- 
ing pupus...---...| P-94e¢ 5 5 4 5 8 7 ¢) + 7 5 


Rapid learners - - - -- P-94d ZA 2 2A 2S 20 | 25 26 | 21 21 
Special skills or tal- 
ents (e.g., art, 
MUSEO ea Ae res 
Pupils with speech 
impairments_- ---- 
Physically handi- 
capped pupils_ --. 
Separate classes for spe- 
CISIICASCH = oe one 5 oe 


P-94e 29 | 30 | 28 | 30 | 24 25 | 32 28 | 27 27 
P-94f 49 |} 51 |} 41 |} 43) 41 41 | 44 43 | 42 44 


P-94¢ Pl |) PAX |i aley PAO |) Ae/ 20 | 18 19) 19) 19 


SM-10* | 29 | 29 | 29 | 29 | 27 27 | 30 28 | 28 28 


*See app. 9.42 for explanation. 
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inantly white colleges is greater for Puerto 
ans where the average is about 10 colleges per 
bol compared to almost 17 for whites in the 
je county. 


Programs for exceptional children 


xeeptional children need special services 
‘opriate to their particular needs or talents. 
ry of these services, special classes, and pro- 
ms are costly and require highly trained 
Jessional staff which the smaller or poorer 
hol systems cannot provide. Recently, how- 
t with increased Federal aid to education, more 
lols have been attempting to provide services 

Since large pro- 


hh fit some of these needs. 
ions of ethnic minority groups are in the 
r socioeconomic levels, one might expect 


: 
| 
: . : ° 
Ea onately more of the minority group 
: 


fren to need special attention to overcome 
ational disadvantages. 

the elementary level the most noticeable 
‘mm is the consistently lower percentages for 
can Americans and consistently higher per- 
ges for Oriental Americans relative to the 
nal norms. The differences do not generally 
ar to be the result of race since there are only 
r differences with whites in the same counties. 
he secondary level, the national pattern for 
tal Americans is almost the same as it was in 
ipntary schools, but for Mexican Americans 
Mot quite as pronounced. Negroes are most 
fent, relative to national norms, in the 
bility of remedial reading and arithmetic 
ps and in the availability of accelerated 
. ulums. 

zionally, the major differences for elementary 
tls are apparent between the South (including 
outhwest) and the rest of the country. In 
Bt every case the South and Southwestern 
s are substantially behind the other regions. 
the secondary level the situation, although 
Ss pronounced, tends to be the same. An 
ple of how extreme the variation can be 
en regions is the availability of special classes 
ysically handicapped pupils: In the metro- 
n South 8 percent of Negroes and 2 percent 
ites in the same counties have such classes 
ble; in the metropolitan West the comparable 
jitages are 53 percent and 82 percent. The 
hat half of the Nation’s Negro children live 
» South must be kept in mind in observing 
nces of this kind. 


| 


2.25 Pupil evaluation and placement 


School principals were asked a number of 
questions about testing, tracking, promotion, 
assignment to schools, and assignment to classes of 
pupils. These questions were asked about the 
prevalence of testing in the schools to determine 
the differences, if any, between the exposure of 
groups of pupils to intelligence and achievement 
tests. The prevalence of testing in public schools is 
indicated by the fact that principals report that 
approximately 90 percent of the Nation’s pupils 
are in schools where intelligence and achievement 
tests are given at both the elementary and second- 
ary levels. The achievement test is slightly more 
frequently used than the intelligence test at both 
levels. (tables 2.25.1 thru 2.25.4) 

Among the racial and ethnic groups, the differ- 
ences in exposure to intelligence tests are slight 
at both levels with the exception of the Puerto 
Ricans, for whom more pupils are in schools 
which do not give intelligence tests as compared 
with whites in the same county. Nationally, 
Negro pupils appear to have almost the same op- 
portunity to take intelligence tests as white pupils, 
but this is not the case in every region of the coun- 
try. For example, at the elementary level, 27 
percent of the Negro students in the metropolitan 
Northeast are in schools which do not give any 
intelligence tests: the comparable percentage for 
white pupils in the same county is 15 percent. At 
the secondary level in the metropolitan South the 
percentages are 15 percent and 0 percent respec- 
tively. 

According to the principals’ reports, achieve- 
ment tests are widely used in both the elementary 
and secondary schools attended by all racial 
groups. Nationally, there are no noteworthy 
differences between Negro and white secondary 
students in regard to achievement testing in the 
schools they attend. There are however, quite 
different patterns of achievement testing in the 
various geographical regions of the country and 
also some differences between Negroes and whites 
within particular regions. 

Some schools, as an aid to counseling, give 
‘fnterest inventories” to pupils which reflect their 
feelings and preferences rather than indicate 
their knowledge, ability, or experiences. Rela- 
tively few students (16 percent) are in elementary 
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schools which give interest inventories. Scores schools which use interest inventories: 50 per 
are used primarily to identify vocational goals for the Negroes in the whole country as compa) 
and to assist career guidance; the tests are more _ to 67 percent for whites. This is true also in ey 
useful at the secondary level. Their use in a region in both metropolitan areas of the So 
school probably indicates greater attention to and in the metropolitan areas of the Southy 
vocational guidance. where over 20 percent more white than Neg 

Sixty-four percent of all high school pupils are — students attend schools where interest inventoj 
in secondary schools which give interest inven- are used. For the other racial groups, the ray 
tories to students in at least one grade. Negroes is from 47 percent of Puerto Rican students 
are less often than whites to be in secondary 65 percent of Indian American students. 


Table 2.24.2.—Percent of Negro and white pupils in elementary schools having available programs for exceptic 
children, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 

Question 

Item number 


North and West South 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) 3) | 4 | © | ® | @ | ® | ® | Go | ay 


ee SS 


Speech therapist (full- and part-time) -------- P-32 BA | AQ | 60) | 5 4859 7 jel25 te 
Remedial reading teacher (full- and part-time) _| P-—34 BO ZO SOM eee | AO Oe alter eel aaa 
Accelerated curriculum in 1 or more subjects-_-- P-86 29 | 40 | 40 | 47 | 54 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 24 
Percent of pupils in school in remedial mathe- 
matics classes: P_-92 
(Sl UE Pe Sey ee snes ee ee 94 1.28 37 | 16 | 21 | 388 |) 22 | 29 | 28 
pO) ae eS a Sees a ens ee Jao) lal Cle ee | pene | atstel] ezeballie 25 | 22 
Qe Ate ee en oe SF) 2 Dh On) aaa ae aa ae |e 
RCs See eS. See = Se eee ee Deal 40)! oOE| POx EO) Ge) 28) BO ak O 
aA pi ee ee ee ee ae 2 eal 1 On Ono 1 1 2 
DO HOMSMOLG. 2.5 a2 555 aeons aa 2 1 1 0 0 0 i 4 2 
INGtOMene = a son eee ee en 50 | 51 | 45 | 58 | 538 | 49 | 50 | 51 | 54 
Percent of pupils in school in remedial reading 
classes: P-93 
(Valter  S ee oe e e ee 23) 2% | Son Lon! LS 28s) ise e2a5 eho 
a0) le SO ee 2 re ee a Wt} ale) | alee |p aul | ass ail 6 i 5 
NO=V4_ 2 22 - -L-- -- -=-- --- == - = 2 == 5 == Gin ei || sO | ele entes afc Gy lat 
eign de. Bee. blue 4 Biba oaks ae Sa aetna lee dee mera age 
Se taal sd ing oe Se, Ce As oon (Ui Ve ek Vea OS um eis ee 
PAS) (CUMS 1X0) ce ey ee 4 1 2 0!] 0 3 3 5 2 
Wot offered_4 =.= == -----25--------- 38 | 41 | 32 | 38 | 38 | 30 | 49 | 48 | 49 
School provides separate classes for the follow- 
ing groups: 
Low IQ or mentally retarded pupils------ P-94a 54 | 51 | 48 | 54 | 53 | 48 | 30 | 29 | 29 
Pupils with behavior and adjustment 
ptoblems.- - --------+----------------- P-94b MSY | aitey eis Wy 5 ls} 1 8) | adel 48 
Non-English-speaking pupils ------------ P-94¢ Zs Pay ee ee |e 1 1 0 
Rapid»Jearners- . - \ -------------------- p-94d 2M || 2324) 18 ol Sal gi 5 
Special skills or talents (e.g., art, music) - -- P-94e PAIN KOTO Stay Sto) pea] sy |) eal Ink! 
Pupils with speech impairments___--------| P-94f At | 43) | 50 1°34" 2o 40 IF 1Sr aie) a 
Physically handicapped pupils_-_--------- P-94¢ 1S QOn or oR ueeoal eae 3 £ lee 
Separate classes for special cases__-_----------- SIM-10* | 2929) 20 1 Boos OGeieowieen tL 


* See app. 9.42 for explanation. 
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2 2.24.2.—Percent of Negro and white pupils in elementary schools having available programs for exceptional 
children, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Metropolitan 
: ‘ Question ace oa 
: Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 
: 
(1) (2) 


| | | | |__| _—_iijir jj | 
: 


“oN Se 2 a ne P-32 
dial reading teacher (full- 
Boparc-trme)_—-_..________. P-34 
erated curriculum in 1 or 
. Bb jects.......-..--.__ P-86 


jnt of pupils in school in 
hedial mathematics classes: | P-92 
+4 


nt of pupils in school in 
fedial reading classes: P-93 


MeEEMOTOS 22s 
Benmotrerea. 25 
provides separate classes 
he following groups: 


| ow IQ or mentally re- 


tarded pupils___________ P-94a 
hipils with behavior and 
. adjustment problems. ___| P—94b 
}on-English-speaking 

1 ST = Be ae email as P-94¢ 
wupid learners_-__-._______ P-94d 
cial skills or talents 
a (e.g., art, music)________ P-94e 
hipils with speech im- 

iaeTOeNbs..-.--_. 2 P-94f 
| ysically handicapped 
BRIBES. Sef 5252 Seon P-94¢ 


e classes for special cases_| SM—10* 


app. 9.42 for explanation. 
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Table 2.24.3.—Percent of minority and white pupils in secondary schools having available programs for excepti 
children, for the United States, fall 1965 


(1) (2) (3) | ) | 6) | © (7) (8) 


Loe ee lee SS SS a el | ee 


Speech therapist (full- 
and part-time) - - ---- P-32 44 | 45 | 37 | 34 39 40 
Remedial reading teacher 
(full- and part-time) -| P-34 53 | 52 | 53 | 49 57 53 
Accelerated curriculum 
in one or more sub- 
1G P-86 66 | 66 | 61 | 63 67 64 
Opportunities for 12th 
graders to obtain 
advanced placement 
or credit in college___| P-88 78 | 80 | 67 | 65 78 73 
Percent of pupils in 
school in remedial 


mathematical 
classes : P-92 
(jr es Seer eee eer 39 | 41 | 26 | 38 27 36 
a0) ee ee 19 | 18 | 21 | 23 24 23 
NOS Ae 11 | 10} 10 8 14 
(5a1Ge = wee 3 2S 3 2 6 2 9 
oD (ND Ae ate ee ee 1 0 3 0 3 
Z51or more._- = -— == 1 1 2 1 2 
Not offered _ --_--- PAG \\ PE || Sak || te 22 21 
Percent of pupils in 
school in remedial 
reading classes: P-93 
(jatlao eS eee SPA || Ba |] ize | err 22 
A a ees ae PBs \W OLS eh || P40 23 
NOS ee LON ON ee 2 10 
=) ree 5 5 5 3 11 
= es eee 5 a) || 18} 4 if 
Z510OT MOLres = =5— = = 1 1 3 2 3 
Not offered _-_--_--- 239 2243026 24 


School provides separate 
classes for the follow- 
ing groups of pupils: 
Low IQ or 
mentally re- 
tarded pupils_.__| P-94a 51 | 49 | 54 | 49 54 
Pupils with be- 


havior and 
adjustment 
problems- - - ---- P-94b LON 98) Se 9 
Non-English- 
speaking pupils__| P—94c PAN OF \ ey |p! 5 
Rapid learners_---| P—94d 41 | 39 | 45 | 43 42 
Special skills or 
talents (e.g., 
Git; MUSIC) 2--- P-94e 57 | 57 | 59 | 45 51 
Pupils with speech 
impairments___-| P-94f 30 | 31 | 21 | 23 28 
Physically handi- 
capped pupils___| P-94g¢ 16 | 15 | 16 | 16 25 
Separate classes for 
special cases__---..-| SM-10* $2) || 28 | 81 |) 27 30 
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e 2.24.4.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in secondary schools having available programs for exceptional 


children, in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 
ee ee ee 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 


: Question rs 
Activity number North and West South Southwest 
N |WN)) W }] N |WN)) W ] N {waxy} wfl]sNn 
(1) (2) (3) | ) | ©) | © | ( | & | @) | ao) | ay | az) 
+h therapist (full- and part-time) _________ P-32 37 | 34 | 45 | 22 | 29} 40) 9] 10/12] 9 
dial reading teacher (full- and part-time) _| P-34 53 | 49 | 52 | 35 | 85 | 82 | 24 | 22 | 20) 4 
ated curriculum in one or more subjects_| P-86 61 | 63 | 66 | 42 | 41 | 46 | 46 | 48 | 58 | 25 
unities for 12th graders to obtain ad- 
ced placement or credit in college________| P-88 67 | 65 | 80 | 73 | 73 | 72 | 54 | 66 | 75 | 39 
t of pupils in school in remedial mathe- 
ics classes: P-92 
se SE See eI, ere a 260 38 | A 9) Set | e2OReAa estelang 
2 Spe ee ee Se os ee 2 230 Si 26s 27 as | 0 9 | 16 4 
Pe ea ene Bt oe See 10 8 | 10 9} 12 | 12 6 5 6 3 
AP. gS tee Sei ee Serene oe ee eee 6 2 il) 22 2 1 1 3} 2 sy ee 
Jie SSS. BSS ee ce ee ee ee 3 OF 08) 20s) On SON) 3: 0 1 2 
3 DAOC Ee Ses et ae en ee es 2 1 1 0 0 0 1 5 2 1 
on SHIGE. eae ee 5 a ar ee, ee Ball 2 ee Wesiay eee ZC We assy | ol MN 77a 
t of pupils in school in remedial reading 
P-93 
| nat acer SES ae ee ee eee. eee a 27) Boh 224 2a oT 2hel 83 SOn | aed 
oe nee oa Se ee Reale ae a a7 2D a4! 8 8 1 
ltt opts BESS eter eg ne eee mek a Le 2; |) LO 7 4 5 5 6 8 3 
Date Se See ne es oe peek eee 5 3 5 6 5 6 2 3 | 10 2 
1 8 ES ee ec ee eee 13 Aa eco eeO|) SOn 20!) as 3 2 1 
oh VINO ES = Se See eee ave ae eee 3 2 1 1 0 0 2 6 2 1 
REmpitenediet: aa ee ee et eee 31 | 26 | 22 | 32 | 31 | 38 | 46 | 42 | 40 | 74 
provides separate classes for the follow- 
oups of pupils: 
w IQ or mentally retarded pupils_______ P-94a, 54 | 49 | 49 | 44 | 44 | 47 | 23 | 17 | 20 | 46] 11 12 
pils with behavior and adjustment 
ROD LOUNS Hien eyes ee P-94b 15 ri 9 2 2) al 9 1 1 0 0 0 
on-English-speaking pupils_____________ P-94c 3 4 2, 0 0 On, 2 0 0 (0) 0 1 
i) GC alc an a ere P-94d 4b) | 400) 389) a> | T8516) 169 as 7 6 9 7 
ecial skills or talents (e.g., art, music)___| P-94e 59 | 45 | 57 | 44 | 49 | 39 | 40 | 25 | 41 | 48 | 46 40 
pils with speech impairments_________-_ P-94f Pail il 3} I) Bull | alts || XO) SBP NN ANG) 6 6 fy) 11 
ysically handicapped pupils____.________| P-94¢ TG) NGS | as YES |] re | alts) WE) 0) 1 1 8 4 
te classes for special cases______________ SM-10* | 31 | 27 | 28 | 18 | 20 | 23 | 15 ee ley |) vals? 10 
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Table 2.24.4.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in secondary scbools having available programs for exceptions 
children, in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Metropolitan 
' ee ee 
Activity See Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |WCN)| W 

(1) (2) (1s) | (16) | (a7) | (as) | (a9) } (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | 6) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
Speech therapist (full- and part- 

THDILG ee ce ee ey re P-32 72 79 5998 | G2 i 7b) lds LO ee | oO 0 3 | 48 | 65 7 
Remedial reading teacher (full- 

aDCepart-tlM@)eae——- === - P-34 81 | 61 | 66 | 62 | 58 | 57 | 46 | 42 | 65 | 63 | 59 | 62 1100 | 99 | 9 
Accelerated curriculum in one 

Onemore sulbjects=—— - =- == P-86 60 | 85 | 82 | 64 | 70 | 78 | 72 | 79 | 81 | 87 | 53 | 55 | 74 | 45 7 


Opportunities for 12th graders 

to obtain advanced place- 

ment or credit in college__--| P-88 64 | 85 | 82 | 70 | 68 | 92 | 75 | 57 | 85 | 838 | 89 |} 83 } 73 | 45 7 
Percent of pupils in school in 

remedial mathematics classes: | P—92 


(A Soe 34 | 35\| 54 | 26 | 56 | 40 | 34 | 25 | 54 | 18 | 67 | 74) 4 S67 \a 
GO See. Se ae eee SO) 20 1S) 2923) 26) | 16 sO 520 2 0|] 3 | 60 | 49 2' 
TIT Eee aS eee ee ee D2 ZO loa eae veal LA 4 Oe G yy || 232) 15 1 
GSO) Ae ae See ees oe OF POM ON Sis aut Co Oy OO | car OO ew 
SL 2S eee eer ee 1 Oi Ol) Mi Oy Wy ts: 0 Oo} ONO) 1 Ose 0. eo | 
ZolOLAMOLes =. = Se = | |) © 1 0 1 PA | i IP OP 1 1 4 1 
INotomercdes. oe o Se Lo 225926 4 | 14 | 35 | 45 | 25 | 34 | 30 | 20 0 0 | 
Percent of pupils in school in 
remedial reading classes: P-93 
(Ame ee, TE 16 | 31 | 48 | 16 | 44 | 27 | 19 | 16 | 47 | 14 | 67 | 74 1 3 1 
Gott) Soe eee See ees 29a |) Wee | lG/ 9 | 28 | 32} 7 | 384] 28) 7 3 5 | 36 | 638] 6 
OSI \4 See Pe Bee eee ee 22 2g LG AD 2 238 ON 7 4 | 39 0; O| 26 | 25 
UGA). Se a are 6 1 1 if Ae! 15) | OMe 40/9} = 10) 1" KOR) SON TOR 2 are 1 
PAV Ea ee ae eee fy | WEN tej yy tay yp That 6 | 30 1 ON 46 1 1 2 1 : 
DDIOMMOLe. 2-2-2 2S ae Se 0 Ul <0) 5 1 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 | 14 1 | 
INat.oferede.. 2=--.....2- 5 8 | 15 | 23 1 4 | 43 | 42 | 21 | 34 | 30 | 20 0 0 ) 
School provides separate classes 
for the following groups of 
pupils: 
Low IQ or mentally re- 
tarded pupils-._.---2---- P-94a 75 | 70 | 62 | 86 | 61 | 59 | 37 | 46 | 34 | 64 | 16 |] 14 | 98 }100 | 9 
Pupils with behavior and 
adjustment problems-_-_--| P-—94b 22 ff || ala |p ate) ay |) oh} 9 6 7 6 | 14 | 15 | 37 | 27 | 
Non-English-speaking 
DUDUASeeee se Done eo P-94c Vi 74258 |) 9)" || 53) | 3} 1 CO tole) | tase ies || iat 0 1 : 
Rapid learners_-...------- P-94d 83 | 86 | 66 | 51 | 56 | 54 | 40 | 30 | 25 | 49 3 8 | 85: || 95: a 
Special skills or talents 
(Geant, MUSIC) ===. P-94e 92 | 91 | 81 | 53 | 60 | 63 | 64 | 23 | 58 | 58 | 47 | 48 | 69 | 68] 6 
Pupils with speech impair- 
TONGS pie se eas os Ste P-94f 43 | 35 | 44 | 48 | 42 | 42} 0|] 10/10/14] O| 381] 45|60] 5 
Physically handicapped 
PUPUSE 2.2.28 se tone ese re P-94g 83-9) Sh S0 } TS LA Si 20) aa a Onl) SO eaee lee mem 
Separate classes for special 
SEBCRRS sae Boke oe nance ese SM-10* | 49 | 45 | 39 | 41 | 34 | 34 | 28 | 17 | 19 | 29 | 18 | 14 | 54 | 60) @ 
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Table 2.25.1.—Percent of minority and white pupils in elementary schools which give i ‘ , 
: tests and interest inventories, for the intend Spates. Pitik tgasahi and achievement 


Ttem Quasiion All| W | N |W(N)} M | WM) | PR | WR)! 1A | waa) | OR | w(OR)| oT | WOT) 
(1) (2) (3) | (@) | © | © | (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) | (14) (15) | (16) 
Intelligence tests... -.-.| P-22 
Yes, 1 grade only__-- Vg | stall” Ys 5} 11 9/ 9 FM al, 9} 7 Caine 6 
Yes, 2 or more grades_ 85 | 87 | 81 | 87 | 82 85 | 68 80 | 80 84 | 88 91 | 84 87 
LN (GTR Se Se ee ee 6 5 | 11 fi if a linge iby 9 6 4 38 9 6 
Standardized achieve- 
MAONGMUGSUSS = ee an P-23 
Yes, 1 grade only_-_-- 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 5 3 Pe 2 
Yes, 2 or more grades_ 95 | 96 | 92 | 95 | 95 96 | 93 96 | 96 97 | 94 96 | 94 97 
Nig Ses sae ae 2 1 5 2 3 2 5 3 2 1 1 1 3 1 
Interest inventories - ----- P-24 
Yes, 1 grade only__-- OR LOR eer I seni as Silla a oF} 11 10 | 14 Sel a 9 
Yes, 2 or more grades_ if (oh) aes) atl 7 6 | 10 8 8 63) a 8 | 10 9 
If eee oa Se eer 81 | 82 | 78 | 80 | 82 84 | 79 81 | 76 81 | 74 TN SH 80 


Table 2.25.2.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in elementary schools which give intelligence and achievement 
tests and interest inventories, in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |wwy)| w | N |wayy)}] w | N [wa] w | N [way] w 
(1). (2) (3) | (4) | © | © | @ |} @) | @) | GO) | 4) } (2) | G3) | G4) 
frrgelligancestestse - a5 -2 28 oe ees See P-22 
Wiesel spnaderonly: 9 2 ee coe see 7 a I aS Way Pa Sh) I ey || 7 9 
ies. 2 OLMOre@rades. =. -ce- see oases 81 | 87 | 87 | 83 | 72 | 88 | 72 | 76 | 80 | 53 | 86} 81 
NIG ee eo ea a ee ers 3 ee 11 If ® | 14 | 28 ayy) RS |) a es3 8 9 6 9 
Standardized achievement tests___-__-_------- P-23 
DORs legTAde OUlye =. ao esa an ee 2 2 2 2 AaB) Aa] Ao) 4) Omi eee 1 
es, 2 ormore.grades:.) =. ..0 = 2ee2e 92 | 95 | 96 | 97 | 93 | 96 | 80 | 86 | 92 | 98 | 97 | 98 
DIN ag oe, ei eee eS ca 5 2 1 il 1 1 | 14 9 2 1 1 1 
mniLenestinVenvOlnledins 44222-25855 sen 5s—a52- p-24 
Mes learadevonly 4-7 sseses = = eae 7 8 | 10 rf Gl Pee || 70 i ale] ue 8) a6 14 
RVies (2 Or more. prades. = 2.222225. 255 ee His} |} ital 6 1 SY aah steel tlre sre hae’ Ie, 2 
IN Oiessaey er Sete en LR ee es 78 | 80 | 82 | 92 | 87 | 72 | 72 | 641 80 | 75 | 87 83 
Metropolitan 
: [EDS See Ee a eee eee 
Item eter Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
w lwoyy| w | N |way| wf]sN [way] wi] N [way)| Ww | N [Wa Ww 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) } (49) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (28) 
Intelligence tests_------------- P-22 
es, 1 grade onlyo-—-=-- == 3 3 6 3} jf utes |) ial 7 2 1 UN aay || ly 4 1 7 
Yes, 2 or more grades_-_---- 70 | 82 | 85 | 94 | 81 | 88 | 85 | 96 | 99 96 | 81 | 81 | 94 | 99 92 
Nig ieee mete ato al else kl) Ol ©) 2) Ba Oo) <8) “Sale 2a 0 
Standardized achievement tests_| P-—23 
Wes, ll igradevonly=—9 === -- 3 || a i | Bel Bl Be] Bal MOC |) Us ee 2 
| Yes, 2 or more grades__-_--- 96 | 99 | 98 | 99 | 96 | 94 | 91 | 98 | 99 |100 |100 |100 | 96 | 99 | 98 
fe es Spe ee mo Gt Os Ol Bi Ch 1] Bal Ol a sen eee ea 0 
Interest inventories___---------- P-24 ; 
Mea lorade only eee ae Solel os ee ob Beh oO) BaP) Boe A Rae 2 
Yes, 2 or more grades-_--_- -- ite 6 | 10 | 12 6 AU ee |! TiS) ee yy ee |p ake! 0} 10 a 6 
Noe ee ee SS 84 | 90 | 84 | 76 | 86] 88 | 75 79 | 80 | 79 | 69 | 84 | 84 | 88 92 


Table 2.25.3.—Percent of minority and white pupils in secondary schools which give intelligence and achievemer 
tests and interest inventories, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question 
number 
(1) (2) 
Intelligence tests_____-_- P-22 


Yes, 1 grade only___- 
Yes, 2 or more grades_ 


Standardized achieve- 
ment) tests. _ 2.2.2. .-.- P-23 
Yes, 1 grade only__-_-_ 
Yes, 2 or more grades_ 


Interest inventories______ p-24 


Yes, 1 grade only_-_ -_- 
Yes, 2 or more grades_ 
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All 


WwW 


N |wcN)| M | WM) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WIA) | OR | WOR) 


(11) 


OT | W(O7 


(15) 


(16) 


—— wo 


‘Table 2.25.4.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in secondary schools which give intelligence and achievement 
7 


tests and interest inventories, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


United States 


Nonmetropolitan 


Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |WW)| W |] N [way] wf] N |way| wl] Nn lwo] w 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (11) | (12) | (18) | (14) 
Prmmelieence teste... == =——.< so se esesdee es P-22 
Mesa erade Only. 8. 228s 2 eee ea oe 25 | 29 | 25 | 42 | 88 | 17] 10 | 19 | 24) 18} 40 38 
esters Or miote,srades: . 4-25. =--=- = 55 | 60 | 64] 45 | 45 | 76 | 73 | 71 | 66 | 79 | 59 | 62 
INOS SES Se ee ee ee ee LER LOM MON is 7 7h \\ ales aio) 8 3 1 1 
Standardized achievement tests____---------- P-23 
Werniderradeonlys 2 = oo pee eae S| VA Vs) WB spl) |) 4 16) a eZee EO) 9 
NV Gs er OlmmOne PNAGeS: soba. 6 tee ee 82 | 82 | 76 | 55 | 56 | 75 | 86 | 90 | 88 | 98 | 89 84 
Nig mee Re ee ee eet = eee 4 3 5 26) 29 2 7 3 2 1 1 iT 
Siterest InvenbtOnese.=--=..25-5 =. 2s. 552 P-24 
Mea leamaceronly = =.5 32 eek ee cee 30 | 44 | 44] 48 | 51 | 60 | 21 | 47 | 37 | 31 | 34 40 
Wesmeommore: pradese=— 8-2. 22— == sone 20 | 28 | 23 | 14 | 14 | 11 | 25 | 21 | 18 | 45) 505) 36 
ISG ea See ee eee ae 46 | 32 | 32 | 38 | 85 | 29 | 51 | 380 | 44) 23) 15 24 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N lwoy)| w | N jw] Ww] N [wa] wf] N jw)! Ww | N |w@)) W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | (49) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | @5) | (26) | 27) (28) | (29) 
Ih:telligence tests_..---.------- P-22 
ies; t grade only--—--—- -— 26 | 21 | 34 CMEQO NDF ale240 SQN eQbalesoui eee |G venleos) 42 
Yes, 2 or more grades_-_-_--_- 93 37 | 53 | 77 | 72 || Gl be | 68 |) 75 | 591) 77) vo | Za ss 50 
INO ee ee 37 | 41 | 13 6 ee |) Wy) Wa 1, 6 | 23 | 24 | 21 6 9 
Standardized achievement tests_| P—23 
Yes, 1 grade only=—-—-.-__- 15 | 10 | 15 7 | 14 | 22 Bel Tl | Pe \ee|oes|22= Robe Ce SO) 
Yes, 2 or more grades_--_--- 77 | 81 | 71 | 88 | 80 | 66 | 95 | 89 | 85 | 99 | 99 | 99 | 45 55 71 
INGet Sate See ee Oe eee 8 9 | 14 3 4 8 1 Un) ee (een Nm Cr) Copan el Er Pere se 
Interest inventories_____------- p-24 
Wes) dipraderoniive = eae = = 21 | 28 | 45 | 64 | 42 | 48 | 20 | 43 | 10 | 18 7 6 | 48 | 70 65 
Yes, 2 or more grades-____-_- 18 | 14118 | 10 | 47 | 25 | 21 | 18 | 53 | 39 | 73 | 69 | IT i 5 
INO] eee = ee eee ee 62 | 58 | 38 | 19 | 11 | 28 | 51 | 36 | 28 | 42 | 20 | 22 46 | 29 31 
L=Less than 1 percent. 
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Table 2.25.5.—Percent distribution of minority and white pupils in schools practicing various methods of assignin 


pupils to particular schools by level, for the United States, fall 1965 
Ae Ss a ee 


Practice for assignment of pupils 
to particular schools by level of 
school 


Elementary Schools __----- 
Based on geographic 
area: 
No or few trans- 
fers allowed__- 
Transfers fre- 
quently al- 


Other practice 
followed_--_--- 
Secondary Schools___----- 
Based on geographic 
area: 
No or few trans- 
fers allowed__- 
Transfers fre- 
quently al- 


Other practice 
followed_-_--- 
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Question 
number 


All 


42 


32 


13 


49 


W 


44 


32 


12 


51 


N_ |W(N) 
(5) | (6) 
32 | 31 
25 | 24 
29 | 29 
12 | 13 
22 | 28 
19 | 14 
38 | 39 
19 | 18 


M | W(M) 
(7) (8) 
42 40 
18 20 
33 33 
6 6 
32 33 
17 16 
45 47 
4 4 


PR | W(PR) 
(9) (10) 
37 36 
20 21 
30 28 
11 12 
38 39 
15 AL 
25 41 
20 8 


IA | W(IA) 
(11) | (12) 
34 36 
25 23 
32 33 
9 7 
25 31 
15 14 
50 50 
9 3 


OR | W(OR) 
(13) | (14) 
44 45 
22 24 
28 26 
5 4 
43 46 
25 30 
28 22 
3 1 


OT | WOT 
(15) | (16) 
44 4 
21 2 
27 2 
7 
35 3 
14 1 
44 4 
6 


‘able 2.25.6.—Percent distribution of white and Negro pupils in schools practicing various methods of assigning 
pupils to particular schools, by level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
: United States 
Practice for assignment of pupils to particular schools by Question 7 
evel of school number North and West South Southwest 
N |woy)| Ww] N |woyy)| wi] Nn |way) wl] N [WON] W 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (0) | (41) | G2) | (13) | (14) 
ijlementary Schools__-..--------------------- P-39 
Based on geographic area: 
No or few transfers allowed__-_------- 82 Si 42 129) |) 25 |) 465) 15) 10 te 7 | 34 35 
Transfers frequently allowed__-_------ 25 | 24 | 17 | 12 | 10 | 14 | 16 8 | 12) 22) 17 | 14 
Open to) all pupils- - - ---2-_-_---_--- 29 | 29 | 32 | 53 | 62 | 39 | 39 | 54 | 49 | 44] 43 | 48 
Other practice followed___----------- 12) | 13 6 6 3 L | 27 | 22: 20) 265), 38 2 
mecondary schools. ==. -J1—--s225-- -—-= === P-39 
Based on geographic area: 
No or few transfers allowed__--------- 29) 28) ee) | oo |) ae 25 9 | 12) 12 | U6 25 20 
Transfers frequently allowed__-_------ 19 | 14 | 12 A) Aa) 2 ON 42 se oa 4 
@pen\to allljpupils===—=- = Soul so is | 5k | Ole) GO aed OOM) Olle ene 76 
Other practice followed__-_----------- 19 | 18 4 5 1 |) Li) 82 | 220) 4 2a ee 
Metropolitan 
Practice for assignment of pupils to pore Question - ra 
ular schools by level of schoo number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


} N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | @3) | (24) (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


Flementary Schools_-_---------- P-39 
Based on geographic area: 
No or few transfers 
allowedi2.2 4-2 s5-42= 39 | 47 | 52 | 58 | 65 | 54] 14 | 16 | 31 | 49 | 27 | 25 7 || SON ead 
Transfers frequently 
allowed == 2--5-45-45=5 33 | 28 | 16 | 18 | 16 | 12 | 35 | 33 | 25 | 18 | 34 39 | 21 | 33) 21 
Open to all pupils -- -- 90 | 18 | 27 | 22 | 17 | 31 | 35 | 26 | 21 | 33 | 39 | 37 3h |) 7 
Other practice followed_ il 6 A 1 1 2 | 12 | 24 | 22 0 0 0 4 2 1 
Secondary Schools... ----.------ P-39 


Based on geographic area: 
No or few transfers 


allowede====- ==--=— a7 2a iesOnloonl) o2)\,oo 6 | 35 | 63 | 50 6 6 | 46 | 42 58 
Transfers frequently 

MOWERS a2 == aaa 13 6 Qn QO Me 1Gn) Lon wen) lea) 6 13) (27 28a seen 25 
Open to all pupils- ---- 36 | 50 | 57 | 34 | 50 | 35 | 38 | 16 | 11 BRM eave 7k ual jp ie 16 
Other practice followed_ Th | 200) Sleceo[otlac- 2/36) | BC |, “9 | “A |--- =| ae aoe 


L=Less than 1 percent. 
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Table 2.25.7.—Percent of minority and white pupils in schools which carry out grouping or tracking of students 
according to ability or achievement, by level, for the United States, fall 1965 


we Ee ee a ae 
Gaussian FWY | Nf N |wW(N)| M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WA) | OR W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
number 


(1) (2) (3) | 4 | 6 | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) | (1) | (2) | G3); (4) | G5) } (6) 


SS eS eS SS ee 


Elementary Schools _---_- P-80 
Yes, for all students _ - St |) 380) 8b: 274) 730 29 | 39 32 | 34 30 | 24 23 | 31 29 
Yes, highest only ___- Aa |e: 4 bi) 4 5 4 4 4 5 7 8 5 6 
Yes, lowest only----- Sy) a yy 2) 4 1 2 1 | ces 2) 3 2 
INO Mo oe ee eee 53 | 55 | 48 | 60 | 54 58 | 40 50 | 50 53 | 58 61 | 52 56 
No response- -___----- iG) |) a) yp aes fh i) di || ie: 12 | 11 @) || 7 @ 8 
Secondary Schools____---- P-80 
Yes, for all students__ 59 | 60 | 50 | 49 | 61 62 | 75 7a) || @B 63 | 62 74 | 65 65 
Yes, highest only - - _- WPA | val || PAO) jt altay |) ae} 14 | 12 11 | 12 11 | 22 18 | 14 12 
Yes, lowest only-__---- 4); 4] 5] 4] 3 2 1 1 4 2 1 1 1 1 
No 23 | 23 | 24 | 32 | 21 22 | 12 14 | 20 21 | 14 7 | 20 21 
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Table 2.25.8.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in schools which carry out grouping or tracking of students ac- 


cording to ability or achievement, by level, in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


United States 


Nonmetropolitan 


Question ‘. 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)|] W | N Jw)! WwW] N |wcoy)| wl] N jw] w 
(1) (2) (3) | @) | ©) | © | @ | ©) | @) | GO) |} G1) | 2) | 3) | (4) 
BitemmentanysChOOls: 25-6 eee eee ee P-80 
Wey; Or nll, 44 a+ See eee ey Se 35 | 27 | 30 | 34 | 29 | 21 | 27 | 24 | 18 | 84 | 24) 22 
Weswinghesh onlya... =.=.) 95.5 ee scp s= Ae De eae) SOF |) SOR) 25) 8GF}) “Sil An eee ee 1 
Wes mlowest ODly a. 2-65. wee ee So oe 5 1 2 2 1 5 i I) 3 lly 0 0 
ING ee: es es es a ee ee 43 | 60 | 55 | 57 | 63 | 66 | 49 | 63 | 58 | 45 | 67 | 71 
INOBRCSDODS GS = oe cae ee Sa eee WEE teh PO 7 7 Paty tee yikes ly 7 6 
BECOMGUAMRVEOCOOOISS—- 2. oe P-80 
Rex hO Al ee ery tn ee ee i eS 50 | 49 | 60 | 17 | 20 | 24 | 32 | 42 | 48) 9 | 10 ll 
Wes mug DeSuOU == =. eee eee 20 | 16 | 11 7 3) it |p alls 7 9 8 1 ial 
Mestlowestnonly#= == S92 se" — oe soe te see 5 M28 I alc Nabe |p ell? 6 plier | Ey 1G; 2 
Nigiss Sake Se EEN Be eee en 24932) | 238) |) 50 om || 48>) 405 Aa AON iim Som ana 
INOINCSDONSOS oe ae eae ee 2 1 2 2 3 A, 4) 2 ae 3 0 0 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N lwcy)| w | N Iwcy)| w ] N [woy)| WwW] N [way] Ww] N |W)! W 
(1) (2) (15) | (46) | (17) | (48) | (49) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | 7) | (28) | (29) 
Elementary Schools-___--_------- P-80 
Wesstorallgee sos 2 See 8 61 | 45 | 483 | 30 | 32 | 31 | 34 | 22 | 85 | 39 | 40 | 46 | 27 | 22) 28 
Wes ighesiroOnyess= ee == 3 | 15 6 3 4 4 0 0 2 1 2 Teo 11 
Yes, lowest only__—--_--_-- 2 1 1 7 1 Ae ll) 1 Oy O&] O} Mi] 2] 1 
INGE aoe ee ee. ae 25 | 29 | 39 | 48 | 55.| 56 | 39 | 71 | 61 | 24 | 44 | 36 | 57 | 62} 54 
INomresponses 225-22 === === NCO) }} aKa) I) |) are 8 6 | 16 4 | 26 | 16 | 16 8 6 it 
Secondary Schools_-_---.------ P-80 
BYES; Lora ee ee 85 | 79 | 79 | 72 | 91.| 88.1 83 | 10 | 50 | 57 | 83) ) 80 | SO PSO0 ess 
Yes, highestionly-----=---= A) 4) Wl 1 a TE || 2455 |) 8) | BS | eR) BP ats) |) 240) || its 
Wes, lowest only 25 === = 5 1 2 1 0) | 1 2 6 7 | 23 0 ORO 0 0 
IN (Oe er eee Il By 5 | 27 DATO On Sb. e200) Sella, |e elon a 2 
INofmesponses 22 a= 22242225 1 1 3 Ono 0) 1 0 Oh oO} Mi} Wl) Mi} & 0 


L=Less than 1 percent. 
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Table 2.25.9.—Average percent of pupils in the lowest or highest track in schools attended by the average minorit 


Track and level 


(1) 


Elementary Schools: 
Lowest track 
Highest track 

Secondary Schools: 
Lowest track 
Highest track 


or white pupil, by level, for the United States, fall 1965 
[NoTE.—Relates only to pupils in schools which carry out grouping according to ability or achievement] 


Question All W N |W(N)| M W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WA) OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
number 
(2) 3) | 4 | ® | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 
cra) P-83 26 | 24 | 32 | 23 | 28 25 | 33 241 28! 24 | 29 26 | 28 | 
poy ac P-82 PHM DA |) Psy AN SiO) Ih 747/ 29 | 25 28 | 27 28 | 28 28 | 24 ; 
eee P-83 21 | 19 | 381 | 24 | 24 23 | 34 22 | 24 21 | 24 23 | 23 2 
A P-82 PAY PAL | abe ale fy 240 19 | 20 20 | 24 20 | 19 18 | 19 ul. 


ee ene ee eS ee 


Table 2.25.10.—Average percent of students in the lowest or highest track in schools attended by the average white 
or Negro pupil, by level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


[NoTE.—Relates only to pupils in schools which carry out grouping according to ability or achievement] 


Elementary School: 
Lowest track 
Highest track 

Secondary Schools: 
Lowest track 


Track and level 


(1) 


Elementary Schools: 
Lowest track 
Highest track 

Secondary Schools: 
Lowest track 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Track and level number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (0) | (11) | (12) | G3) | (14) 
a I a P-83 32) | 237 |) 24 32) 28 | 35) | 88) 27 | Zan sa) 36 3: 
ES Ss ae ee en P-82 25 || 30) || 27 || 28 | 34 | 32 | 30) | 32 | ss | 33 | 33 } 
P= we ee eee a ee P-83 al | 24: |) 19) |) 22) 15: | 19. | 38 | 29) |) 22538 \"es 3] 
eRe ten Se Nes, Cpe ane Moth Re P-82 17 | £20 | 20) | 24 | 2i | 24) 2a 225) 24) 28 t 
Metropolitan 
Question | 
number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W | N |wcN)| W |] N |wcy)| Ww] N Iwoyy)] WwW] N Iway)| Ww 
(2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
a a aes P-83 24°) 18120 | B41 1922") S38) 19 | i943" 22") 225826") 16 2( 
Dee eee P-82 U7) 20 W226 2a 2 | 28 sae 82a 23s eo 20 TOM ae: 2: 
BES a ee P-83 25 || 22) | 200) 245 | WS Ss sO!) 14 TS So ei Sales 1 
et Rae P-82 21) 229249) TSG ae ee a ee atozas late alee et: 1! 


Highest track 
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Table 2.25.11.—Percent distribution of minority and white pupils in schools with various policies for promoting 
slow learners, by level, for the United States, fall 1965 


Policy in school regarding the Question All| W N |W(N)| M | W(M) | PR | W(PR) 


promotion of slow learners number TA, | WLAN) OF WOR) OR) WOT) 


(1) (2) 3) | @ | ® | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) | (11) | (12) | 48) | (14) | (15) | (18) 


Elementary Schools -_---_- P-89 
Repeat grades in 
which failed____--- 34 | 85 | 32 | 39 | 30 33 | 32 37 | 22 2723 26 | 33 36 
Repeat courses 
Ten CG Le ee See 8 8] 9 if 7 6 i 6 | 10 10 | 14 11 7 5 


Slow learners not 
enrolled or trans- 
ferred to other 


(0) 0100) (ees eee Stee 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 2 2 1 3 1 2 
Promoted with age 

grOUpE ao stne aes a= 42 | 42 | 37 | 36 | 49 46 | 45 40 | 51 48 | 46 44 | 43 43 
No response--------- Helo 22) a |) 138 13 | 15 17 | 16 13 | 15 17 | 15 15 

Secondary Schools - ------ P-89 

Repeat grades in 

which failed__-_-- -- LUBY |) ae ey Te} 8 | 19 22 | 12 12] 6 6 | 13 12 
Repeat courses 

fatledt S220 25.3 67 | 67 | 67 | 76 | 76 77 | 69 67 | 70 75 | 81 80 | 69 71 


Slow learners not 
enrolled or trans- 
ferred to other 


SChOOIN Ee =e 1 1 0 0 it 1 1 1 0 i 1 0} O 0 
Promoted with age 

ROU eee 14 | et 8 | 1l 11 5 Gy |} alg} NCO} |) 7/ 8 | 10 9 
No response-_-------- 4 5 2 2 a 2 5 bullies 3 5 6] 8 8 


EE ee 


Notre.—L=Less than 1 percent. 
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Table 2.25.12.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in schools with various practices for promoting slow learners, 
by level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Policy in school regarding the promotion of slow learners number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
() (2) (3) | @ | © | ® | @ | @&) | @) | GO) | Gi) | G2) | G3) | G4) 
MlementanyasGhOOlsf2s. se 2 5 kL ee P-89 

Repeat grades in which failed____________ 82 39) 35 1743) 1632 38 | 350) oo) Poem loon toon menae 
Riepeaticourses tailed. 9-55-22 22 27 = Cy zea esl 5 | 16) | 2a Om aL tee elo are 18 

Slow learners not enrolled or transferred 
TOvOUn eriSChOOlS= =e. eo ese We a et ayy i | L | 0) {On} “0 0 
Promoted! with age eroup.____-_-.---___= 37 | 36 | 42 | 43 | 45 | 34 | 28 | 28 | 34 | 27 | 40 | 36 
ING) TES] O(N (ee a ee eS PEN ile | ails: | 16.) 4.) 4) UG) || 264) 245) 8 

Seconda SCHOO =— 9 Se = eae ee P-89 

Repeat grades in which failed____________ TY | I, ee aa als) |) AN as ass} 3 1 3 
Repeati courses failed -__-.__-_-___-2= 25 67 | 76 | 67 | 60 | 60 | 48 | 60 | 55 | 63 | 83 | 86 87 

Slow learners not enrolled or transferred to 
OlWermsChOOlsa- <= oo 2= oe 0 0 UT | ee Ne | Aer | ee 1 | ee 2 1 
Promoted with age group___-_________-_- 11 So) Loe 2a WG 29) 1G) e202 see et 9 
INoimesponse=-- 2 = =. a eee yi PA |) ey re |) AL) til 4 1 2a oe eae L 

Metropolitan 
Question 


Policy in school regarding the promotion number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
of slow learnars 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 


(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
Elementary Schools___--------- P-89 
Repeat grades in which 
IGG (0 Le coos 2 Se ee Re 44 | 40 | 45 | 29 | 88 | 35 | 34 | 54 | 67 | 12 | 28 | 20 | £3! | 17 13 
Repeat courses failed______ 0 1 2 7 1 1 7 5 8 9 2 0 0 0 0 


Slow learners not enrolled 
or transferred to other 


SOO G) (ee aes ee |) 1 3 3 i Ol O} @ OF 0 0 0 il 1 
Promoted with age group__-_ 2t | 30) | 3%) | 425) Ate) 445 | 300 26) |) 15) | (62:60) |) 70) 65) 61 71 
INiomesponse= ——. - - 52222. 2 Aas) | PAL |) ily |} ig) |) Kay jf als) |] ts) alls i) aly) 1G) | alto) |) Peak |) aut 15 

Secondary Schools____________- P-89 
Repeat grades in which 

Rat Glee sane ars SAEs ts} || alls) |) atl 4) 36 | 14] 44); LI] L 8) |] eke |) Bis) 0 0 0 

Repeat courses failed______ 84 | 74 | 67 | 68 | 56 | 69 | 48 | 97 | 97 | 80 | 50 | 51 {100 | 99 97 


Slow learners not enrolled 
or transferred to other 


SCILOGISs aeete a ae eee 0 0 0} L 2 6 1 IB | i 0 0 0 0 0 
Promoted with age group__- 5 7 | 14 | 24 3 8 ih 3 Oo alee ae aS 0 if 3 
Noiresponse...2s=2..-2-=--- 3 4 8 3 3 Sh bE | Ue | ae: 0 0 0 0 0 0 


L=Less than 1 percent. 
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At the elementary level, the most frequently 
reported (table 2.25.5) assignment practices are 
based on some consideration of geographic area 
and open registration. Nationally, the percent, 
of minority-group pupils in elementary schools 
which accept all pupils from a particular geographic 
area allowing no or few transfers ranges from a low 
of 32 percent for the Negro pupils to a high of 44 
percent for the Oriental pupils. It appears that 
where geographic area is the basis for elementary 
school assignment, Negro pupils shghtly more often 
are in schools which allow more frequent transfers 
than any other group. Twenty-five percent of 
Negro elementary pupils are in such schools. A 
primary explanation of these results may be the 
widespread adoption of free-choice plans following 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Summary data for 
the Nation as a whole indicate that the practice 
for assignment of the minority-group pupils other 
than Negroes is generally used also for white pupils 
who live in the same counties. However, in some 
regions of the country, significant variations in 
practices for assignment of whites and Negroes 
are evident. In the nonmetropolitan areas of the 
Southwest, principals of only 7 percent of the 
Negroes in elementary schools report assignment of 
pupils by area, allowing few or no transfers; the 
comparable percentage for whites in the same 
county is 34 percent. In this same region, ‘‘some 
other practice”’ is followed for assigning 26 percent 
of the Negro pupils but for only 3 percent of the 
white pupils in the same county. In the non- 
metropolitan areas of the South, principals report 
that 39 percent of Negro pupils are in “‘open regis- 
tration schools” but 54 percent of thé white pupils 
are in such schools. These variations within the 
same school area suggest that the integration plans 
which were adopted in the South in the fall of 1965 
operate differently in predominantly Negro schools 
than they do in predominantly white ones—or, at 
least, that the plans are interpreted and perceived 
differently by principals of the two sets of schools. 

School assignment based on geographic area is 
somewhat less prevalent at the secondary level 
than at the elementary level. Nationally, 44 per- 
cent of all secondary pupils are in schools where 
geographic area is the basis for assignment and 
about three-fourths of this group are in schools 
which discourage transfers. Forty-nine percent 
attend “open registration” schools. On the na- 
tional level, ‘open registration schools” are at- 
tended by a considerable proportion of whites, 
Mexican-Americans, Indian Americans, and pupils 


of the “other minority” group, but less so by 
Puerto Ricans, Orientals, and Negroes. Second- 
ary schools employing “some other practice” for 
school assignment enroll 20 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans and 19 percent of the Negroes, but less than 
10 percent of any other racial group. Regional 
differences in school assignment of white and Ne- 
gro pupils in the secondary schools are very large 
in some instances. For example, only 6 percent 
of Negro pupils in metropolitan areas of the South 
are assigned to schools on a geographic basis with 
little opportunity for a transfer outside of the area 
but 35 percent of the whites in the same county 
are under this practice—again suggesting an asym- 
metric operation of the free choice plans. In this 
section of the country 36 percent of Negro pupils 
and white pupils in the same county attend schools 
which follow some other practice for school assign- 
ment. In this same region, proportionately twice 
as many Negroes as whites in the same county are 
attending ‘‘open registration” schools (38 percent 
as compared with 16 percent). This appears to 
indicate that many Negro schools in these areas 
are open to all students, but that the schools which 
the average white pupils attend in the same area 
are not open to all students. 


In contrast to that region, 60 percent of white 
secondary pupils in the same county as Negroes 
in the nonmetropolitan South are in ‘open 
registration schools,’ but only 47 percent of the 
Negroes. 

Ability grouping of pupils was begun many 
years ago and is now a widespread practice. 
Tables 2.25.7 and .8 present data about the ability- 
grouping system used by the schools (P-80). 
Nationally, the practice of ability or achievement 
grouping appears to be much more prevalent at 
the secondary level than at the elementary 
level. For the country as a whole, about 38 
percent of all elementary school pupils and 75 
percent of all secondary school pupils are in 
schools which practice some form of grouping or 
tracking. 

Fighty-eight percent of the Puerto Rican high 
school students are in schools which group pupils — 
the highest proportion for any racial or ethnic 
eroup. The practice of grouping varies sharply in 
every region between schools attended by Negroes 
and whites in the same counties. In most regions 
more Negro students are enrolled in schools which 
group pupils—the largest difference being in the 
metropolitan areas of the South where 80 percent 
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of the Negro pupils are in secondary schools which 
carry out grouping, but only 45 percent of the 
white pupils in the same counties. The area in 
which the largest proportion of elementary school 
children are grouped is the metropolitan North- 
east region where 66 percent of the Negro students 
are in schools which group pupils as compared 
with 61 percent of the whites in the same county. 

Whereas the practice of grouping or tracking 
secondary students is widespread for both whites 
and Negroes in the metropolitan areas of the 
Northeast and the West regions, the data indicate 
considerable variation in the metropolitan areas 
of the other regions. In the Midwest, 74 percent 
of the Negro pupils « > in secondary schools which 
group pupils by abiuty or achievement, but 98 
percent of the white pupils in the same counties 
were in such schools. The reverse is true, how- 
ever, in the metropolitan South where far more 
Negro pupils are grouped (80 percent) than white 
pupils (45 percent). 

At the elementary school level the data show 
that proportionately more minority group pupils 
than white pupils are enrolled in schools which 
group children according to ability or achievement. 
A large majority of the pupils attending schools 
which carry out grouping are in schools where all 
of the students in the school are grouped. Schools 
which provide for grouping or tracking programs 
of only children at the high or low extremes enroll 
only 7 percent of all the elementary pupils and 16 
percent of all of the secondary pupils There are 
no differences between white students and the 
various racial groups in the percentage enrolled in 
elementary schools which carry out grouping only 
for highest or lowest achievers. 

Principals also were asked to furnish data on the 
proportion of students in the lowest track (P-83) 
and in the highest track or group (P-82). These 
items pertained not only to those schools which 
group all students but also those which grouped 
only the highest or lowest achieving students. The 
data are presented in tables 2.25.9 and .10 in the 
form of averages which were computed from the 
data reported for questions P-—82 and P-83. 

Nationally, in schools which group students, the 
average student at both the elementary and 
secondary school level attends a school where the 
same proportions of students are assigned to the 
lowest track as to the highest track; the percentage 
being 27 in the elementary schools and 20 in the 
secondary schools. Comparisons between the 
data for minority groups as compared with whites 
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in the same counties are noteworthy for Puert« 
Ricans and Negroes. About 10 percent mor 
pupils are in the lowest tracks in elementary 
schools attended by Puerto Ricans and Negroes 
than in those schools attended by the average 
white pupil in the same counties. Schools at. 
tended by the average Negro have a lesser per: 
centage of their students in the highest track (26 
percent) than do the schools attended by the white 
students in the same county. 

This result for Negroes is rather consistent 
across the Nation. In the nonmetropolitan area: 
of the South and in the metropolitan areas of al 
of the regions except the Northeast, the average 
Negro pupil attends a school where a larger per 
centage of pupils are in the lowest track. In the 
nonmetropolitan areas of the South, an average 
of 38 percent of the pupils are in the lowest track 
in schools attended by Negroes, as compared with 
27 percent for whites in the same counties. The 
differences between Negroes and whites in the 
same counties are much larger in the metropolitar 
areas. There are also regional variations in the 
average proportion of pupils in the highest track 
in elementary schools attended by Negroes anc 
whites. In most regions the average white pupil 
attends schools which have a slightly larger pro. 
portion of pupils in the highest track. This i: 
especially the case in Northeast metropolitan areas 
where Negroes attend elementary schools which 
have an average of only 17 percent of the pupils 
in the highest track, whereas for white pupils the 
percentage is 27. 

At the secondary level, minority pupils are in 
schools in which there are slightly more pupils in 
the lowest track, as compared with schools 
attended by white pupils in the same counties. 
Puerto Rican and Negro pupils attend secondary 
schools where 34 and 31 percent, respectively, of 
the student body is in the lowest track compared 
to 22 and 24 percent, respectively, for white 
pupils in the same county. There are no wide 
variations at the secondary level for the highest 
track; all of the percentages for the various racial 
groups fall within a range of 17 percent for Negroes, 
to 24 percent for Indian Americans. The exposure 
of Negro pupils to a secondary school where pro- 
portionately more pupils are in the lowest track 
is greater than that for white pupils in each region 
of the country. There are only slight differences 
between Negroes and whites in the same counties 
as regards to their enrollment in the highest 
track. In the metropolitan South the Negroes 


attend schools where an average of only 12 per- 
cent of the pupils are in the highest track while 
the percentage is 21 percent for schools attended 
by white pupils. 

Various policies are utilized in different schools 
regarding the promotion of children who fail a 
subject. Tables 2.25.11 and .12 contain the data 
from principals concerning the promotional policy 
of slow learners in their schools (P-89). 

Nationally, two policies account for promotion 
policies affecting three-fourths of all elementary 
pupils: 34 percent attend schools in which those 
who fail a subject must repeat the entire grade 
and 42 percent attend schools where the policy is to 
promote children along with their age group 
regardless of whether they have mastered the 
work. In a few instances (8 percent) elementary 
level pupils repeat only those courses in which 
they have failed. : 

There are consistent differences in promotion 
policies in elementary schools attended by the aver- 
age white pupil as compared with those attended 
by the average minority pupil. In every case 
the minority-group students are less likely to be 
required to repeat an entire grade. For Negro 
students the percentage is 32 percent compared 
to 39 percent for the whites in the same county. 
There appear to be no such noticeable differences 
between the races in the elementary schools with 
regard to the policy of promotion with the age 
group. 

Notable regional differences are evident in pro- 
motion practices for white and Negro pupils at 
the elementary level. In the nonmetropolitan 
areas of the North and West, 43 percent of the 
Negro slow learners are required to repeat a grade 
but only 32 percent of the white pupils in the same 
counties are required to do so. The policy is the 
reverse in the metropolitan areas of the Midwest, 
South, and Northwest where many more whites 
than Negroes are in schools where pupils must 
repeat the entire grade. 

At the secondary level, school promotional poli- 
cies usually involve repeating only those courses 
in which a failing grade was received (67 percent). 
Only 13 percent of pupils are in schools where the 
entire grade must be repeated. Though age is an 
important factor in promotion at the elementary 
level, only 14 percent of the secondary students are 
enrolled in schools where pupils are always pro- 
moted with their age group. There are no differ- 
ences in the policies followed in schools attended 
by minority groups with the exception of the 


Negroes, 67 percent of whom are in secondary 
schools where the slow learners repeat courses 
failed as compared to 76 percent for the whites 
in the same county. Very sharp regional differ- 
ences are noted in the policies regarding promotion 
of white and Negro slow learners in the metropoli- 
tan areas. In the Northeast, Midwest, and 
Southwest, more white pupils in counties with 
Negroes are required to repeat an entire grade than 
Negro pupils. Hence, in these areas the majority 
of the Negro slow learners are required to repeat 
only the courses failed. In the metropolitan areas 
of the South, while virtually all white pupils (97 
percent) repeat only the failed courses, this per- 
centage is 48 percent for Negro pupils; in these 
same areas 44 percent of the Negro pupils must 
repeat the entire grade. Only in the metropolitan 
areas of the West does there appear to be the same 
policy for both Negro and white pupils regarding 
promotion at the secondary level—all white and 
Negro pupils are required to repeat only the 
courses in which failing work is done. 


2.26 Extracurricular activities 


The various extracurricular activities examined 
include the 19 activities listed in question 90 of 
the principal’s questionnaire together with an 
average over all the activities. The data are 
shown in tables 2.26.1, 2.26.2, 2.26.3, and 2.26.4 
which give the percentages of pupils having the 
extracurricular activity named in the left-hand 
column. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn 
from the four tables as a group is that there is 
little difference between the availability of extra- 
curricular activities to minority groups and to 
whites. This is particularly true in secondary 
schools where we find that the average of the 
availability of the listed activities is 67 percent for 
Negroes, 68 percent for whites in the same coun- 
ties, and 69 percent for whites. Similarly, there 
are no large differences between the various other 
minorities; the percentages for the various races 
are all approximately 70 percent. In elementary 
schools there is a small tendency for minority 
groups to have greater availability of extracur- 
ricular activities than whites. The average avail- 
ability for Negroes in the whole Nation is 36 
percent against 29 percent for whites in the same 
county and 31 percent for all whites. 

Examining individual activities nationwide in 
elementary schools one finds no significant differ- 
ences in availability for most of them although 
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it is a little smaller for minority groups for school 
annual and band; it is a little larger for minority 
groups for student government, chorus, subject 
clubs, drama, social dances, and service clubs. 
These statements are true for both Negroes and 
other minority groups. In secondary schools the 
nationwide tendency for all minority groups is to 


have slightly less availability for the followin 
activities: school newspaper, school annual, hono 
society, chess club, and debating team. Minorit; 
eroups have slightly more availability for choru: 
military cadets, hobby clubs, and social dances 
For the other activities there is no particular] 
significant difference on a nationwide basis. 


Table 2.26.1.—Percent of minority and white pupils in elementary schools having available extracurricular 
activities, for United States, fall 1965 


Activity Question All WwW N_ |W(N) 


number 


ee ee ee ee ee a ee a | 


Student government_--_-_- 


School newspaper_-_----- P-90b 29 | 29 | 28 | 26 
School annual______-_---- P-90¢ TCS A) ALCL [ly 110) |} Sales 
Boys’ interscholastic 

ALMEtICN ei: ee P-90d 44 | 43 | 41 | 43 
Girls’ interscholastic 

aAthletics=- se 2 Se P-90e Dil || OX || Pd || PE 
Boys’ intramural 

aunleties=.- 2 22 asS= P-90f 51 | 49 | 49 | 50 
Girls’ intramural 

AUMIOUICR= eee P-90g 43 | 42 | 42 | 43 
VE Yr U0y0| Se Sees cee = P-90h TAU Wh 7 
Chonush. = 88 Aare 34 5 Set P-90i 55 | 53 | 66 | 49 
Honor society2—-...-.-— P-90j 7 i Sales 
Subjectielubs__.-_._.___- P-90k To L225 Os LO 
@Whessielubs= 252-22 2.2 P-901 3 3 2 2 
Gb iy chibsyss22" 2222-5 P-90m Wat | ak yy thshoy) a 
DMS Ge aes i oe ee P-90n 30) | 29 | 38 | 30 
Debate team__.......-.- P-900 4 4 5 if 
Socialidanees_.... =... P-90p PL | PAD. | PB} | ius} 
Military cadets___-_----- P-90q 0 1 0 |) 0 
Service clubs.______-_-__- P-90r 9 Celts if 
Religious clubs -____-____-- P-90s 1 0 2 0 
INV CR AR C35 Meas Soh 2 ns 32) | 31 | 36) 29 
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W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | WOOT 


(8) (9) (10) | (11) | (12) | (43) | (4) =| 5) | 6) 


55 53 | 44 41 | 51 48 | 47 42 | 46 4 
35 31 | 29 26 | 36 33 | 32 29 | 27 2 
62 61 | 49 49 | 58 56 | 60 58 | 57 5 
55 55 | 42 45 | 47 45 | 52 49 | 49 4 
71 73 | 63 69 | 64 67 | 76 CS | al 7 
53 46 | 59 54 | 55 52 | 60 58 | 56 5 
ul Galle 7| 6 8 | 14 12 6 
12 8 "19 15 | 12 10 | 20 13 | 15 1 
2 2) 2 3h ]) 3) |r 3 3 
10 10 | 11 Va 33 12) 10 | 10 1 
26 25 | 37 31 | 32 30 | 33 31 | 35 2 
6 7 4 5| 4 3 if a 5 : 
20 16 | 25 18 | 25 20 | 28 22 | 24 1 
0 OM 0 1 0 00 OFF 20 | 
9 7 | 14 oes 7 | 13 Sao 
1 OF ez 1 0 0 1 0 1 2 
34 30 | 33 31 | 33 31 | 36 33 | 32 3 


Table 2.26.2.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in elementary schools having available extracurricular activities, 
for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


oe 


. United States Nonmetropolitan 
Question 
Activity number North and West South Southwest 

N |W(N)| W | N |w(N)!| Ww] N |way)| w len iway!| w 

(1) (2) (8) | ) | (5) | © | (@ |} ©) | (@) | Go) | Gy | a2) | aaa) | 4) 

Beerdent, COvVerNMENbs =.=. -._.. =. 22 ne P-90a 40) BA i Sli 825|| 88°) 38 | 41 | 29) 24 30 | tesla 

ROO TMOWS DADelee ae. 52 ce Se ee P—-90b 28,1) 2OneZ0) | SON 34 1143) 125) 30) 26a OMG 

BerrOOlannUu Abe ee Ce. Re Se ee P-90¢e CO) | aless |) abe aleh ably Ace alee I SKON| Bx) || ul] ate) |] BY 

Boys’ interscholastic athletics. ____._..___._-- P-90d A 235) 438 7 6891625) 961) (G4 |e oe oO meno ee 

Girls’ interscholastic athletics___________-_-_- P-90e 26) 26))) 26")| 37 || 33) | 85 | 39) | 55. 1988) | a 0n Ane eae: 

Boye intramural athleties_-..----.._____-_-= P-90€ 49 | 50 | 49 | 49 | 53 | 50 | 54 | 67 | 51 | 48 | 60 | 62 

faris’ intramural athletics: _.__________-___== P-90g 42 | 43 | 42 | 35 | 30 | 37 | 49 | 64 | 49 | 37 | 59 | 60 

216. A Se pe Re A ES Sn ey Se ee P-90h 66 | 76 | 72 | 82 | 76 | 81 | 39 | 47 | 40 | 54 | 69 | 76 

Ona ao eee eet, See ae hey 2 eee ie P-90i 66 | 49 | 53 | 67 | 55 | 56 | 59 | 52 | 38 | 40 | 51 | 38 

BESO MBOOLOUU = or Se Se 2 ee ee ee P-90j fe} || 3} i 4 |) M20) |) 235 200 elOe Om eer 

MP eCis CUS ae a8) ee OR P-90k ALAS) Jf LO) | A eS th als Kes Pty al |i ass | ila) |! i! 

RGSS TOS Sige 2 SRS Be ee ee ee eee ee P-901 2 2 3 3 i 2 2 2 1 1 0 0 

BD VRCIIDS be 22 5. Bes 8 ee P-90m 1S LOS ee eS 7 9 | 15 9} (6) | 225) On ato 

ein ome Sones 2 eo ee en AE ee P-90n 38) || 303) 29") 43534 |) 335/50 |) 43") 3) Zann 25 

BER ocvenuchinere aaa es. 0: > ei ee P-900 5 a 4 0 0 3 | La) 12 6 | 10 5 6 

Saerelnc nC Cheese 2 ee Lee ee ee P-90p 23) 18) 20) 29 83) |) S6y As l29) ||) WO 2 ea 3 

SeininiiaByaGAdets._ 2-24-2295 .5 oss ae ee P-90q 0; O 1 OFS 1 0) Ol) © 0) 05 0 

PeermiC enc Wis eee 2 ee eee ee P—90r 18 7 7 CY |} 3] wah alts I} al) 8 1 1 

Peelimions Glubses sy- 2-955 55-288 A Seek P—90s 2 0 0 On OR es0 3 1 1 1 0; 0 

CITC oe 2 ie as a ee ee aa epee 36-29. | 31 1/80) |3n |38 38 |) 86n) sla sonar 

Metropolitan 
Question 
Activity number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (47) | (8) | (49) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | 6) | 7) | (28) | @9) 
Student government____-_----_- P-90a 37 | 36 | 27 | 32 | 29 | 25 | 39 | 32} 21) 30 Bail) D2 a5 7 alo Oe eon, 
School newspaper - ------------ P-90b Mey | OE Sil | Bul | Wp LE) Wey ORE be ee ates lil) Gsil |] Gis! 31 
Benoolumudiie- === === == P-90e 8 5 7 9 3 EN ay |) aly | Bikes |) Sy tes |) 0) 1 3 
Boys’ interscholastic athleties___| P—90d 22 | 20 | 22 | 438 | 37 | 46 | 38 | 44 | 22 | 48 | 59 | 54) 34 | 25 22 
Girls’ interscholastic athletics___| P-—90e UG) |) aly |] ZEN alizé |e lay ale |) Pai |) 15) 6 | 29 | 47 | 48 | 25 | 17 18 
Boys’ intramural athleties__---- P-90f 43 | 40 | 44] 54 | 42 | 52 | 33 | 32 | 23 | 47 | 47 | 54] 78 | 76 61 
Girls’ intramural athletics_ -_--_- P-90g 37 | 39 | 40 | 39 | 29 | 39 | 26 | 22] 18 | 40 | 46 | 54) 74) 68 50 
aes oars P-90h 67 | 79 | 78 | 77 | 87 | 86 | 66 | 85 | 85 | 52 | 36 | 33) 95) 97 | 94 
0a a ee ee ee P-90i 75 | 78 | 69 | 75 | 56 | 51 | 61 | 25 | 26 | 39) 51/| 47 | 87 | 63| 67 
Beco sOClety.2--_ -=-2s4-42-44 P-90j 1 1 1 3 0 2 8 | 10 (flu 3 1 0 0 0 
Subject clubs. _____-_________- P-90k Te |e | ZO a 16) Be TO aa Si) as ess 
hess clubs.......--- ae ak = ae P-901 2 4 a di 1 2 1 2 2 OV ON 07) Saas 3 
Bibby Chubse=.< 2s ee oe ee P-90m WG) | wey alts |] alah) ah 9 8 | 10 7 | 24 | 83 | 34) 11} 10 4 
BAS eo P-90n 34 | 29 | 32 | 36 | 26 | 29 | 35 | 24] 23] 33/17] 2/ 387/ 31/ 36 
Mebate team___.._----------- P-900 © | 2) 8!) 204, 0), 20: | 8 | 10.) 6 | 16.) 8) sSa ee ee 
BOIAGANICOSL >. = - 42 2aceaee P-90p 9) | NOM 4 sy |) lal 16 | 20 | 20 | 23 | 22 | 16 | 12) 15 8 8 
Military cadets. —__.2=--.--.--- Ieee OLe| 0 0) 0 1 1 1 0 0 0) 0 0 OF) One A 
menvice Clubs... ..42soeceelee P-90r 20) 7 4 | 22 8 ie) |] il 8 | 11 | 26 1 3 | 15 7 3 
Seelipious Clubs... 2 s= see ee P-90s 0 Gi (0) 0 0 1 4 0 0 2) 0 Os lea ; 9 
See eee 25 | 28 | 32 | 34 | 25 | 26] 39 | 34] 21 | 40) 26 | 25} 39 | 32] 31 
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‘Table 2.26.3.—Percent of minority and white pupils in secondary schools having available extracurricular activities 


for the United States, fall 1965 


Activity Question | All w | Nn l|way| m | wap | PR | W(PR)| 1A | WA) | OR | WOR) | OT | WOOT 
number 

(1) (2) r&) Yan 9 I (+) JV: J) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 
Student government --.- P-90a 91 | 91 | 90 | 92 | 85 86 | 97 97 | 94 94 | 98 99 | 95 g 
School newspaper-- ------ P—90b 88 | 89 | 80 | 91 | 89 92 | 95 97 | 86 89 | 97 98 | 92 g 
School annual____..---_- P-90¢ 93 | 95 | 79 | 96 | 94 97 | 93 97 | 94 96 | 97 99 | 94 9 

Boys’ interscholastic 
AGH CnC ==. aes = P-90d 94 | 98 | 95 | 97 | 94 94 | 90 98 | 98 99 | 99 99 | 97 9 

Girls’ interscholastic 
AbMeviess == fe. =2 = P—90e 54 | 54 | 57 | 57 | 58 54 | 33 43 | 59 57 | 37 42 | 50 4 
Boys’ intramural athletics_| P—90f Te | 73 75n\720\ 66 64 | 64 69 | 79 WEN a2 69 | 79 7 
Girls’ intramural athletics_| P—90g 77 | 77 | 80 | 80 | 67 a a80 74 | 79 TY Ne 84 | 79 8 
[inne lo P-90h 94 | 95 | 91 | 91 | 92 92 | 88 95 | 92 96 | 98 99 | 96 g 
@hontgeen se Sess P--90i 93 | 93 | 96 | 93 | 90 89 | 97 96 | 93 94 |100 100 | 95 g 
Honor society _---------- P-90j TD) SOR Tle 78a co 76 | 68 83 | 74 79 | 68 76 | 73 7 
Subject clubs-_.--------- P-90k 87 | 86 | 87 | 88 | 87 86 | 85 91 | 85 87 | 94 91 | 90 g 
Ghessiclubses =2-—=---—- P-901 28 | 29 | 21 | 25 | 24 30 | 38 47 | 26 28 | 35 53 | 36 q 
lobby @lubss = === === P-90m 49 | 49 | 49 | 44 | 45 44 | 44 59 | 50 48 | 49 55 | 53 § 
iDihiet 2 Bees ae ee eee P-90n 93 | 98 | 92 | 89 | 95 93 | 93 95 | 89 91 |; 92 91 | 93 g 
Debstextesm. 9 === P-900 50 | 52 | 39 | 48 | 51 54 | 32 43 | 46 50 | 50 51 | 52 é 
Socialidances_ 2. -=-.--=_- P-90p 87 | 87 | 88 | 74 | 82 81} 91 89 | 86 83 | 93 94 | 89 § 
Military cadets__-------- P-90q EI ae |) AE | ea ets: 1) |) 6 | 8 7 | 30 21 aa ] 
DeBvicerclubs-= -==_- = - P-90r 61 | 60 | 66 | 71 | 61 64 | 50 67 | 54 57 | 88 89 | 75 7 
Religious\clubs_=—-=-__-_ P-90s (s) ssi |] 28) yf 1a 9 10 | 29 10 | 10 @ | 6 LTE asl ] 
AONAT Clee «4! =o ew 68 | 69 | 67 | 68 | 67 67 | 66 70 | 67 68 | 72 74 | 71 7 


Between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas one finds large differences in availability of 
activities but there seems to be no consistent pat- 
tern of such differences so far as Negroes are con- 
cerned. For example, boys’ interscholastic ath- 
letics is definitely more available to elementary 
school pupils in nonmetropolitan areas, but this is 
as true of Negroes as whites. Looking at indi- 
vidual regions we find that some regional percent- 
ages differ markedly from the nationwide percent- 
ages, but, again, the differences usually appear to 
be much the same for Negroes as whites. In sec- 
ondary schools there are differences with respect 
to race, especially in the nonmetropolitan South. 
There we find Negroes have relatively more availa- 
bility than whites with respect to a number of 
items: student government, boys’ and girls’ intra- 
mural athletics, band, chorus, subject clubs, 
drama, and social dances. Negroes have rela- 
tively less availability in the nonmetropolitan 
South than in the Nation with respect to two items: 
school newspaper, school annual. Such relative 
differences are much less noticeable in the metro- 
politan South. In the Southwest region we find 
relative differences in both the nonmetropolitan 
and the metropolitan areas. Negroes gain rela- 
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tively over whites in the nonmetropolitan South 
west with respect to student government, boys 
interscholastic athletics, boys’ and girls’ intra 
mural athletics, hobby clubs, debating teams, so 
cial dances, and lose with respect to school news 
paper, school annual, honor society, chess clubs 
In the metropolitan Southwest Negroes gain rele 
tively in intramural athletics, chess clubs, hobb 
clubs, debating teams, social dances, service club: 
and lose relatively in school newspaper. Sur 
marizing all these observations, it may be fair t 
state that there is some small tendency for Negro 
to have less availability than whites in academ 
cally oriented activities and more availability tha 
whites in athletics and more socially orienté 
activities. 


2.27 Summary of inequalities in school 


characteristics 


There are some definite and systematic directior 
of difference between the schools attended b 
minorities and those attended by the majority 
It appears to be in the most academically relate 
areas that the schools of minority pupils show th 
most consistent deficiencies. There are fewe 
physics laboratories, there are fewer books pé 


‘able 2.26.4.—Percent of white and Negro pupils in secondary schools haying available extracurricular activities, 
for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


5 United States |__ Nonmetropolitan 
‘ Activity ete North and West § 
: : outh Southwest 
N |WN)!} W |] N |woy)} wl N |wayy! w 
(1) (2) (8) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (1) 
Sere SOVEMMMCM’ ne eee ep P-90a 90°) 92°)"91 | 91 | 88 | 90) 85.) 71 | 72 
oe ybto Giaiayf5) of) of 2 ne ee a P—90b SOM OL esas || OM wee | 50) | 71 esi 
ROLE TU ee ee eee 10 dete ae aE P—90e 79 | 96 | 95 | 96 | 97 | 98 | 50 | 88} 92 
Boys’ interscholastic athletics__.......-..---- P—-90d 95 | 97 | 98 | 99 | 98 | 99 | 97 |100 |100 
finls’ interscholastic athleties_ ....--..-_-_--- P=90e 57 | 57 | 54 | 32 | 86 | 32) 80) 83 | 69 
fove intramural athletics_._....-_....._-___- P-90f 75 | 72 | 78 | 65 | 65 | 86 | 86 | 69 | 66 
Mors’ intramural athleties.__._....-...-._._.. P-90¢ 80 | 80 | 77 | 65 | 69 | 70 | 81 | 69 | 63 
| le Rn ANE la a lh Aa Ay P-90h 91 | 91 | 95 | 90 |} 89 | 97 | 80 | 68 | 76 
SU UCSC ce Se, LC P-80i 96 | 93 | 93 | 99 | 97 | 88 | 92: | 75 | 78 
MeeOr- SOGIGbys- 224 2=-22--% a a ee P-90j Ce ers: | SON S6n DON) eG oon Gr 
OE a P-90k 87 | 88 | 86 | 78 | 76 | 65 | 83 | 67 | 77 
RS ee eee eer ere ee ee P-901 VAST SPRP-laya 19) 8 9 | 10 3 5 8 
Bea GO Se eo ee ae ee P-90m 49 | 44 | 49 | 38 | 39 | 37 | 20'| 12 | 23 
STA ie SE Ee ee eee eel P-90n OF 89) 98H 75) i AS Ol Srl) 70), Za 
Be HeRU CAN: Ser ee ee ee P—-900 39 | 48 | 52 | 43 | 46 | 48 | 27 | 30] 36 
Bebe sits 2 ee ee P-90p 88 | 74 | 87 | 98 | 97 | 96 | 78 | 60 | 67 
BIGCU eget eye ees eee P-90q 12 ia if 1 1 1 | 1 1 
BGOCTGIUIEe eee oe. a ee ee ee P-90r 66 | 71 | 60 | 42 | 40 | 42 | 41 | 36 | 47 
SO IOUS GhUDShee ea SS ee ne een ee P-90s tay) lal 8 8 8 6 | 11 elle 
RTE Get eee ae Soret ee Wa ee cee 7 | 68 | 69 | 60 | 61 | 62 | 60 | 54] 58 
Metropolitan 
Question ie ae aa eee a 
Activity number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (8) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | (25) | (26) | 7) (28) | (29) 

‘Student government_____-+---- P—-90a 99 | 98 | 95 | 77 {100 | 95 | 92 |100 | 99 | 91 | 94 | 99 |100 |100 | 100 

School newspaper------_------ P-90b 95 | 96 | 93 | 99 |100 | 97 | 87 |100 |100 | 66 | 96 | 94 |100 |100 | 100 

memnool annual --.....2...-..- P-90e 92 | 95 | 88 | 76 |100 | 96 | 88 100 |100 | 84 |100 |100 |100 |100 | 100 

Boys’ interscholastice athleties___| P—90d 80 | 95 | 95 1100 }100 | 97 | 93 | 93 |100 | 95 |100 |100 |100 |100 100 

Girls’ interscholastie athleties___| P—90e 51 | 65 | 60 | 50 | 56 | 48) 45 | 51 | 80 | 89 1100 | 97} 38 | It 35 

Boys’ intramural athleties___-_- P-90f 46 | 60 | 84 | 66 | 61 | 76 | 82] 93] 96 | 85 | 75 | 77 | 72 | 58 59 

‘Girls’ intramural athleties--~-_~ P-90¢g 79 | 79 | 83 | 68 | 65 | 82] 82 |100 |100 | 86 | 76 | 78 | 83 | 87} 79 

BT ier A ae oe he Bea, | P-90h 92 | 99 | 97 |100 [100 |100 | 93 | 97 |100 | 99 | 96 |100 |100 |100 | 100 

Re a a a ee P-90i 100 1100 |100 |100 |100 {100 | 94 | 97 |100 | 99 | 86 | 82 |100 |100 | 100 

Menor society_<:....--.------- P-90j 72| 73 | 92 | 69 | 89 | 86 | 87 | 93 | 89 | 90 | 93 | 94] 62] 79} 64 

Beicct clubs.............---- P-90k 86 | 39 | 92 | 77 |100 | 99 | 91 | 96 | 98 | 96 | 96 |100 |100 | 98 | 93 

Gis MOLE Reise is {tee ee a p-901 4 | 62 | 4851 -30.|,47 |-52 | 14 |12| 18) 41 | 1.) eleBle a0 eee 

Mobby clubs..__.._..--_------ P-90m 69 | 77 | 72 | 65 | 67 | 77 | 53 | 38] 33] 57) O}] 0} 65) 74) 57 

: P-90n 92 | 99 | 98 | 93 | 94 | 99 | 94 | 93 | 94 {100 |100 | 97 |100 100 | 100 

P—900 97 | 53 | 46 | 49 | 82] 69 | 42 | 46 | 58 | 68 54 | 63 | 37 | 35 48 

P—-90p 99 1100 1100 | 96 | 99 |100 | 82 | 55 | 77 94 | 40 | 44 | 96 | 97 91 

P—90q 18 | 20 Gi) LO) 6 | 14] 19 2 4 8 0 Fy e233 25 

P-90r 65 | 71 | 69 | 89 | 82] 71 | 69 | 93 93 | 84] 26 | 32 | 94] 95 84 

P-90s 13 5 3 Dest Ib 3 3 8 7 2 5 | 24 | 25 5 

7M leaner, oo) ee |) ae | 10d.) 70 75 | 74] 64 |] 65 | 74] 73 72 
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student in libraries, texts are less often in sufficient 
supply, schools are less often accredited, students 
who fail a subject are less likely to repeat a grade, 
they are less often in schools with intensive testing, 
academically related extracurricular activities are 
less, the curriculum less often is built around an 
academic program. This is merely one area of 
difference between these schools, but many of the 
deficiencies of school] facilities and programs in 
schools attended by minorities are related to this 
area. Insofar as any school facilities are impor- 
tant for learning (a question that will be examined 
in sec. 3.2), these might be among the more im- 


portant. At the same time, these differences in 
facilities and programs must not be _ over- 
emphasized. In many cases, they are not large. 


Regional differences between schools are usually 


considerably greater than minority-majority 


differences. 


2.3. Characteristics of staff 


2.31 Social background of teachers 


In the Nation, there is considerable evidence 
that Negro pupils are more likely to be taught by 
teachers who are locality-based, in the sense that 
they are products of the area in which they teacl 
and that they secured their public school training 
nearby. This is true at both elementary anc 
secondary levels: more teachers of Negro pupil: 
have lived most of their lives in the local county 
and a higher proportion were graduated from high 
school in the county in which they teach. How- 
ever, at neither elementary nor secondary levels 
are teachers of Negro pupils more likely to be 
trained in in-State colleges (table 2.31.1). 


Table 2.31.1.—For the average minority and white pupil in elementary schools and in secondary schools—the percent 
of teachers in his school who lived most of their lives and were educated in the local area, for the United States, 


fall 1965 


(NotEe.—Local area=county of current residence] 


Item Question All WwW N_ |W(N) 


number 


(1) (2) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Percent of teachers who— 
Spent most of their 
lives in the local 
42 | 40 | 538 | 42 
Graduated from the 
local high school___ 


Attended an in-State 


34 | 33 | 45 | 32 


CA (Sy I CAs |) 74) 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Percent of teachers who— 
Spent most of their 
lives in the local 
35 | 34 | 41 | 35 
Graduated from the 
local high school__-_ 


Attended an in-State 


29 | 28 | 35 | 28 


M 


37 


30 


73 


31 


25 


W(M) | PR'| W(PR)} IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
(8) (9) | (0) | G1) ] (2) | G3) } G4) | 5) ] 6) 
35 | 54 45 | 35 34 | 39 37 | 40 38 
27 | 46 36 | 28 26 | 31 29 | 33 2g 
73 | 79 (hss. || 7A 72 | 68 68 | 70 7( 
30 | 55 46 | 31 30 | 36 32 | 35 3e 
24 | 49 39 | 25 25 | 28 25 | 28 2¢ 
70 | 75 72 | 68 69 | 58 56 | 64 6£ 


COCR se ceea. er TAN |) Fal GR) |), oe 


69 
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Table 2.31.2.—For the average white and Negro pupil in elementary schools and in secondary schools—the percent 
of teachers in his school who lived most of their lives and were educated in the local area, for metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


(NotrE—Local area=county of current residence] 


Nonmetropolitan 


United States 


Question 


Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |wCN)| Ww 
(1) (2) (12) | (18) | (14) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Percent of teachers who— 
Spent most of their lives in the local area___| T-3 40 | 32] 31 
Graduated from the local high sehool_---_- T-7 Ap lerail 22 
Attended an in-State college__-_--_------- T-15 88 | 85 | 79 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Percent of teachers who— 
Spent most of their lives in the local area__| T-3 35 | 31 28 
Graduated from the local high school - -- -- T-7 30 | 24 24 
Attended an in-State college_-_-_--------- T-15 93 | 87 | 86 
ee Se 
Metropolitan 
Question = 


Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N_ |W(N) 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Percent of teachers who— 
Spent most of their lives in 


thedocaliared: «2 oe. ee T-3 64 | 53 | 51 | 55 | 40 | 39 | 69 | 37 
Graduated from the local 

high schoole spe. neces T-7 61) 48°) 46 | 47 | 31130) 62 | 30 
Attended an in-State col- 

(cn (- oe oe ee oe en aoe T-15 Ths \ VAS Wee | aCe PE ZEN PAN a7 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Percent of teachers who— 
Spent most of their lives in 


fhevlocal areae =.= == = T-3 62 | 50 | 49 | 34 | 30 | 31 | 52 | 33 
Graduated from the local 
leafs (s(elotoroy l= Se ee ee T7 Oe Asm Ada | 28nd 2d ag 26) 
Attended an in-State col- 


lepe-ed. © “S5-ee eR ALS As) GSe Gham ale GSA enON iO) 74: 
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Table 2.31.3.—For the average minority and white pupil in elementary schools and in secondary schools—size of loc 
area in which teachers in his school lived most of their lives; for the United States, fall 1965 


[NoTE.—Scored on a scale from 1-6; 6 is large] 


Item Question | an | w | N |wcy)| M | WO | PR|W(PR)| IA | WA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | W(O" 

number 
(1) (2) (3) | 4 | 6 | ® |] @ (8) (9) (10) e5)) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 
Elementary schools_ _---- T-4 2.570 1256 18. 2.12.8 12.07 Pe (d) |e ll 2.9 |2.6 2.5 |2.9 2.8 |2.9 Z 
Secondary schools___--_-- T-4 Prey PATE |B 22 hI Fi 2.6 |4.0 3.7 |2.8 2.7 |3. 4 3.2 |3. 0 2. 


Table 2.31.4.—For the average white and Negro pupil in elementary schools and in secondary schools—size of loc: 
area in which teachers in his school lived most of their lives; for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, b 


region, fall 1965 
(NotE.—Scored on a scale from 1-6; 6 is large] 


Nonmetropolitan 
' United States 

Item ee North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
() (2) (3) | () | () | © | (7%) | (&) | @) | GO) |} G1) |} G2) | 8) | G4 
Blementarya Schools 222 = S2e 5 eee eee T-4 3.2 12.8 |2.6 |2.2 |2.1 |2.0 )2.2 |1.8 |1.8 |2. 4 |2.3 | 2, 
Pecondany schools - == 22.222 5 eee T-4 3,2) 2.8 12. 7 \2.2) 12, 2°12, 1/2) 3 |. 9) 119) 12), 3) 12. 0) ae 

Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |WC(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29 
Elementary schools____________ T-4 4.73: \4. 0113. 5! 13.9) 132.0 12.8: 85 3, |2. 8 122.8) 12.9) 12 e202 Sere San eee 
Secondary schools____________- T-4 4.5) 14. 1 13.6) 13. 4 112.9) 13).0) 13. 8 2. 9 18.10) 13,0) 122.0) 12.10) |B6ulsiG. ee 


Table 2.31.5.—For the average minority and white pupil in elementary schools and in secondary schools—educationg 
attainment of the fathers and mothers of teachers in his school, for the United States, fall 1965 


[Note.—Educational attainment scored from 1-8 (lowest to highest); 4 represents high school graduates] 
ee ea ee 


Item pate All WwW N |W(N)| M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | WOT 
number 


(1) (2) (3) | @) | 6 | 6 | @ (8) (9) (10) | (1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | 5) | (6) 


Elementary schools: 


Father of teacher____| T-9 3.6 13.6 |3.3 |3. 8 [3.5 3.7 |814 3.6 |3.5 3.6 |3.6 3.7 13.6 3. 

Mother of teacher___| T-10 35 Tf Neh 70 (6s by let Ole BR ee 3. 8 13.5 BHT 857 3.7 [3.8 3.9 |3.8 3 
Secondary schools: 

Father of teacher____| T-9 3.6 13.6 |3. 4 13.8 13.6 ray (i) (133, 59 3.7 |316 3.0 lo. 3.8 |3. 7 3. 

Mother of teacher___| T-10 3.8 |3. 8 [3.6 13.9 13.9 3.9 13.5 3. 6 |3. 8 3. 8 |3. 7 3. 8 |3.8 3. 
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‘able 2.31.6.—For the average white and Negro pupil in elementary schools and in secondary schools—educational 
attainment of the fathers and mothers of teachers in his school, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas 
, 


by region, fall 1965 


(Note.—Educational attainment scored from 1-8 (lowest to highest); 4 represents high school graduate] 


United States Nonmetropolitan 
Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |wcN)| W | N |WcN)| W ] N Jway)| wi} N Iway)| w 
(1d) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (11) | (12) | (48) | (14) 
Elementary schools: 
HatheriOrtenOnels 6 ~ cen Sn see T-9 3.3 |3. 8 (3.6 |3. 2 |8. 2 13.2 12.6 |3.3 |3. 4 (3.2 13.6 | 3.6 
Mothemot tex@hel <4... = o-oo ee oe T-10 3.5 |3. 9 (3. 7 13.4 (3.3 13.5 12.9 13.6 |3. 5 18. 6 |. 7 | 3.7 
Secondary schools: 
havhemot tcachet--— = = ean eee T-9 3.4 13.8 13.6 3.3 |8. 3 13.5 12.9 |8. 6 13. 6 (3 1 i307 | 3.5 
Mother of teacher. —.. 922 -. 0S. ee ee T-10 3. 6 (3. 9 [3.8 |3.6 13. 6 13. 9 |3.3 13.9 [3.8 |3.7 [3.8 | 3.8 
Oo 
Metropolitan 
Question om 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) 
Elementary schools: 
Father of teacher_____-----| T-9 3.7 |4.0 |3. 8 |3.6 [3.6 |3. 6 13.1 [4.0 [4.1 |3.6 |3.2 |3.5 
Mother of teacher--------- T-10 3.6 |3.7 13.7 (3.7 13.6 |3.6 |3.5 14.1 |4. 2 3.8 |3.6 [3.8 
Secondary schools: 
Father of teacher____------| T-9 3.7 13.8 13.6 (3.6 |3.5 [3.6 |3.3 |4.1 [4.1 13.2 |3.3 |3. 4 
Mother of teacher-- ------- T-10 3.5 |3.7 13.5 |3.7 18.7 |3.8 [3.8 |4.3 [4.3 |3.4 |3. 4 [3.7 


At the same time, both overall and specifically 
by region, Negro pupils are more likely to have 
teachers who have lived in larger towns and 
cities, compared to the teachers of white pupils. 
There are two regional instances in which the 
average size of community of predominant resi- 
dence is the same, but in no instance, at either 
secondary or elementary level, is the average size 
smaller than for teachers of whites. Thus, teach- 
ers of Negro pupils in urban areas tend to come 
from the same city in which they are teaching, and 
tend to come from larger cities. 

There is a distinct tendency for Puerto Rican 
pupils to attend schools with higher proportions of 
local residents and products of local high schools 
on the faculty, compared to whites, but this 
tendency is very small for other minority groups. 
Teachers of Negro students grew up in homes in 
which the educational attainments of parents 
were, on the average, somewhat less than is the 
case for the teachers of white students. The 
difference is most pronounced in the metropolitan 


South, and generally the magnitude of the differ- 
ence is greater for the fathers than for the mothers 
of teachers. 

In general, the average member of any other 
minority group attends a school in which the edu- 
cational attainments of the parents of teachers are 
not as high as is the case for comparable whites. 
This difference is somewhat more pronounced 
where teachers of Puerto Ricans are concerned. 

Highlights. Compared to the teachers of the 
average white pupil, the teacher of the average 
Negro student is— 

—more likely to have lived most of his life in 
the current county. 

—more likely to have finished high school in 
the current county. 

—as likely to have attended college within the 
State. 

—more likely to have lived much of his life in 
a large city. 

—less likely to have well educated parents 
(especially pronounced in South). 
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2.32 Personal characteristics of teachers and 
principals 

In the Nation’s elementary schools, the average 
student, whether majority or minority, attends a 
school in which most of the teachers are female. 
Generally, no race differences in the sex composi- 
tion of faculties is observed. Similarly, there are 
no gross differences in the average age of teachers. 
The average Negro pupil, as the average white 
pupil, whether at the elementary or secondary 
level, is taught by teachers with an average age 
near 40 depending on the particular region and 
level. There is clearly no tendency for the 
teachers of one group of pupils to be either more, 
mature or more recently trained. 

There are sharp differences in the racial compo- 
sition of the faculty. For the Nation as a whole, 
the average Negro elementary student attends a 
school in which 65 percent of the faculty are 
Negro and the average white elementary student 
attends a school in which 97 percent of the faculty 
are white; white teachers are more predominant 
at the secondary level, where the corresponding 
figures are 59 and 97 percent. Regional variation 
is substantial; even so, in every region, at both 
elementary and secondary levels, white students 
are more likely than Negro students to be taught 
by white teachers. This racial matching of 
teachers to student is most pronounced in the 
South, where by tradition it has been complete. 
Thus, in the metropolitan South, the average 
white elementary student attends a school in 
which 96 percent of the teachers are white and the 
average Negro attends a school in which 96 per- 
cent of the teachers are Negro. In the metro- 


politan Midwest, 2 percent of the teachers a 
Negro in schools attended by the average whit 
while 40 percent of the teachers are Negro 
schools attended by the average Negro. Inspe 
tion suggests that the matching process is lea 
developed at the secondary level in the metropa 
itan West, though even here it occurs to son 
extent. 

No different impressions form from a simil: 
analysis of the race of school principals in rel atic 
to the race of students. For the Nation, 61 pe 
cent of Negro secondary students attend schoo 
with Negro principals, and 95 percent of whi 
students attend schools with white principal 
Negro principals are rare outside the Souther 
States, yet wherever they appear they tend to k 
in charge of schools with a concentration of Negr 
students. 

Every minority group, whether Mexican, Puert 
Rican, Indian, or Oriental, is more likely tha 
whites in the same county to be taught by Neg: 
teachers: thus, the average Oriental elementar 
pupil attends a school in which 15 percent of tk 
teachers are Negro, and this figure is 4 percent fc 
the average white in the same county. But th 
typical teacher for any minority group student : 
white: at the elementary level the percentage « 
white teachers ranges from 67 percent for th 
Puerto Ricans to 83 percent for Indian American 
and in high schools the range is from 76 percen 
for the Orientals to 88 percent for India: 
Americans. Among the various minority group 
(excluding Negroes), only Orientals seem to b 
represented in the teaching profession in any force 
note that in secondary schools 15 percent of th 


Table 2.32.1.—For elementary schools attended by the average minority and white pupil—percent of teachers ¢ 
Siven sex, race, or origin, and average age of teachers, for the United States, fall 1965 


(NoTe.—All figures are average percentages for the average pupil, except age of teachers] 


Item Question All WwW N |W(N)} M W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA W(IA) ;|} OR | W(OR) | OT W(OT) 
number i 
(1) (2) (8) (4) | 6) | © | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (145) (16) 
Average age_............| T-2 40 | 40 | 39 | 40 | 40 40 | 38 40 | 39 40 | 39 39 | 39 
MexemMalen.. #52 aoe T-1 VG) 14 9 19 | 18 16 | 20 19 | 20 18 | 18 1 
Teacher’s race or origin___| T—5 
INGQT Ossie see ee 12 2} 65 | 11 | 19 4 | 30 6 | 14 Selle 4 | 20 
WIE 25 23 - Eeal e 86 | 97 | 32 | 87 | 78 93 | 67 92 | 83 95 | 79 90 | 76 9 
Mexican American___ 1 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Puerto Rican________ 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Indian American____ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Onenvalls es 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 5 5 2 
Other 9s Stak... 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 
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Table 2.32.2.—For elementary schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of teachers of given 
sex, race or origin, and average age of teachers, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 


1965 


(NorTe.—All figures are average percentages for the average pupil, except age of teachers] 


ve} 


Nonmetropolitan 
North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) } (11) } (12) | (43) | (14) 
39 | 40 | 42 | 39 | 43 | 43 | 40 | 41 41 
ZB ZEN LO A Gal Le | Gn eles 21 
17 2 1} 90) 18 2| 75 7 1 
82 | 97 | 99 8 | 81 | 96 | 24 | 91 96 
0 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 2 
0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Metropolitan 
South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (28) 
39 | 38 | 37 | 39 | 40 | 39 | 38 | 39 38 
10 i 8 | 16 | 14) 12 | 19 | 38 22 
96 | 14 4 65 || 17 1 | 22 4 2 
2/85 | 96 | 32 | 82 | 98 | 69 | 91 95 
1 0 0 0 0 0 if 1 1 
1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 
0 1 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 5 3 2 
0 0 0 1 0 0 2 \7 0 0 


ocooooooOw 


United States 
Question 
Item number 
() (2) 
DRUBTRO COA Oe cia Snel eee oh eas T-2 
OS THE Ss. Sa eee ee a ee a T-1 
Meachen sirace Or origi. —--_2-----_----__--- T-5 
ING RTOs t= ee ee ee ee 
VV aL oe ee Se eee cee s? 
Mexicany Amen Gdns. oe tn ke oe 
PIE RUOR RICAN ee ee Set ee 
WaciAneAMenCAN spn ee 
(OSGi Re Se SEES ee ee eee 
O) Cie ee ee Be ee 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest 
N |way)| Ww] N |WwN) 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) 
BivelapelLagen as = Ses a6 2 T-2 37 | 39 | 38 | 38 | 38 
RSNA Ce hay as ee T-1 rf) EE )) aks |) aes |) ale 
Teacher’s race or origin _------- T-5 
IS Ghat! jet eee oe a ee Sel 2); 40) 3 
IWintte Ses Sekt ee 67 | 88 | 97 | 58 | 96 
Mexican American__--_----- 0 0 0 1 0 
tlertomhicanee == = ee 0 0 0 1 0 
Indian American_____-___- 0 0 0 0 0 
Onientaleseme fee eas 0 0 0 0 0 
Otherts. eas 5 Ses ee eae 1 0 0 1 0 


Table 2.32.3.—For secondary schools attended by the average minority and white pupil—percent of teachers of given 
sex, race or origin, and average age of teachers, for the United States, fall 1965 


(NotE.—All figures are average percentages for the average pupil, except age of teachers] 


Item Question All 
number 

(1) (2) (3) 
Average age...__...---.-| 1-2 37 
Bex males = oe.2 220. 2. T-1 55 

Teacher’s race or origin_--| T—5 
Negro:+ 2. == S328 = 10 
Wihitess Bes. 2-224 89 
Mexican American--- 1 
Puerto Rican==2=—2= 0 
American Indian__ - - 0 
@Qnental® =... 3.23 0 
Other. 2-8. os 0 


WwW 


© 


N_ |W(N) 
(5) | ©) 
37 | 36 
49 | 49 
59 | 6 
38 | 93 
1 1 
1 0 
OTe 
On .0 
1 0 


M W(M) 
(7) (8) 
37 37 
57 57 
10 3 
87 94 
2 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


PR |W(PR)| IA | W(TA) | OR | W(OR) 
(9) qo) | Gt) | (2) | (3) } G4) 
38 38 | 36 36 | 38 37 
53 55 | 59 59 | 56 57 
16 3 8 2 6 3 
81 94 | 88 95 | 76 81 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 2 1 0 0 
1 1 0 0 | 15 13 
1 1 0 0 2 2 


OT | W(OT) 
(15) | (16) 
37 37 
55 55 
13 3 
83 93 
1 1 
0 0 
0 0 
2 2 
1 0 
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Table 2.32.4.—For secondary schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of teachers of given 
sex, race or origin, and average age of teachers, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 


1965 


{NorE.—All figures are average percentages for the average pupil, except age of teachers] 


Item 
(1) 
ENTE LEMNOS ne Say See eS ee ee, 
SoG HEN EL 2 Sk aI ee ge ee ee eee 
Meacher’s race. or Origin... .-.2-_.-.-.-2.--..— 
INGER OQ mee mete ie ee ee = Le eee 
Writitemres fo 52-2 A ee 


Question 
Item number 
(1) (2) 
INVGLAS CAPO! 22-23 foo ee T-2 
Nexmiiniee so vse) oo... Stee T-1 
Teacher’s race or origin--_-_--_--_- T-5 
IMGT OK se Sere 2 A 
Mi ovhiee . co ses Sees eye 


Indian American_________- 
Orrentaiew se ete ya 8 


United States 


WwW 


No) 


Nonmetropolitan 
North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (11) | (12) | (18) | (14) 
35 | 34 | 36 | 35 | 38 | 38 | 36 | 38 37 
59 | 59 | 59 | 42 | 47 | 46 | 49 | 51 55 
ial 4 2 | 85 3 2 | 70 2, 1 
88 | 95/97 | 13 | 97 || 98) 27 | 98 98 
0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Metropolitan 
South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
37 | 34 | 34 | 38 | 35 | 35 | 39)| 38 39 
44°) 37 | 36") 52 | 601 63 | 57 | 59 59 
94 5 WW 7676 | eta} 0 | 14 9 2 
3 | 93 | 99 | 20 | 69 | 96 | 82 | 87 94 
1 1 0 1 2 3 2 2 1 
1 0 0 0 0 0 a 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 
1 0 0 1 3 0 0 0 0 


Question 
number 
N |W(N) 
(2) (3) | (4) 
T-2 37 | 36 
T-1 49 | 49 
T-5 
59 6 
38 | 93 
1 1 
al 0 
Be 0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
Northeast Midwest 
N |W(N)| W N_ |W(N) 
(15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) 
40 | 39 | 38 | 37 | 36 
DIM Pol eosn rose oo 
18 9 2 | 35 2 
79 | 89 | 96 | 64 | 97 
0 0 1 0 1 
1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 


Table 2.32.5.—Percent of elementary white and minority pupils having principals of given sex, race or origin, 
and average age of principals, for the United States, fall 1965 


{[Note.—All figures are percent of pupils, except average age of principals] 


Item Question All 
number 

(1) (2) (3) 
Average age____________- P-58 46 
Ex PING Gis. 27 8, te eS P-59 80 

Principal’s race or origin _| P—67 
INGRTOES 25. x. -.. Sap 10 
WihTtG. = Je... eek 85 
Puerto Rican________ 0 
Mexican American___ 0 
Indian American___- 0 
Omentalle.. 5.82.2. 0 
Others 226. 5. 5s 0 


WwW 


© 


N |W(N) 
(5) | (6) 
48 | 46 
76 | 81 
56 9 
39 | 88 
0; O 
)) 
0 1 
0; O 
U0; 


M W(M) 
(7) (8) 
47 46 
81 84 
16 3 
79 94 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


PR | W(PR) | IA | W(IA) 
(9) (10) (11) | (12) 
48 47 | 47 46 
am 82 | 84 84 
27 Sal) 3 
71 93 | 80 90 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 2 1 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
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OR | W(OR) 
(13) | (14) 

46 46 

89 88 

12 2 

77 8 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 

4 4 

i 1 


OT | WOT) 
(15) | (16) 
46 46 
82 85 
17 3 
79 93 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 1 
0 0 


Table 2.32.6.—Percent of elementary white and Negro pupils having principals of given sex, race or origin, and 
average age of principals, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


(NoTEe.—All figures are percent of pupils, except age of principals] 


United States Nonmetropolitan 
Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W | N |woy)| Ww | N IwcN)! w 
(i) (2) (6) | () | (8) | (®) | (0) | (1) | (42) | (a3) | (44) 
Bexoragpiagert ao. 8© 55. eo SSL ee gee P-58 42 | 42 | 44 | 47 | 45 | 46 | 49 | 44] 47 
SISxer HlG=- See =, ee Sa Jan, ee. ee eS P-59 85 | 89 | 86 | 84 | 87 | 89 | 69 | 94 | 96 
mrnincipal’s race or origin.._..._...----.--.-.- _P-67 
Negro Pe ee. Se 2 13 0 0 | 86 | 16 2) 69 9 1 
With eset eek Os ES ees ee eee 79 | 93 | 90 7 | 80} 91 | 24 | 87 97 
IRVeEntOmnICnDics — a = ge ee 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 0 
Miexical American. = 22 4S 2* 2 Sues es 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
lnvdian tAmencanier... 5 > FBS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Omentale 3. oe eee ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Other ts os eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
—————————__________ = nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnininnnnnnnnnnnIIIEEEEIEEEEEEEEEERESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEER 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |way)| w | N |woy)| W | N |wOX)| W] N |WCY)| W ] N |W)! W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (49) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
muverageragers. 2 55252 5.13 P-58 50 | 49 | 47 | 46 | 44 | 45 | 50 | 47 | 45 | 54 | 52] 52 | 47 | 45 43 
Bex ansie. 15-55: 3eS 32 _. 3 P-59 60 | 64 | 69 | 75 | 76 | 73 | 70 | 77 | 67 | 68 | 75 | 74 | 92 | 96 92 
Principal’s race or origin----.--| P-67 
IN@grott e252 e258.2 3 9 2 1 | 28 1 0 | 94; 14 2) 64] 14 0 3 0 0 
Wihite: #2 = 2 Sees 202 86 | 97 | 97 | 69 | 95 | 94 1 | 83 | 97 | 29 | 86 {100 | 95 | 92 99 
Puerto Rican. 22> 2 -=- 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mexican American - ------- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Indian American__-__------ 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Qnientale 228-2 2a5 2225-228 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Other =o 2 ies eS 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Table 2.32.7.—Percent of secondary white and minority pupils having principals of given sex, race or origin, and 
average age of principals, for the United States, fall 1965 


{NoTe.—All figures are percent of pupils, except age of principals] 


Item Question au | w |on lway| mM | wap | PR | wcPR)| IA | WA) | OR | WOR) | OT Ww(OT) 
number 
(1) (2) (3) | 4 | 6 | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) (il) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 
IAVIETARGIARC: a= 225, =.2=4 P-58 47 | 47 | 49 | 46 | 47 47 | 50 49 | 47 47 | 50 48 | 48 48 
Db GE See oe See P-59 98 | 98 | 97 | 93 | 98 98 | 94 96 | 99 99 | 98 99 | 98 98 
Principal’s race or origin__| P-67 
Wepton] 222 susan ae 10 1 | 61 3| 9 | dee 1 7 1 3 0 | 12 1 
Wihite 2. £2 2. 2s 87 | 95 | 37 | 95 | 89 96 | 81 94 | 91 97 | 76 80 | 83 93 
Puerto Rican. ....---- 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mexican American__-- -- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Indian American__---- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Orientals ose eee oe 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 | 19 19 3 3 
Other se) ees ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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Table 2.32.8.—Percent of secondary white and Negro pupils having principals of given sex, race or origin, 
and average age of principals, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


{Nore.—All figures are percent of pupils, except age of principals) 


Question 
Item number 
(1) (2) 
AV erageia goer. Me 28 < Oe eee TES ee P-58 
Sex iale-e a | ee Se eee ee ee ee P-59 
Brimcipalisiracesor onigin-=--- 2) =~ 2-2 P-67 
NGHI@QES > eee St Ce Bee ee Pe 
Wii owee see ee eee Se eee 


Ruertogwicank S942 8 1 a ee 
Mexican American 2. 48 2 ee 
ImcdiameAmerte sia. £2 1 fe... 8 We 2 ee 
Onientalket 5. 2 & S45 1. Se 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)! W N |W(N)| W 


(3) | (4) | () | © | @ | &) | @ | GO) | (I) | 2) | G3) | (4) 


61 3 1 8 0 0} 85 4 0 | 68 1 0 

37 | 95 | 95 | 79 | 88 | 87 | 10 | 91 | 94 | 25 | 96 98 
0 1 0 0 0 0 1 4 2 2 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Metropolitan 
Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 


Question 
Item number Northeast 

N |W(N)| W 
Q) (2) (1s) | (16) | (17) 
AV erageyagels 2 9.+ 9. Se. <3 P-58 52) 52°) dil 
ibe WIGS 2 EE 2 eee eee P-59 88 | 79 | 98 

Principal’s race or origin______-_ P-67 
INGRrOre t= een ee eT 22, 4 0 
Wiehe em eee ee | Bal 8 75 | 95 | 99 
iRuentop Rican 4.2 2... 5. ..8 0 0 0 
Mexican American__________ 0 0 0 
Indian vAmericam. = 52-2 .52_22 0 0 0 
Onientales= sree © fe 5h 2s 0 0 0 
Othemes 2 26 #7 8d 0 0 0 


4 4 | 97 5 | 0} 82 OF 105) 105 xo 0 

64 | 95 | 95 | 3] 95 |100 | 18 |100 |100 | 90 |100 | 100 
Oy Oo OP Oy Oa w ON Ow 0 0 0 
OO | Oy Oey Cy) 0 0 OF R20 0 0 
OL, OO] O} OF OF © 0 0; O 0 0 0 
Oy} O} OF OF O} O} O 0} 0) 0 0 1 
OP OF OO} Oy Oy Oy wo 0 0; O 0 0 


(18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


Oriental students and 13 percent of the white 
students in those counties are taught by Orientals. 


Analogous observations apply at the level of the 
school administration. Every minority group is 
more likely than comparable whites to attend a 
school with a Negro principal. On the other hand, 
the typical principal in schools attended by those 
minorities is white: the range is from 76 to 91 
percent. And, only Orientals hold appointments 
as principals with any frequency at all. 

Highlights. Compared to the teacher of the 
average white pupil, the teacher of the average 
Negro pupil is 

more often male in the metropolitan South, 

more often female in the metropolitan 

Southwest, at least at the secondary level. 
—as likely to be old, as likely to be young. 
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—much more likely to be Negro in every 
region. 

—much more likely to serve under a Negro 
principal. 


2.33 Education and background 


There is no relation between race of pupil and 
the amount of training the teacher has, as meas- 
ured by highest degree earned (tables 2.33.1 to 
.4). The average values are equal for each region. 
Negro pupils are, then, neither more nor less 
likely to be taught by teachers with advanced 
degrees. 

The average Negro pupil is likely, however, to be 
taught by teachers who score less well on a short. 
30-item verbal facility test that was administered 
to teachers on a voluntary basis. In every region 
at the elementary level, and in every region at 
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the secondary level except the metropolitan West, 
where the average scores for Negroes and whites 
in same counties are equal, the average for white 
(W(N)) pupils’ teachers exceeds that for teachers 
of Negro pupils. This difference is more pro- 
nounced in the South, both metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan, than in any other region. In 
summary, teachers of Negro pupils are less 
verbally skilled (as measured by this test) in all 
regions, and this difference between the teachers 
of Negroes and the teachers of whites is especially 
marked in the Southern States. (Indeed, the 
teachers of whites (W(N)) in the South compare 
favorably to those in other parts of the Nation, 
but the teachers of Negroes in the South compare 
unfavorably to their counterparts in other regions.) 
Also, teachers of Negro pupils have less verbal 


facility, as measured by this test, than the teacher 
of any other minority group covered in the survey 

Over the Nation, Negro pupils have teacher 
with slightly greater experience, in both tota 
years and length of experience in current school 
In elementary schools teachers of the averag 
Negro pupil have taught in their present school 
for 7 years on the average, compared to 
years for whites (W(N)). There is substantia 
variation in this pattern by strata, however 
Average total experience and average service ir 
present school are most distinctively higher ir 
the metropolitan South, where, for example 
secondary teachers average 8 years in the current 
school for Negro pupils but only 4 years fot 
white (W(N)) pupils; on the other hand, the 
average total experience is 2 years higher for 


Table 2.33.6.—For elem:ntary schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of teachers with 
various qualifications, training, and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 


by region, fall 1965 


(NoTE.—All items relate to percent of teachers except those noted with an asterisk (*), which are average scores] 


Question 
Item number 
(1) (2) 
Major field of study: 
Hlementary education.___..._.....-.-___ T-12 
MAckdeMic field. _-. 62" 2a" ee 2. ee T-12 
Collegiate experience: ! 
Attended a normal school or teachers 
COMES Cte seks <= = See see ee ee er T-13 
No graduate degree offered by college 
MICH UCU cr «2 oat, See ey Fee T-14 
Average percent of white students in col- 
lepermubendegs. -. sess oe <3 soue eS T-16 
Feeling of academic competition*_________ T-17, 19, 
21 
Social relationships* = 2-2 Ses Se Ee o T-18, 20, 
22 
Teachers’ rating? of academic level of col- 
legerattended*... . S26. ee oe ee T-23 
Less than regular certificate_________.____ T-28 
Professionalism: 
NSF, NDEA, ESEA institutes attended___| T—30 
Attended training programs designed for 
teaching or counseling the culturally 
disadvantaged. sees 6 2a oe ee T-31 
Member of a national honorary society 
GS DIP" oF PB) 22 a6 2 2a eee ee T-36 
Officer or active member in a teachers 
OLganlzavioni. ...JB 2 oe ee a ee T-48 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
North and West South Southwest 
a, et | Pie en ee a a 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 


(3) | @ | 6 | © | @ | @&) | @) | GO) | GY | (2) | G3) | G4) 


24°) 13°| T1,} 16°) 18 | 12 | 285) 12) 12°) 28) 14 8 
13 | 14] 15 ) 9) || 22: | LO) 14 | 16s) 20) | 24 26 


39 | 32 | 32 | 11 ff 6 | 29 | 28 | 36 | 58 | 46 44 


1 Relates to the institutions where teachers took most of their undergraduate college courses. 


* Scored from 0 to 100; high score indicates high rating. 
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Table 2.33.6.—For elementary schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of teachers with 
various qualifications, training, and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 
by region, fall 1965—Continued 


(NoTE.—All items relate to percent of teachers except those noted with an asterisk (*), which are average scores] 


Metropolitan 


Question aa et a: |)... > |”. Ree = = ae 


Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


| eee eee 


N |W(N)| W | N [W(N)| W ] N |wCX)} W ] N |wCN)| W ] N |wN)| Ww 
(2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


(1) 


Major field of study: 
Elementary education __ 
An academic field _ ~~ ---- T-12 TOM UO 7 Wie 14s) wos) LS 6s) 65), Oi) 6a) 97 |) 2a tan 22 
Collegiate experience: ! 
Attended a normal school 
or teachers college-_------ T--13 49 | 48 | 56 | 35 | 38 | 42 | 34] 52 | 44] 40 | 56 | 52 | 37 | 39 | 36 
No graduate degree offered 
by college attended___-_- T-14 45 | 40 | 38 | 36 | 35 | 40 | 72 | 42 | 46 | 44] 28 | 26) 22] 20/ 21 
Average percent of white 
students in college at- 


tended=see—~ 2222 sat ee T-16 73 | 89 | 97 | 75 | 96 | 97 | 7] 85 | 95 | 43] 81] 98 | 82) 94 | 96 
Feeling of academic com- 

GUIWIONS = on T-17, 19, 

21 65 | 60 | 57 | 65 | 60 | 60 | 63 | 57 | 56 | 60 | 54 | 53 | 69 | 69} 65 
Social relationships* - -- - -- - T-18, 20, 
22 44 | 43] 45 | 42 | 40 | 42 | 63 | 53 | 50 | 55 | 46 | 48 | 42) 39) 42 

Teachers’ rating? of aca- 

demic level of college 

atlended esse .oee. Soo Se T-23 70 | 72 | 71 | 74| 74 | 73 | 58 | 70 | 70 | 67 | 68 | 73 | 75 | 77) 74 
Less than regular certificate_| T—28 pay | Silat ate |l alec} \loalkeye|| allsy \ie sch |) eda abe J) rhe alaye aay |) tay || 6 

Professionalism: 

NSF, NDEA, ESEA insti- 

tutes attended__-------- T-30 Balraaede linea) 4a) e4ePTQa Sel Aaa esa on | mom 5 
Attended training pro- 

grams designed for 

teaching or counseling 

the culturally disad- 

Viantapedi. 2222-252 T-31 20 | 12 | 11 | 24| 10| 9] 25) 18 | 11 | 21 | 14] 14] 30] 18 13 
Member of a national 

honorary society (KDP 

omPBRK)U 283 -.2=--2s== T-36 4 80 12 3 | 14) 4 12) | 14°) 16 yr 17 |, 15) | 18) ase: 20 
Officer or active member 

in a teachers organiza- 

LON oe a aes ete T-48 39 | 38 | 34| 16 | 19 | 23 | 23 | 28 | 28 | 49 | 31 | 23 | 40 30 | 31 


1 Relates to the institutions where teachers took most of their undergraduate college courses. 
2 Scored from 0 to 100; high score indicates high rating. 


elementary teachers of whites (W(N)) in the the whole, Negro pupils are not instructed by less 
metropolitan Northeast, and the average tenure experienced teachers, nor by those newer to the 
in the current school is one year greater. Buton current school. 
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Table 2.33.8.—For secondary schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of teachers with 
various qualifications, training, and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 


by region, fall 1965 


(NorTE.—All items relate to percent of teachers except those noted with an asterisk (*), which are average scores] 


Question 
Item number 
(1) (2) 
Major field of study: 
Hlementary education-2_-=-2-=2=..--=2--- T-12 
AmMenGAdeMiC elds. == oo g2a oe soe eee Se T-12 


Collegiate experience: ! 
Attended a normal school or teacher's college-| T 13 
No graduate degree offered by college 


Atbendedeen = a2 Soe 308 2 see T 14 
Average percent of white students in col- 
lererattendede = === 2 =nn 5-55 Noe eee T-16 
Feeling of academic competition*____-___- T-17, 
19, 21 
Socialimelationships*— -— 2225 se se see T-18, 
20, 22 
Teachers’ rating? of academic level of col- 
lezeigiiended@ sa =. 22s. eee ee T-23 
Less than regular certificate____-_-------- T-28 
Professionalism: 


NSF, NDEA, ESEA institutes attended___| T-30 
Attended training programs designed for 
teaching or counseling the culturally 


disadvantaged’ ===> —-5— 5-5-2 eee T-31 
Member of a national honorary society 

CKD IRAP BIG) 2 oe eee oe cen eee T-36 
Officer or active member in a teachers 

OLPANIZAON Soe oes nana ee aoe T-48 


See footnotes at end of table. 


United States 


North and West 


W 


N |W(N) 
(3) | @) 
4) 2 
38 | 37 
36 | 36 
44 | 31 
44 | 94 
65 | 61 
57 | 50 
68 | 75 
PY) al 
20 | 13 
16 9 
18 | 24 
40 | 30 


N_ |W(N) 
(6) | @ 
3 3 
39 | 39 
48 | 48 
33 | 33 
90 | 97 
68 | 66 
50 | 49 
70 | 70 
10 | 10 
10 | 10 
9 8 
20 | 21 
34 | 32 


21 


37 


Nonmetropolitan 
South 

N |wcy)| W 
(9) | (10) | (11) 
i 4 4 
38 | 34 | 35 
46 | 42 | 438 
53 | 46 | 44 
15.) (97% 799 
64 | 56 | 57 
66 | 53 | 54 
61 | 74 | 73 
6 9 9 
22| 12'| 14 
16 6 7 
13) 19) 22 
56 | 40 | 38 


Southwest 

N |W(N)| W 
(12) | (13) | (14) 
5 2 2 
30 | 32 32 
45 | 45 42 
Bo) Wi 17 
31 | 98 98 
66 | 59 59 
59 | 55 58 
66 | 74 74 
16 | 13 13 
13 | 10 ia! 
18 | 12 10 
19) | 29 20 
47 | 40 45 
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Table 2.33.8.—For secondary schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of teachers with 
various qualifications, training, and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 
by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Metropolitan 


Question 


Item number Northeast Midwest Southwest West 


N /W(N)] W | N_ |W(N) N |W(N)| W | N /|WC(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | (19) (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


Major field of study: 


Elementary education. ____ T-12 1 1 i | Sy Gl) A> a2 1 1 1 
An academic field_________ T-12 41 | 46 | 46 | 35 | 36 25 | 32 | 36 | 38 | 39 | 42 
Collegiate experience: ! 

Attended a normal school or 

teacher’s college_________ T-13 20) |) 245 )|*26))|"30) | 33 42 | 48 | 49 | 27 | 26 | 23 
No graduate degree offered 

by college attended______| T-14 25 | 29 | 29 | 38 | 31 42 | 22 | 22 | 16] 14 13 
Average percent of white 

students in college at- 

PENG eG nee: oa 5 Tees T-16 85 | 92 | 98 | 75 | 97 29 | 74/99 190] 90] 95 
Feeling of academic com- 

Devon) 45. = Je. see T-17, 

19, 21 67 | 65 | 62 | 58 | 61 62 | 63 | 59 | 73 | 72 | 68 

Social relationships*_______ T-18, 


64 | 61 | 55 | 42 | 40 43 
Teachers’ ratings of aca- 
demic level of college 


attended*=.._=...2-.__ T-23 78 | 78 | 76 | 76 | 76 66°) 75/74 1°78 | 78 7, 
Less than regular certificate_| T-28 Path || PAay || es) || Pal || 242 LON | LS | LS S76 12 
Protessionalism: 
NSF, NDEA, ESEA insti- 
tutes attended__.__.____ T -30 14) 4 | SN) ate, Zi 22 1656 es 17 


Attended training programs 

designed for teaching or 

counseling the culturally 

disadvantaged__________ T 3 13 9 8} i5 of 
Member of a national hon- 

orary society (KDP, 


18 | 18 | 10 | 24 | 17 12 


18M £0) 2 eae ee eth T-36 18 | 24 | 21 | 22 | 24 18°) 20 | 20°} 27 | 26) (27 
Officer or active member in 
a teachers organization___| T-—48 21) 211237 29) 21 43 | 37 | 36 | 28 |} 27 26 


! Relates to the institutions where teachers took most of their undergraduate college courses. 
2 Scored from 0 to 100; high score indicates high rating. 
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Table 2.33.9.—Percent of minority and white elementary pupils having principals with various qualifications, 
training, and other professional attributes, for the United States, fall 1965 


{NoTE.—All items refer to percent of students except «A verages,’’ which indicate the characteristic of principals for the average white and minority student] 


Item Question All WwW N |W(N)| M W(M > y 
uses ran ) (M) PR | W(PR)}| IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 


a) (2) 3) | @ | 6 | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 


Highest earned degree____| P-60 
MAGHGIOIS= Sr oe ea == aay Mi ale |i ales Waly ge! 17 | 14 Alef WAL 21 | 14 WAN ae! 16 
Masters and 
specialists - - - - - --- 80 | 79 | 82 | 81 | 83 81 | 81 80 | 76 76 | 82 78 | 82 80 
Moetorss2—-425=—.+= 2 1 2 2 2 3 2 1 1 4 3 2 2 
Years as principal - - ----- P-56 
WnderillQes- 2-2-5. 47 | 50 | 36 | 44 | 42 44 | 43 46 | 42 42 | 42 44 | 47 49 
OO): eee, eee 831 | 80 | 35 | 37 | 32 35 | 33 33 | 32 35 | 40 40 | 32 33 
2O0vor more-.-4---=-- 19 | 18 | 26 | 18 | 23 19 | 20 19 | 22 20) | 7 Tos 16 
Average (in years) - -- |) aI |) aie ae as 1D es 1 ak} its} || ile 12) | 2 12 
Years principal of this 
SCLC. Se Se ee es ae P-57 
prderdiQ@s==2-.5-2=< 73 | 75 | 64 | 75 | 68 TAN wal 72 | 72 73 | 75 7673 75 
HOSNO)= 8+ - 88.2582 - oil) ite) |) ase |) Pal |p 47 26 | 23 21 | 24 23 | 22 21 21 20 
20F or more.-s=---—— - 5 5 6 5 4 4 5 6 4 4 3 3 5 4 
Average (in years) - -- a 16 7 Wl. i rk 7 it fl if 7 Hl 7 il 
Major field of study - - - - - P-61 
Elementary educa- 

{NCG) oe a ee ae eae 35 | 36 | 37 | 30 | 30 29 | 31 31 | 31 32-25 31: || 35 32 
Borglishee=es eee nee Sa Sai Gale Om ley 9 | 10 Tk jG} OM oz So] a8 9 
Mathematies------ -- Ba OM) com) eDel 7 4) 5 Ai, 29, 7M 4 3) 5 4 
Physical education _-- aleesa| toe One 6) | 26 8 | 6 67) 6 5 | 5 6 
Social Science - - - ---- 21) | 20))) 21 |) 19) |) 27 26 | 20 19 | 20 22 | 33 29 | 23 24 

Type of college attended__| P-62 
Public teachers 

Colleges a 22 ae es 38 | 41 | 24 | 36 | 34 40 | 30 37 | 38 40 | 32 35 | 34 38 
Public (other) ------- S4uPoouinow 1\e40n| oO 31 | 37 37 | 34 36 | 33 38 | 36 35 
Nonpublic (other)*_-- 24 | 22 | 33 | 21 | 23 20 | 26 21 | 23 20 | 33 25 | 24 22 

Highest degree offered by 
college attended _------ P-63 
Bachelors2.- 2) -os=-— 40 | 39 | 51 | 40 | 32 30 | 43 41 | 38 34 | 32 31 | 32 33 
Masters a. -o-o2s5 32 | 32 | 28 | 35 | 35 37 | 32 34 | 34 35 | 32 32 | 38 36 
DOCtOrse. sea == 22 | 23 | 17 | 22 | 28 29 | 21 21) 210 25 | 30 31 | 24 27 
Percent of white students 
in college attended___-- P-65 
Q0SN000- = S25 oe 75 | 83 | 36 | 79 | 71 83 | 65 81 | 71 77 | 64 74 | 69 81 
(Ol Oe eae eee ee 9 i |} fenl 8 | 14 3 | 23 5 | 10 ah 3 | 15 3 
ISSUE A Se ae 86 | 95 | 43 | 87 | 80 92 | 72 91 | 84 92 | 80 89 | 79 91 
Credits earned beyond 
highest degree___------- P-66 
Wnder Jie aaa 44 | 47 | 35 | 40 | 38 40 | 40 38 | 39 43 | 32 32 | 36 36 
W=20) 2s nese see bye | aly? |) PxOy |) PLO |} ote: LS) | us 20 | 19 16 | 16 18 | 18 21 
Over 20he=25-—-—-—5— 37 | 34 | 43 | 39 | 44 43 | 38 39 | 39 38 | 51 49 | 44 42 


1 Excludes private teachers colleges. 
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Table 2.33.10.—Percent of white and Negro elementary pupils having principals with various qualifications, training, 
and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


[Note.—All items refer to percent of students except ‘‘Averages,’”’ which indicate the characteristic of principals for the average white and Negro student] 


Question 
Item number 


(1) (2) 


izhesti earned! degrees —2=--..2-22.- 22 P-60 
BAGH ClOLS seen Cr oS Bae oe 
Masters and specialists___.__._._..__._-__-- 
DOCIOI sae ee Se a ee 

MGanetaeypMiMcipale = see ens Seb ee ek P-56 
(Uhl? INN). oe oe eee = eee pe Ee 


Years principal! of this'school___-_=-__--_-_-_2 P-57 


ATOM ORGS. 2 nes eo ra ee 
Average (in years)... .2-.-go-sgeeseseene 
Mizjouicld om atithy. 2 2s 2 5 eee eee P-61 
Elementary education..._.._._.._____-___- 
Heise gern ee Se eee ee eee 
Miathemiatics 25 eee = 5 2 ee 
Piysicalkeducation= == 5 6 osee. 7 ee 
Soclalusciencess Sac. sass =. Va we 8 Fa 
Type of college attended____________________ P-62 
Public teachers college_____.___________- 
Bublter(Gther) =] 5. 2s.) Se Ske 
Nonpublie (other) -_ 25. 2b. TS 8 
Highestideprectofiered.245...2.522.55....% P-63 
BAGEL OTseee ee ween es Se 
MIDS c 8 o.oo a a ae ree 
WOCtOns an Jee ee eee. oR Se. ee 
Percent of white students in college attended___| P-65 


INSGOIEIS <= Ms ne 2 a es 2 Sey 
Credits earned beyond highest degree________- P-66 
Winks ill, a eS ee ee ee eae 


United States 


N |W(N) 
(3) | @) 
14 | 17 
82 | 81 
2 2 
36 | 44 
35 | 37 
26 | 18 
14 | 12 
64 | 75 
28 | 21 
6 5 
H ii 
37 | 30 
6 | 10 
5 5 
5 | 6 
21 | 19 
24 | 36 
37 | 40 
33 | 21 
51 | 40 
28 | 35 
17 | 22 
36 | 79 
51 8 
43 | 87 
35 | 40 
20 | 20 
43 | 39 


North and West 


(9) 


Nonmetropolitan 


WwW 
(10) | G1) 


(13) 


Southwest 


N |w(N) 


Ww 
(14) 


N |W(N) 
(6) | 
35 | 36 
60 | 63 
0 0 
67 | 67 
12 | 20 
21} 13 
10 9 
81 | 78 
10 | 18 
8 2 
6 6 
43 | 26 
1 5 
13 | 15 
21} 21 
3 9 
39 | 32 
48 | 46 
LOR zi 
49 | 50 
27 | 29 
8 | 12 
CSa ead 
13 1 
79 | 93 
48 | 54 
| 1? 
40 | 33 


15 


See footnote at end of table. 
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fable 2.33.10—Percent of white and Negro elementary pupils haying principals with various qualifications, training, 
and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Metropolitan 


Question 


Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| Ww 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) 
Highest earned degree -------- P-60 
IRBGUGIODNS aes aso oe 2 4 it 2 4 8 | 15 | 20 | 26 Sy Pay alls 
Masters and specialists_____ 92 | 91 | 85 | 89 | 95 | 92} 83 | 80] 73 | 95 | 73 | 85 
ID YOO) 5 ee ee 5 5 | 10 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mears as principal__.....-..--- P-56 
(Winder (lee teseeee sean ss 88 | 54] 52 | 54) 49] 51 | 28 | 41 | 49 | 21 9 8 
G12 ee pe ee ee 47 | 35 | 33 | 28 | 39 | 87 | 85 | 89 | 31 | 44 | 42 | 37 
PITORMMORO =. = = «45.3 s eae 15 || LL | 14 | 17 | 12] 11 | 84 | 20 | 20)) 32) 34 | 39 
Average (in years) --..------ TD |) TEL | FA) aU a) aloe YN Sus sal abs | liz) oN) oa! 
Years principal of this school___| P—57 
Wire lerr i) ae eee GNecoul Tne T9n) ge 76) |) 49) 7G | ital 26a. | 65 
IU =1G ze aay Sey Se ees 2 21 | 20: | 20: | 19: | 28 | 19) 88] 20 | 13] 39 | 36 | 35 
MOROTMOrel = = 42 aan one il 4) 8 1 4|) 5 8; 4) 9 9 1 0 
Average (in years)_--- .---- 8 8 8 8 7 uf 7 i 6 if 6 6 
Major field of study ----------- P-61 
Elementary education- - --- 58 | 52'| 45 | 51 | 54 | 51 | 82 | 21 | 38 | 89 | 26 | 27 
nglighe, -2 see a SaaS Gi ols GH ze |) lay Sse alge |) ei) tle) abr 
INManneMmaAnCS- =.= =e a= == 2 4 3 2 3 2 5 4 2 2730) | 18 
Physical education - - ------ 4 3 3 9 6 fi 3 3 9 0 0 1 
Social Science___---------- 12 | 16 | 28 | 16 | 12 | 13 ) 25 | 14 6 | 22 | 21 | 25 
Type of college attended __----- P-62 
Public teachers college---_- Bye |) ZEN IEZES || Oe || BVA || BVA! AISI sire | Bie || 240) |] tates Gis 
ublic: (then)=--o.2-—-=-— = 2029 23) 5201) 431) 39) |) 2 seal ne oO. | zOnl ah 
Nonpublic (other)!- ------- PAY |W) PAG || BS | alee | Gi) GRA alah |) PEE AUGY | X01) 2) 1) ae! 
Highest degree offered _-_------- P-63 
Bachelorss 23-2. ee 34 | 47 | 39 | 39 | 39 | 48 | 70 | 45 | 51 | 54} 21 | 20 
IMiistensses ase ee ee 29 | 25 | 28] 20 | 26 | 24 | 22 | 38 | 24 | 23 | 64 | 63 
WOctOrs: s2-a5-5-—4=5-=54= BON Zou le Poached Vf \) ilee |) OS | RF || alesye|| ate 
Percent of white students in 
college attended____--------- P-65 
Ot} ((0{0) Sete es Cee ee eet Talay Salo ae | ia |) 8 | 86) |) 98) 43) 7s 8 
C=O" + ae eee eee 6 2 () |) ah! 0 0 | 88 | 13 2) 44) 14 0 
AVerapess == es. J2 5 ae 87 | 90 | 94 | 82 | 92 | 93 8 | 86 | 97 | 50 | 84 | 99 
Credits earned beyond highest 
Shee eS ee Se P-66 
Winders. 25 2a GaSe sas 21 | 16 | 29 | 54] 55 | 52 | 31 | 49 | 54 | 35 | 46 | 56 
le) (es oe ee ee ae DAN) 14 18) | 19) | Bz |) 24. 128" | 23) |) 29) | 230) 13 13 
Overi202 2 ose oes ee == BA | 70) | 52 | 24 | 18 | 24 | 40) 28 | 18 | 40) 26 16 
| 


1 Excludes private teachers colleges. 
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Table 2.33.11.—Percent of minority and white secondary pupils having principals with various qualification 
training and other professional attributes, for the United States, fall 1965 


[Norg.—All items refer to percent of students except ‘‘Averages,” which indicate the characteristic of principals for the average white and minority stude 


Item Question | All| W | N |W(N)| M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | W(O! 
number 
(1) (2) (3) | 4 | © | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) | G1) } 2) | (18) | (14) (15) | (16) 
Highest earned degree____| P-60 
Bachelors. ses He Bll Bll Bh || 3 3 0 4) 6 5| 4 
Masters and special- 
Ets le Oa ea 88 | 88 | 91 | 87 | 81 78 | 83 85 | 88 87 | 70 63 | 85 
Doetorseos Se eene- 6| 6 6 8 | 10 14 | 14 12 6 9 | 24 32 | 11 
Years as principal --- -_-- P-56 
WivdernlOe 22 =2 2722 45 ae limoo ar nae 43 | 43 3” || 42 43 | 28 31 | 45 
MOMORLGE = .22 == == 25 34 | 34 | 36] 35 | 33 34 | 40 47 | 37 37 | 48 51 | 33 
Z0rorsmore-=_ + -- = = 21 | 19 | 30] 18 | 24 P73), || Mh 16 | 21 20 | 24 18 | 22 
Average (in years) - -- 13 | 13 | 15 | 13 | 138 13 | 12 13 | 13 13 | 16 14} 13 
Years principal of this 
BCHOOIRAE =. eae ee P-57 
Wnderd'Q. 32s se On| ede | GO Soas2 83 | 81 (fil \) ten 83 | 91 91 | 78 
HOGORIOE= 22222 ee 5 LSS LG) | 2a es 14 | 16 26 | 15 13 i 8 | 15 
ZA0(Ormores = 22 =a == 5 4} 12 2 3 3 3 2 A 4 2 1 6 
Average (in years) _ _- 8 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 8 8 9 9 8 
Major field of study______| P-61 
Biological science___ _ Vat ality] abil 7 || I@ 9 6 10° | 15 18 | 10 ee: 
Hmglisihts 255582 = LSS 2 sei 19 Ui 25) Ly 11 | 21 16 | 13 
Mathematics_______-_ 10 | 11 8 8 8 8 8 8 | 10 11 5 4/11 
Physical science_____ '5) ANN lal 2 3 2 il 5 6 5 1 2 5 
Social Science_______ 29 | 29 | 29 | 38 | 23 29 | 42 31 | 24 24 | 30 44 | 25 ‘ 


Type of college attended__| P-62 
Public teachers col- 


lepowe e sere je 29 | 30 | 26 | 38 | 35 40 | 20 25 | 33 32 | 30 37 | 26 ‘ 
Public (other)_______ 40 | 41 | 33 | 37 | 41 37 | 51 44 | 39 41 | 51 44 | 42 ‘ 
Nonpublic (other)!___ 29 | 28 | 39 | 24 | 24 23 | 28 31 | 27 26 | 18 19 | 28 p 
Highest degree offered____| P-63 
Bachelors! _.. ._ =. 46 | 43 | 61 | 50 | 39 41 | 39 48 | 41 39 | 40 45 | 47 : 
SS Gene aS 22 ee 2Onle27 | 20 24nleed 29 | 34 25 | 23 24 | 12 ISS | Pal 2 
OGrOnneer 9 = 27 | 26 | 18 | 24 | 33 28 | 26 26 | 34 35 | 47 42 | 29 y 
Percent of white students 
in college attended _____ P-65 
(2 {0)3¢0) 5L1(0 (0) pes ee 77 | 83 | 38 | 73 | 78 84 | 72 16) 575 Cou aie 73 | 75 ‘ 
(0) if) \(0 eee ee Se POS see. |S | a: 1 7 2 3 OF) ati 
INverage =2.2i...-<- 87 | 94 | 43 | 94 | 87 94 | 82 93 | 87 94 | 83 89 | 83 f 
Credits earned beyond 
highest degree_________ P-66 
Winder Tits. 22.222 33 31 | 30 | 37 | 35 | 37 34 | 23 23 | 27 25 | 24 18 | 30 ¢ 
ll stor2 0 hea8 = oo ae A 22 | 23 | 20 | 31 | 18 25 | 16 19 | 21 24 | 17 39 | 24 é 
One 20 ons Ss 46 | 47 | 42 | 33 | 45 41 | 61 oF | 52 51 | 57 43 | 45 e 


! Excludes private teachers colleges. 
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fable 2.33.12.—Percent of Negro and white secondary pupils having principals with various qualifications, training, 
and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


[Note.—All items refer to percent of students except ‘‘Averages,”’ which indicate the characteristic of principals for the average white and Negro student) 


——— arn EE 


United States Nonmetropolitan 
Question SS ee eee 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)] W N |wcN)| Ww 
a (2) @) | 4 | ® | ® | @ | ® |} @) | ao) | ay | a2) | as) | a4) 

Highest earned degree_-_--------------------- P-60 

Bachelors---- -------------------------- Bob) lees) Wie 8) eco a ay 8 

Masters and specialists_- ---------------- 91 | 87 | 88 | 82 | 84] 84 | 91 | 91 | 90 | 90] 95] 90 

Doctors - - - - - -------------------------- Gale Sele Galea al OMe a Lol 20: | OR On ier 0) 
Wears as principal -------------------------- P-56 

Under 10------------------------------ 35 | 47 | 47 | 55 | 62 | 58 | 30 | 49 | 50] 34 | 43 | 47 

10-19__------------------------------- 36 | 85 | 34 | 17 | 16 | 24° 31 | 26>) Si "18 | 465] = 25 

20 or more-__-_-------------------------- 80) || 18" | 19 |) 28) | 20 || 18°) 39") 24 |) 19 |49n Ti 28 

Average (in years)---------------------- 15) [09 |) WS) |) 12) ee |) oe 177 |) ee a ees 
Years principal of this school____------------- P-57 

Under 10------------------------------ 69 | 85 | 77 | 72 | 78 | 72 | 59 | 76 | 79 | 55 | 88| 79 

(03 lh ee Se eee Tae) Ae PES] Ark 0) BS || reel) PAU) aks |] aay |) 2) 7 

ROTODIMOLOS = ae = ee eee ee VPN etal lamer: ag 21) Bite) 4 Peo son ae 

Average (in years)--_ -------------------- SST IST Ba RM e707 teh] arene eee 7 
Major field of study -- - - -------------------- P-61 

Biol Oy eQAG CGS = See ee ee eee 11 (ep aa 3 By On 6 |) Gi Si en ee 1 

Hinglish 22-2 ---<--=---------s—- === - 12 | 18 | 13 6 6 | 10) 10 | 18) 14) as 22 

AVE eNt Hern at CS ee ee Se] ok) take |h BU fale leslie I ee Zp ws Ip el} 3 5 

Physical SClenCGs ==. 2- aes e ease a ean 11 QP) 4) 320 1 6 | 2 37°35 0 1 

Moca OClenGGsa. 5265. 35 nen eee sen a 29 | 38 | 29 | 23 |) 21 | 21 | 27 | 36 | 34) 1a) TE 13 
Type of college attended_------------------- P-62 

Public teachers college- - -- -------------- 26 | 38 | 30 | 16 | 17 | 23 | 22 | 27 | 30} 15] 21 31 

Rubies (OUROn) attest eae eee eee ee 33) 37 1 41) | 37 | 42) 37 | 3 | 47 |) 4600385 0b8n ao 

Nonpublic (other)% —-.-------__--.---_- 39 | 24 | 28 | 46 | 40 | 38 | 36 | 22 | 22 | 42) 21) 24 
Highest degree offered__---_------------------ P-63 

bachelors sees eee ee eae 61 | 50 | 48 | 52 | 45 | 44 | 58] 34] 39] 68 | 20) 20 

Masterta2e" 6 54-86-52 ee Seat 20 | 24 | 27 | 19 | 21 | 27 | 29 | 25 | 36 | 25) 26| 40 

TD Got Oe ete a es ere 18 | 24| 26 | 30 | 34| 26] 11 | 28] 24) 7] 54] 39 
Percent of white students in college attended___| P-65 

PET Sein es i Bee Se Poe 38 | 73 | 83 | 72 | 79 | 72 | 18 | 87 | 92 | 24| 94] 96 

(ii). Se ea ee Se en eee: Sere Ba | S| wear | Si 2 | Fe Ss" 0] Gore e 0 

AN GEAR Cee eee es a te es Pe 43 | 94| 94| 85 | 93 | 91 | 22 | 94] 98 | 26] 99 | 98 
Credits earned beyond highest degree P-66 

[Diate es ca) bi ee, See Se PS eee ae 37 | 35 | 30 | 50 | 52 | 46 | 49 | 39 | 42 | 29 | 62) 46 

(RE ek a Be ee ea aoe eae 90 | 31 | 23| 6| 9| 16| 17] 27 | 22) 48] 25) 21 

Overs ht ee ee ee ee 42 | 33 | 46 | 44 | 39 | 36] 31 | 34 36 | 21 | 13 33 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 2.33.12.—Percent of Negro and white secondary pupils haying principals with various qualifications, trainin 
and other professional attributes, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Cont. 


eee ee aaa ee ee Se 


Metropolitan 
Item eee Northeast Midwest South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) 
Highest earned degree _- ---..--- P-60 
IBachelorsisseese— 2 ase. 3 il 3 0 0 0 3 6 if 
Masters and specialists_____ 94 | 91 | 93 | 91 | 98 | 98 | 95 | 94 | 93 
IDVenit is So SES eee eee 3 8 4 9 2 2 2 9 9 
Wears) as)principal.—— —- = - == P-56 
WindernlQme- oe 22 202 65 | 37 | 44 | 43 | 43 | 29 | 24 | 62 | 67 
NOS1O 2 Se = eae eee Sees 27 | 40 | 38 | 20 | 380 | 48 | 43 | 30 | 20 
2OVOnEMOTe= 2 ee as 5 See 8 | 23 | 19 | 37 | 27 | 24) 33 8 | 13 
Average (in years)____----- OU iia | rSe ela) Se os a7 | LaaieaZ 
Years principal of this school___| P--57 
UnderclOue. -- 22.5 a. See 85 | 70 | 69 | 56 | 72 | 70 | 66 {100 |100 
NOSUGiee 2 a oo be 10 || 27 || 26 || 82'| 21 | 22 9 0 0 
Z0sOrAMOLe. = Ae ee Se 5 4 6 9 6 8 | 16 0 0 
Average (in years)__. -___-_- 8 8 8 8 if 8 7 Of 7 
Major field of study - ---------- P-61 
Biological science________- 2 Se12 5 9 5 | 13 3 5 
Bnglishees 22 = = 5 eee py | Levis |e eZines Len] edo | 6 | 23 | 16 
Mathematics=—— 22-52. 23 9 ei) lp alto) (3) ao) Ya ee | at i 
Physical science _____-_-_- 19 | 10 8 9 3 9} 19 0 0 
SocialliScience__~- . = = _-_- 35 | 22 | 20 | 31 | 53} 47 | 85 | 48 | 20 
Type of college attended. __-__-_- P-62 
Public teachers college___ _- 30 | 39 | 28 |} 21 | 31 | 40 | 23 | 36 6 
Public (other). =2-=--.-_- 25 | 24 | 23 | 68 | 63 | 47 | 16 | 27 | 57 
Nonpublic (other) !_______- 45 | 38 | 49 | 16 4 | 10) | 60 | 37 | 37 
Highest degree offered_________ P-63 
a ChelLOTs so 8 48 | 61 | 48 | 29 | 34] 48 | 88 | 63] 64 
WWitastiendess 2. spe 08 te 2 21 | 21 | 28 | 35 | 39 | 27 8 | 16 | 16 
DCG) a ee eae 325) 18) Lz, 1386") 265) 23 1 Sa e20 
Percent of white students in 
college attended_____________ P-65 
VON a a se a 60 | 83 | 91 | 57 | 55 | 79 92 | 99 
US) oe eS a ee ee 22 4 i) ak 0 0 | 91 5 0 
ANGI UP Gi 5 BN h. 25 Occrn k. 71 | 91 | 94 | 80 | 89 | 92 9 | 94 | 98 
Credits earned beyond highest 
GG Rieeue ae Fe ese P-66 
Niner vii: sen ak oe 10 7 | 14 | 438 | 46 | 22 | 25 | 31) 56 
2 eS eee are Bae oe Sd 9 | 23 | 30 | 35 |} 22 | 20 | 28 | 46 | 27 
OverZ0Pes so. gar ees 81) 701957 | 22>) 32) 1-58) |) 45) 19) 17 


1 Excludes private teachers colleges. 
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Teachers of the average Negro pupil, at both 
the elementary and secondary levels, report 
reading more professional education journals. 
They report reading on the average 2 such pub- 
ications, the respective figures for elementary 
and secondary teachers of the average white 
(W(N)) pupil are both 1. It should be noted that 
this difference arises almost wholly from the South 
and Southwest, where the professional involve- 
ment, as measured by this criterion, is substan- 
tially greater for the teachers of Negroes (tables 
2.33.1 to .4). 

A series of separate questions was directed to 
school personnel who spend more than 5 hours per 
week on assignment as a school guidance counselor 
exclusive of homeroom activities. In the Nation, 
guidance counselors are about equally experienced 
in counseling activities in schools attended by the 
average white (W(N)) and average Negro, al- 
though this is not true in all regions and strata, 
and the magnitude of difference is especially 
noticeable in the metropolitan Northeast, where 
the figures for average white (W(N)) and average 
Negro high school pupils are, respectively, 9 years 
and 7 years; but in the metropolitan South the 
comparable figures are 5 and 6. Counselors of 
white (W(N)) pupils except in the nonmetropolitan 
Southwest are somewhat more likely to be 
affiliated with professional guidance organizations, 
but no differences appear by race of pupil in 
attention given to professional guidance journals. 

Tables 2.33.9 through 2.33.12 contain several 
sets of items pertaining to characteristics of prin- 
cipals in elementary and secondary schools. No 
extensive discussion is offered, since Negro and 
white pupils seem to attend schools with remark- 
ably similar principals as described by these 
measures—at least this is so for the Nation as a 
whole. Principals of Negro high school pupils 
have more years of experience in the office; region- 
ally, this is true in the South and Southwest, while 
the reverse is true in the metropolitan Northeast. 
Except in the metropolitan Midwest, Negro ele- 
mentary pupils are more likely to have principals 
who majored in elementary education. 

The final set of tables (2.33.4-.8) to be discussed 
in this section report certain qualifications and 
professional characteristics of teachers of Negro 
and of white pupils. No substantial differences 
are observed for either the Nation or the separate 
regions in the proportion of teachers, either second- 
ary or elementary, who majored in academic sub- 
jects while in college. Approximately 6 in every 


10 grammar schoolteachers report majoring in 
elementary education, with no difference by race 
of pupils. Slightly more than one-third of the 
Nation’s secondary teachers, and nearly one-half 
of the elementary teachers, were educated in 
normal schools or teachers colleges. The same 
proportions of white and Negro secondary school 
pupils are taught by those so trained, but in ele- 
mentary schools white pupils are somewhat more 
likely to have teachers who are products of these 
institutions. In the metropolitan South there is 
a pronounced difference by race at the elementary 
level, but the general impression across regions is 
that the average white and average Negro pupil 
do not differ in the type of college in which their 
teachers were trained. 

On the other hand, the level of degree offered 
does differ. Teachers of Negro pupils are dis- 
tinctly more likely to be products of colleges that 
offer only bachelors degrees or certificates. This 
difference is greatest in the metropolitan South, 
where the proportion of teachers whose colleges 
offer only bachelors degrees or certificates is nearly 
twice as high for the average Negro as for the 
average white student (64 percent vs. 32 percent 
(W(N)) secondary; 72 percent vs. 42 percent of 
elementary). Only in the metropolitan Northeast 
secondary schools is the pattern reversed. 

The average teacher of Negro and of white 
pupils would have attended a college with between 
10 and 15 percent Negro pupils if race were not a 
factor in either the compositon of student bodies 
or the assignment of teachers. In fact, however, 
44 percent of teachers of the average Negro high 
school pupil attended a college with a majority 
white pupil body, compared to 94 percent of the 
teachers of the average white in the same counties; 
comparable figures are 39 and 88 percent in ele- 
mentary schools. The polarized distribution of 
race in colleges, as shown in section 5.1, means 
that a percentage of 44 percent occurs through a 
mixture of two extremes—about half the teachers 
went to predominantly Negro colleges, and about 
half to predominantly white ones. 

In secondary schools the racial difference in 
colleges attended by teachers is most pronounced 
in the metropolitan South—8 percent of teachers 
of the average Negroes attend majority white 
colleges, and 95 percent teachers of whites (W(N)) 
attend predominantly white colleges. Every re- 
gion evidences this characteristic in its elementary 
schools; it is most pronounced in the metropolitan 
South, least pronounced in the metropolitan West 
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and nonmetropolitan North and West. In other 
words, teachers of Negro pupils are much more 
likely to have been educated in colleges that had a 
large enrollment of Negro pupils; teachers of white 
pupils are likely to have had limited contact with 
Negroes as fellow students when they were in 
college. 

A separate question asks teachers to rate the 
level of academic quality of their college compared 
to all institutions of higher education. For the 
Nation as a whole, teachers of the average white 
pupil give their colleges a somewhat higher rating 
on this question. This national value simply 
reflects the results in two regions—South and 
Southwest; in the other regions, teachers of Negro 
pupils are not less likely to give a high academic 
rating to their college. Only in the areas where 
teachers of Negro pupils are particularly likely to 
have attended segregated colleges do they perceive 
that they were trained in colleges of less than 
excellent academic quality. 

The bottom portion of tables 2.33.7 and 2.33.8 
pertain to academic honors, training in special 
inservice institutions, and participating in teachers 
organizations. Nationally, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers of the average Negro pupil, com- 
pared to teachers of white pupils are somewhat 
less likely to be members of scholastic honorary 
societies such as Phi Beta Kappa or Kappa Delta 
Pi; they are more likely to have attended institutes 
that offer special training and professional upgrad- 
ing to teachers, and to have participated in 
teachers’ associations as officers or active workers. 
But in every instance there is fairly substantial 
variation in race differences by region or stratum. 
In general, it is where faculties are most segregated 
that teachers of Negroes exceed teachers of whites 
in their participation in professional) organizations. 
It is principally in the South and Southwest that 
teachers of Negroes have attended NSF, NDEA, 
and ESEA summer institutes proportionately more 
often than have teachers of whites. By contrast, 
institutes that offer special training in teaching or 
counseling the culturally disadvantaged have been 
attended more typically by teachers of Negroes in 
almost all of the regions and it does not appear 
that this tendency is more pronounced in the 
Southern States. 

Considering now minority groups other than 
Negroes, compared to whites in their same 
counties, the following observations can be made: 
The average member of any minority group 
attends a school in which the verbal facility 
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scores of elementary teachers are somewhat low 
than for schools attended by the average whit 
although it is more pronounced for teachers | 
Negroes compared to teachers of whites at bot 
the elementary and secondary level. There a 
no differences between whites and these oth 
minority groups in the proportion of teachel 
holding advanced degrees, and there are no maj 
differences in length of experience. Teachers « 
the minority and teachers of whites compare ver 
closely in length of experience in the present scho 
and in the average numbers of professions 
journals read. When we look at the principa 
rather than the teachers, the general impressio 
is one of substantial similarity between the priz 
cipals of schools attended by the average Mexicar 
Puerto Rican, Indian, or Oriental pupil compare 
to the average white pupil. Differences in the 
total years of experience, in their experience 
principal in the present school, and the characte! 
istics of the colleges in which they were traine 
are very small. We do note several difference 
between principals in schools serving Orients 
pupils compared to those serving other minoritie 
which are likely to reflect circumstances peculia 
to the West —they are considerably more likely t 
hold the earned doctorate, for example. 
Highlights. Compared to teachers of the aver 
age white student, teachers of the average Negro 
—score lower on a test of verbal competence 
and the difference is most pronounced i 
the Southern States. 
—are neither more nor less likely to hav 
advanced degrees. 
—have slightly more teaching experience, an 
slightly more tenure in their present schoo 
—read more professional journals. 
—are neither more nor less likely to hav 
majored in an academic subject. 
—if they are elementary teachers, were les 
likely to be trained in teachers colleges. 
—more often are products of colleges tha 
offer no graduate training. 
—attended colleges with a much lower percen 
white in the student body. 
—less often rate their college high in academi: 
quality. 
—less often are members of academic honorar 
societies, at least in the South. 
—more often participate in teachers’ organi 
zations, especially in the South. 
—more often have attended institutes fo: 
the culturally disadvantaged. 


The average Negro student, relative to the aver- 
ie white student, attends a school in which 

—the guidance counselors are less experienced 

and less often are affiliated with profes- 

sional guidance organizations, but they are 

not less often trained specifically in guid- 

ance nor less frequent readers of guidance 
journals. 


34 Teachers’ and principals’ working condi- 
tions and attitudes toward school 


In the Nation, elementary teachers have an 
werage salary of $5,900 while the average for 
secondary teachers is $6,400. There is wide 
egional variation; in secondary schools the aver- 
uge Negro pupil in the nonmetropolitan South 
ittends a school in which teachers’ salaries average 
54,900, compared to their counterparts in’ the 
metropolitan West at a salary of $8,800. These 
regional differences are much more pronounced 
than any that are observed between teachers by 
race of student. The latter type do occur, how- 
ever: the average for teachers of Negroes is $400 
higher in the metropolitan West and $700 higher 
in the metropolitan Southwest than for comparable 
whites in elementary schools, for example, while 


in secondary schools in the nonmetropolitan South 
teachers of the average Negro earned $300 less 
than their counterparts among teachers of whites. 
It should be recalled that many more Negroes 
live in this region than in the two mentioned above. 
The overall conclusion is that race of student is a 
small factor in the salaries of teachers—if a factor 
at all. 

Teacher absenteeism as reported by the ele- 
mentary teachers for the Nation as a whole 
averages around 4 days per year. There is very 
little difference among the teachers of the various 
racial groups. Regional differences do occur, with 
the nonmetropolitan Southwest averaging lowest 
(less than 3 days per year) and the nonmetropoli- 
tan Northeast averaging highest (more than 5 
days) per year. 

Absenteeism rates are generally lower for 
teachers in secondary schools, and little variation 
occurs among the teachers by race of student. 
Regional variations are not as great as among the 
elementary teachers, although the absentee rate 
in the metropolitan Northeast is again higher than 
other regions. 

Elementary teachers are more likely to have 
requested assignment to their current school than 


Table 2.34.1.—For schools attended by the average minority and white pupil—elementary teachers’ working con- 
ditions, for the United States, fal] 1965 


Item Question All Ww 
number 


Q) (2) (3) | | 6) | ® 


N |W(N) 


W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | W(OT) 


(8) (9) (10) (4) | (2) | G3) } G4) | G5) |} 6) 


Average annual teacher’s 
salary (in $1,000) __---- T-32 6.0 |6. 0 |6.0 {5.9 

Average number of hours 
per day spent pre- 
paring lessons_ =~. ._--=- T—51 3. 2 |3. 2 [3.4 13.2 

Average number of hours 
per day spent in the 


MSSSLOOMS 2s ea =e T-52 5. 8 |5. 8 (5.9 |5. 9 
Average number of stu- 

dents per class____----| T-53 30 | 30 | 32 | 30 
Average number of differ- 

ent subjects taught____| T—54 5. 6 15. 5 15. 6 15. 8 


Proportion of different 


courses taught____._____| T—56 pate) tas) | lo Rye |e 


Average number of hours 
counseling per week, 
outside of official 
guidance assignment- - - 

Average number of days 
absent last school year__| T—27 ate) (a a ial ema 

Percent who requested 
assignment to their 
present school. -------- T-29 46 | 43 | 65 | 52 


T-55 LAS Se Mee Sail 4: 


5. 9 5. 9 |6. 0 Gil Gat 6. 0 |6. 6 6.5 |6. 1 6. 2 


3. 3 3. 2 |3. 2 3.1 |3. 2 3. 2 |3. 3 3. 3 {3.3 3. 3 


5. 9 5.9 15. 7 5. 8 |5. 8 5.8 jong 5. 7 |5. 8 5: 8 


5. 6 5. 6 [5.5 5.5 |5. 5 5. 6 |5. 6 5. 6 [5.5 5. 6 


60 . 56 |. 60 . 54 |. 54 . 53 |. 59 SOM | rout . 56 


3. 8 3.9 |4. 1 4,2 |3.6 3. 6 |3. 8 3.9 |4.1 4.1 


47 44 | 50 45 | 42 41 | 50 48 | 51 47 
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Table 2.34.2.—For schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—elementary teachers’ working conditior 
for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Question 


Item number 
(1) (2) 
Average annual teacher’s salary (in $1,000) _____ T-32 
Average number of hours per day spent prepar- 
IMIPRLESSONS Same 3S ee ek Fe T-51 
Average number of hours per day spent in the 
CIEISSTOO TIO Aa nn ee Se eee T-52 
Average number of students per class_________ T-53 
Average number of different subjects taught___| T—54 
Proportion of different courses taught_________ T-56 
Average number of hours counseling per week, 
outside of official guidance assignment_______} T—55 


Average number of days absent last school year_| T-27 
Percent who requested assignment to their pres- 


QDSCNOOl sphere coe mee 5 ee Re ee T-29 
Question 
Item number Northeast 
N |W(N)| W 
() (2) (15) | (16) | (17) 
Average annual teacher’s salary 
Gna pO00) a= sss o2- 2 ase 28 T-32 Uc PA NG EE Nie Al 
Average number of hours per 
day spent preparing lessons_. _| T—52 Seah (Saale 
Average number of hours per 
day spent in the classroom. __| T—52 5. 3 15. 4 5. 5 
Average number of students per 
GQIEG Si, re ioe ee eee ee T-53 31 | 30 | 29 
Average number of different 
subjects taught. ._.__._.-._- T-54 6. 2 15.5 |5. 5 
Proportion of different courses 
SUIS 0 ae a ae Sa ears ee, ee T-56 . 59 |. 51 |. 47 
Average number of hours coun- 
seling per week, outside of 
official guidance assignment___| T-—55 eA a Seile2 
Average number of days absent 
last SCHOOL year. se eee T-27 5. 7 |5. 2 |4. 7 
Percent who requested assign- 
ment to their present school__| T—29 59 | 56 | 52 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |WO(N)| V 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (0) | (11) |} (12) | G3) | 
6.0 |5. 9 16.0 [5.8 |5. 8 |5. 7 |4.6 |4.8 |5.0 |5. 5 |5. 4 |on 
B04. 13,218, 213.1 |snOn owe (Sd) See So. Sonos en een 
5. 9) 15. 9) 15.8) |5. 9) 15.9) [528 |G 621 16, 2/652) 16500 om 
S2Ale30) 30!) 2727 2 34| noo) role 30) 029) se Sa ee 
5.6 |b. 8 15.5 |b. & 10) 41os4 1h. 2 |bo4 1b: 7 lan” |on0n|om 
6650 |5a) Pol 50) 255"); 69) |hor OOM vo lnosmiees 
ieee |e eee IES el Ti eh a Ca Mls tay Wheres nile 7 ‘lil. 
4.1 4.1 3) 7 |3230 (820 (3.1 1822) (B26 Se 0n|2eoni2. OMe 
65 | 52 | 43 | 42 | 38 | 29 | 57 | 83.4 34 | 44 | 37 | & 
Metropolitan 
Midwest South Southwest West 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W W)!] W 
(18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29 
TON Gee O25 N os 4b L 5005282 |S. le litenen vet eae 
3. LASS 203852 Sa6elss 2 Se2nB. S535) (9.20 onan sae 
5. 815. 9°15. 8 16.1 16) 1 16. 0 1/6. 2°16; 0 16: 1 15.5 15: 5 en 
380} 2) | Sle 320 30M sits 3s) | Onlolelmezelesi é 
DS lon eed ONO: 16.2116. 0 GG | aoe | 4S) eee Oneal me 
Oly 50) o2) a9) | Sei 760 |, 49) |) 445 GS sl Gae eee 
Mee icy Wey |e ee Spee Ss) (Ps (0) ie Ie TE 7A Ini yt i 
4.5 |4.0 |8.8 13.7 14.3 |4. 2 |3.6 13.1 12.8 [5.0143 | & 
C2e| S608 O22 VAR HON o2a GON SOue2e alk ZO ZO 6 
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secondary school teachers. Similarly, teachers of 
Negroes are more likely to have requested assign- 
ment to the current school than are teachers of 
whites. In every region at both grade levels the 
average Negro attends a school in which, compared 
to the average white, a larger proportion of teach- 
ers asked to be assigned to the school they are 
teaching in. The differences by race seem espe- 
cially large in the Southern States and in the metro- 
politan Midwest, while in the metropolitan West 
they nearly disappear. But in contrast, teachers 
of whites more typically than teachers of Negroes 
would not elect to teach in another school if 
given the choice. 

There are small differences between teachers of 


whites and teachers of Negroes in the percent who 
would reenter teaching if they could go back in 
time and remake the occupational choice, but at 
both elementary and secondary levels the teachers 
of whites more often would reenter. This differ- 
ence seems to be slightly stronger in the South. 
On the other hand, a smaller proportion of the 
teachers of whites plan definitely to remain in 
teaching until retirement. Small reversals occur 
at the regional level, but at no regional or strata 
level are the differences by race very pronounced. 

Overall, there is no clear evidence that commit- 
ment to teaching, or commitment to the particular 
school system, are either stronger or weaker among 
teachers of Negroes than among teachers of whites. 


Table 2.34.3.—For schools attended by the average minority and white pupil, secondary teachers’ working condi- 
tions, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question All | W N |W(N) 
number 
Q@) (2) (3) | (4) | () | ©) 

Average annual teacher’s 

salary (in $1,000) -_----- T-32 6.6 16.6 |6. 4 |6. 4 
Average number of hours 

per day spent preparing 

NE SHONS 426 ero Ss T-51 3. 2 |8. 2 [3.4 |3. 3 
Average number of hours 

per day spent in the 

LARS OO Tee as T-52 fs ab Way al [ee 74) [Ray 0 
Average number of stu- 

dents per class_------- T-53 32 | 31 | 34 | 32 
Average number of differ- 

ent subjects taught_-_--| T- 54 2.9 |2. 9 |3.0 |2.8 
Proportion of different 

courses taught_____---- T-56 . 34 |. 33 |. 40 |. 34 
Average number of hours 

counseling per week, 

outside of official guid- 

ance assignment-_-_----_- T-55 1 76 | PA 92 IIe ¢ 
Average number of days 

absent last school year__| T—27 2.8 12.8 |3. 2 |3.0 
Percent who requested 

assignment to their 

present school_-------- T-29 29 | 26 | 45 | 30 


M 


W(M) | PR | W(PR) |} IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
(8) >| (@) | (Oo) | @1)] G2) | (3) } G4) | G5) } 6) 
6. 8 |7. 6 Te NO08 ts} |i7 27 7.6 |7.0 7.0 
3. 3 |3. 1 3. 2 13. 2 3. 2 13.3 3. 4 |3. 2 3. 2 
5.1 |4.8 4.8 |5. 2 5. 1 |5. 1 5. 2 {5. 1 5. 1 

32 | 34 33 | 32 32 | 34 34 | 33 32 
2.9 |2.6 2:'6)|2.9 2.9 |2.8 Path | Ci Deal 
. 34 |. 34 32 |. 34 . 33 |. 33 . 31 |. 33 . 32 
Wee \ ls 7h 1.6 |1.8 ete Wile 8) Werf [ph te! 1.6 
2.7 |3. 6 3. 5 |2. 9 2. 8 |3. 2 3. 2 |3. 0 3. 0 

28 | 42 30 | 28 25 | 41 40 | 34 30 
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J 
Table 2.34.4.—For schools attended by the average white and minority pupil, secondary teachers’ working con- 
ditions, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Item ee North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | ©) | © | @ | (8) | @) | GO) |} GI) | (2) | G3) | (4) 
Average annual teacher’s salary (in $1,000)____| T-82 6. 4 16. 4 16.6 |6. 0 [6.0 |6.3 |4 9 |5. 2 |5. 2 |5.6 [5.8 | 5.8 
Average number of hours per day spent pre- ef 
OAC GSSONS sk 54 ae os. ee eee, Bee T-51 3,413) 3) 18. 2 18.2 B42) (8. 218. 5 18-42 8.80 8.79303. ome 
Average number of hours per day spent in the 
UR OOI See ee eee Say T-52 52 5. Ld, d |5e8 15,3) de 2000p) |on2 [Oyo |On 4, 40 Oe 
Average number of students per class__------- T-53 34 | 32] 31 | 29 | 29 | 28 | 384] 29 | 30 | 30 | 30 31 
Average number of different subjects taught___| T—54 3,0) |2; 8 12:9 |3.5 13,5 18. 4 8. 4/303 13.0 (857 2285) %oae 
Proportion of different courses taught_-------- T-56 . 40 |. 34 |. 33 |. 36 |. 36 |. 33 |. 51 |. 40 |. 38 |. 47 |. 37 | . 43 
Average number of hours counseling per week, 
outside of official guidance assignment-___-_--- T-55 QQ Ne CSL [LE 4G 2s BEM eS SS 27 2. a1 eee 
Average number of days absent last school year_| T—27 8821820) 1258: 12.6")|2..6 125.4) 2.9) 12.8) 2.851252) | Os | ee 
Percent who requested assignment to their 
RES eMGISGHOOM 4-6 2 ee See eee T-29 45°) 30) 26") 217) 19) | ss S9) | 9) | e225 esau ils 15 
i 
Metropolitan 
Question [| = 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


N |W(N)} W | N |WWN)] W |] N |WCN)| W |] N |IWW)| W] N |WCN)] WwW 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


Average annual teacher’s salary 
Ome GiROOOVS g---2.25-2.8<= 2 T-32 CaS NG GO TaG) We Qe Wy ive 2) On |D 3) lowds)|6, 1) 536) 520) | SaSalSanamome 
Average number of hours per 
day spent preparing lessons___| T-—51 Sel | Sa20|32 2lS5 lena lilon len GaoM| onan loa emlon 4: || se orelen Aon open levee oan een 
Average number of hours per 
day spent in the classroom ___| T—52 4. 8 |4:.8 |4..9) |5.2) |5. 2) 15.0) |5. 2 15.2 |5. 2) |5. 4 15.3 15. 0) 15,0) 15. 0. | Sam 
Average number of students 


[eiY CLEC: Se eee Se oe eee T-53 34 | 33 | 32 | 36 | 32 | 32 | 35 | 34 | 33 | 36 | 31 | 35 | 36 | 36| 34 
Average number of different 

subjects taught. __.._--_____ T-54 269)2,6) 125165350) 2280) 2G) 256) 1222912) be Sass |Bs Salao))| 2a Oml2nepe eae 
Proportion of different courses 

iGivlalnt, ea ee ee oe 2 T-56 36 |. 33 |. 33 |. 34 |. 31 |. 31 |. 38 |. 29 |. 30 |. 42 |. 53 |. 35 |. 31 |. 30 | . 3i 


Average number of hours coun- 
seling per week, outside of 


official guidance assignment__| T-55 HOS Gyo eS OS SUG ZR 2a Gi Dh OM Dean Sil 2 Onl dn cone 
Average number of days absent 

Fast school! year. =2-- 552-2. T-27 ANS) | Sa98| 3. Glds OV25612) Gals: salsa dnl 2 Onl Qe 7c tev Om saul Sea meee 
Percent who requested assign- 

ment to their present school. _| T-—29 47 | 38") 3 460/30) 085258. sGn| SON eta || Tee leaGeeaal 41 
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Table 2.34.5.—For schools attended by the average minority and white pupil, attitudes of elementary teachers on 
their profession, their school, and their students, for the United States, fall 1965 


{NotE.—Items which are marked with an asterisk (*) are scores for schools attended by the average minority or white pupil] 


Item Question All| W N |W(N)| M W(M) | PR | W(PR) | IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
mber 


(1) (2) (3) | @ | 6) | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) | (4) | = (42)—| (43) | 4) | 45) | 8) 


Percent who would defi- 

nitely reenter teaching__| T—37 57 | 57 | 54 | 57] 58 58 | 55 56 | 56 57 | 57 57 | 57 57 
Percent who plan to re- 

main in teaching until 

retirement. —=.---.-.-~ T-50 39 | 37 | 45 | 39 | 44 41 | 42 39 | 41 39 | 38 38 | 41 38 
Percent who would con- 

tinue teaching in their 


present school--------_- T-38 63 | 65 | 55 | 68 | 58 63 | 57 66 | 59 63 | 59 65 | 59 65 
Teacher’s rating of stu- 

dent effort... --2-= T-33* 2.3 (2.4 |1.9 |2.4 |2.2 | 2.4/1.9 | 2.4 |2.2} 2.4/2.2) 2.42.2 2.4 
Teacher’s rating of stu- 

Mentrability=——e- 2.=-- = T-34* 223) | 274) 9) | QR ZEW QeS ON 62 sae Ze ZS) 2) 1 eo 2.4 


Teacher’s perception of 

reputation of their 

school among outside 

TeRChergs ee. 2 = See” T-44* DSh ZEON Qawj2cOn| 2.81) “2926. || s2eO Zea 250Ni Qe. | e2eSm aaa 2.9 
Teacher’s problems with 

students and their 


Teacher’s problems in 
school functioning - - - -- T-47* .07 |.06) ||. 11 |- 07 ||.08 O75). LO .07 |.08 .06 | .07 .06 | .08 . 06 


ee ee SS SS ee SSS ee 
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Table 2.34.6.—For schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil, attitudes of elementary teachers 01 
their profession, their school, and their students, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region 


fall 1965 


(Notre.—Items which are marked with an asterisk (*) are scores for schools attended by the average white or Negro pupil] 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Item pasties North and West South Southwest 

N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 

(1) (2) (3) | 4) | ©) | © | @ | @&) | @) | GO)} GI) | (2) | G3) | (4) 

Percent who would definitely reenter teaching___| T-—37 54) 57 577) 60) || 60) |) S60 | 538) Sl |) 527) S25 6n 6: 
Percent who plan to remain in teaching until 

METOMVET beete eee ee ee ee T-50 45 | 39 | 37 | 42 | 41 | 35 + 50) SY) SL ore ol on 
Percent who would continue teaching in their 

IDECHGHUESONOO lee Sea ee oo Fs a T-38 55 | 68 || 65 | 56 | 60 | 60) | 49) | 66)" 73") 577) 72 64 

Teacher’s rating of student effort_______------ T-33* 1.9 |2.4 |2.4 |2.0 |2:2 |2.4 |2.0 12.2 12.3 12.2 |\20 | ome 

Teacher’s rating of student ability__._______. _- T-34* 1.19) 254. 254119922 2.13 )2. 1 2ash| 2a Se 2a. 2e eee 
Teacher’s perception of reputation of their 

school among outside teachers___ ____----_- T-44* 2.7 12,9 |2'9 12.04 1256 12.7 12.8 |259 200/259) (2795) some 
Teacher’s problems with students and their 

RV OTINGS Meine ee A are Sa eee fs ek ee T-47* LOO) | OS |. 4a el Oi) | eae ed nS | eae te 

Teacher’s problems in school functioning ___-__ T-47* LI 07) 067) 208" 07 |, OGM 2) 080M N07 \ OGmitaus 

Metropolitan 
Questions anu nnn = 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


N |W(N)} W | N JW(N)| W | N |W)! W } N JWCN)| W ] N |woN)! w 
109) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


Percent who would definitely 


reenter teaching. __._-_-____- T-37 49 | 53 | 55 | 50 | 58 | 57 | 54 | 62 | 59 | 56 | 66 | 68 | 60 | 55 59 
Percent who plan to remain in 
teaching until retirement_____ T-50 31 | 32 | 32 | 34] 31 | 31 | 51 | 36 | 34 | 48 | 46 | 46] 41 | 36 34 


Percent who would continue 
teaching in their present 


Cch@G) |: 2-8: ae ee T-38 53 | 66 | 64 | 49 | 62 | 63 | 61 | 75 | 76 | 63 | 58 | 59 | 55 | 67 66 
Teacher’s rating of student 

GiiGink. 2 ee ee eee T-33* 158 12.16 256 7 204 |2)4 1250204 20412. 11231203) im 12a eee 
Teacher’s rating of student 

aDMIGVee == -5 =k PN T-34* 1.7 |2.6 |2.6 1.6 |2.4 |2.4 |2.0 |2.4 |2.4 12.1 |2:8 12.3 11.6 [2038 | Sam 


Teacher’s perception of repu- 
tation of their school among 


outside teachers____________- T-44* 2.4 13.1 |3.0 [2.1 2.9 |2.9 13.1 13.0 |8.1 2.9 12.9 |2. 9 19.3 |2.9 | om 
Teacher’s problems with 

students and their homes_____| T-47* -17 |. 08 |. O7 |. 20 1.08 |. 08 |. 19 |. 09 |,08 |. 17 k12 at 21 | 10 | ae 
Teacher’s problems in school 

RUC CIOUMIN Gs as ee ee T=47* -11 |. 07 |. 06 |. 09 |. 06 |. 06 |. 11 |. 06 |..06 |. 09 |. O7 |. OF |. 10 |. O7 | Gm 
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Table 2.34.7.—For schools attended by the average minority and white pupil—attitudes of secondary teachers on 
their profession, their school, and their students, for the United States, fall 1965 


(NotEe.—Items which are marked with an asterisk (*) are scores for schools attended by the average minority or white pupil] 


Item 


(1) 


Percent who would defi- 
nitely reenter teaching - 
Percent who plan to re- 
main in teaching until 
eviremente 22-5 .= = 
Percent who would con- 
tinue teaching in their 
present school-_-_---___- 
Teacher’s rating of stu- 
Gent effort. 22-5... 
Teacher’s rating of stu- 
dent ability._...___.._ 
Teacher’s perception of 
reputation of their 
school among outside 
meacherse = oe ee ae 
Teacher’s problem with 


students and _ their 
Homes =o=—= Se - dees 
Teacher’s problems in 


school functioning - - - - - 


283-472 O—68——11 


Question 
number 


(2) 


T-37 


T-50 


T-38 


T-33* 


T-34* 


T-44* 


Mn ar7es 


T-47* 


| All 


43 


34 


50 


2. 2 


2.3 


2.8 


3 HG} |b 


. 09 


W 


43 


33 


51 


2.3 


2. 4 


2.8 


. 08 


N |W(N)| M 
(5) | 6) | @ 
42 | 45 | 44 
38 | 35 | 36 
46 | 55 | 49 
1.8 |2.2 |2.1 
2.0 |2. 3 |2. 1 
2.6 |2. 8 |2. 6 
. 20 |. 13 |. 16 
Pla ORI NOS 


W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA 
(8) (9) (10) (11) 
45 | 44 45 | 43 
35) |) 4:1 40 | 34 
50 | 48 56 | 48 
22) le) 2.4 |2.0 
2.3 \1. 8 Ps ta) PAs il 
2.8 |2. 2 2.9) |2..6 
3 TEE Ih, 1s} ~ Wills) 1k) 
. 09 |. 10 . 08 |. 09 


W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
(12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 
44 | 44 46 | 44 44 
33 | 40 37 | 36 35 
50 | 48 48 | 50 51 
2,2 |2. 1 2.3 |2. 2 2.3 
Pees} Ws Il 2.3 |2. 2 2. 4 
2.7 |2.6 2.7 |2.6 2.8 
oH | UG LS io: . 12 
. 09 |. 10 09 |. 09 . 09 
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Table 2.34.8.—For schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil, attitudes of secondary teachers ane their 
profession, their school, and their students, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 


1965 


{NoTE.—Items which are marked with an asterisk (*) are scores for schools attended by the average white or Negro pupil] 


Item 


(1) 


Percent who would definitely reenter teaching__ 
Percent who plan to remain in teaching until 
EWI CASE Se Ae ele ee eee ee Sse 
Percent who would continue teaching in their 
MECSED ESC NO Oster tan ot ee ee re eee 
Teacher’s rating of student effort_.___________ 
Teacher’s rating of student ability____________ 
Teacher’s perception of reputation of their 
school among outside teachers______________ 
Teacher’s problems with students and their 


Question 
number 


Nonmetropolitan 


United States 


North and West South 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(3) | (4) | ©) | © | @M |} @&) | @) | GO) | ay 


S20) SO a A OM 20 Mente le olezas 
OS OSS OSs Ome Oa ela OZ Ose: 


Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West. 
N |W(N)} W | N |wW)| W |] N |wa)| wf} N Iwao)! w] N Iwao)! w 
(1) (2) (15) ) (16) | 17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 

Percent who would definitely 

MECIUer VERCHING 2 22 2 T-37 42 | 43 | 43 | 47 | 43 | 40 | 36 | 46 | 42 | 41 | 38 | 46] 50 | 50 47 
Percent who plan to remain in 

teaching until retirement_____ T-50 440 Al 938) | 30 135) ate 36126, |) 23) | sa) 28) 80N| 44) 48 41 
Percent who would continue 

teaching in their present 

RCUOO Iw Medes ty east aol T-38 51 | 61 | 55 | 45 | 50 | 49 | 50 | 57 | 62 | 55 | 48 | 51 | 42 | 45 47 
Teacher’s rating of student 

Cin ie ee ese T-33* L8 12.6 (2,4 |1 9 12.4 |2. 4 (0.9 12,1 |2. 3 12.0 12.3 120 11,6 12:0 | ee 
Teacher’s rating of student 

FOR UN in; ee, Se ee ee ee T-34* 1.3: 2.6 [2.5 12. 1 12.5 12,5 12 122 12,4 12,2 |224. 19.9 14.5 12 Ov) ot 
Teacher’s perception of reputa- 

tion of their school among — 

outside teachers_____________ T-44* 2.2 /3.1 |2.9 |2.5 |2.8 |2.9 /3.0 /2.8 3.0 |2.8 12.9 12.7 11.9 125/28 
Teacher’s problems with stu- 

dents and their homes_______| T-47* /LS |. 10), 10) |, 18.) 12. | We 200), 13h Wa 20r kk 14 lee Se io. | ae 
Teacher’s problems in school 

MUIMGULOMING 2. 22 ne T-47* » UD |, 08). O83 |). 10: |: OS! (08; U2) |, Ta OG OS) | Li 2.1, ta Tae ees 
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Table 2.34.9.—For the schools attended by the average minority and white secondary pupil, guidance counselors’ 
working conditions, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Rteaton All | W N |W(N)| M W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
nw 


(1) (2) (3) | 4 | © | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 


Average number of 
students assigned for 
counseling] -—--2---.4- T-65 391 |397 |3859 |420 |366 376 |377 370 |383 | 401 |380 392 |380 394 
Average number of 
students counseled 
mer weeks 22. = 35-52 T-66 39 | 39 | 36 | 40 | 37 39 | 39 42 | 41 41 | 36 37 | 40 40 
Average percent of 
counsel time devoted 
Oa 
Student course 
selection. - - - === =~ T-67 29 | 29 | 29 | 29 | 28 20 | 29 29 | 28 29 | 29 25 | 29 27 
Student college 
choice and college 


Mma] OG 2 ooo ee T-67 24 | 24) 21 | 22 | 20 Zin, 19 22 | 22 23) | 21 19 | 22 22 
Personal or emo- 

tional adjustment__| T—67 22)| 22/25 | 25 | 24 24 | 28 25 | 23 23ale26 24 | 25 24 
Vocational job selec- 

COT ee eee =) See T-67 ON) PAL |) Pal] UC) | 20 20 | 18 18 | 20 18 | 20 18 | 21 21 
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Table 2.34.10.—For the schools attended by the average white and Negro secondary pupil, guidance counselors’ 
working conditions, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
Vinted Stiles’ || oe 


Item pe North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N : W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | © | ® | @ | @&) | @) | GO) | G1) | G2) | G3) | G4) 
Average number of students assigned for 
COUMS Glin pees. see ee Ses es ee Les T-65 359 |420 |397 |356 |378 |378 |316 |365 |407 |407 |580 |349 
Average number of students counseled per week_| T—66 36 | 40 | 89 | 33 | 34 | 33 | 382 | 34 | 383 | 32 | 34; 28 
Average percent of counsel time devoted to— 
Student course selection______._._________ T-67 29 | 29 | 29 | 23 | 25 | 26 | 24 | 27 | 25 | 22 | 26 | 20 
Student college choice and college major___| T—67 21 | 22 | 24 | 27 | 29 | 28 | 22 | 25 | 23 | 21 | 23 | 21 
Personal or emotional adjustment _-______- T-67 25 | 25 || 22 | 19) 20) | 20 | 28 |) 20 |) 227) 25 | 221) 22 
Vocational job selection_______________-_- T-67 2 | AS 21 21) 23) | 287224 238) F238 19S2" 383) | 25 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


N |w(N)}] W | N [wN)} w | N |wa)| Ww} N |wa)| wi] N j|way| w 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


Average number of students 


assigned for counseling ______ T-65 382 |385 |389 |309 |320 |345 |399 |487 |580 |346 |533 1571 1357 |360 | 351 
Average number of students 
counseled per week__________ T-66 42 | 44 | 42 | 35 | 42 | 87 | 37 | 41 | 53] 28] 48 | 56] 40] 37 41 
Average percent of counsel time 
devoted to— 
Student course selection____| T-—67 30) 35 | Slee so solls2al sO) ole 24 Seon sOn| mae 29 
Student college choice and 
college major___________ T-67 PAO) |) Pay || UTE WP Wal | en) ey ed | OA | alts |] tO) || AL | ies | TS 19 
Personal or emotional 
adjustment: —-2- 222-2 = T-67 2¢ | 20 | 21 | 26 | 24 | 22) 22) 29) 29) 28) 14 || 14) 291) 29 26 
Vocational job selection____| T-67 Pap WW AMay |i ies WI als} | Ue) AO) | ake) |) USS |] aig} |p al) |) BE |] Dab alee |} aks 18 
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Whites more often attend schools that the 
eachers believe are well regarded by their fellow 
eachers in other schools (the perceived rating 
ould go from 1 to 5, with 5=“Among the best” 
ind 1=“A poor school;” the table values are 
wwerages based on such numbers). The most 
triking difference regionally is in the metropolitan 
Northeast, especially at the secondary level where 
he average white attends a school in which the 
ating value for whites is above the national 
werage for whites (3.1 vs. 2.8) but for the average 
Negro student the rating is below the national 
igure for Negroes (2.2 vs. 2.6). 

Secondary school teachers also were asked in- 
jication of the kind of high school they would most 
like to work in, whether academic, comprehensive, 
special curriculum, vocational, or commercial. 
(The table value reports the percent preferring an 
academic high school.) At the national level, the 
probability is slightly higher for the average white 
compared to the average Negro that he will at- 
tend a school whose teachers prefer an academic 
curriculum (45 vs. 40). Nonmetropolitan areas 
and the metropolitan South blur this difference, for 
in the other regions of the Nation it is more pro- 
nounced; for example, in the metropolitan North- 
east, the average white student attends a school in 
which 50 percent of the teachers prefer the aca- 
demic program, and this value is only 39 percent 
for the average Negro. 

Teachers report slightly more time spent in 
class preparation outside of the scheduled work- 
day in schools attended by the average Negro. 
Variations in this small difference by region are 
not important, except that the difference is more 
pronounced in the metropolitan South and re- 
versed in the metropolitan Northeast. 

The average number of hours a day reported 
spent in the classroom by the elementary teachers 
for the country as a whole is 5.9. Some small 
regional variations occur, but there are practically 
no intraregional racial differences. The average 
number of hours a day spent in the classroom by 
the secondary teachers, nationally, is 5.2 for Ne- 
groes and 5.1 for whites. Small regional differences 
are evident, but within regions the different racial 
groups are quite consistent, with a slight tendency 
in the nonmetropolitan South and Southwest for 
the teachers of Negroes to have more classroom 
hours than the teachers of the comparable whites. 

At the national level, the average number of 
students per class as reported by the elementary 
teachers is 30.2; for the average white student it is 


30.5 and it is 31.7 for Negroes. Within the regions 
the teachers of Negroes tend to report larger 
averages by one or two students than do the 
teachers of the comparable whites. The most 
extreme difference is in the metropolitan South- 
west region where the reported class size by 
teachers of Negroes averages 32.7 and for teachers 
of whites in the same counties averages 29.5. 

For secondary teachers, the range among the 
racial and regional groups is larger than at the 
elementary level; the reported average of teachers 
of whites stands at 32.4 compared to an average 
of 34.4 for Negroes. Again, the difference in 
average class size is particularly large in the 
metropolitan Southwest, where the average Negro 
pupil’s class includes 36.3 pupils as against 31.5 
for the average white. On the other hand, there 
are four strata—the metropolitan South and the 
nonmetropolitan Northwest and Southwest—in 
which the racial differences in averages either are 
negligible or disappear altogether. 

Elementary teachers in the Nation teach an 
average of 5.4 subjects, compared to an average of 
2.9 at the secondary level. The average is slightly 
higher for teachers of whites at the secondary 
level—3.0 vs. 2.8—but not at the elementary 
level (5.5 and 5.6 respectively). 

Many contemporary schools employ specialized 
guidance personnel, and a section that follows 
shortly examines the distribution of this staff 
resource. But the trained guidance counselor 
does not eliminate the classroom teacher’s need 
to advise with pupils as individuals and in groups. 
Nationally, elementary teachers estimate that 
they spend 1.4 hours per week in counseling; 
secondary teachers estimate 1.7 hours. At both 
levels, the estimate is distinctly higher in schools 
attended by the average Negro: 1.8 vs. 1.4 and 
2.2 vs. 127. 

Nationally, the average white 12th grader 
attends a school in which the number of pupils 
formally assigned to the counselor is larger than 
is the case for the average Negro, though there is 
wide regional variation. The pattern is similar 
with respect to the number of different students 
actually counseled in an average week. Slightly 
fewer students are seen each week by counselors 
in schools attended by the average Negro 12th 
grader. Again, there is wide regional variation. 

Counselors allot their time over various pos- 
sible kinds of activity, and the respondents in this 
survey were asked to indicate what percent of 
their time they devote to each of the following: 
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Educational counseling concerned with course 
selection, programing, etc.; educational counseling 
concerned with choosing a college or a college 
major, etc.; counseling concerning personal and 
emotional adjustment; and vocational or job 
counseling. 

The percentage of time spent on counseling for 
course selection, programing, etc., in schools at- 
tended by the average 12th grader in the Nation 
is 29 percent. Little or no racial variation occurs 
and the percentages are similar for different 
regions. The national average in percent of 
counseling time spent regarding college choice, 
etc., is 24 percent. The within regional averages 
are quite homogeneous, with the largest difference 
found on comparing the teachers of the metropoli- 
tan Northeast Negroes (20 percent) with the 
teachers of whites in that region (27 percent). 

The average time spent in counseling for per- 
sonal adjustment by counselors in the country as 
a whole is 23 percent. Differences do not occur 
among the racial groups in any magnitude. Only 
one region, the metropolitan Southwest, shows 
much difference between the teachers of Negroes 
and those of comparable whites; its averages are 
28 and 14 percent respectively. 

The percentage of time spent in vocational 
counseling in the Nation is 21 percent. Differ- 
ences among racial groups and regions are small. 
Only in the metropolitan Northeast, where this 
type of counseling activity is more common for 
teachers of the average Negro, and in the metro- 
politan Southwest, where the reverse is true, are 
the differences by race of magnitude at all. 

When we compare Mexican American, Puerto 
Rican, Indian, and Oriental American students, 
with whites in their same counties, there are few 
differences. Most of the relationships approx- 
imate those between whites and Negroes. In 
teachers’ salary, there are no differences by race 
of student that exceeded $100 annually, and there 
are no appreciable differences in absenteeism 
rates. The average member of any minority 
group attends a school in which, compared to the 
average white, the teachers do not rate the stu- 
dents as high in academic effort or in ability; the 
difference is most pronounced in the case of Puerto 
Ricans. Teachers of minorities are slightly more 
likely to report that they asked to teach in their 
present school (this is notably the case with 
Puerto Ricans), and teachers in schools attended 
by Puerto Ricans and (at the elementary level) 
Orientals are more likely to say they would teach 
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in another school if given the chance. They dc 
however, more often report plans to make | 
lifelong career of teaching. Teachers in school 
attended by whites rate their schools higher o1 
reputation, and this is especially true in compari 
son to schools attended by Puerto Ricans. Teach 
ers of whites more often prefer to teach in atademi 
schools, but differences are small. There ar 
no differences between teachers by race of studen 
in hours spent in preparation, in hours spent it 
teaching, or in the number of different subject 
taught. Compared to the average white, a minor. 
ity group member (except for Oriental Americans) 
attends a school with larger enrollment per class 
room, but in no instance is the difference as muck 
as two students per class. The teachers oI 
minorities, especially of Mexican Americans, re- 
port spending somewhat more time counseling 
and, the number of students formally assigned te 
guidance counselors is generally quite similar by 
race (only Mexican Americans have fewer students 
per counselor). Finally, there is a remarkable 
similarity in the type of counseling activity under- 
taken by counselors; virtually without exception, 
the race of student body has no relation to how 
the counselor’s time is apportioned between edu- 
cational, personal, and vocational counseling. 

For the United States as a whole the average 
elementary school pupil attends schools in which 
9 percent of the teachers leave each year. The 
average white attends a school in which the turn- 
over rate is 9 percent, compared to 6 percent for the 
average Negro; thus, faculties are somewhat more 
stable in schools attended by Negroes. At the 
secondary level the comparable figures are 11 per- 
cent and 7 percent. The teacher turnover rate 
tends to be notably greater for whites in the South 
and Southwest regions than for Negroes in these 
same regions, for both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. The largest teacher turnover 
rate for Negroes occurs in the nonmetropolitan 
North and West. In contrast, the lowest rate for 
Negroes (4 percent) is found in the metropolitan 
South. The teacher turnover rate for whites is 
around 10 percent in all regions. 

Negroes are somewhat more likely (59 percent 
vs. 52 percent) than whites to attend elementary 
schools in which a tenure system exists, but this 
difference does not appear at the secondary level. 
There are great regional differences in the likeli- 
hood of a tenure system, with such systems being 
more frequent in metropolitan than in nonmetro- 
politan areas and in the North and West than the 


South and Southwest. Thus, only a third of the 
teachers in the nonmetropolitan South are em- 
ployed in schools with a tenure system (there is no 
variation by race), compared to virtually all in the 
metropolitan Northeast (again, no variation by 
race). Overall, there are major variations be- 
tween regions but no consistent ones between races 
at either national or regional levels. 

The schools that make use of the National 
Teacher Examination or an equivalent local 
examination in hiring teachers enroll less than a 
fifth of the Nation’s school children. Metro- 
politan schools use the test more frequently than 
others, and its use is more common in the North- 
east than elsewhere, least comimon in the West. 
Typically, the NTE is used more often in schools 
attended by the average Negro than by the aver- 
age white, and regional differences in the magnitude 
of this tendency vary greatly. Extreme examples 
of this racial discrepancy by region are the metro- 
politan Northeast (where 70 percent of Negro 
pupils and 40 percent of white pupils attend schools 
that use the examination) and the metropolitan 
Southwest (58 percent vs. 11 percent). 

Approximately 70 percent of elementary pupils 
and 90 percent of high school pupils attend schools 
in which the principal does not have teaching 
duties. Nonteaching principals are more typical 
of metropolitan areas, and in no region except 
possibly the South does there seem to be any 
significant tendency for the principal to have 
teaching duties more frequently in schools at- 
tended by Negroes than in those attended by 
whites. By the same token, only a small propor- 
tion of the average principal’s time is taken by 
teaching duties (11 percent in elementary schools, 
4 percent in high schools) and it is as common for 
the proportion to be higher for principals of white 
students than for those of Negro pupils. 

At both secondary and primary levels, the aver- 
age Negro pupil attends a school in which the 
principal’s salary slightly ($100 to $200) exceeds 
that of the principal in schools in which the average 
white pupil is enrolled. This deficit for whites is 
not true in all regions, however; specifically, sal- 
aries are higher for whites at both levels in the 
nonmetropolitan South and Southwest and only 
in high schools are they higher in the metropolitan 
Northeast. For the Nation as a whole and in 
most of its regions there is remarkably little 
variation by race in our other measure of princi- 
pals’ salary, the percent who receive less than 


$9,000 annually. The differences in principals’ 
salaries by region from lows of $7,060 and $8,200 
for elementary and secondary principals respec- 
tively, to highs of $13,180 and $17,000, and by 
elementary-secondary are substantial, but those 
by race are small. 

The teacher turnover rates tend to be lower for 
teachers in schools attended by other minority 
groups in comparison to those attended by whites. 

Also, there is more often a tenure system in the 
schools of minorities, but in both instances the 
differences are quite small. There is a clear tend- 
ency for the schools of other minority groups, as 
with Negroes, to use the National Teacher Exam- 
ination more often. However, there is no differ- 
ence between these minorities and whites in whether 
the principal teaches, or in the amount of time 
spent teaching by principals who do teach, not in 
principals’ salaries or in the percent of teachers 
who have tenure. 

Highlights.—Compared to the average white, 
the average Negro pupil attends a school in which 
the teachers are 

—neither more nor less likely to have high 
absenteeism rates. 

—paid more in some regions and less in 
others; thus the national averages are 
about the same. 

—more likely to have requested assignment 
to their particular school and to expect to 
make a lifelong career of teaching. 

—less likely to wish to remain in their present 
school if given a chance to change, or to 
declare they would reenter teaching if the 
decision could be made again. 

—less likely to rate students high on academic 
motivation and ability. 

—less likely to believe that the school has 
good reputation with other teachers. 

—less likely to prefer to teach in an academic 
high school. 

—more likely to spend a substantial amount 
of time in class preparation. 

—more likely to teach large classes. 

—more likely to spend time counseling with 
students. 

—somewhat more likely to have taught in the 
school the prior year. 

—more likely to take a teacher’s examination 
as a condition of employment. 
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Compared to the average white, the average 
Negro student attends a school in which the 
principal 
—is neither more nor less likely to have teach- 
ing duties, nor to spend much time in the 
elassroom if he does teach. 
—reeeives a slightly higher salary. 


2.35 Attitudes of principals and teachers on 
race-related issues 

The questions discussed in this section relate 
to the preferences that teachers have as to the 
social class, ethnic, racial, and ability composition 
of the student body, and te the attitudes of both 
teachers and principals concerning certain current 
race-relevant issues in school policy: whether the 
neighborhood elementary school should be re 
tained; whether bussing of elementary school 
children is a desirable practice; whether com- 
pensatory educational programs for the disad- 
vantaged are warranted at extra cost; and the 
most appropriate racial composition of the faculty 
in schools that are, respectively, all or mostly 
nonwhite, racially mixed, and all or mostly white. 
For these latter items the format for data-presenta- 
tion differs as between teachers and principals: 
averages are reported for the former and distri- 
butions are given for principals. Our discussion 
will deal more or less simultaneously with teacher 
results and principal results. 

Most teachers do not express a special preference 
for the children of white-collar and professional 
workers as pupils; in no region do as many as 
one-third indicate such preference for upper 
status children. But the average white child is 
considerably more likely than the average Negro 
child to be taught by teachers who do: In the 
Nation, the average white student attends an 
elementary school in which 14 percent of the 
teachers prefer hich status students: the corre. 
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sponding figure for the average Negro is 7 
at the high school level the values are, 
17 and § percent. 

Nationally, teachers of the average white 
much more likely to prefer to teach 
students. The preference is most preno 
and the magnitude of the difference bet 
teachers of whites and of Negroes is largest, 
the Southern States; but the difference exists 
some extent in all regions and strata at 
elementary and secondary levels. It should 
noted, however, that only in the South does 
average white attend a school in which a maj 
of the teachers express a preference for 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The same general pattern exists concerning 
preferred race of pupils. Nationally, the a 
white pupil attends a school in which around 
percent of the teachers prefer to teach in an 
white school, and the comparable figure is on 
5 percent for the average Negro pupil. The figu 
for the average white is considerably inflated t 
teachers in the South, where in metropolitan are: 
about 60 percent and in nonmetropolitan are: 
around 70 percent want to teach in all-whi 
schools. All other regions are below the nation: 
average in percent preferring all whites, but i 
every region and stratum the proportion | 
teachers preferring not to teach nonwhites is high 
for the average white than for the average Negi 
pupil. 

Teachers in schools attended by the averag 
white are more likely to prefer high-ability pupil 
This is true at the national level and true in eac 
region and stratum. For the average elementar 
school Negro in the Nation, 15 percent of hi 
teachers prefer to teach pupils of high ability, a 
against 24 percent for the average white in th 
same county; at the secondary level, comparabl 
figures are 28 and 40 percent. 
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Table 2.35.2.—For schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of elementary teachers whi 
express a preference for a certain type of pupil they desire to teach and who express certain attitudes o1 
current school issues, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 
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Table 2.35.3.—For schools attended by the average minority and white pupil—percent of secondary teachers who 


express a preference for a certain type of pupil they desire to teach and who express certain attitudes on cu t 
school issues, for the United States, fall 1965 a 
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Table 2.35.4.—For schools attended by the average white and Negro pupil—percent of secondary teachers who ex 
press a preference for a certain type of pupil they desire to teach and who express certain attitudes on curren 
school issues, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 
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Sy || PASS || 245) 6 8 | 13 
2 9b) || 52 CNP26 ass 
2' || 61 | 59 4 | 27 | 38 
26 | 45 | 43 | 28 | 28 | 32 
(218387 | wie | 78) (84 
42) 20 | LS) 2) sil oi 
G7 | 52 | 54 || (67 | 47 | 49 
og | 221/231 5% || 40 | 30 
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(12) | (18) | (14) 
alias 12 
15 | 47 4§ 
8 | 37 36 
25. | 37 34 
81 | 82 82 
35 | 24 24 
59 | 47 50 
50 | 29 32 
West 
N |W(N)| W 
(27) | (28) | (29) 
10 | 16 22 
LO) 5 2 
5 8 ll 
33 | 42 45 
67 | 74 76 
45 | 37 34 
(PANE Tél 69 
62 | 60 56 
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Table 2.35.7—Percent ot secondary school minority and white pupils whose principals have various attitudes abot 
certain current school issues, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question 
number 


Best educational prac- 
tice for neighbor- 
hood elementary 


Maintain regardless of 
racial imbalance_____ 
Maintain, but promote 
racial balance___-_-___ 
Idea of neighborhood 
schools can be aban- 
doned without any 
significant loss_______ 
No response_-_____---_-- 
Best educational prac- 
tice regarding bus- 
sing of elementary 
school children-_ _____ P-96 
No bussing to other 
than neighborhood 
SCHOO Sees sac 
Bus only to relieve 
overcrowding________ 
Bus nonwhite children 
to achieve racial 
balance 25.2222 5 2. 
Bus white and non- 
white children to 
achieve racial bal- 
CCS a eee 
Niomesponses-_2- 5. — 2 
Is there a sound basis in 
educational policy 
for giving compen- 
satory programs to 
culturally disadvan- 
taged students at 
extra cost per pupil?_| P-97 
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All 


52 


30 


28 


57 


73 


14 


WwW 


56 


28 


29 


58 


71 


16 


N_ |W(N) 
(5) | (6) 
32 | 59 
37 | 25 
26 | 11 
5 6 
19 | 38 
50 | 46 
3 1 
21 8 
a a 
78 | 64 
9 || 12 
10 | 20 


M | W(M) 
(7) (8) 
49 49 
36 35 
11 11 
4 5 
26 25 
59 61 
1 1 
10 8 
5 5 
80 79 
9 9 
9 10 


PR | W(PR) 
(9) | 0) 
37 44 
46 37 
8 12 
9 7 
32 33 
45 46 
(i 4 
8 12 
7 6 
83 83 
6 5 
i i) 


IA 


(11) 


50 


37 


29 


55 


73 


16 


W(IA) 


(12) 


56 


32 


33 


53 


~J 


73 


15 


OR | W(OR) 
(13) | (14) 
33 41 
49 49 
14 g 
3 2 
20 21 
58 64 
1 1 
17 12 
4 2 
94 92 
4 4 
1 3 


OT | W(OT 
(15) | (16) 
51 5 
36 3 
8 
6 
28 2 
53 g 
4 
10 7 
5 
78 7¢ 
12 ul 
7 ¢ 


Table 2.35.8.—Percent of secondary school white and Negro pupils whose principals have various attitudes about 
certain current school issues, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


N tr 
United States onmetropolitan 


Item number North and West South Southwest 


N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(2) (3) | () | (&) | @) | (@ | ©) | @) | GO) | G4) | C2) | C3) | (4) 


(1) 


Best educational practice for neighborhood 
mibmentany SCHOOI8! =. .-.----5--adaseucn= P-95 
Maintain regardless of racial imbalance - -- 


Maintain, but promote racial balance_ ---- 37 | 25 | 28 | 29 | 26 | 28 | 34 | 17 | 11 | 53} 22 | 21 
Idea of neighborhood schools can be aban- 
doned without any significant loss_ ----_ 26 | 11 SRP ae 2s ea) 22 ALO Ga ae 1 8 
INO MESPODSOSe aoe Sst one eet eee Bel 16) HLS 8: | 16: |) 4S |) AO) Se LOM eae 19 
Best educational practice regarding bussing of 
elementary school children_-__.------------ P-96 
No bussing to other than neighborhood 
BCDOOHeee a=" t oe Bese aes see 19) | 88) |) 29° || 25) |) 12") 20 | 19° || 40") 86s) is ats 9 
Bus only to relieve overcrowding - -------- 50 | 46 | 58 | 71 | 74 | 67 | 46 | 36] 51 | 70 | 74) 84 
Bus nonwhite children to achieve racial 
balances! cena e eee ee ee 3 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 A) (0) 0 
Bus white and nonwhite children to 


achieve racial balance.---_--22-25--2—— PN || fh jf tal) tO |) Kal |p eit 5. || 2 Gales 1 
Nomesponses< 4.82.52. 5.5%. See TE ON GS Pa Ge eae ney) OT | ad |) lal 6 
Is there a sound basis in educational policy for 
giving compensatory programs to culturally 


Wieser ee oe ee se ee ae 78 | 64] 71 | 73 | 74 | 59 | 66 | 41 | 55 | 81 |) 42) 49 


Windecidedeee tas 5 fae sea 10 | 20 | 16 | 14 | 14 | 23 | 20) 27 | 18) 6) 14) 12 
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Table 2.35.8.—Percent of secondary school white and Negro pupils whose principals have various attitudes abot 
certain current school issues, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Item 


(1) 


Best educational practice for 
neighborhood elementary 
SCHOGISEE nets ame es 

Maintain regardless of 
racial imbalance_________ 

Maintain, but promote 
racial balance_..______.- 

Idea of neighborhood 
schools can be abandoned 
without any significant 


INomresponse_2.. 222-5... | 
Best educational practice re- 
garding bussing of elementary 
school children__........_.__ 
No bussing to other than 
neighborhood schools_ ___ 
Bus only to relieve over- 
crowdinge. 6 <2 52 48 
Bus nonwhite children to 
achieve racial balance____ 
Bus white and nonwhite 
children to achieve racial 


Noimesponsen.<-...... 
Is there a sound basis in educa- 
tional policy for giving 
compensatory programs to 
culturally disadvantaged 
students at extra cost per 
pupil? 
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Question 
number 


(2) 


P-95 


P-96 


Jey 


Metropolitan 
Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) 23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29 


25 | 51 | 53 | 48 | 42 | 55'| 18 | 87 | 91 | 80 | 59 | 64] 14 | 13 2 


60 | 38 | 38 | 26 | 38 | 21 | 31 0} 0} 12)) 22°) 22°) 507) 63 7 


a 
~I 
co 
w 
or 
x 
~I 
On 
oom 


20 | 48 | 26 | 30 | 40/ 18] 19 | 50] 75 | 5] 54] 63 | 14] 12 1g 


59 | 29 | 46 | 41 | 51 | 76 | 57} 45 | 24 | 61 | 441! 35 | 26 | 58 7] 


bn 
ea 
on 
— 
bo 
iw) 
ie.) 
co 
or 
— 
ra 
ao 
= © 
i) 
r= 
So 
So 
oO 
ie.) 
ivy) 
i=) 
oOo 


1291.8) 44) 91] Bee 


75 | 71] 79 | 71 | 83 | 79 | 80 | 54 | 57 1100 | 74 | 80 100 {100 | 100 
3 | 21 OSE) TS Or Soh aor) Oy Oi 0 0 0 


0 | 26 | 20 0 0 0 


—— ee ee a ee ee 
a 


Table 2.35.9.—Percent of white and minority elementary pupils whose principals express certain attitudes 
concerning racial composition of faculties and student bodies, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question | All| W | N /WON)) M | Wa) | PR | W(PR)| IA | wd) | OR | W(OR)| OT | WOT) 


(1) (2) (3) | @ | 6 | ® | @ (8) (9) (10) | (1) | (2) | G3) | (4) | (5) (16) 


When student body is all 
or predominantly 
nonwhite, racial 
com position faculty 


Bhouldiibe: 2 2e222. 2 P-98 
All or predominantly 
CHGS ee ee eee 7 8 3 9 5 6 6 8 7 7 5 b| 4 7 
pil nonwhite. ..-.....- 5 5 Wal 3 5 3 i 5 6 | 2 4| 4 6 
White and nonwhite - - - 44 | 43 | 48 | 46 | 40 44 | 48 46 | 38 42 | 47 49 | 47 46 
Selected without regard 
ROM TACOS = 5a 5s02ce4 32 | 31 | 38 | 25 | 39 33 | 33 28 | 33 28 | 30 31 | 34 32 
Doesn’t matter_------- 5 +b 5 4 5 3 5 4 5 7 8 4 5 4 
When student body is 
racially heterogene- 
ous, the faculty 
should! bes. 2-2 s---=5 P-99 
All or predominantly 
CAML Ret = ee ) ist 3h |) UG) |) 13 | 6 13 | 8 Se 9| 8 3 
mer ll nonwhite. -_...-.-- On Onl Oa Onl 0; O Ow 0; 0 0: /) 0 0 
White and nonwhite ___ 36 | 35 | 44 | 32 | 34 32 | 46 34 | 31 31 | 42 36 | 37 33 
Selected without re- 
PandOnmaces_.s-—- 40 | 39 | 43 | 35 | 44 41 | 35 37 | 41 38 | 35 41 | 42 41 
Doesn’t' matter. .-..-- 5 5 st 4 5 4 5 6 6 4 9 6| 6 5 
When student body is all 
or predominantly 
white, faculty should 
|S ee ee Ae eee P-100 
All or predominantly 
Witte: =e eee rae 39 | 44 | 15 | 52 | 34 45 | 28 47 | 36 43 | 25 34 | 28 40 
All nonwhite .-5----=- QO} ©] @] OO]. o 0; O 0 |)0 0; O Onleeo 0 
White and nonwhite - - - il Wwe |] S353 || alee |) alee 13 | 30 1 ale) 14 | 25 22 | 25 17 
Selected without re- | 
gard:for racel-——-—= = 31 | 29 | 38 | 23 | 36 31 | 30 24 | 31 26 | 33 31 | 36 32 
Doesn’t matter_------- Balle) 2d 3 5 3 | 95 6| 6 4| 9 Galleae 5 


a a 
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Table 2.35.10.—Percent of white and Negro elementary pupils whose principals express certain attitudes concernin 
racial composition of faculties and student bodies, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region 


fall 1965 


Question 
Item number 


United States 


North and West 


When student body is all or predominantly non- 
white, racial composition faculty should be__| P—98 
All or predominantly white_____________- 
PAM OMG See ee ee 


Selected without regard for race__________ 
Woesnsoumeatters-2. 6) 2. 6 2 ek 
When student body is racially heterogeneous 
fhetaculiveshouldbe. 2-2-2228 P-99 
All or predominantly white______________ 
PUIEROMWNUC! <8 fs eS ee ee 


Selected without regard for race__________ 
Doesnttamattert. 2 <=. 2 ee 
When student body is all or predominantly 

white; faculty should be-.....--.--._-__1=2 P-100 
All or predominantly white______________ 

PAU ETOMe Ce: = fa Sa Sa gis jo 


Selected without regard for race__________ 
Woesnitimatters $222.22 eee es 


N |W(N) 
(3) | (4) 
3 9 
Ly) ez 
48 | 46 
38 | 25 
5 | 4 
3 | 19 
OF 0 
44 | 32 
43 | 35 
4 4 
15 | 52 
Oy O) 
35 | 17 
38 | 23 
5 3 


N |W(N) 
(6) | 
8 | 15 
5 3 
31 | 26 
23 | 19 
19 | 21 
4 4 
0 0 
46 | 43 
32 | 24 
By |) ill 
39 | 40 
0 0 
197] 13 
23 | 16 
5 | 14 


Nonmetropolitan 
South 
N |W(N)| W 
(9) | (10) | (11) 
2a eels 
3 1/220) 16 
41 | 47 | 43 
39 | 12 | 14 
8 3 y 
PAN PA alaealh 
1 1 0 
yt |p A435 ||| 345) 
43 | 25 | 25 
9 5 5 
LOS OM rz 
0 0 0 
29 9 3 
40 | 13 | 13 
7 - 2 


Southwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(12) | (18) | (14) 
® | 138 { 
i |) 11) ‘ 
43 | 41 é 
41 | 24 37 
» 8 é 
4 | 28 1€ 
0 0 ( 
30 | 26 2€ 
47 | 33 4] 
3 6 ld 
34 | 77 63 
0 0 0 
18 4 3 
40 |} 15 32 
2 1 | 
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Table 2.35.10.—Percent of white and Negro elementary pupils whose principals express certain attitudes concerning 
racial composition of faculties and student bodies, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, 
fall 1965—Continued 


Question 
Item number 


(1) (2) 


When student 


body is all or 


predominantly nonwhite, 
racial composition faculty 


should be__ 


for race 


Doesn’t matter 


Sap sg Se P-98 
All or predominantly white_ 
All monwihite..--—---22<.<- 
White and nonwhite 
Selected without regard 


When student body is racially 
heterogeneous the faculty 


should be__ 


= eee B=99 


All or predominantly white_ 
Allmnonwhite.-.-2--.-2—-—= 
White and nonwhite_-_--_--_-_ 
Selected without regard 
TOURS CO esas, oe ee 
Doesnt mater ——--s—-———— 


When student body is all or 
predominantly white, faculty 
BO UIG DCs ae ee ae 


All or predominantly white_ 
PAU ervcomayy sa tie eee 


White and nonwhite_------ 
Selected without regard 


for race 


Northeast 
N |W(N)| W 
(15) | (16) | (17) 
3 3 le 
0 0 0 
56 | 48 | 37 
32 | 41 | 45 
2 5 6 
1 3 5 
0 0 0 
50 | 36 | 32 
39 | 50 | 49 
3 Zi 9 
620 23 
0 0 0 
48 | 30 | 18 
36 | 40 | 50 
3 7 6 


Midwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(18) | (19) | (20) 
1 2 6 
1 2 4 
51 | 46 | 40 
34 | 39 | 32 
7 6 8 
1 3 5 
0 0 0 
50 | 39 | 34 
36 | 49 | 44 
6 4 6 
17 | 35 | 36 
0 0 0 
42) \ io: | 5 
30 | 41 | 34 
6 3 5 


Metropolitan 


(21) 


South 


W(N) 


Southwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(24) | (25) | (26) 
8 | 10 9 
0 0 1 
52 | 44 | 45 
23 | 30 | 30 
8 0 0 
10 | 26 | 26 
0 0 0 
46 | 20 | 23 
29 | 39 | 35 
1 0 1 
PASS NM rel |) 7/2 
0) 0 0 
33 1 il 
29 | 14 | 13 
0 0 0 


(27) 
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Table 2.35.11.—Percent of white and minority secondary pupils whose principals express certain attitudes 
concerning racial composition of faculties and student bodies, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item 


(1) 


When student body is all 
or predominantly 
nonwhite, racial 
composition faculty 
snould be2= === --_ = 


White and nonwhite___ 
Selected without re- 
gardifor race... ___ = 
Doesn’t matter_____-__- 
When student body is 
racially heterogene- 
ous the faculty 


White and nonwhite___ 
Selected without re- 
gard for race_...___- 
Doesn’t matter________ 
When student body is all 
or predominantly 
white, faculty 
should bel. = 46. — 


White and nonwhite___ 

Selected without re- 
gard for race________ 

Doesn’t matter________ 
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Question 
number 


(2) 


Al | Ww | N |wcN)| M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WTA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | W(OT 
(3) | 4 | © | ® | @ (8) (9) | GO) | GIy} G2) | G3); (4) | 5) | (16) 
sii Gy UM ey TGb|lees Jy || 7 Z| FHM A 
Py MW) || al ty al Zak 2] 2 3 0 Ln 2 


2 1 4 1 5 3 | 10 1 2 2] 4 a) | 
12} 14} 41] 20] 19 20] 4 fe} |] att 12} 9 8; 9 
OF OF Os SOR zo OF 0 0; O OF ae) 0 0 
41 | 40 | 46 | 45 | 35 37 | 41 49 | 45 47 | 57 46 | 47 


36 | 35 | 38 | 25 | 35 34 | 37 35 | 35 34 | 27 38 | 32 
Gy | Di oe 6 | 13 3) |) iss 4) 6 6) 9 


43 | 49 | 13 | 54 | 38 48 | 17 29 | 39 48 | 19 32 | 57 


19 | 14 | 39 | 20 | 22 18 | 32 36 | 23 18 | 43 26 | 31 


Table 2.35.12.—Percent of white and Negro secondary pupils whose principals express certain attitudes concerning 
racial composition of faculties and student bodies, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, 


fall 1965 


Item 


(1) 


When student body is all or predominantly 
nonwhite, racial composition faculty should 
ee es oe ne ee ea = ee eas 

All or predominantly white_---_--------- 
FAlltiemonmbite= 82208 5.955528 See ee 
Wihite ance nonwories .2 2 = a= se aaa 
Selected without regard for race___------- 
Does tameatietss Gro s- = ata oe eee oe 

When student body is racially heterogeneous, 

ISR UTA lero Kol Xs = ME SSeS See Sa 
All or predominantly white_-_------------ 
Plano miyinitte shoo oe. Am ere 
Wihtte ang: nOmMyiNtCs 62 ee s2 ae. see = 
Selected without regard for race__------~- 
IW Gusnyiematibersss- 1-2. eek See ee 

When student body is all or predominantly 

Mibiie, faculty Should be: ——2- — = 
All or predominantly white__------------ 
Alienonwhiters 3.54 Jou s.r 
WihttersindmmonwiiitCs= 2522-22 = 2a ae aes 
Selected without regard for race 
Doesn’t matter 


United Btates Nonmetropolitan 
Question ~ 
number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) } (41) | (42) | (43) | (4) 
P-98 
1 5 3 0 0 0) 14 | 12 1 1 9 
1 8 3 0 0 1 Pe 0 0 1 1 
54 | 62 | 58 | 50 | 46 | 53 | 41 | 45 | 49 | 57 | 48 43 
37 | 22 |).30' | 86) | 41) | 35, | 45.) 8) 22) S42 16 
4 1 1 2 0 1 8 1 1 0 0 16 
P-99 
4 | 20 | 14 1 1 5 4 | 40] 381] 14] 28 35 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
AG || 45 | 40 | 40 | 38.) 89 | 36 | 15) 19) | 37 8 7 
38: | 25: 19385 388i) 427) 39)"48) |) USPS sore 21 
9 5 6 8 7 6 Te |) ato) |) ht 2 0 16 
P-160 
13 | 54 | 49 | 38 | 40 | 51 | 20 | 80 | 77 | 27 | 45 64 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
to) || AA ake |) alge |) als} 9 | 23 2 1 || 32 0 1 
AQ | P22 e800 24s 29) SE Ae Eom els 7 
5 1 2 8 7 6 5 1 1 0 3 0) 
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Table 2.35.12.—Percent of white and Negro secondary pupils whose principals express certain attitudes concersi 
racial composition of faculties and student bodies, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region 


fall 1965—Continued 


Question 
Item number Northeast 
N |W(N)| W 
() (2) (15) | (16) | (17) 
When student body is all or 
predominantly nonwhite, 
racial composition faculty 
Hota (ol) oe Be eee P-98 
All or predominantly white_ 0 0 0 
Allimomywihites.—- = = 2. = 0 0 0 
White and nonwhite_______ 41 | 69 | 50 
Selected without regard 
TOMRACOm = = ane a 53 | 28 | 40 
Doesnitamabters= - 2252-5. — a) al 1 
When student body is racially 
heterogeneous, the faculty 
SHOwldgnewe 2. 2 2 ty. Pee 2 P-99 
All or predominantly white_ 1 5 6 
Ally nonwhite... -2_-- = 0 0 0 
White and nonwhite_______ Bir || faye || cade 
Selected without regard 
NOG: See ere, ee 55 | 35 | 49 
Doesn't matter... _...___4 6 2 4 
When student body is all or 
predominantly white, faculty 
Showldehes. a... Se P-100 
All or predominantly white_ 6 | 38 | 32 
Allmomywhites.--.-.2-5---— 0 0 0 
White and nonwhite_______ 36 | 29 | 20 
Selected without regard 
ROWUACCL esa 54 | 32 | 44 
Doesn’t matter___________ 5 1 1 


Metropolitan 
Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) (2b): (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
1 0 1 0 6 7 1 4 0 0 0 / 
0 0 0 2 | 25 | 14 0 0 3 0 0 ( 
46 | 83 | 71 | 53 | 49 | 42 | 85 | 84] 86 | 92 | 89 6: 
48) Too 24 37 Oe esG: || 2 elles ealel i Nello 3C 
4 1 1 4 0 0 2 0 0 1 1 é 
3 f 6 0 | 24 | 27 Lisa lee WO 8 7 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ( 
18° | 63) 56. | D743 |e? 4 44 AG S82 aeRO 56g 
ZA OPA BBs Nee | Za) ze Cal | iy 6, } La 34 
30 | 12 8 5 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 4 
© || 209139 8/865) 63) 139 (8h |PSaae sz 27 
0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
14 | 52 | 29 | 48 5 0 | 70 1 WN ess |) ss! 26 
(TA | 25,80) 84 SON 36) WF es te 17 Sol} atl 42 
4 1 | 6 0 0) 0 0 0 3 1 4 


The average white pupil attends a school in 
which, compared to the average Negro pupil, a 
larger proportion of both teachers and prinicpals 
express unqualified support for neighborhood 
elementary schools and a smaller percent of both 
teachers and principals believe in bussing ele- 
mentary pupils to a school other than their neigh- 
borhood school. This statement is true virtually 
without exception when we look at the separate 
regions, although there is some indication that 
the magnitude of the difference runs higher in 
the South than in any of the other regions. 
Elementary teachers and principals are somewhat 
more likely to affirm support for the neighborhood 
school than are their secondary school counter- 
parts, and elementary teachers less often voice 
support of bussing than do their counterparts at 
the secondary level. 
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Negro pupils are more likely than white pupils 
to have teachers and principals, elementary and 
secondary, who fayor compensatory educational 
programs for the culturally disadvantaged. These 
comparisons should not mask the fact that 
overall there is a generally high level of support 
for the policy of compensatory education; for 
example, four-fifths of the Negroes and two-thirds 
of the whites have principals who favor it. In the 
Nation and in all regions, the average Negro pupil 
ismore likely than the average white pupil to attend 
a school in which the teachers and principals be- 
lieve that it is educationally sound to have at least 
some teachers of arace different from the student’s. 
Strongest support for such a policy is voiced by 
both the teachers of Negro and white pupils in 
the metropolitan West and Northeast regions. 
Almost equally strong endorsement comes from 


he teachers of Negroes in the South and in the 
netropolitan areas of the Southwest. In con- 
rast, the teachers of whites in these same areas 
ppose a racial mix of faculty and student body 
nore strongly than do their counterparts in any 
ther area. It should be noted, however, that 
he elementary school teachers of white children 
n counties where Negroes are concentrated gen- 
rally tend to favor such a policy more strongly 
han the teachers of the average white in the same 
reas (table 2.35.3). Generally, the same obser- 
ations apply for principals as apply for teachers. 
For minority groups other than Negro, the 
vverage pupil in any such group attends a school 
n which the teachers and principals generally are 
ess likely than comparable whites but more 
ikely than comparable Negroes to prefer to teach 
vhite-collar pupils; to prefer to teach Anglo- 
Jaxon pupils; to prefer to teach all whites; and 
o prefer to teach high-ability pupils. Teachers 
f minorities other than Negro are highly similar 
0 the national average in the proportion who 
yelieve in bussing, in neighborhood schools, and 
n compensatory education. They are more 
ikely than teachers of whites, but less likely than 
eachers of Negroes, to believe that it is good 
yolicy for whites to teach nonwhite pupils. 
Highlights Compared to the average white 
pupil, the average Negro pupil attends a school 
n which the teachers 
—less often prefer to teach children from 
white-collar and professional homes. 
—less often prefer to teach Anglo-Saxon 
pupils. 
—less often prefer to teach white pupils. 
—lJess often prefer to teach high-ability pupils. 
(However, preference for these types of pupils 
does not in any instance characterize a majority 
of the teachers of the average white.) 
—less often favor the concept of the neighbor- 
hood school. 
—favor bussing of elementary pupils. 
—fayvor compensatory education at extra 
cost (although a strong majority of the 
teachers of whites also favor it). 
—agree that it is educationally sound to 
have white teachers for nonwhite pupils 
and nonwhite faculties for white pupils. 


2.4 Characteristics of fellow-students 


An important part of a child’s school environ- 
ment consists not of the physical facilities of the 
school, the curriculum, and the teachers, but of 
his fellow-students. A child’s fellow-students 
provide challenges to achievement and distrac- 
tions from achievement; they provide the oppor- 
tunities to learn outside the classroom, through 
association and casual discussions. Indeed, when 
parents and educators think of a “good school” 
in a community, they most often measure it by 
the kind of student body it contains: college- 
bound and high achieving. Parents strive to 
send their children to such “good schools,” 
recognizing that whatever the quality of the staff, 
curriculum, and facilities, the level of instruction 
must be geared to the student body itself. 

The examination below will describe the charac- 
teristics of the student body that the average 
minority group child—Negro, Mexican American, 
Puerto Rican, Indian, or Oriental American— 
finds himself in. Where the schools are highly 
segregated, the characteristics of this student body 
are largely the same as those of the average 
minority group child himself—and it is this that 
constitutes one of the difficulties such a child faces 
in trying to participate in the larger society. It 
compounds such a child’s problem by holding 
him in the environment of his origins, and keeping 
out of reach the environment of the larger society. 


2.41 Average racial composition of classmates 


In the Nation, at the elementary school level 
(table 2.41.1) the average child attends a school 
where 74 percent of his classmates are white. 
However, when we look at the races individually 
we see that the total average figures conceal 
racial imbalance or isolation. For example, the 
average white elementary school child attends a 
school where 87 percent of his classmates are 
white. The average Negro attends a school where 
16 percent of his classmates are white. This 
figure is in part the result of the uneven distri- 
bution of the different races geographically 
throughout the country. However, there are 
other factors at work as can be seen by the finding 
that the average white child in the same county 
with Negroes attends a school where 76 percent 
not 16 percent of the children are white. Table 
2.41.2 shows that the isolation of Negroes is 
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greatest in the metropolitan South followed by 
the nonmetropolitan South and nonmetropolitan 
Southwest. Segregation of Negroes is least in 
the nonmetropolitan North and West. This is 
largely the result of the relatively sparse Negro 
population in the nonmetropolitan North and 
West. Conversely, considering this fact, it is 
perhaps surprising that the average Negro ele- 
mentary school child in the nonmetropolitan 
North and West attends a school where only a 
little over half of his classmates are white. How- 
ever, if racial isolation is defined by the isolation 
of whites standardized by county with Negroes, 
the metropolitan Midwest joins the nonmetropoli- 
tan and metropolitan South as the sectors of the 
country with the most racial isolation. The 
metropolitan West emerges as the sector with the 
least racial isolation of whites. Racial isolation 
varies a great deal between elementary and 
secondary grades. In all nonmetropolitan areas 
-and in the metropolitan South, the isolation of 
whites is greater or about the same at the second- 
ary level compared with the elementary level. 
On the other hand, outside the South and South- 
west, the isolation of Negroes tends to be greater 
at the elementary level compared with the second- 
ary level. In the South and Southwest, Negroes 
are about equally isolated in elementary and 
secondary grades. 

These findings require some explanation. The 
difference between these two patterns is probably 
the result of the different nature of de facto segre- 
gation and residual segregation deriving from a 
dual system. Outside the South and Southwest, 
the greater isolation of Negroes in elementary 


compared with secondary grades is the result 
patterns of residential segregation producing | 
facto segregated elementary schools. De fac 
segregated secondary schools are less common b 
cause senior high schools typically draw studen 
from a wider area than elementary schools. 


2.42 Home background 


The second characteristic of student enviro1 
ment examined will be home background of clas 
mates. Included in this treatment will be parent 
education, structural integrity of home, number « 
siblings in home, items in home, reading matter i 
home, parents’ educational desires, parents’ inte 
est in education. 

Parents’ education.—Table 2.42.1 examines tk 
average education of the mothers of the classmate 
of students of different races. In the Nation, tk 
average child attends a school where the majorit 
of the students have mothers that are at lea: 
high school graduates. Elementary school pupi 
have more fellow pupils whose mothers have onl 
some high school or less. Some uncertainty - 
created, however, by the higher percent of pupi 
that responded ‘Don’t Know” at the elementar 
compared with the secondary level. Part of th 
difference is probably the result of higher dropot 
rates among children of less educated parent 
Comparing the races, the average minority grou 
member is more often in classes with pupils whos 
mothers are less educated than is the averag 
white. The differences are especially great fo 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Table 2.42.2 show 
that for Negroes this trend exists in all regions c 
the country, although the gap is somewhat greate 
in the South than elsewhere in the country. 


Table 2.41.1.—Average exposure of white and minority pupils to white pupils; by level, for the United States, fall 196 


Level Question All W N |W (N) 
number 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


(7) 


Percent of white pupils 
in— 

Elementary schools. ___} U-4 (ES || texte Wy 7a} 

Secondary schools. -__- U-7 81 | OL | 24 | 838 


W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | WOT) 
(8) (9) | 0) | G1) } (2) | @3)] G4) | as) | 6) 

53 75 | 45 80 | 60 80 | 57 74 | 56 7 

68 80 | 56 84 | 70 84 | 54 69 | 67 va 
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‘able 2.41.2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to one another; by level, for metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


] 
Question 
Item number 
Q) (2) 
ercent of white pupils in— 
pilamenibany SGhOOIS= 2.2 ...ca 0h sasesen a= U-4 
MECOnUary SChOOIS_ 22-2. -.24-gesceun ne U-7 
Question | 
Item number Northeast 
(@) (2) 
ercent of white pupils in— 
Elementary schools- ------- U-4 
) Secondary schools--------- U-7 


Structural integrity of home.—Table 2.42.1 also 
xamines the structural integrity of the homes of 
he classmates of the pupils of different races. 
structural integrity of family is measured by 
vhether or not the child reported that his acting 
arent was both his real parent and was living at 
1iome. For the Nation as a whole, the average 
tudent is in classes where about 90 percent of the 
‘tudents reported that their real mother was 
iving at home. The figure for fathers was about 
30 percent. Negro and Puerto Rican children are 
sspecially likely to be in classes with a large 
number of students from broken homes. Table 
2.42.2 shows that the gap between Negroes and 
whites exists in all sectors of the country. There 
is a tendency for the gap to be greatest in the 
South and Southwest. 


N : 
Cnited Btates onmetropolitan 


North and West South Southwest 


W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(3) | ) | (5) | () | (7) |} (&) | @) | GO) |} (ay | (2) | a8) | C4) 


N |W(N)| W N 


16) 765) 87) 54: 
24 | 83 | 91 | 76 


76 | 89 | 10 | 77 | 89 | 16 | 68 67 
84 | 94 | 11 | 91 | 98 | 19 | 83 83 


Metropolitan 
Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 


(21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 


3 | 80 | 89 | 20 
Sr | ole 295" as 


Number of children in family—Table 2.42.3 
examines the number of children in families of the 
classmates of students of different races. This is, 
among other things, a rough measure of the eco- 
nomic level of the family. The table compares the 
races on percent of pupils from families with one 
or two more children. Nationwide, the average 
secondary school pupil is in classes where about 
20 percent of the pupils come from families with 
one or two children. The minority group children 
are consistently in classes with children from 
larger families than majority group children. 
The gap is especially great for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. Table 2.42.4 shows that the gap between 
Negroes and whites exists in all sectors of the 
country, but the gap is the greatest in the South. 
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Table 2.42.1.—Average exposure of white and minority pupils to schoolmates of given home background, by ley 
for the United States, fall 1965 
ee ee SE eee 
Level Question | An | w | N Iwox)| mM | wa | PR | W(PR)| IA | WA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(O! 
number 


(1) (2) a} 4} eo}]@o!l@m]! ® | @ |] Go | ay] a2) | a3] G4 | Gs) } G6) 


Percent whose mother 
completed high 
school or more edu- 


cation: 
Elementary_...-.---..- U-14 45 | 48 | 33 | 45 | 37 44 | 34 45 | 39 45 | 41 45 | 41 : 
NECONGAT Ves) aa U-20 55) | 58 || 40°) 55: | 49 54 | 47 61 | 50 55 | 53 58 | 56 


Percent who don’t know 
mother’s education: 
Blementary==-=--—---—— U-14 DAY WPA | BRI | OF3 | ail 29 | 33 28 | 32 29 | 34 32 | 34 ‘ 
Secondary =.-..-----. U-20 @G) 5) to) Sh 7 By |} alo) (lv a) |) a 
Percent with real mother 
living at home: 
Blementary_.____...-- U-10 90 | 92 | 80 | 90 | 86 90 | 82 89 | 87 90 | 87 90 | 87 
SecOnGanye =. a= U-17 91 | 92 | 85 | 91 | 90 91 | 88 92 | 90 91 | 89 90 | 90 
Percent with real father 
living at home: 
Elementary______-___- U-9 WO 83959) 979) 72 79 | 66 80 | 74 80 | 74 80 | 73 
Secondarys-_---22- == U-16 80 | 83 | 64 | 81 | 77 80 | 71 SIA 75 80 | 75 78 | 76 é 
Percent whose father 
wants them to be 
one of the best 
students in their 


= 


class: 
Blementary_._.----_-- U-42 61 | 62 | 61 | 64] 61 63 | 60 63 | 59 61 | 58 59 | 60 € 
Secondary. 220-22). = U-25 46 | 45 | 56 | 51 | 48 47 | 48 46 | 46 45 | 43 43 | 44 4 


Percent who talk with 
parents about school 
almost daily: 

Hlementary__-_-_-_-_- U-54 53 | 53 | 52 | 55 | 49 52 | 50 55 | 48 51 | 48 51 | 48 g 
Secondary 22. =-_. = U-26 48 | 47 | 49 | 50 | 47 48 | 46 50 | 44 45 | 42 43 | 45 4 

Percent who were read 
to often before 
starting school: 

Elementary __-__--_----- U-18 LT LOR Os) 16 Ne Ne ale 18 | 16 nce |P ale 17 | 16 1 
DSIETOTNG EN Ayn ee ne U-30 2¢ | 26 30 || 27 | 25 24 | 28 29 | 24 25 | 24 Pasy OH 2 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Father’s educational 
desires for pupils: 
Percent desiring post- 

high-school technical 


training or less______ U-27 31 | 31 | 28 | 29 | 29 29 | 29 26 | 31 30 | 28 28 | 27 2 
Percent father absent 
or don’t know___-___- U-27 MS |] A aley |) ee | ae 13 | 16 12 | 15 13>) als 13 | 14 1 


Mother’s educational 
desires for pupils: 

Percent post-high- 

school technical 


training or less_____-_ U-28 32 | 33 | 30 | 31 | 30 30 | 32 27 | 33 31 | 29 28 | 29 2 
Percent mother absent 
or don’t know______- U-28 7 7 6 6 if 7 if 6 8 1 8 i i 


Percent whose parents 
attended parent 
association meetings 


last school year______| U-29 39 | 37 | 51 | 88 | 86 34 | 38 40 | 34 33 | 37 37 | 38 3 
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fable 2.42,2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to schoolmates of given home background, by level, for 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Item 


(1) 


Percent whose mother completed high school 
or more education: 
Elementary 
MECONUAN Vee es == ae ee ee 
Percent who don’t know mother’s education: 
Elementary 
SEONG RATS Ae eee oe a es ne, Saree 
Percent with real mother living at home: 
nlgMmenbaty: Sees 985) oo Se oS 
SeOOUGINy. sea es as ee oes ee Ser See 
Percent with real father living at home: 
IB TANNIN oe ee eee ae 
SaOnG naj a= sat se eee ee eee ae 
Percent whose father wants them to be one of 
the best students in their class: 
Bex Gruen yee ee ae oe ae 
ShranG bit Ba tae ee ee ee ae 
Percent who talk with parents about school 
almost daily: 
Blementsnyse esse == s8 = === ee 
Secondary. 222-22. 2-==--4>--=8=---—-=- 
Percent who were read to often before starting 
school: 
TES} era et hi Ye a 
eCON Gye a a ee ee 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Father’s educational desires for pupils: 
Percent desiring post-high school technical 
training or less -==--------=--=-—-_--= 
Percent father absent or don’t know ----- 

Mother’s educational desires for pupils: 
Percent post-high school technical training 


Percent mother absent or don’t know- ---- 
Percent whose parents attended parent 
association meetings last school year--- 


Question 
number 


(2) 


U-27 
U-27 


U-28 
U-28 


U-29 


United States 


19 
30 


28 
17 


51 


29 
12 


38 


17 
26 


31 
12 


37 


North and West 


N |W(N)| W 
(6) |} @ | ®) 
35 | 39 | 51 
51 | 53 | 58 
29 | 26 | 28 
5 4| 4 
86 | 90 | 92 
90 | 91 | 92 
71 | 79 | 85 
80 | 82 | 84 
57 | 60 | 56 
47 | 46 | 39 
48 | 51 | 49 
44 | 45 | 44 
Wee |p ater |p alts) 
26 | 26 | 24 
33 | 35 | 36 
14 | 13 | 13 
37 | 38 | 37 
6 (te! 
36 | 35 | 40 


Nonmetropolitan 
South 
N |W(N)| W 
(9) | (10) | (11) 
24 | 37 | 38 
23 | 47 | 45 
28 | 24 | 22 
12 5 5 
73 | 87 | 91 
82 | 93 | 93 
57 | 78 | 82 
65 | 83 | 84 
57 | 66 | 69 
62 | 56 | 54 
il | ala) ay 
51 | 54) 51 
aligh || We |) 12 
30 | 25 | 25 
33 | 36 | 35 
19 | 13 | 13 
35 | 38 | 37 
6 6 
59 | 38 | 37 


283-472 O—68——13 


Southwest 
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Table 2.42.2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to schoolmates of given honte background, by level, f 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fal] 1965—Continued 


Metropolitan 
Item . sae Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| ¥ 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (2 
Percent whose mother com- 
pleted high school or more 
education: 
Elementary______________ U-14 39 | 55 | 52 | 36 | 49 | 51 | 33 | 45} 44] 40 |] 41 | 43] 35] 48] $ 
Necondsaryae bas. 2 ps! U-20 51 | 63 | 63 | 49 | 58 | 63 | 37 | 58} 58] 41 | 42 | 49 | 53 | 60 f 
Percent who don’t know 
mother’s education: 
Elementary______________ U-14 37 | 29 | 31 | 39 | 32 | 30/ 32 | 26 | 26 | 31 | 25 | 26 | 39 | 35] & 
Secondary________________ U-20 LOT Oe) ae On] Bele set Gall gt Sena GN el ee nn ee 
Percent with real mother living 
at home: 
iBlementanys =). ee U-10 87 | 92 | 93 | 86 | 92 | 93 | 78 | 88 | 91 | 81 | 89 | 91 | 84] 91 g 
secondary.) 92222408 i_ U-17 88 | 89 | 92 | 90 | 91 | 92 | 83 | 92 | 92] 83] 93 | 94] 861! 89 8 
Percent with real father living 
at home: 
iilementary: © 9 2 77 2! U-9 68 | 82 | 85 | 63 | 84 | 86 | 55 | 78 | 82] 58 | 83] 81 | 60| 75 | 7 
RECONOST Yt. 2 4 8 eee U-16 67 | 77 | 83 | 70 | 85 | 84 | 58} 82] 84] 55|] 83 | 841 62! 70| 7 
Percent whose father wants 
them to be one of the best 
students in their class: 
Blementary.. .....__.-___. U-42 63 | 63 | 60 | 64 61 / 59 | 61 | 64] 66! 65 | 69 | 71 | 64] 61 6 
pecendary =... 25 U-25 50 | 46 | 43 | 48 | 45 | 41 | 61 | 53 | 51 | 63 | 61 | 54/51 | 45] @ 
Percent who talk with parents 
about school almost daily: 
Elementary_______________ U-54 56’) GL) 57 | 49°) SY 1°52 | 65°) 54) 58° 62 | Su | Bu | Ballete 5 
RECOHGADV AE. oe cen lS. U-26 50 | 52 | 52) 44 | 44] 45 | 53] 53 | 53] 51 | 46 | 48] 48 | 42 | 4 
Percent who were read to often 
before starting school: 
Elementary_______________ U-18 22,| 23 | 19 | 19 | 17 | 17 | 19} 20 | 19) fo |} a3 16 | 19 | 18 ik 
DEESHGAEY U-30 32 | 33 | 31 | 27 | 26 | 27] 38 | 29 | 29 | 31 | 18 21 | 26 | 26 27 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Father’s educational desires for 
pupils: 
Percent desiring post-high 
school technical training 
Olglesieoe Soe 4. at SOs. U-27 30 | 25 | 30 | 30] 31 | 31 | 23! 29 | 29 | 22] 24 30 | 23 | 22 21 
Percent father absent or 
don tiknoween . 3.5 2.8 U-27 Ley AL ad | 7 1S T8el ae ae aes EO} Hf lah |) alee th aks 14 
Mother’s educational desires 
for pupils: 
Percent post-high school 
technical training or less_| U-—28 34 | 27 | 32 | 30 |] 33 | 33 | 26! 31 | 30! 24 25 | 30 | 23 | 23 22 
Percent mother absent or 
don't know. .22.....-.- U-28 6 a lal] 3} ul 5 5 6 3 6 6 6 i 7 
Percent whose parents at- 
tended parent associa- 
tion meetings last school 
Years Sak eee te U-29 43 | 43 | 37 | 45 | 37/1 36| 61 41 | 44 | 42 | 33 | 26! 36] 33 30 
| 
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Table 2.42.3.—For the average white and minority pupil, percent of schoolmates of given home backgrounds, by 
level, for the United States, fall 1965 : 


Appesae All | W N |W(N)| M W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | WTA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 


Item 


(1) 


—— 


(2) (3) | @) | &) | 6 | @ (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 


Percent with 1 or two 
children under 18 in 
family: 

Elementary pupils- 

Percent with 1 brother 
or sister: ! 

Secondary pupils-_-_ 

Percent of schoolmates 
with item in home: 

Automobile: 
Elementary pupils_-- 
Secondary pupils---- 

Telephone: 

Elementary pupils _-- 
Secondary pupils---- 

Vacuum cleaner: Sec- 
ondary pupils------- 

Daily newspaper: 
Elementary pupils--- 
Secondary pupils-_--- 

Encyclopedia: 
Elementary pupils-_-- 
Secondary pupils---- 

100 books or more in 
the home: Second- 
anya PUDUS ea =o = ae 


U-8 32 | 33 | 27 | 36 | 29 33 | 30 36 | 29 32 | 30 34 | 30 34 


U-10 20} 22'| 12)| 23) || 18 20 | 20 27 | 18 20 | 19 22 | 20 23 


1 Includes stepbrothers and stepsisters and half brothers and half sisters, regardless of age. 
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Table 2.42.4.—For the average white and Negro pupil, percent of schoolmates of given home backgrounds, by level, 
for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Item 


(1) 


Percent with one or two children under 18 in 


family: Elementary pupils____ 


Percent with one brother or sister 1: Secondary 


Percent of schoolmates with item in home: 


Automobile: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Telephone: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Vacuum cleaner: Secondary 
Daily newspaper: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Encyclopedia: — 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 


pupils==-_- 2-= 


One hundred books or more in the home: 


Secondary pupils________ 


Question 
number 


(2) 


United States 


N_ |W(N) 
(8) | (4) 
27 | 36 
12 | 23 
68 | 90 
79 | 94 
63 | 80 
75 | 87 
58 | 83 
61 | 75 
77 | 83 
54 | 73 
69 | 82 
26 | 36 


Item 


qd) 


Percent with one or two chil- 
dren under 18 in family: Ele- 
mentary pupils. -...._._-_- 

Percent with one brother or 
sister 1: Secondary pupils_____ 

Percent of schoolmates with 
item in home: 

Automobile: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Telephone: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Vacuum cleaner: Second- 
REY AD UPUS =e Se Sb Se 
Daily newspaper: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Eneyclopedia: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
One hundred books or more 
in the home: Secondary 
1010 OIL) eee en ee eae A ab 


Question 
number 
N 

U-8 35 
U-10 20 
U-25 70 
U-37 he 
U-29 79 
U-32 89 
U-38 78 
U-27 75 
U-39 91 
U-24 foal 
U-36 82 
U-42 41 


(2) (15) | (16) | (17) 


Northeast 


W(N)| W 


41 | 37 


28 | 26 


87 | 91 
84 | 92 


91 | 92 
94 | 95 


90 | 94 


85 | 86 
91 | 93 


84 | 84 
86 | 87 


53 | 52 


WwW 
(5) 


North and West 


33 


22 


Nonmetropolitan 
South 

N |W(N)| W 
(9) | 0) | (1) 
25 | 35 | 37 
7% \ LOM GS 
60 | 85 | 91 
75 | 95 | 94 
40 | 63 | 68 
52 | 76 | 79 
34 | 68 | 75 
40 | 56 | 59 
60 | 73 | 74 
36 | 60 | 65 
52 | 74 | 75 
16 | 25) 27 


Southwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(12) | (18) | (14) 
25 | 32 34 
9 | 19 19 
72 | 91 91 
84 | 95 96 
45 | 67 60 
62 | 80 ia 
46 | 75 73 
54 | 63 56 
174\| 6s) 75 
48 | 65 64 
66 | 77 75 
16 | 30 25 


Midwest 
N /W(N)| W 
(18) | (19) | (20) 
24 | 31} 31 
Uy] PAL |) Parl 
Te | 95195 
88 | 97 | 96 
79 | 90 | 91 
93 | 94 | 95 
79 | 94 | 95 
70 | 84 | 84 
86 | 91 | 92 
61 | 79 | 80 
80 | 88 | 86 
36 | 43 | 44 


N |W(N)| W 
(6) (7) (8) 
Qe ih2e |\29 
iP || walfes)| alts} 
88 | 94 | 96 
94 | 96 | 97 
72 | 79 | 85 
85 | 87 | 90 
86 | 89 | 92 
GONINGT iio 
TAPE |) TED) £5353 
62 | 68 | 72 
A || rsh |) TAs} 
33 | 34 | 35 
Metropolitan 
South 

N |W(N)| W 
(21) | (22) | (28) 
24 | 38 | 35 
S) | ee || ez 
61 | 92 | 94 
71 | 95 | 95 
57 | 81 | 86 
72 | 90 | 92 
47 | 84 | 90 
64 | 79 | 84 
80 | 88 | 93 
51 | 75 | 80 
67 8b. PSs 
21 | 36 | 40 


West 


N |W(N)| W 


(27) | (28) | (29) 

26 | 39 35 
15 | 22 23 
80 | 93 95 
90 | 93 94 
83 | 93 93 
91 | 94 93 
82 | 88 91 
67 | 83 82 
81 | 83 86 
64 | 82 83 
78 | 81 83 
37 | 41 48 


Southwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(24) | (25) | (26) 
26 | 32 | 80 
LONE Z07 22 
78 | 96 | 95 
85 | 94 | 98 
65 | 75 | 80 
78) | ECs 87 
65 | 81 | 85 
67 | 69 | 76 
he | Te | 83 
OTN GGulm ie 
Wo | eagles 
24 | 26 | 32 


' Includes stepbrothers and stepsisters 
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and half brothers and half sisters, regardless of age. 


Table 2.42.5.—Exposure of white and minority pupils to pupils of given geographic mobility, by level, for the United 
States, fall 1965 


Geographic mobility item Question Al | Ww | N |wcN)| M | wo) | PR | wcPR)| ra | waa) | OR | WOR) | OT | WOT) 
number 


(1) (2) (3) | () | () | © | @ (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 


Percent of pupils that 
never changed 


schools— 
Elementary ___-------- U-30 42 | 43 | 44 | 44 | 41 41 | 39 41 | 38 40 | 42 42 | 38 39 
BECONGERY —- oe aoe U-47 40 | 40 | 41 | 36 | 38 38 | 35 36 | 33 34 | 36 34 | 35 35 


Average percent of pupils 
who transferred into 
this school this 


year— 
Blementary _---------- P-44 7 6 8 7 i 6 8 if 8 ff 9 8| 8 7 
mecondary=..----<=22- p44 5 5 5 6 6 6 i 6 6 6 7 7 6 5 


Table 2.42.6.—Exposure of white and Negro pupils to pupils of given geographic mobility, by level, for metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


TEE eS ee — 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Geographic mobility item number North and West South Southwest 
N |wcnyy)] Ww] N |wcy)| W ] N |WCN)| W | N [WN)| W 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | ©) | © | @ | @&) | @) | Go) | G1) | G2) | G3) | G4) 
Percent of pupils that have never changed 
schools— 
IMleMmentaryes os eee tae ean oe ea U-30 44 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 40 | 50 | 57 | 56 | 53 | 49 | 38] 42 
SeCCONUREY eee see ae ee ene eee U-47 41 | 36 | 40 | 49 | 48 | 51 | 53 | 54 | 48 | 51 | 34 42 
Average percent of pupils who transferred into 
this school this year— 
WMlemientarye = oes sa6 eho ese eas p-44 Shey Ge! THIRD. PENS Wee hana Pees 6 
RCOnUeDY oe on anak a eee eat p-44 Ball Galt Be | SB ase Sule Se er eede ol aay, 4 
Metropolitan 
, = 
Geographic mobility item pea Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 


n lwoy| w | N [way] wf]sN |way! Ww | N [wo)) WwW] N W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (48) | C9) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (28) | (24) | 25) (26) | (27) | (28) | 29) 


Percent of pupils that have 
never changed schools— 
Plewientany saa a= USO 36 | 40 | 41 | 32 | 42 | 43 | 47 | 44 | 39 Al | 35 | 28 | 32 | 34 27 
Secondanvee= seers oa U-47 30 | 34 | 39 | 37 | 34 | 36 | 42 | 25 | 31 | 41 | 32 | 23 | 20 | 26) 26 
Average percent of pupils who 
transferred into this school 


this year— 
Wlementanyaeese == es = P44 foe a |r | nl Sotee|) Gal) "Gaede s 4 | 16 | 12 10 
SRWO TCIM Es oer et eee P-44 8 5 5 Tf 7 5 2 5 | 4 A 196. 194510 8 6 
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Items in home.—Table 2.42.3 also examines the 
relation between race of pupil and items in the 
homes of his classmates. This index of economic 
status includes presence or absence of a telephone, 
vacuum cleaner, and automobile. The average 
minority group student is in a class with children 
who have fewer of these items in their homes than 
is the average white student. The difference is 
especially great for Negroes and for Puerto Ricans. 
Table 2.42.4 shows that the gap between Negroes 
and whites exists in all sectors of the country. 
There is a tendency for the gap to be greatest in 
the South and to be quite large in the nonmetro- 
politan Southwest as well. 

Parents’ educational desires and practices.—An- 
other aspect of home environment that influences 
educational opportunities of children consists of 
the aspirations that parents have for their children. 
Measures of this include scales where students 
rated how good a student each parent wanted him 
to be, how much education each parent wanted him 
to have, how often his parents attended parent 
association meetings the previous school year, how 
often the student and his parents discuss school- 
work, and whether his parents read to him before 
he could read himself. The various races are 
about equal in their exposure to fellow pupils who 
reported their parents to be highly interested in 
their education. Table 2.42.1 shows that the only 
large difference is in attendance at PTA or other 
parent association meetings. Here the average 
Negro is more exposed to pupils who report parents 
attend PTA meetings than is the average white. 
This difference exists in all sectors of the country 
and is especially strong in the South and the 
Southwest. 

These reports, even if exaggerated, indicate that 
the Negro children, their parents, or both, are 
highly directed toward the school system as a 
means toward social mobility. The general pat- 
tern that the reports show, of parents highly 
interested in their educational success, is probably 
correct. It is evident, however, that this interest 
often does not get translated into action which 
supports the child’s work in school. There may 
be a much less simple connection than ordinarily 
assumed between a parent’s expressed interest in 
educational achievement, and his behavior in 
providing the encouragement and aid to his child 
that makes high achievement possible. 

Reading matter in the home.—Minority group 
children tend to attend classes with children who 
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report less reading matter in their homes th: 
do white children. Table 2.42.3 shows that tl 
applies to daily newspapers, encyclopedias, a1 
number of books in the home. The discrepan 
between the exposure of white and minori 
group children is especially great for Negroes ar 
is also large for Puerto Ricans. The patte 
for whites and Negroes tends to occur in ¢§ 
sectors of the country. The differences tend | 
be greatest in the South, although this is n 
consistently true. 


Geographic mobility.—Stability of the studer 
body is considered by some to be important fe 
achievement. Accordingly, secondary school pt 
pils were asked ‘“‘When was the last time yo 
changed schools (not counting promotions fro! 
one school to another)?” The only difference 
between races are between Negroes and white 
The average Negro is more likely to attend 
secondary school with students who have neve 
changed schools than is the average white. Tabl 
2.42.6 shows that the relationship varies betwee 
sectors of the country. It is especially stron 
in the South and Southwest and actually reverse 
weakly in the metropolitan West. These result 
may reflect the results of the movement of th 
population. Outmigration of the Negro fror 
the rural South and the absence of immigratio. 
would account for the low mobility of the Negr 
population remaining. The greater stability o 
the nonmetropolitan Negroes compared wit! 
metropolitan Negroes is consistent with thi 
explanation. 


Principals were asked a related question abou 
the percentage of their pupils who were transfer: 
from another school. In contrast with the pupi 
finding, at both elementary and secondary levels 
there are no mobility differences between th 
races. However, table 2.42.6 shows that the sam 
pattern of regional variation between N egroes 
and whites is reported by principals as by pupils 
That is, the average Negro is in a more stable 
school than whites in the South and Southwest 
but the reverse is true in the metropolitan North- 
east and West. The pattern at the elementary 
level differs somewhat. Negro-white variation 
exists within different sectors of the country, 
however. The pattern is similar to that found at 
the secondary level except in the metropolitan 
South and Southwest. This could reflect  dif- 


ferences in population movement within different 
age groups of parents of Negroes, whites, or both. 


2.43 Characteristics of the students them- 
selves 


We must also examine student environment in 
terms of characteristics of the pupils themselves 
as well as of their parents. 

Problems in school—The presence or absence of 
problems of student behavior in the school is an 
extremely important characteristic of student 
environment that influences learning. This char- 
acteristic of the student body was reported by 
principals in a series of questions about the exist- 
ence of problems of property destruction, im- 


pertinence to teachers, racial tension, stealing, 
physical violence, drinking, and use of narcotics. 
A ‘problem scale’? was constructed combining 
these items into a single measure. Table 2.43.1 
reports the results in terms of the scale where 0 
indicates no problems on any of the items and 
75 indicates that each is a serious problem. 
Nationwide, the scores average only 9 at the 
elementary level and 15 at the secondary level. 
Minority groups are consistently exposed to 
schools with a greater average number of problems 
than are whites. The difference is especially 
great for Negroes and Puerto Ricans. The 
difference between whites and Negroes tends to be 
present in all sectors of the country. 


Table 2.43.1.—Average exposure of white and minority pupils to student academic environment characteristics, 
by level, for the United States, fall 1965 


Item Question All WwW 


number 


(2) (3) | (4) | ©) | ©) 


N |W(N) 


a) 


Average scale score 
problems in: 

) Elementary schools- - -- 

) Secondary schools- - --- 
Dropout rate, secondary 

BehOOIS 32-5450 c= 


SECONDARY PUPILS 


Percent who have read a 

college catalog__------- 
Percent who have talked 

with a college official 

re attending college---- 
College attendance rate 

of last year’s gradu- 

PEUING) CASS oo a 
Percent enrolled in 

college preparatory 

POV CUUMUIC eet 
Percent with 1 year or 

less Of Selence= —---.. = 
Percent with no foreign 

language courses-_-----_- 
Percent with 2 years or 

less of English--------- 
Percent who report hav- 

ing an overall high 

school grade average 


U-54 59 | 60 | 55 | 61 


U-55 34 | 35 | 26 | 36 


Pp-49 44 | 46 | 35 | 46 


U-74 222 |e26nie20 


U-75 42 | 42 | 40 | 45 


Percent who ‘‘definitely”’ 
plan to go to college 
Mp LOOG=Oleasee seas === 
Percent who ‘‘probably”’ 
will go to college in 
HOGG =O Sane asec 


26 | 25 | 34 | 26 


1 See app. 9.42 for explanation. 


W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 
(8) (9) | (10) | G1) } (2) | G3) |} (4) | 5) | 6) 

9 | 14 9} 11 9 | 13 10 | 11 8 

17 15 | 19 16 | 16 15 | 18 Mast ulry 15 
8 7 | 15 a 9 7 6 & 8 6 
57 59 | 57 67 | 56 59 | 59 62 | 61 63 
29 31 | 31 40 | 31 34 | 29 31 | 32 34 
44 47 | 37 55 | 41 45 | 46 50 | 46 50 
36 39 | 38 50 | 35 39 | 41 43 | 44 46 
26 24 | 25 20 | 25 23 | 26 25 | 23 22 
44 43 | 37 31 | 43 41 | 35 33 | 34 34 
7 6 | 10 Bye 5 7 ia 7 6 
46 47 | 48 51 | 44 45 | 43 45 | 45 46 
38 40 | 36 46 | 35 37 | 42 44 | 42 44 
29 28 | 28 23 | 29 27 | 29 27 | 28 26 
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Table 2.43.1.—Average exposure of white and minority pupils to student academic environment characteristic 
by level, for the United States, fall 1965—Continued 


Question All WwW N |W(N)} M W(M) | PR | W(PR)} IA | WIA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(O1 
number 


(1) (2) (3) | 4 | @ | © | (@ (8) (9) (10) | (11) | (22) (13) | (14) | (15) | (16) 


Item 


SECONDARY PUPILS—cont. 


Percent whose teachers or 
counselors encourage 
them to go on to college_ 

Percent who believe their 
teacher expects them 
to be one of the best 
THe CARS ee = 5 a 

Ability group or track in 

English class: 
Percent in highest 


U-94 51 | 51 | 50 | 53 | 51 52 | 47 55 | 48 50 | 50 52 | 51 é 


U-100 24 | 22 | 33 | 26 | 25 23 | 25 23 | 24 22 | 22 21 | 22 2 


U-86 ZO 20 20) 22 4) 22 22) 21 22 | 20 20 | 23 24 | 23 2 
Percent who don’t 
know their track or 
are in schools which 
donot track. + ___=- 
Percent of pupils that 
read at least 1 book 
over the summer: 
Elementary pupils_____ 
Secondary pupils______ 
Percent of secondary 
pupils who want to be 
1 of the best students 
mi their classe = == 
Percent of secondary 
pupils who say they 
havenever played hooky_| U-63 67 | 67 | 74 | 68 | 68 67 | 65 63 | 64 63 | 63 61 | 63 6% 
Percent of secondary 
pupils who say they 
would do almost any- 
thing to stay in school__ 
Percent of pupils 
reporting they spend 
much time doing 


U-86 34 | 35 | 29 | 32 | 30 31 } 28 30 | 33 33 | 21 23 | 25 2 


U-28 79 | 80:| 78 | 80'| 77 78 | 77 80 | 79 79 | 80 80 | 78 i 
U-57 TOO Paoulegaal ase al 7Al | a HUE || 708 73 | 74 74 | 74 7: 


U-60 40 | 37 | 56 | 43 | 42 39 | 42 38 | 40 38 | 37 35 | 38 3t 


U-59 44 | 44 | 46 | 47 | 43 43 | 43 45 | 43 43 | 41 41 | 43 43 


homework: 
Blemenitary---.------ U-32 LOS | LS a 23m 22)5)) 20 20 | 20 20 | 18 18 | 18 18 | 19 19 
Secondarye..-. 325.2 U-61 2221 | S29 e25 23 23 || 25 Zia Dit PAV || 9255 24 | 24 24 


Average percent of pupils 
attending school 


daily: 
Elementary___________ P-42 95 | 95 | 93 | 95 | 95 95 | 93 95 | 95 95 | 94 95 | 94 95 
pecoudary,. ......__- P-42 93 | 94 | 91 | 94 | 93 93 | 90 93 | 93 93 | 93 94 | 93 94 


Percent of elementary 
pupils who believe they 
are one of the best in 
themclass. 5 

Percent of secondary 
pupils who feel they 
are above average or 
among the brightest in 


U-40 19) | 18" || 20) Wig) | 20 19 | 20 19) | 18 17 | 18 18 | 20 19 


U-91 46 | 47 | 43 | 47 | 45 46 | 43 48 | 44 46 | 44 48 | 47 48 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 2.43.1.—Average exposure of white and minority pupils to student academic environment characteristics, 
by level, for the United States, fall 1965—Continued 


Item Question All WwW N |W(N)| M WwW 
number (N) (M) | PR | W(PR)}| IA | W(IA) | OR | W(OR) | OT | W(OT) 


QQ) (2) (3) | ) | 6 | © | @ (8) (9) (10) QQ) | (12) (13) | (14) (15) | (16) 


SECONDARY PUPILS—cont. 


Percent of secondary 

pupils who always feel 

they can learn___-_----| U-—108 42 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 41 41 | 40 43 | 39 41 | 38 38 | 40 40 
Percent of secondary 

pupils who feel they 

would not do better in 

their school work if 

teachers went slower-_--| U-109 46 | 47 | 41 | 46 | 45 46 | 43 49 | 45 46 | 44 46 | 46 47 


Table 2.43.2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to student academic environment characteristics, by 
level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


; Nonmetropolitan 
United States 
Question 
Item number North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)|) W 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (41) | (42) | G3) | (4) 


Average scale score problems in: 
Blementany SChO0 ses == == aaa ee 
SiueinG Bieyy ONG. eo es SHV TIoast | | XO) [PSI Nagy |) als | a ales NI ale |) etl) |} ak) aia |}, 11 

Dropout rate, secondary schools_------------- SM-15! 12 a 6 6 5 6 8 9 9 7 9 3) 


SECONDARY PUPILS 


Percent who have read a college catalog-----_-- U-54 55 | 61 | 60 | 52 | 52 | 54 | 48 | 57 | 55 | 58 | 57 62 
Percent who have talked with a college official 

Roratibendine COUCCs == aan= eae U-55 26 | 36 | 35 | 34 | 34 | 31 | 22 | 36 | 34 | 28 | 32 30 
College attendance rate of last year’s graduat- 

‘Ti OER sS SEIS 2 Sees 2 eee es eee P-49 35 | 46 | 46 | 39 | 40 | 41 | 27 | 41 | 41 | 45 | 51 56 
Percent enrolled in college preparatory cur- 

MCU. © oe ao Cea oon eee oes U-43 32 | 39 | 41 | 29 | 30 | 35 | 22 | 33 | 33 | 28] 33 | 32 
Percent with 1 year or less of science_-__------| U-74 26) 20) ot 26 || 25) 23: | 26.) tb) |) Lost 8 12 
Percent with no foreign language course_------ U-75 40 | 45 | 42 | 54 | 53 | 52 | 49 | 58 | 58 | 52 | 52 59 
Percent with 2 years or less of English_-_~------ U-77 Ale Bee ae Mie a 7 Ae a aS 5 
Percent who report having an overall high 

school grade average of A or B_-__-_------- U-88 40 | 45 | 46 | 43 | 43 | 42 | 43 | 46 | 44 | 47 | 55 58 
Percent who “‘definitely’”’ plan to go to college 

on TORREY ee Coe Beers ees See ie ere U-56 36 | 40 | 37 | 33 | 33 | 31 | 30 | 33 | 32 | 40 | 41] 41 
Percent who “probably” will go to college in 

LOG Gy eS ee ee ee eS U-56 34 | 26 | 25 | 26 | 25 | 25 | 36 | 25 | 24 | 38 | 27 | 24 
Percent whose teachers or counselors have them 

to go on to college. -.-.------------------- U-94 50 | 53 | 51 | 49 | 49 | 46 | 52 | 51 | 51 | 60 | 56 50 


Percent who believe their teacher expects them 
to be one of the best in their class _ -- ------- 
Ability group or track in English class: 
Percent in highest track ----------------- 
Percent who don’t know their track or are in 
schools which do not track.---------------- U-86 29 | 32 ! 35 


See footnote at end of table. 


41 | 41 | 42 | 34 | 40 | 38 | 42! 47 46 
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Table 2.43.2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to student academic environment characteristics, | 
level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Nonmetropolitan 
F United States 
Item pcr North and West South Southwest 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | ) | © | @ |} @&) | @) | GO) | GY) | (2) |) G3) | C4 
SECONDARY PUPILS—continued 
Percent of pupils that read at least 1 book over 
the summer: 
Hlementaryapupile-.--=2..22.-25-2--5- 25 U-28 78 280) 1/80) 978 800-81 7a 77 79) 78s a7 one 
MECOMOA ve Mi OUUUS Se oe Soe ko U-57 TN SW NTR | TPT Tal | 78) | val eal teh | 72! 7 
Percent of secondary pupils who want to be one 
of the best students in their class___--_----_- U-60 56 | 43 | 37 | 39 | 37 | 33 | 67 | 51 | 47 | 62 | 48 4 
Percent of secondary pupils who say they have 
Demenapaved hooky. =) 2= 2s 22a U-63 CAN IOS | Gi) TL FORGO | SZ econ ley am eo aoaliaies 7 
Percent of secondary pupils who say they would 
do almost anything to stay in school_______- U-59 46 | 47 | 44 | 45 | 46 | 42 | 48 | 49 | 49 | 48 | 47 4 
Percent of pupils reporting they spend much 
time doing homework: 
RRGMIen tH yee Oe = mee eee ae eee U-32 23) e224) 18) | 4s | Sse) Loe 28a SsOe 2. 2b 2 2 
NECONGATY 4 = 5 Sees Bere ee. U-61 29125 20. | 200) 20) LS S023 122) | Fssaie26 2 
Average percent of pupils attending school 
daily: 
HICINGMPALy. 2. -a820 > weet ee P-42 93 | 95 | 95 | 94 | 94 | 96 | 92 | 95 | 95 | 95 | 95 9 
GCOUG Ae ek eek Be een ee P-42 91 | 94 | 94 | 93 | 98 | 94 | 92 | 95 | 95 | 94 | 95 9 
Percent of elementary pupils who believe they 
are one of the best in their class ____________ U-40 Paul Wy vse |) io | sale alts) |) alte) | esp) PX) Pay || ey || ei 2 
Percent of secondary pupils who feel they are 
above average or among the brightest in their 
DUO GN ewe 4 es keno fer. eS | U-91 43 | 47 | 47 | 47 | 47 | 46 | 43 | 48 | 44 | 47 | 47 4 
Percent of secondary pupils who always feel 
Uile we CAMMGAN Sst = Ee eae U-108 43 | 44 | 42 | 44 | 48 | 41 | 48 | 45 | 451] 50] 44 4 
Percent of secondary pupils who feel they would 
not do better in their schoolwork if teachers 
MGUIDSOMenA, ea fot 5 2 ee Th oe Se U-109 Al | 46 | 47 | 51 | SL | 47 | 40] 45 | 47 | 46 | 47 4. 
Metropolitan 
Question | = 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest West 
N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)| W N |W(N)} W 
() (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (8) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) | (23) | (24) | (25) | (26) | (27) | (28) | (29) 
Average scale score problems in: 
Elementary schools________ SM-12! 14 8 6 | 16 i 6] 11 8 CW ele eles |) 26m) ale { 
Secondary schools_________ SMR129 (28) 17 | 16 | 24) 14) 16 |. 90.) a5 a0 14 oe I fe) oe 19 1 
Dropout rate, secondary schools_| SM-15! 23 | 10 6 | 19 7 6 9 7 5 | 10 9 9 | 12 5 é 
SECONDARY PUPILS 
Percent who have read a college ; 
(it kof aie ee Ie See es ae U-54 61 | 71 | 70.) 57 | 68 | 58 | 55 | 67 | 67 | 63 | -55.| 60 | 5S | BS 62 
Percent who have talked with 
a college official re attending 
college... 1. Per ie ls! ee s-.| U=55 34 | 43 | 43 | 80 | 34] 35 | 23 | 42 | 45 | 28 | 24 | 29 26 | 25 29 
College attendance rate of last l 
year’s graduating class_______ P-49 33 | 54! 53! 33! 41 | 45 ! 33 | 47 | 52 | 39 | 35 | 33 49 |! 52 53 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 2.43.2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to student academic environment characteristics, by 
level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued : 


Item 


SECONDARY PUPILS—continued 


Percent enrolled in college pre- 
paratory curriculum__-—_-___~ 
Percent with 1 year or less of 
LDCS SES pee ee a 
Percent with no foreign lan- 
Prape.counse. 9. ..c2-. 55.4.2 
Percent with 2 years or less of 


Percent who report having an 
overall high school grade 
myerage of Avor B..---_--=-- 

Percent who ‘definitely’ plan 
to go to college in 1966—67-__~ 

Percent who “probably” will go 
to college in 1966—67_-__-_----- 

Percent whose teachers or 
counselors have them to go 
Bm to college =. = ee 

Percent who believe their 
teacher expects them to be 
one of the best in their class_- 

Ability group or track in 

_ English class: 

Percent in highest track-___- 

Percent who don’t know 
their track or are in 
schools which do not 


Percent of pupils that read at 
least 1 book over the sum- 
mer: 

Elementary pupils-_---- ---- 
Secondary pupils---------- 

Percent of secondary pupils 
who want to be one of the 
best students in their class - - - 

Percent of secondary pupils 
who say they have never 
played hooky-----=+---------- 

Percent of secondary pupils 
who say they would do 
almost anything to stay in 
RO Ue et are 

Percent of pupils reporting they 
spend much time doing 
homework: 

Hlementanyeosss-==—-s=————= 
(Sfetwouare (hayes 1 9 Sage 
See footnote at end of table. 


Question 
number 


U-94 


U-100 


U-86 


U-86 


U-28 


U-57 


U-60 


U-63 


U-59 


U-32 
U-61 


Northeast 

N |W(N)| W 
(15) | (16) | (17) 
39 | 55 | 53 
PAS N alee Malta} 
on | 23 26 
8 4 3 
43 | 48 | 49 
34 | 46 | 43 
28 || 22 | 23 
45 | 55 | 54 
26. (422) 21 
PAD) \) PAO) |] PAO) 
24 | 27 | 32 
81 | 85 | 83 
TO 791) 76 
44 | 39 | 35 
65 | 61 | 61 
46 | 46 | 45 
Wa} |} altsy 4) als} 
30 | 29 |! 26 


(18) 


30 


43 


46 


26 


23 


25 


79 


72 


44 


68 


44 


7 
21 


Midwest 

W(N)| W 
(19) | (20) 
45 | 46 
26 | 26 
39 | 38 
f 4 
38 | 41 
36 | 37 
28 | 26 
50 | 50 
PAI || PA 
28 | 25 
27 | 30 
80 | 81 
74 | 73 
36 | 35 
64 | 66 
43 | 43 
1 | to 
21 21 


Metropolitan 


South 
N |W(N) 
(21) | (22) 
34 | 38 
20 | 18 
34 | 49 
12 4 
35 | 43 
36 | 40 
36 | 27 
51 | 54 
87 |) 27 
18 | 22 
29 | 29 
79 | 80 
78 | 72 
62 | 45 
76 | 66 
48 | 52 
28 | 25 
32 || 28 


13 


37 


54 


26 


21 


30 


67 


51 


26 
24 


Southwest 


N |wc)| w 
(24) | (25) | (26) 


29) 38) | 31 
27 | 18 | 20 
42 | 64 | 49 
13 2 3 
52 | 62 | 58 
47 | 42 | 33 
32 | 25 | 28 
59 | 60 | 51 
37 | 26 | 23 
23 | 18 | 13 
28 | 45 | 50 
TO eC OMene 
77 | 64 | 65 
65 | 50 | 42 
WE) GS || 
52 | 46 | 45 
25 | 22 | 24 
32 | 28! 19 


West 


| 


N 3W(N)| W 
(27) | (28) | (29) 


34 | 40 | 46 
37 | 33.| 29 
35 | 30 | 28 
be al 8 
41 | 45 | 48 
47 | 50} 51 
33 | 3l 28 
49 | 55 | SF 
26 | 22 | 21 
24 | 26 29 
16 | 16 14 
76 | 80 | 80 
71 | 73 73 
43 | 37 | 35 
60 | 59 55 
38 | 39 42 
16 | 15 14 
25 | 25 23 
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Table 2.43.2.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to student academic environment characteristics, I 
level, for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965—Continued 


Question 
Item number 


QQ) (2) 


SECONDARY PUPILS—continued 


Average percent of pupils 
attending school daily: 
iomentany.--2. Get. 2 P-42 
Becoud anys sees oo P-42 
Percent of elementary pupils 
who believe they are one of 
the best in their class__--____- U-40 
Percent of secondary pupils 
who feel they are above 
average or among the 
brightest in their grade______ U-91 
Percent of secondary pupils 
who always feel they can 


Percent of secondary pupils 
who feel they would not do 
better in their schoolwork 
if teachers went slower______- U-109 


1 See App. 9.42 for explanation. 
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Metropolitan 


WwW 


|] |] | | | | | | | ——- | ——_ | ———_— | ———__|——_ 


Northeast 
N |W(N)| W 
(15) | (16) | (17) 
92 | 94 | 94 
90 | 93 | 94 
20 | 18 | 18 
41 | 46 | 46 
43 | 438 | 41 
46 | 50 | 49 


Midwest 
N |W(N)| W 
(18) | (19) | (20) 
93 | 95 | 95 
89 | 92 | 94 
OR ae ite 
42 | 48 | 49 
41 | 44 | 41 
45 | 47 | 47 


South 

N |W(N) 
(21) | (22) 
93 | 95 
91 | 94 
20 | 16 
40 | 48 
41 | 44 
35° | 45 


95 
94 


47 


43 


41 


Southwest 

N |W(N)| W 
(24) | (25) | (26) 
93 | 96 | 96 
91 | 92 | 92 
22) 197 8 
51 | 52 | 50 
50 | 51 | 41 
44 | 45 | 41 


West 
N |W) 
(27) | (28) 
94 | 96 
92 | 93 
25 | 20 
46 | 49 
37 | 39 
42 | 46 


4 


an 


= 
Table 2.43.3.—Average exposure of white and minority pupils to schoolmates of given attitudes, by level, for the 
United States, fall 1965 


Attitude item som i All| W N |W(N)} M | W(M) | PR | W(PR)| IA | W(LA) | OR | W(OR)| OT | W(OT) 


qd) (2) (3) | (4) | &) | © | @ (8) (9) (10) Qa) | (2) (13) | (14) (15) | (16) 


“People like me don’t 
have much of a 
chance to be success- 
ful in life’’: 

Elementary pupils- ---- 
Percent who agree- - - 
Percent who are not 


U-38 


35 | 34 | 37 | 32] 39 87 | 37 32 | 38 35 | 39 36 | 39 36 
Secondary pupils-- ---- 


Percent who agree - -- 
Percent who are not 


U-110 


=~] 
oa 
© 
~J 
~I 
~I 
oo 
for] 
oo 
~!] 
ao 
~] 
wo 
~I 


“Good luck is more im- 
portant than hard 
work for success’’: 

Secondary pupils-- ---- 
Percent who agree - - - 
Percent who are not 


U-102 


“Everytime I try to get 
ahead, something or 
somebody stops 
me’’: 

Secondary pupils------ 
Percent who agree- -- 
Percent who are not 


U-103 
165) 15.) 19) ).16: 17 16 | 18 15 | 18 16 | 17 16 | 16 15 
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Table 2.43.4.—Average exposure of white and Negro pupils to schoolmates of given attitudes, by level, for woul 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas, by region, fall 1965 


Nonmetropolitan 
United States EEE 
Item oer North and West South Southwest — 
N lwoy)] w] N |woyy)| Ww] N |woy)| wl] N [way] w 
(a) (2) (3) | 4) | @) | © | @ | @) | @ | ao | ar | a2) | aa) | a4) 
“People like me don’t have much of a chance 
to be successful in life’’: | 
BIEMWEntAnyIpUDIUSE =< —- = Ase ee U-38 
Rercontawno: aeree: 5 Se 18s) 1s) LOR LGa i) Ws Tr en Sa I eT ale ij 
Percent who are not sure__..._______-- 37 | 32 | 34 | 37 | 36 | 36} 39 | 36 | 36 | 39} 38} 4 
SeconGaryepuUpilss- 2 aa. en oe oe U-110 
Percent whoiagree._.<. 522-2. =. 528 9 7 6 | 10 9 6} 11 6 6 8 7 
Percent who are not sure___________--_- 14 | 12) 13 | 14) 14) 13 | 15} 12 | 18} 16) 14 1€ 
“Good luck is more important than hard work 
for success’’: 
Secondaby. DUpUSs =. oe ee U-102 
Bercent. who agrees) 202 25- se ees eee NO, By |) Gh if = tex Zi 4y| 155) 5) || Ao 9 5 § 
Percent who are not sure__.___.______- P| 375) Gu) Sale Gr EO |) 165 enOn means § 
“Everytime I try to get ahead, something or 
somebody stops me’’: 
Hecongary pupils 425225 2 eo ee U-103 
Rercemtuwhor agree. 2) eee 2 U9) || 16) | LS | AG 6) T4220 S16 65 230 Ls 17 
Percent who are not sure______________ 20} 20 | 21 | 20 | 19 | 20 | 22 | 22) 22.) t8 | 22 22 
Metropolitan 
Question 
Item number Northeast Midwest South Southwest 
N |wwy)| w} N Iwo] wl Nn lwo) 
() (2) (15) | (16) | (17) | (18) | (19) | (20) | (21) | (22) 
‘People like me don’t have 
much of a chance to be 
successful in life’’: 
Elementary pupils_________]| U-38 
Percent who agree_______ 14 So Oe Ge Os On 20m ial 
Percent who are not sure_ 34 | 28 | 29 | 38 | 32 | 33] 37 | 30 
Secondary pupils__________ U-110 
Percent who agree_______ 8 6 6 8 us if 9 vi 
Percent who are not sure_ SY ain) aia ates i ales 4) ais | itp | be 
“Good luck is more important 
than hard work for success’’: 
Secondary pupils__________ U-102 
Percent who agree_______ if 5 5 6 5 5 9 5 
Percent who are not sure_ 9 8 7 u éf Go} ti if 
“Everytime I try to get ahead, 
something or somebody stops 
me’’: 
Secondary pupils_________- U-103 
Percent who agree_______ ESO ts a LOS 7 |) Wen Lon iee 
Percent who are not sure_ LO) 29) 205) 20 2 22) te e20 
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Dropouts.—Another important characteristic of 
student environment is the dropout rate of 
students in the schools attended. Principals were 
asked to estimate the approximate percentage of 
all boys and girls “who enter your 10th grade but 
drop out before graduation.” Results indicate 
that minority groups consistently have greater 
exposure to schools with high dropout rates. Or, 
to put it slightly differently, minority group 
children are more likely to attend school with 
students who will drop out before graduation than 
are majority group children. The implications 
for the effect of this kind of climate could be 
serious. Particular individuals who might never 
consider dropping out if they were in a different 
high school might decide to drop out if they 
attended a school where many boys and girls did 
so. The difference between Negroes and whites 
is largest in the metropolitan Northeast and the 
metropolitan Midwest. On the other hand, the 
gap tends to reduce and perhaps even reverse 
direction in the nonmetropolitan South and 
nonmetropolitan Southwest. 

Academie environment.—In the same way that 
aspirations can be dulled by association with 
those who will drop out of school, aspirations can 
be raised by association with those who will goto 
college. Table 2.43.1 shows that Negroes are 
less exposed than whites to students who have 
read a college catalog or talked with acollege 
official about going to his college. Principals were 
asked to estimate the percentage of their graduating 
classes last year that are now enrolled in college. 
Nationwide, the average high school senior 
attends a school where 44 percent of the graduates 
are reported to go on to college immediately. 
Minority groups—especially Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans—tend to be in schools where fewer students 
go on to college than are whites. More of the 
classmates of whites than of Negroes are in a 
college prep curriculum (39 percent versus 32 
percent) and are taking courses ordinarily required 
for college (science, English, and foreign languages). 

Other measures of academic environment are 
overall grade average in school and scores on the 
tests administered as part of this survey. On both 
counts, Negroes attend school with less favorable 
academic environment than whites. The average 
Negro attends a school where 40 percent of his 
classmates report an overall grade average of A or 
B compared with 45 percent for whites. Test 
scores of the fellow students of Negroes are not 
presented here because these data are examined 


in great detail in section 3. However, the data 
indicate clearly that the fellow pupils of Negroes 
score considerably below those of whites. The 
results of this section generally apply to Puerto 
Ricans as well as Negroes, but other minorities 
do not differ significantly from whites. 

If we stopped here we would have a clear indi- 
cation of a major gap between the academic 
environment of the schools attended by Negroes 
and those attended by whites. However, there is 
some conflicting evidence. For example, Negroes 
and whites are about equally exposed to pupils 
who report definite intentions to go to college 
next year. Moreover, Negroes are somewhat 
more exposed to pupils who say they will probably 
enroll in college next year than are whites. 
Furthermore, the classmates of Negroes and 
whites tend to be about equally likely to have 
been encouraged to attend college by their teacher 
or counselors. Negroes are more likely than 
whites to be in a school environment where their 
classmates perceive that their teachers have 
expectations that they will be ‘“‘one of the best 
students in my class.’’ Also, in spite of the lower 
achievement and grade averages of children in 
classes with Negroes, Negro and white children 
are equally likely to attend class with pupils who 
report being in the highest ability group or track 
in English class. 

Secondary school pupils were asked how many 
books (not including those required for school, 
comic books, or magazines) they had read over the 
previous summer. They were also asked “How 
good a student do you want to be in school?”’, 
and “During the last school year, did you ever 
stay away from school just because you didn’t 
want tocome?” On all these questions the only dif- 
ferences found were between whites and Negroes. 
In each case the finding was that the average 
Negro was more exposed to students who report 
interest in school and reading than was the average 
white. The relationship was especially strong for 
the question on aspirations for being a good 
student. Table 2.43.2 shows that the findings 
are especially strong in the South and Southwest. 
No differences were found on two other related 
questions, “If something happened and you had 
to stop school now, how would you feel?” and 
“Qn an average school day, how much time do 
you spend studying outside of school?’ However, 
there is a tendency for Negroes in the South and 
Southwest to be in school with pupils reporting 
spending considerable amount of time doing 
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homework compared with both Negroes and whites 
in other parts of the country. 


Although Negroes are less likely to attend 
school with students who admitted ever purposely 
staying out of school than are whites, principals 
of schools attended by the average Negro reported 
slightly lower attendance rates than was the case 
for whites. 

Finally, children were asked a series of questions 
to reflect their academic self-concept or self- 
confidence. In general, the classmates of Negroes 
scored about as high as or even higher than the 
classmates of whites in academic self-concept. 
At the elementary level, Negro and white children 
are about equally likely to attend school with 
pupils who report being “‘One of the best students 
in my class.’”’ At the secondary level, the class- 
mates of Negroes and whites are about equally 
likely to report that ‘‘I sometimes feel I just can’t 
learn” or that “I would do better in school if 
teachers didn’t go so fast.” Moreover, the class- 
mates of Negroes are almost as likely as the class- 
mates of whites to report being above average 
relative to pupils in their grade. 


Control of environment.—Another characteristic 
of pupils measured was their feeling of control 
over their environment. These measures at- 
tempted to measure the pupil’s opinion of the 
degree to which outside forces over which he had 
no control would determine what kind of a life 
he would lead. Secondary pupils were asked 
whether they agreed with three statements: 

1. People like me don’t have much of a chance 
to be successful in life. 
2. Good luck ‘is more important than hard 
work for success. 
3. Every time I try to get ahead, something 
or somebody stops me. 
Elementary pupils were asked only the first 
question, (Table 2.43.3). 


For the Nation, the average secondary pupil 
attends classes where an average of 7, 5, and 16 
percent of the pupils, respectively, agree with the 
above three statements. This may seem very 
small but there is a fairly high rate of “not sure” 
response also. The average elementary pupil at- 
tends classes where 12 percent of the pupils agree 
with the last statement. At the elementary level, 
minority groups’ students tend to be exposed to 
classmates who feel somewhat less control over 


their environment than do whites. This is pri- 
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| 
marily true of Negroes, but also of Puerto Rican 
At the secondary level, differences between whit 
and minority exposure to pupils who feel a lac 
of control of the environment tend to be ver 
small or nonexistent. When we observe Negrog 
in particular, we find that at the secondary lev 
the gap between whites and Negroes is greate: 
in the Southwest and the nonmetropolitan South 
At the elementary level, the gap is greatest in th 
South and is also significant in the nonmetre¢ 
politan Southwest and the metropolitan North 
east and metropolitan Midwest. In brief, a 
least in parts of the country, Negro pupils ar 
more likely than white pupils to be exposed t 
fellow students who have feelings of powerlessnes 
over their environment. 


2.5 The metropolitan North and Wes 


2.51 Schools in the metropolitan North ane 
West compared to the Nation 

Pupils living in large cities enjoy certain educa 
tional advantages because specialized program: 
are more feasible in schools and systems wher 
large numbers of pupils exist with the same specia 
needs. When there are only a few pupils witl 
each special demand, it is more expensive for ¢ 
school or school district to engage personnel anc 
provide special facilities to serve the many specia. 
needs of pupils. Comparing the metropolitar 
Northeast, Midwest, and West to the Nation at 
large, the survey shows that a somewhat greater 
percentage of pupils attend a school where there 
are specialized classes, programs, and personnel. 
This is generally true, for example, of school 
nurses, psychologists, speech therapists, remedial 
reading and mathematics classes, programs for 
the mentally retarded and physically handicapped, 
regular classes by teachers specially trained in 
art and music and special programs for children 


‘gifted in these areas, grouping of secondary 


students according to their performance level (and 
in the Northeast, tracking of elementary students) 
as well as advanced college placement courses at 
the secondary level and advanced curriculum 
program in both elementary and secondary schools. 

The average secondary student in these regions 
attends a larger school than the average student 
in the Nation, but the school is older in the urban 
Northeast and Midwest and has more pupils per 
room and a higher proportion of makeshift rooms 
in the Midwest. Again, more administrative 


Jexibility can be exercised and more varied pro- 
srams offered because of the numbers of students 
served in a given school. At the secondary level, 
school libraries with a full-time staff exist for 
virtually all the students (although there are 
fewer volumes per student in the urban Northeast 
and Midwest). Laboratories for instruction in 
foreign languages, the sciences, as well as shops 
with power tools and typing classrooms are also 
available for a higher proportion of high school 
students in the metropolitan Northeast, Midwest, 
and West. 

There are other characteristics differentiating 
the schools in these areas from the country at 
large which cannot be easily linked to the large 
concentrations of schoolchildren. Pupils in the 
metropolitan Midwest are less likely to be provided 
with free textbooks, although a higher proportion 
of pupils in all three metropolitan regions have 
principals who report the availability of a sufficient 
number of textbooksin their school. The teachers 
and principals of the students in these areas 
receive higher salaries, especially principals in 
the Northeast and West, and are more likely to 
have advanced college degrees. 

The pupils in the metropolitan West have the 
highest percentage of men serving as the principal 
of their school, while pupils in the urban Northeast 
have a higher percentage of female principals 
than pupils in the other regions of the country. 
While a higher proportion of teachers of the 
average students in the North and West have a 
tenured position, a higher percentage also do not 
have regular certification. The teachers of the 
average Negro pupil in these three urban regions 
received a higher average score on a short vocabu- 
lary test than did the teachers of the average 
Negro in the Nation. The likelihood of finding 
Negro principals and mostly Negro faculties in 
schools attended by Negro pupils is much less in 
the urban North and West than in the country as 
a whole, although the Negro principals and 
teachers in these regions serve mostly Negro 
children. Similarly, the average Negro pupil in 
the metropolitan North attends a school with a 
larger proportion of whites, than does his average 
counterpart in the Nation as a whole. 


2.52 Schools attended by Negroes in the met- 
ropolitan North and West 


The advantages enjoyed by pupils attending 
school in the urban Northeast, Midwest, and West 
are by no means equally shared by Negro and 
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white children alike. Generally, compared to 
white pupils, Negroes go to older, larger, more 
crowded buildings, with fewer laboratories and 
library books, auditoriums and gymnasiums, 
although they have available more remedial 
classes and correctional personnel. The survey 
does not show large differences between the teach- 
ers and principals of Negro and white pupils, 
although the Negro staff is more likely to be 
working in the schools with Negro pupils. The 
elementary teachers of the average Negro pupil 
received a lower average score on a short vocabu- 
lary test than did the elementary teachers of the 
average white. The average Negro high school 
pupil in each of these areas goes to a school where 
fewer students are taking the courses required for 
admission to most colleges. And, in contrast to 
the average white pupil, the social context pro- 
vided by the fellow students of the average Negro 
pupil includes a higher proportion of pupils who 
come from educationally deprived family back- 
grounds. (The student environment of a school 
will be shown in later sections to have an important 
influence on academic performance of individual 
pupils.) The differences revealed by the survey 
reflect the fact that Negroes are concentrated in 
the oldest portions of the central cities of the 
metropolitan areas, and whites tend to reside in 
fringe areas of the city or in the suburbs which 
have their own separate school districts. 

In the metropolitan Midwest, the average Negro 
pupil at both the elementary and secondary level 
attends a school with a larger enrollment than does 
the average white, while in the Northeast and 
West this is only true at the elementary level. In 
addition, elementary and secondary schools for the 
average Negro in the Northeast and Midwest are 
older; in the Midwest at the secondary level they 
also have a higher proportion of makeshift rooms. 
In all three areas the high schools for the average 
Negro have more pupils per room but the teachers 
in schools of Negro pupils on the average teach 
about the same number of pupils as teachers in 
schools for the average white. 

At the secondary level, centralized school 
libraries and full-time librarians are available to 
virtua. all secondary pupils in the three areas. 

:, in elementary schools a larger proportion 
of white than Negro pupils attend schools with a 
centralized library. The larger schools of the 
average Negro student do not have larger libraries 
than the schools attended by the average white. 
The number of library volumes per student is less 
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in the elementary and secondary schools of Negro 
students than in the schools of whites in all cases 
except for the secondary schools of the West where 
the measure of volumes per student is essentially 
the same. With textbooks, the Negro pupil 
may also experience disadvantage. A slightly 
higher percent of Negro students attend schools 
in the Northeast and Midwest where the principal 
reports an insufficient number of textbooks, 
although at the elementary level the texts in 
schools with Negro pupils are on the average 
newer than in schools with whites. But in the 
Midwest, a higher proportion of Negro secondary 
students attend schools with older textbooks. 
Also in the Midwest, where the practice of 
providing textbooks free to students is not nearly 
as common as in the other regions, a higher 
proportion of Negroes attend schools where they 
are free. 

The differences that exist in the availability of 
special instructional rooms and of facilities such 
as gymnasiums, athletic fields, auditoriums and 
cafeterias, generally favor the schools attended by 
white students. A single measure was constructed 
which combines in one index the availability of 
auditoriums, cafeterias, gyms, and athletic fields 
in a given school. This measure indicates that 
in the secondary schools of the Northeast and 
Midwest, and in the elementary schools of the 
Northeast, these facilities are more often available 
to white students from the metropolitan areas 
where most Negroes live, though in the West they 
are more often available to Negroes. Another 
general measure constructed to reflect the availa- 
bility in a given school of several specialized 
rooms is the index of science laboratories for 
biology, chemistry, and physics. On this measure, 
the secondary schools for the average white in 
the metropolitan Northeast and West but not 
in the Midwest, appear more adequate. Looking at 
the availability of individual laboratories, a higher 
proportion of white students in the Northeast 
have physics and biology labs, while in the 
Midwest a higher proportion of white pupils in 
the same areas as Negroes have physics labs 
but fewer have biology labs; and in the West, the 
white students in metropolitan areas with few 
Negroes appear to have physics labs more often 
than either Negroes or whites in areas where the 
highest proportion of the regions’ Negroes live. 
Chemistry labs are generally available to all 
secondary students in these regions. Sound 
equipment, for instruction in foreign language is 
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more often found in the West, but is more fr 
quently available for whites than Negroes i 
the Northeast, while in the Midwest a highe 
proportion of Negroes go to school where thes 
aids are used. Typing classrooms are generall 
available to all secondary students in these areas 
with the only difference being in the Northeas 
where a somewhat higher proportion of whit 
students in the areas with many Negroes have th 
facility. School athletic fields are more fre 
quently available to white high school students it 
the urban Northeast and Midwest. 

Negro students in the urban North appear t 
have more remedial and correctional program 
and services available in their schools. Fo 
example, more Negro students in each of th 
areas attend school with remedial reading teacher 
and a higher proportion of students receive re 
medial reading instructions in the schools attendec 
by the average Negro in these regions (except fo: 
secondary students in the Northeast). Similarly 
a higher proportion of Negroes are in school 
which provide separate classes for pupils witl 
behavior and adjustment problems (except fot 
elementary schools in the West), and for lov 
IQ or mentally retarded pupils. 

However, the availability of accelerated pro- 
grams for rapid learners is more typical of the 
schools of the average white than the average 
Negro. The survey shows a higher proportion of 
white elementary and secondary pupils attend 
schools in these regions which offer accelerated 
curriculums (except for the secondary schools in 
the West), attend schools which have separate 
classes for rapid learners, and more whites in the 
Northeast and Midwest attend secondary schools 
which offer course opportunities for 12th eraders 
to obtain advanced placement or credit in college. 

In general, Negro pupils attend schools where 
fewer pupils are taking the kind of course work 
which is often prerequisite for further education 
beyond high school. Throughout the urban 
Northeast, Midwest, and West, the average Negro 
secondary pupil attends a school with fewer 
students enrolled in a college preparatory program 
than in the school of the average white pupil. 
Also, within each of the regions, the average white 
pupil attends a school where a higher proportion of 
pupils have taken intermediate and advanced 
courses in English, mathematics, f oreign languages, 
and science, whereas a higher proportion in the 


average Negro school have taken some vocational 
courses. 


In these regions, outside of the racial composi- 
ion of the teachers and principals, the survey 
id not show patterns of large differences between 
he full-time instructional and administrative 
taff of the schools for the average Negro and 
vhite pupil. In the Northeast, Midwest, and 
Vest, the average Negro pupil has a higher pro- 
ortion of Negro teachers than does the average 
vhite pupil, and a higher percentage of Negro 
yupils have Negro principals. 

There is no pattern of large differences to distin- 
‘uish the teachers of the average white and Negro 
yupils in the elementary and secondary schools on 
he amount of college training they received, their 
ertification status and tenure, their average 
rears of experience in teaching and service in their 
resent school and in the salary they receive. 
3ome departures from this generalization are: In 
he Northeast, the elementary teachers of the 
werage white have been teaching somewhat longer 
n their present school and have been awarded 
enure ; in the Midwest, teachers of Negroes re- 
‘eive somewhat larger salaries and at the elemen- 
ary level have more advanced college degrees and 
wre more frequently tenured while at the secondary 
evel they have served longer in their present 
school; in the West, the secondary school teachers 
of the average white have more experience in their 
present school and more frequently do not have 
regular certificates. 

However, the elementary teachers for the aver- 
age white pupils in each of the regions average one 
point higher on the vocabulary test than teachers 
of the average Negro. At both the elementary 
and secondary level, a higher proportion of 
teachers of Negroes received special training in 
the teaching and counseling of the culturally 
disadvantaged. Although the teachers of Negroes 
more often plan a longer career in public education, 
they less frequently express the desire to continue 
teaching in their present school, more often report 
being placed in their present school rather than 
having requested their assignment, and they have 
a somewhat higher absence rate than the teachers 
of the average white pupil. 

Compared to the average white pupil in each of 
these regions, the average Negro pupil attends a 
school where his fellow students generally come 
from economically poorer, less stable homes, which 
are more poorly equipped to give stimulation to 
the educational pursuits of the children. The 
families are larger, and less frequently have both 
real parents living at home; the parents’ level of 


education is lower, and the homes more frequently 
lack modern conveniences and reading materials 
such as daily newspapers, encyclopedia and home 
libraries. Of all the characteristics of schools 
which distinguish the education being provided 
the average white and Negro students, it is the 
environment provided by the fellow students 
where the differences are most dramatic. 


2.6 The metropolitan South 


2.61 Schools in the metropolitan South com- 
pared to the Nation 


The pupil in the urban South attends schools 
that appear in several ways to be better equipped, 
but less well staffed than those attended by the 
average pupil in the Nation. 

A larger proportion of the buildings have been 
constructed within the last 20 years. Further- 
more, facilities within the secondary schools tend 
to be somewhat more complete than nationally. 
Somewhat more pupils here than nationally attend 
schools with laboratory facilities for teaching bi- 
ology and physics, foreign language laboratories, 
and typing rooms. The number of pupils per 
teacher is essentially the same in the metropolitan 
South as in the Nation. 

The average elementary pupil has about equal 
access to free textbooks as pupils in the Nation, 
but secondary pupils have less access. The supply 
of textbooks is slightly less likely to be sufficient 
in the metropolitan South compared to the Nation, 
although when textbooks are available they are on 
the average newer than textbooks in the Nation as 
a whole. The average pupil in the metropolitan 
South is as likely to attend a school that has a cen- 
tralized library and more likely to attend one that 
employs a full-time librarian. 

Pupils in the metropolitan South, compared to 
pupils in the Nation as a whole, generally have 
fewer of the variety of special services and cwric- 
ulums that many other schools in the Nation make 
available. At both elementary and secondary 
levels, there are less likely to be speech therapists, 
school nurses and psychologists, classes in remedial 
mathematics and remedial reading, classes in such 
special skills as art and music, classes for the speech 
impaired and the physically and mentally handi- 
capped and classes for the rapid learner. Ele- 
mentary pupils are less likely to have kindergartens 
and to attend schools accredited by regional or 
State agencies. Secondary pupils are exposed to 
schools with more restricted curriculum offerings 
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than elsewhere. On the other hand, pupils here 
are as likely or more likely than their counterparts 
in other regions of the Nation to attend schools 
giving intelligence tests, interest inventories, and 
achievement tests as parts of student evaluation. 
And although the Southern metropolitan pupil 
is less likely to attend a school in which there is 
an enforced compulsory attendance law, there is 
more likely to be an attendance officer. Finally, 
the pupil here more often has a school that dis- 
tributes free lunches to some of its students and 
that has a wide choice of extracurricular activities. 
Negro pupils here have more exposure than 
Negroes nationally to teachers and principals who 
attended undergraduate colleges and universities 
that did not have programs beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. The average white pupil here has more 
exposure than those nationally to teachers who 
express a preference for Anglo-Saxon and for 
all-white students. In the metropolitan South, 
Negroes are less likely than Negros in the country 
as a whole to have teachers who prefer Anglo- 
Saxon and all-white pupils; but in the metropolitan 
Southwest, Negroes are more likely to have 
teachers who prefer these groups. In the metro- 
politan South, whites are more likely than whites 
elsewhere to have principals opposed to bussing 
pupils and compensatory education but in favor 
of all or predominately white faculties for schools 
of a variety of racial compositions. 


2.62 Schools attended by Negroes in the 
metropolitan South 


Most of the facilities that modern schools have 
are less likely to be available to the average 
Negro than to the average white in the metro- 
politan South. This is not true of all facilities 
measured in the survey but it is true of many. 
The average white attends a secondary school 
that, compared to the average Negro is more 
likely to have a gymnasium, a foreign language 
laboratory with sound equipment, a cafeteria, a 
physics laboratory, a room used only for typing 
instruction, an athletic field, a chemistry labora- 
tory, a biology laboratory, at least three movie 
projectors. (The facilities are listed in order 
from greatest to least difference by race.) 

The data suggest that the lack of sufficient and 
modern textbooks may be more severe for Negro 
than for white pupils in the urban South. It is 
more likely that the average Negro will attend a 
school that furnishes free textbooks; this is dis- 
tinetly the case in high school, but only slightly 
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the case at the elementary level (in fact, whites i 
the same county as Negroes are more likely to re 
ceive free elementary texts than are Negroes, an 
free texts are generally more common for elemen 
tary students). But if texts are more often fre 
for Negroes, more Negroes are in schools wher 
texts are not in sufficient supply; at both level 
schools attended by Negroes more often report a 
insufficient supply of texts. In high schools, : 
comparison with whites in the same county indi 
cates that this insufficiency is a general one fo 
the counties in which Negroes are concentrated 
The texts are both insufficient and older: elemen 
tary schools for the average Negro more oftel 
report texts that average over 4 years old, an¢ 
secondary schools less often have new biology 
texts. 

There is a less consistent deficiency of publi 
library facilities and access to these facilities. Th 
average Negro is more likely to live within walkin, 
distance of a public library, and if he is in th 
elementary grades his school more often has 
library (virtually all high schools have a centra 
library) and on the average, his library has mor 
books init. On the other hand, the average Negr¢ 
elementary pupil is less likely to have a full-tim: 
librarian in his school (although there is not muck 
difference when whites in the same county ar 
compared with Negroes) and the average second: 
ary school Negro pupil attends a school that has 
slightly fewer books in its library: 7,059 versus 
7,651 for whites, and 8,883 for whites in the same 
county. The difference in volumes per pupil. 
however, is less slight: 4.50 library books in schools 
attended by whites compared to 3.34 for Negroes 
in elementary schools, and 5.73 to 4.53 in second- 
ary schools. 

If various special services such as free lunch 
program should be available independent of need. 
then Negroes and white experience equal defi- 
ciency in the urban South. The average Negro 
attends a school in which the proportion of pupils 
receiving free milk and a free lunch is about the 
same as for the average white (this tends to be a 
very low figure, 4 to 13 percent) ; however, a higher 
proportion of Negroes attend schools that have a 
free lunch and free milk program and this difference 
becomes quite sharp when Negroes are compared 
to whites in the same county. 

It is extremely unlikely that any school in the 
metropolitan South has a full-time psychologist; 
at the elementary level there is some slight indi- 


cation that this rare service is more likely to be 
available to the average Negro. School nurses 
are distinctly more often available to the Negro 
student, but a school attendance officer is found 
more often in schools attended by whites (not so, 
however, when whites in the same counties are 
considered; the fact seems to be that metropolitan 
counties with a large proportion of Negroes are 
less likely to employ attendance officers). Indeed, 
though school districts in which Negroes are most 
concentrated more often have an attendance law, 
the attendance law is less often well enforced. 
There is strong evidence that the availability 
of various adjunctive services and special pro- 
grams in the school is less for Negroes than whites. 
Speech therapists, reading teachers, accelerated 
curriculums, remedial mathematics, remedial read- 
ing, special services for children with behavior 
problems, classes for rapid learners, those with 
special talents such as art and music, and for 
those with speech impairments, less often appear 
in schools attended by the average Negro at the 
elementary level, and the picture is much the same 
in high schools; only special classes for children 
with low IQ are more often available to the average 
Negro. Many of these services are also less 
available to whites living in the same county as 
Negroes, compared to whites in general, and in 
‘several instances the average Negro has more 
access to such services than has the average white 
in his county. Speech therapists are available 
to 43 percent of the white elementary students, 
and only to 35 percent of Negroes; but only 19 
percent of whites in the same counties as Negroes 
have access to a speech therapist. Or, as another 
example, high school Negroes have less chance 
to attend a school in which they can earn credits 
that will give them advanced standing in college; 
but they have a substantially better chance than 
is true for whites living in the same counties. The 
probable explanation is that Negroes tend to live 
in cities with fewer resources than does the 
average white in the region; nevertheless, the 
average Negro child in the metropolitan South is 
less likely than the average white to have access 
to these various remediations or opportunities 
for additional development. 

Intelligence and achievement testing programs 
are virtually universal in the schools of the metro- 
politan South. The use of interest inventories, 
which are useful in vocational and educational 
counseling, is far from universal, being available 


to somewhat more than one-half of the high school 
students. They are available to far fewer Negro 
(49 percent) than white (72 percent) secondary 
pupils. This difference, again, depends on loca- 
tion within the region, since only 64 percent of 
whites in the same counties as Negroes have this 
service. 

The average Negro is more likely than the 
average white to attend an elementary school 
that has a formal tracking system for grouping 
its pupils, but in secondary schools there is no 
difference by race in the prevalence of this practice. 
At. both levels, the Negro pupil is more likely to be 
in the lowest track and less likely to be in the 
highest. Since desegregation has not progressed 
sufficiently in this area to account for the differ- 
ence, it is probable that all-Negre schools place 
fewer of their pupils in the fastest track. Promo- 
tion policies differ by race also, although here the 
picture is not consistent for elementary and 
secondary grades. (Caution is required in any 
event because of a high nonresponse rate of 
elementary school principals to this question.) 
The average Negro attends an elementary school 
in which, compared to the average white, pupils 
are more likely to be promoted with their age 
group when they have failed a subject; in contrast, 
he attends a high school that is more likely to 
require a pupil to repeat a grade in which he has 
done failing work, rather then require him to 
repeat only those specific courses that he failed. 

Virtually all extracurricular activities are less 
likely to occur in secondary schools attended by — 
the average Negro. This is true of student 
government, school newspapers, school annual, 
boys’ and girls’ interscholastic and intrascholastic 
athletics, band, chorus, service clubs, and debate 
clubs. Only hobby clubs, social dances, and 
military cadets are less common for the average 
white student. It should be emphasized that 
differences are sometimes small and that in a 
number of instances the activity is found in 
nearly all schools for pupils of both races. The 
conclusion, however, is strongly supported by the 
data, that a wider range of extracurricular possi- 
bilities is afforded the average white pupil. 

Just as the average Negro pupil encounters 
somewhat different facilities and curricular and 
extracurricular activities than does the white pupil, 
so is he exposed to a faculty and administration 
that are different in background and in attitudes. 
The most visible and extreme difference is in the 
race of both faculty and administration. Racial 
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mixture of pupils and teachers is more rare in the 
metropolitan South than in any other sector of the 
Nation. Here, 93 percent of the Negro elemen- 
tary and 97 percent of the secondary pupils attend 
schools in which the principal is Negro; 97 percent 
of the white elementary and 100 percent of the 
white secondary pupils attend schools in which the 
principals are also white. In the metropolitan 
South, 96 percent of the teachers of the average 
Negro are Negro at the elementary level and 94 
percent are Negro at the secondary level. For 
whites, the proportions of white teachers are 96 
and 99 percent. But, racial sorting is not the only 
thing that distinguishes the teachers of Negroes 
from the teachers of whites in the metropolitan 
South. The former are more likely to be local 
having more often lived most of their lives in the 
local area, graduated from a local high school, and 
attended an in-State college; this difference is 
especially pronounced among elementary teachers. 
The teachers of the average Negro have a lower 
average score on the vocabulary test, and this 
difference too is greater among elementary than 
secondary teachers. But, somewhat by contrast, 
the teachers and principal of the average Negro 
are more likely to have advanced degrees, and both 
teachers, principals, and guidance counselors have 
more years of experience on the average. Not 
only is the staff for the average Negro pupil more 
experienced, but both teachers and principals aver- 
age longer tenure in the present school, especially 
at the secondary level. Related to this greater 
experience, a higher proportion of teachers is fully 
certified in the case of the average Negro pupil. 

There is also some evidence of greater profes- 
sional involvement on the part of teachers of 
Negroes. They are more likely to participate 
actively in a teachers organization, they read a 
larger average number of professional journals, 
and they have attended more summer institutes in 
general and more institutes for the culturally 
disadvantaged in particular. 

The most distinctive and distinguishing feature 
of the colleges in which these teachers were trained 
is the race of the student body. The teachers and 
principal of the average Negro child had prac- 
tically no white classmates in’ college, in contrast 
to the average white child’s teachers and prin- 
cipal, who had essentially only white classmates; 
that is, teachers were trained in institutions that 
were no less segregated than the schools they now 
teach in. Also, the average Négro child attends 
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college they attended high in academic quality. 
The teachers of the average white pupil, 

both secondary and elementary levels, are mor 
likely to prefer to teach Anglo-Saxon students 
all-white students; children from white-collar an 
professional homes; and high-ability student 
The differences are substantial. Over three 
fourths of the teachers of both races believe in th 
concept of the neighburhood school, but the belie 
is more prevalent among the teachers of whites 
Correlatively, fewer than half believe in bussin 


a school in which the faculty less often rate a 
Q 


- pupils to schools outside their neighborhood, bu 


more Negroes have teachers who believe in buss 
ing; also, more of his teachers believe in com 
pensatory education at extra cost for the under 
privileged, though the differences are not large 
Generally, similar differences in belief characteriz 
the principals of the average white and the averag 
Negro: More of the former oppose bussing ant 
want to maintain the neighborhood school, whil 
more of the latter favor compensatory education 
The average Negro attends a school in whicl 
around 60 percent of his teachers favor (or accept 
white teachers for nonwhite students, and_ the 
comparable figure for the average white is les: 
than 25 percent. More principals of Negro stu 
dents than of whites believe that the race of the 
student body should be ignored in selecting it 
faculty. 

There are substantial differences in a great num- 
ber of areas in the characteristics of the classmate: 
of Negroes as compared to white pupils. The 
most extreme difference is in their race: the aver- 
age Negro elementary pupil goes to a school in 
which 3 percent of his classmates are whites; 89 
percent of the classmates of the comparable white 
child are white (though this figure drops to 80 
percent for whites in the same counties as Ne 
groes). Fewer of the classmates of the average 
Negro pupil have parents who are high school 
graduates, and fewer are living with their real 
mothers and fathers. Fewer are from homes in 
which there are 2 or less other children, fewer are 
from homes in which there is a vacuum cleaner, or 
a telephone, or an automobile, a daily newspaper, 
an encyclopedia, or at least 100 books. A smaller 
proportion of the classmates of the average high 
school Negro compared to the average white have 
read a college catalog, or are enrolled in a college- 
preparatory curriculum, and, based on the re- 
ported performance of the prior year’s eraduating 


slass, a smaller proportion will in fact attend col- 
lege. More of the average Negro’s classmates are 
dropouts and the average rate of daily attendance 
is slightly lower. Fewer maintain an A or B grade 
average and fewer are in the highest track in their 
English classes. More of the classmates of the 
average high school Negro pupil have taken one 
year or less of science, more have taken not more 
than two years of English. A larger proportion of 
the classmates of the average Negro compared to 
the average white agree that ‘People like me don’t 
have much of a chance in life’ and that ‘Good 
luck is more important than hard work for suc- 
cess.” Many of these differences are only a few 
percentage points. 

In general, the home backgrounds of the class- 
mates of the average Negro seem less likely to sup- 
port and encourage a stimulating academic at- 
mosphere at school, when measured in terms of 
educational materials in the home, family sta- 
bility, and the education of parents. Less clearly 
but with reasonable certainty it appears that the 
conduct and achievements of his classmates in 
school are less likely to challenge him to his best 
academic performance. However, consistent with 
the general reports of Negroes of high parental in- 
terest in education, the average Negro pupil in the 
urban South, compared to the average white, has 
classmates who report that his parents are as 
likely to discuss school matters with them fre- 
quently, to have read to them often before they 
started school, to attend the PTA, to want their 
children to be good students, and to want them to 
obtain training beyond high school. Further, his 
classmates are as likely to report having read at 
least one book during the prior summer, to have 
never missed school voluntarily, and to want to be 
among the best students in their class. It is clear 
that by the more objective indicators of an edu- 
eationally supportive atmosphere (such as eco- 
nomic and educational level of the home) the aver- 
age Negro is among classmates whose homes are 
far less conducive to achievement. 


2.7 The nonmetropolitan South 


2.71 Schools in the nonmetropolitan South 
compared to the Nation 


In several important respects, the schools 
attended by children of all races in the nonmetro- 
politan South put children in this area at a dis- 
advantage relative to children in other parts of 
the country. 


Pupils here attend schools that are no more 
crowded but are somewhat older than schools in 
the country as a whole. However, Negroes are 
more likely than Negroes nationally to have build- 
ings constructed after World War II, while whites 
are less likely than whites nationally to have 
newer buildings. 

At the secondary level, pupils in the nonmetro- 
politan South attend schools that on the average 
have far fewer facilities than schools in the Nation 
as a whole. Those in the Southwest have con- 
siderably more facilities than those in the South 
proper. In the South proper, secondary pupils 
have fewer shop and science laboratory facilities 
and space, foreign language laboratories, health 
rooms, and single-purpose gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums. However, at the elementary level, white 
children have greater access than whites in the 
Nation to schools with kitchens for preparing hot 
lunches and to schools with single-purpose cafete- 
rias, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. One reason 
for this is probably the greater prevalence of com- 
bination elementary and secondary schools (grades 
1-12) in this area. Although public libraries of at 
least 5,000 books in walking distance of the school 


are less available here than nationally, centralized 


school libraries are about as available. Within the 
school libraries, there are fewer volumes than is 
true nationally and at the secondary level the 
schools are less likely to have one or more full- 
time librarian. Free textbooks are less available 
in the nonmetropolitan South proper, but more 
available in the nonmetropolitan Southwest. 

Children in the nonmetropolitan South are 
much less likely than children in other parts of 
the country to have the services of a wide variety 
of special teachers and other staff. This relation- 
ship is unusually strong and applies virtually 
without exception to the availability of such staff 
and services as school nurses, reading teachers, 
special classes for low IQ or mentally retarded 
pupils, kindergarten teachers, art teachers, music 
teachers, remedial math classes, classes for pupils 
with speech impairments, etc. 

Furthermore, secondary students here have 
more restricted curriculum choices. Agriculture 
is the only curriculum offering that students here 
have greater access to on the average. 

Students here, compared with the national 
average, attend schools of smaller average size; 
they have fewer instructional rooms per building 
and fewer students. The fact that schools are of 
smaller size helps explain why complete school 
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facilities and programs are more difficult to secure 
here than nationally. In the nonmetropolitan 
South proper, students at both elementary and 
secondary levels are less likely to attend schools 
accredited by State or regional agencies. In the 
nonmetropolitan Southwest, students are more 
exposed to State-accredited schools, but regionally 
accredited schools are more available at the ele- 
mentary level only. 

Standardized intelligence tests, achievement 
tests, and interest inventories are about equally 
available in this region and in the Nation. Free 
school lunches and free milk are somewhat more 
available than elsewhere. Fewer extracurricular 
activities are available in secondary schools than 
in other regions, with the exception of some athletic 
programs. 

The teachers and principals of pupils in this 
area differ in several ways from their counterparts 
in other regions of the country. Of great impor- 
tance is the relatively lower score of teachers on 
the vocabulary test administered as part of the 
survey. The teachers are more local in their 
backgrounds, in the sense that they are more 
likely than teachers nationally to have spent 
most of their lives in the local area, graduated 
from a local high school, and attended an in- 
State college. Principals here are less likely than 
those nationally to have an advanced degree. 
Furthermore, they tend to have fewer hours of 
college credits beyond their highest college degree. 

Both principals and teachers are less inclined 
than those in the country as a whole to favor 
extra expenditures for compensatory education 
programs. The teachers of white pupils are far 
more likely than the teachers of whites in other 
regions to prefer white and Anglo-Saxon students. 
Principals of white pupils are more likely than 
white principals nationally to favor all or pre- 
dominantly white faculties for predominantly 
white, mixed, and predominantly nonwhite enroll- 
ments. However, as is true nationally, preference 
for all or predominantly white teachers is greatest 
for schools with an all or predominantly white 
enrollment. Finally, principals of whites here 
are less likely than principals of whites in other 
regions to favor ignoring race in the selection of 
teachers. 

Negro pupils in the nonmetropolitan South 
proper are less likely than those in the Nation to 
have white classmates, while white pupils are 
more likely to have white classmates than 
nationally. In the nonmetropolitan Southwest, 
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whites are less likely to attend school with hil 
and more likely to attend school with Mexicai 
Americans, than is true in other regions. | 

Another major way in which student enviro1 
ment differs from the national norm is that pupi 
in schools attended by both whites and Negros 
come from somewhat poorer homes than those j 
the country as a whole. Mothers tend to hay 
less education, there are fewer material possessior 
in the home (such as telephones and vacuul 
cleaners), and there are fewer educational item 
in the home (daily newspapers, encyclopedia 
and books). 


2.72 Schools attended by Negroes in th 


nonmetropolitan South 


Negro children in the nonmetropolitan Sout 
in many ways have unequal educational of 
portunities compared with white children. Th 
Negro children are more likely than whites t 
attend schools with fewer facilities, teachers ¢ 
lower verbal skills, and classmates from economi 
cally deprived homes. Partly as a consequence 
of these differences, Negro children are less likeh 
than white children to attend schools that ar 
accredited by regional and State agencies. 

The survey data reveal that many new school 
were built for Negroes in the 1950’s and 1960's 
probably in an attempt to equalize school facilitie 
against the pressures of legal decisions. Negr 
children in both elementary and secondary school 
are much more likely than white children t 
attend school in a building less than 20 years ole 
and are much less likely than white children t 
attend school in a building 40 years or more old 
Even so, facilities within the Negro schools remair 
inferior to those in the white schools. In addi 
tion, the Negro children are in schools that are 
more crowded. For example, the average Negri 
secondary school pupil in nonmetropolitan Soutk 
attends a school with 35 pupils per instructior 
room compared with 28 pupils per instructior 
room for white children. 

Not only are school facilities less complete fot 
school children in the nonmetropolitan South than 
in the country as a whole, but Negro children have 
fewer facilities within their schools than white 
children have. This finding is especially mean- 
ingful since Negro schools tend to be larger than 
white schools and thus should provide more 
chances for the efficient utilization of school facil- 
ities. Negroes are less likely than whites to have a 
variety of school facilities, from single purpose 


uditoriums to science laboratories. For example, 
8 percent of the Negro but 63 percent of the 
yhite, secondary students attend schools with 
ingle-purpose gymnasiums, and 63 percent of 
he Negro, but 83 percent of the white, secondary 
tudents attend schools with space and equipment 
vailable for laboratory work in physics. Negro 
hildren have access to fewer library volumes than 
yhites and fewer volumes per pupil. In the 
outh, Negroes are more likely to have textbook 
hortages in their schools as well. 

A question closely related to facilities is the 
vailability of special staff and special programs 
or students. Although there are dramatic 
ifferences in the availability of such services for 
upils in these areas compared to the Nation, most 
f the differences are as great for whites as for 
Yegroes. However, Negroes are at a disadvantage 
n the differential enforcement of compulsory 
chool-attendance law. Negro children are more 
ikely than white children to have a principal 
eporting no such law and less likely to have 
rincipals reporting well-enforced laws. Also, 
vhile special teachers are about equally available 
o both races, curricular choices are not. Negro 
econdary pupils are less likely than white pupils 
o be in schools offering college preparatory, 
ommercial, general, vocational, and agriculture 
urriculums. 

Inequalities by race appear in other school 
ervices as well. There is a slight tendency for 
Negroes to be more likely than whites to be in 
chools with no free lunch or free milk program. 
[This is especially relevant because of the greater 
veed of Negro children on the average for these 
ervices. Negroes, especially at the elementary 
evel, are more likely than whites to be in schools 
not giving standardized intelligence or achievement 
fests. However, their schools tend to have more 
sxtracurricular activities than do schools attended 
by whites. This especially includes student 
yovernment, chorus, drama, and social dances, 
although some of the more expensive types of 
activities (such as school newspapers and school 
annuals or yearbooks) are more available to white 
than Negro children. 

The teachers and principals of Negro and white 
pupils in the nonmetropolitan South are alike in 
many ways but differ in some critical respects. 
The vocabulary test administered to teachers as 
part of the survey highlights one such difference. 
The teachers of Negroes not only score below the 
national average, but they score well below the 


average for whites within the region. Negro and 
white children are more likely here than in the 
Nation to have principals and teachers of their 
own race. At the elementary level in the non- 
metropolitan South proper, 86 percent of the 
Negro children, but only 2 percent of the white 
children, have a Negro principal, while 91 percent 
of the white children, but only 7 percent of the 
Negro children, have a white principal. Further- 
more, the average Negro elementary pupil here is 
in a school where 90 percent of the teachers are 
Negro and 8 percent are white. The average 
white elementary pupil here is in a school where 
96 percent of the teachers are white and 2 percent 
are Negro. 

The racial isolation of pupils in public schools in 
the nonmetropolitan South is more severe than 
in the country as a whole. Ten percent of the 
classmates of average Negro elementary school 
pupils are white, and the secondary students are 
in only a slightly less segregated setting. Whites 
are similarly isolated; 89 percent of the classmates 
of white elementary pupils and 93 percent of the 
classmates of white secondary pupils are white. 
The results reflect, of course, the historical pattern 
of racially segregated schools. Very little of the 
racial isolation can be explained by the uneven 
distribution of the races in the area (after standard- 
ization for county of residence, 91 percent instead 
of 93 percent of the classmates of white secondary 
students are white, while the average Negro 
secondary school student is in a school where only 
11 percent of his classmates are white). 

Negroes in the nonmetropolitan South are more 
likely than whites to attend schools with children 
from deprived homes. Negroes here are less 
exposed than whites to classmates who have 
mothers with at least a high school education, to 
be living with their real mother and father, and 
to have a variety of material and educational 
possessions in the home (telephone, automobile, 
encyclopedia, daily newspapers, etc.). Further- 
more, Negro children have classmates that come 
from homes where there are not only fewer re- 
sources but also more children. In the nonmetro- 
politan South proper, 75 percent of the classmates 
of the average Negro elementary school child and 
63 percent of the classmates of the average white 
elementary school child come from a home with 
three or more children in the family. 

But although Negroes here attend school with 
students from homes where there are few tangible 
resources for supporting education, they are about 
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equal to whites in the proportion of classmates 
from homes that offer intangible supports for ed- 
ucation; for example, about half of the classmates 
of both white and Negro children report almost 
daily discussions about school with their parents, 
and in both instances about 65 percent of the class- 
mates report that their mothers want them to go 
to college. 

A very important aspect of school environment 
is the level of achievement of classmates and the 
attitudes and values of fellow pupils toward learn- 
ing and toward succeeding. Negroes, compared 
with whites, attend schools where the tested 
achievement level among pupils is lower, where ability 
groups or tracks are more frequently used, a higher 
proportion of pupils are in the lowest track, and 
there are more discipline problems reported by the 
principal. Moreover, enrollment in courses and 
curriculums leading to college is less common, few- 
er pupils have ever communicated with a college 
official about going to his college, and principals 
report lower rates of college attendance. Also, 
even more than in other parts of the country, Ne- 
groes are more exposed than whites to classmates 
who feel little control over their environment. 
Thirty percent of the classmates of Negroes com- 
pared to only 10 percent of the classmates of whites 
agree with the statement ‘‘Good luck is more im- 
portant than hard work for success.”’ 

These indicators of an environment that does 
not support learning in schools attended by Ne- 
groes must be weighed against other facts. Ne- 
groes are more exposed to pupils who report that 
they want to be one of the best students in their 
class and that their teachers expect them to be. 
Also, Negroes here are at least as likely as whites 
to have classmates who report not having stayed 
away from school voluntarily, who spend consid- 
erable time on homework, and who have a high 
academic self-conception or self-confidence. 


2.8 Other minorities 


Schoolchildren from these minorities are much 
less racially isolated than Negro children. While 
the average Negro elementary child is in schools 
where 16 percent of the students are whites, the 
average percentage of white classmates is 45 per- 
cent for Puerto Ricans, 53 percent for Mexican- 
Americans, 57 percent for Oriental Americans, 
and 60 percent for Indian Americans. At the 
secondary level, the average Negro is in a school 
where 24 percent of the students are whites, while 
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the average percentage of white classmates 
54 percent for Oriental Americans, 56 per 
for Puerto Ricans, 68 percent for Mexican-Ame' 
icans, and 70 percent for Indian Americans 
Furthermore, figures 2.14.11-2.14.14 and 2.14.25 
2.14.28 show that, in contrast with Negroes, the 
minorities are overwhelmingly in schools whe 
only 0-10 percent of the pupils are of that rac 
At the first grade, about 34 percent of the Mexica 
Americans, 39 percent of the Indian American 
50 percent of the Puerto Ricans, and 85 percent 
the Oriental Americans are in such schools; abot 
34 percent of Indian American students are 1 
schools that are 90-100 percent Indian Americai 
At the secondary level, about 65 percent of th 
Mexican Americans, 70 percent of the Puert 
Ricans, 71 percent of the Oriental Americans, an 
83 percent of the Indian Americans are in suc 
schools (10 percent or less of their classmates al 
of their own race). 

Thus, especially in contrast with Negroes i 
some parts of the country, statements about th 
classmates of these minorities are to a large degre 
statements about white children. Similarly, th 
schools that these minorities attend are very mue 
like the schools that whites attend. Of cours 
their situation is not like that of the average whit 
child in the sense that the latter is very mue 
surrounded by children of his own ethnic grout 
Nevertheless, the schools attended by Mexica 
Americans, Indian Americans, and Oriental Amer: 
cans tend to be very much like those of white: 
This is especially true if comparisons are mad 
with whites in the same county. 

Puerto Ricans, compared with whites standare 
ized by county, are exposed to schools that o 
the average are somewhat older, have fewe 
secondary facilities and extracurricular activitie 
and more behavior problems, and are less likel 
to have free nursery schools and accelerate 
curriculums. Puerto Ricans are more exposed t 
schools that are regionally accredited, have fre 
lunches more often, have more reading teachet 
and remedial reading classes, and have mol 
separate classes for non-English-speaking pupil 
and pupils with speech impairments. 

The minorities have principals and teachei 
that are much like those of whites. They ar 
somewhat less exposed than whites to teachel 
that prefer Anglo-Saxon students and all whit 
students. At the same time a significant numbe 
of these minority children are exposed to teachet 


at would prefer not to teach them. These 
inorities are more likely than whites to have 
egro principals, although twice as many Negro 
ementary school children have Negro principals 
; do Puerto Ricans and four times as many 
egro elementary school children have Negro 
incipals as do Indian Americans or Oriental 
mericans. At the secondary level, 12 percent 
the Puerto Ricans, 9 percent of the Mexican- 
mericans, and 7 percent of the Indian Americans 
uve Negro principals. The results are very 
milar for race of teachers. The only other race 
ith significant numbers of principals is Oriental 
mericans. They are overwhelmingly concen- 
ated in areas with Oriental American students, 
it whites standardized by county are as likely 
; Oriental Americans to have an Oriental Ameri- 
in principal. 

Mexican-Americans, Indian Americans, and 
riental Americans attend schools with pupil 
1vironments very similar to those of whites. 
uerto Ricans are more exposed than whites to 
upils with less educated parents, broken homes, 
id from homes with few material and educational 
ossessions. The classmates of the average Puerto 
ican, compared with those of the average white 
1 the same county, are less likely to indicate 
efinite plans to attend college, to be enrolled in a 
jllege preparatory curriculum or courses usually 
quired by colleges for entrance, or to report 
aving read a college catalog or talked with a 
ollege official about attending his college. At the 
ame time, Puerto Ricans are about as exposed as 
hites to pupils who report that they read over 
he summer, attend school regularly, have high 
rade averages, aspire to be one of the best stu- 
ents in their class, etc. 


9 School characteristics of the out- 
lying areas 


The problem of determining the condition of 
ducational opportunity in the outlying areas 
$ quite different from that in the continental 
Jnited States. American Samoa, Canal Zone, 
Juam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands were 
he five territories surveyed. Each of these areas 
1as a different political and financial organization. 
However, the main difference lies in the cultural 
und ethnic backgrounds of these five areas, each of 
which has a student body composed of several 
different racial groups and where whites are a 
Minority in virtually all of the schools. 


Because of the special social conditions existing 
in these areas the problem of educational oppor- 
tunity will not be examined by inspecting the 
racial groups separately as was done for the conti- 
nental United States. Rather, each of the areas 
is treated as a unit. In this way the total level of 
educational opportunities afforded by an area can 
be observed and compared with the other areas. 

Data about the schools were collected from 
almost all the schools in each of the five territories 
using the ‘“Principal’s Form for Summary School 
Data,’ which is abbreviated in the tables as P(S). 
This questionnaire was a shortened version of the 
principal’s questionnaire and was the only in- 
strument used in collecting data from the terri- 
tories. The number of principals responding in 
the five territories were: American Samoa, 17; 
Canal Zone, 22; Guam, 24; Puerto Rico, 121; 
and the Virgin Islands, 21. Almost complete 
data were received from all the territories except 
American Samoa, where a few small schools did 
not respond. The data represent a survey of all 
elementary schools with the exception of 
Puerto Rico where they were sampled on a one- 
out-of-three basis. 

Table 2.9.1 represents in summary form the 
percentages of combined elementary and second- 
ary schools in each of the five territories having 
selected school facilities, characteristics, and 
services. It must be noted here that the findings 
in any territory must be considered in the light of 
the special needs and conditions existent in the 
territory. For example, both American Samoa 
and Puerto Rico do not provide gymnasiums for 
their students. However, this deficiency may 
not represent a significant lack of educational 
opportunity in American Samoa where gymnasi- 
ums are perhaps less important, but may indeed 
represent such a lack in the schools in the metro- 
politan areas of Puerto Rico. On the other hand, 
lack of facilities such as a school library or an 
insufficiency of textbooks are prima facie evidence 
of the lack of educational opportunities to the 
pupils in © schools. 

On inspection of the data on the various school 
characteristics in tables 2.9.1., the variations 
between the five territories are quite apparent. 
Direct comparisons between these data and those 
of the continental United States may not be 
made because these data are percentages in which 
each school is weighted equally, while in the 
continental United States each pupil is weighted 
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Table 2.9.1.—Percentages of schools (elementary and secondary combined) in the territories having selected sch 
facilities and characteristics, fall 1965 


i A Puerto Vir 
em gusier | Aman | Gooat | Sia | eo? | at 
Ee ——e—e—— ae SS SS ee 
Free kindergarten__-------------------------------- P(S)-3 0 73 0 5 6 
Free nursery... ----------------=-----=--~-----=--== P(S)-4 0 0) 0 0 1 
School) attendance laws) s-22====ss=-— === ee || LES) 7 
IN (Opie eee ee ee a Se eee ere Pore eee en = 0 100 0 Uf 
Poorly enforced - - - ----------------------------|-------------- 53 0 13 66 1 
Thoroughly enforced_----~----------------------|-------------- 41 0 88 21 8 
Age of main classroom building-_-------------------- P(S)-10 
Thess them) Day eats 26 = = See = eae ee ee 88 9 8 8 1 
Dito QMyCaTS.= Sees 2226 2-8 Ss 2S Se ee 6 32 79 43 4 
20 years or older__-_-_---------------------------|-------------- 6 59 13 46 3 
Mentralize GUsSCHOOl Thai yess se ee P(S)-13a 53 23 75 21 3 
Number of volumes in school library_---------------- P(S)-13b 
Wesckuhanec oO! =e ee ee ee Pe eee |e eens = 18 a 21 71 3 
Deonienl 000s: A 28. ote: 3s a ee eee eee 65 0 21 6 1 
11 (OXY) (oye Sea S e es e ee na es || See 12 23 46 12 1 
Atechinormmas (SOlel ys) ee = ee ee ee ee P(S)-13¢ 6 9 0 3 1 
@ateterias (SOlely))— = = a ee ee ee eee ee P(S)-13d 53 5 8 69 4 
(Chmminremmoan (ok hy) = ee eo = eS ee ee P(S)-13e 0 64 0 3 1 
SHOPAWaU LN pOWeCr GOOlS == ake = eee ren es P(S)-13) 12 32 33 17 1 
Space and equipment available for laboratory work in: 
BiolO py a5. be Se ee ee ee P(S)-13k 6 18 13 11 1 
(CHOMIED te Seen eee oe a ee ae aa P(S)-131 6 18 8 9 1 
[PA SS) (cea eRe ES ee SA P(S)-13m 6 18 8 9 
evinimey classroom (SOlely))/o. 2225-225 55— ease =e oa P(S)-130 18 18 8 10 1 
Baseballtoritootball! fieldit=29> = == 225) = See eeee ees P(S)-13p 29 64 75 35 4 
Kitchen for preparing hot meals?___-_----_--_-------- P(S)-13r 82 18 96 97 10 
Mbrextbookaninecsss 2-5 «oat ee ee P(S)-16 70! 100 100 94 10 
SUicrentamumber Of LextbOOkssas= == se ee P(S)-20 3 47 100 92 52 6 
Intelligence tests given in one or more grades__ -___---- P(S)-22 12 59 79 79 7 
Standardized achievement test given in______________- P(S)-23 
IRUORosOTA ess 552. ee yee 7. Bo. Ps ES... eee 6 18 42 68 4 
Glormoreigraded@2s". = 2 ose Sess. Sa es ee SIE 3 SE Se 0 82 54 29 4 
An art teacher 1 or more days per week________-___-- P(S)-30 6 27 29 17 2 
A music teacher 1 or more days per week____-___-_-_- P(S)-31 12 27 33 15 4 
ASibranan part- or full-time * __.._.2..-....2-.-..-- P(S)-36 18 23 38 16 1 
Any problem of impertinence and discourtesy to 
i Uh Cito Reel a ae CaS SN eS DS ey Se P(S)—48b 6 55 46 26 6 
Any problem of tension between racial or ethnic groups_| P(S)—48¢ 6 0 38 53 . 
Special classes for: 
Low IQ or mentally retarded students____________ P(S)-69a 0 59 58 10 1! 
Non-English speaking students__________________ P(S)-69¢e 24 41 13 5 1 
FUR ICLCARTICT Gs <= es 8 ye es ee ee ee cee P(S)-69d 12 23 42 Wi et 
SouoolmMewspaper = - 2-22 2) eee eee P(S)-87b 18 18 33 19 | 
intersehool athletics\forboyee.s-22- 2-52 22s eee P(S)-87d 53 36 21 31 oi 
Average expected amount of homework per day _-______ P(S)-88 
INGtisuaAlly-assigned!...c2-— sn eee ee lo ee Lik 0 4 3 1 
essithan, lf Nour. 3 tse see ae ee ae ree ee 6 {f33 21 22 1 
tO 2MOUIS. 22's = =e. 2 oA ie ee ee ee 0 27 29 43 1 
Over 2iOWIse... = 2 2 eg Det See ee ge iNet ee eae 6 0 8 16 | 


' Includes those on school property, community wide facilities, and those on another school’s property. 
* Includes schools where hot lunches are brought to the school. 

+ Approximately 40 percent of the principals did not respond to this question. 

‘ Includes a teacher who also acts as librarian. 

5 Approximately 60 percent of the principals did not respond to this question. 
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ually. Also table 2.9.1 is based on elementary 
d secondary schools combined. 

Table 2.9.2., however, presents the data on 
e same characteristics for almost all of the 
eondary schools in each of the five territories 
well as comparable data for the United States. 
1ese data are also based on schools rather than 
idents. Variations among the territories are 
‘ite noticeable for many of the school charac- 


teristics as well as the differences between certain 
territories and the United States. For example, 
we find that the secondary schools in the Canal 
Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands all have 
higher percentages of art teachers than do the 
schools in the United States. American Samoa 
and Puerto Rico, on the other hand, have slightly 
fewer art teachers in their schools. 


ible 2.9.2. —Percentage of secondary schools in the United States and the territories having selected school facilities 
and characteristics, fall 1965 


Question 
Item number 
(1) (2) 
emeauendance law... 222 .--as5--5e-24- P(S)-7 
SEN Cen ae es ee = a | 
RON OuLVAOULONCCOM =! x8 fe Sa | eee 
Mrroroughhyrentoncedso2- sca e cae see o nae eee 
ye of main classroom building- --------_-_- P(S)-10 
HESS LUNAUSORV CANS «= =e eae a Sree |e eee 
BELOW) VCBIS ee So ee ee eee ae | ae ee 
MOEVGATS OTIOLIO0» sae eee a eee eee 
meEslized school library —...--=-.=2-.---.— P(S)-13a 
umber of volumes in school library____-____ P(S)-13b 
BeRtcestiiang2 0 aoe eee ee ee LU nee o 
5D aey USO E = Se Sean eae eee ae NE ke ee eee 
MOOOKOG MMOGs =e ee ee | ee 
monn (solely)i24 2-02 222-4--s25h5-—25 P(S)-138¢e 
aeerie, (SOlCky) = <= 222 eee eee P(S)-13d 
Meerasiuno (Solely) \-< 22-2. aS eek eee P(S)—18e 
Mappwith power tools... ..=.-==-- ==. .5-.+- P(S)-13j 
»ace and equipment available for laboratory 
work in: 
ISIOLO Divan tat tS et ee rae P(S)-13k 
hems nyse 652s ore = aS sees P(S)-131 
EEINVSICS == = ees ee eee P(S)-138m 
mor classroom (Solely)i--_---=--=----2--= P(S)—1380 
aseball or football field 3_______-____-_----- P(S)-13p 
itchen for preparing hot meals 4___-______- P(S)-13r 
MEeXUDOOKS {TCGs =. oo aes =e eee P(S)-16 
ufficient number of textbooks__----------_- P(S)—20 
itelligence tests given in 1 or more grades___| P(S)—22 
tandardized achievement test given in__~_--_- P(S8)-23 
BELOMSP OTR ERS a= eae ee ee ee en eee ce 
Brom more prades==—2. 22-22 2—— se ea ce | dC Ec 
n art teacher 1 or more days per week- ----- P(S)-30 
music teacher 1 or more days per week_---| P(S)-31 
mibrarian part or full-time 5____--_-----__- P(S)-36 
ny problem of impertinence and discourtesy | P(S)—48b 
to teachers. 
ny problem of tension between racial or P(S)—48e 
ethnic groups. 
pecial classes for: 
Low IQ or mentally retarded students___| P(S)-69a 
Non-English speaking students__-------- P(S)—69¢ 
Ince onl ery a nyse ee ee eee ee P(S)-69d 


See footnotes at end of table. 


United American Canal Guam, Puerto Virgin 
States Samoa, Zone, N=7 Rico, Islands, 
N=3 N=5 N=61 N=3 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
wos 5 0 100 0 8 0 
oe 30 67 (0) 14 69 0 
as 64 33 0 86 16 100 
en 8 67 20 14 8 0 
oe 36 0 40 aay 35 100 
ae 53 33 40 14 54 0 
86 100 100 100 34 67 
| se 0 0 0 64 10 
Bn | Peer sh) 67 0 14 if 0 
ll ee ae 33 100 0 21 33 
27 233 40 0 5 67 
64 67 20 0 74 67 
50 20 60 0 2 67 
83 267 100 100 33 100 
88 33 80 43 21 67 
92 33 80 29 18 67 
84 33 80 29 18 33 
77 100 80 29 20 67 
95 100 100 86 48 267 
94 100 40 86 97 100 
60 133 100 100 93 100 
93 1 33 100 100 41 67 
88 33 0 86 97 100 
53 33 60 57 85 67 
41 0 40 43 10 33 
38 33 80 86 23 100 
83 67 100 86 20 100 
96 67 100 86 30 67 
ee eS a 33 100 (il 31 100 
Oe eee 0 0 71 65 0 
30 0 100 57 13 33 
2 0 20 29 8 0 
15 33 60 71 23 67 
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Table 2.9.2.—Percentage of secondary schools in the United States and the territories having selected school faci 
and characteristics, fall 1965—Continued 


Question United American Canal Guam, Puerto 
Item number States Samoa, Zone, N=7 Rico, 
N=3 N=5 N=61 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 4 
Sahoo! newspa pete 2 = aan a a eee a P(S)-87b 72 100 80 100 31 
Interschool athletics for boys--------------- P(S)-87d 97 67 80 57 aL 
Average expected amount of homework per | P(S)-88 Swen clbe i ee ee eee 4 
day: 
Wot usmalliy assioned2 25 -- — 22 0 67 0 0 3 
hessmunanetshQUYs = eee a ee ae 8 0 0 29 12 
mioreuhoUrs= meee. 2 Ses eee 65 0 100 29 48 
Ose eanOUnS = 5. See ce ee ee ee ee 22 33 0 29 26 


1 67 percent of the principals did not respond to this question. 

2 33 percent of the principals did not respond to this question. { 
3 Includes those on school property, communitywide facilities, and those on another school’s property. 

4 Includes schools where hot lunches are brought to the school. 

* Includes a teacher who also acts as librarian. 

6 57 percent of the principals did not respond to this question. 
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3.0 Pupil Achievement and Motivation 


: 


3.1 Outcomes of schooling 


A broad comparative survey such as this one 
can obviously give only a partial view of the effects 
of school variations, and must be complemented 
by intensive studies of particular school settings. 
It can, however, give some indication, in a general 
way, of how the school characteristics described in 
the preceding section are related to outcomes of 
schooling. 

The outcomes of schooling to be studied here 
cover two general areas—achievement and moti- 
vation. Achievement shows the accomplishments 
of the school to date; motivation shows the interest 
it has created for further achievements. 

In examining these outcomes of schooling, sev- 
eral points must be kept in mind. First, the 
validity of achievement tests as predictors of fu- 
ture success in life probably differs sharply from 
rural to urban environments, and from manual to 
nonmanual occupations. However, as_ society 
becomes more urban, as occupations become less 
manual, the validity of such tests increases, just as 
the importance of school itself increases. Tests 
similar to those used in this survey are widely used 
for college admission, and are increasingly used for 
job placement. The facts of life in modern society 
are that the intellectual skills, which involve read- 
ing, writing, calculation, analysis of information, 
are becoming basic requirements for independence, 
for productive work, for political participation, for 
wise consumption. Such intellectual skills were 
far less important in the simpler rural society from 
which ours has grown, and, as in all such rural 
societies, the schooling to develop these skills was 
less important there. As will be evident in much 
of the data of this section, large portions of our 
current problems in education of the disadvan- 
taged stem from this rural background anJ from 
the sharp transition our society has undergone. 

Thus, while such test results are not the only 
thing educators mean when they speak of the 
outcomes of schooling, they are a large and im- 
portant part of it. Such tests are not in any sense 
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“culturally fair”; in fact, their very design is t 
determine the degree to which a child has assim 
lated a culture appropriate to modern life in tl 
United States. Cultural disadvantage shoul 
show up most markedly in tests of this sor 
because they are designed to measure performance 
in a highly technical and sophisticated culture. 

A second consideration to be kept in mind i 
examining variations in test scores and motivs 
tion is that school is only one factor affecting bot 
achievement and motivation: differences in famil 
background, and general influences of the societ 
at large also have strong effects. Studies < 
school achievement have consistently shown the 
variations in family background account for fe 
more variation in school achievement than 4 
variations in school characteristics. 

Because of these important family difference 
the general approach to be taken will be to e 
amine effects of school variation after takin 
account of the effects of background difference 
between children. Each racial or ethnic grou 
will be examined separately, and for Negro 
and whites, regional groups will be examine 
separately. In this way, it will be possible t 
examine, for relatively homogeneous geograph 
and ethnic groups, what effects school factors hay 
upon the outcomes of schooling. 

A final point of caution concerns the measur 
of motivation. Motivation for achievement is a 
elusive quantity that is not well measured b 
responses to questionnaire items or other verb: 
responses. Consequently, any conclusions draw 
about factors affecting motivation must be mac 
more tentatively than conclusions about facto 
affecting achievement. 

Before turning to the examination of scho 
effects, the overall levels of educational achiev 
ment at each grade level as well as levels of motiv 
tion and other attitudinal characteristics will | 
shown for each of the groups under study. Th 
will provide a frame of reference within whic 
school effects on achievement can be examine 

The tests used in this survey are described | 


letail, with examples of the types of items used, 
n the appendix. The areas covered by the tests 
it each level are indicated in the following tabu- 
ation: 


Grade 
Test 

12 9 6 3 1 
Banal ability. <2. -..2.-=<-- x xx xe x. xx 
Nonverbal ability._..____-___- x x x x x 
Reading comprehension_- - ---_- ss > Wes les 
Viathematices achievement______ xs x x x 
General information in 5 areas__| x x 


(Practical arts, girls; prac- 
tical arts, boys; natural 
sciences; socia! studies; 
humanities.) 


3.11 Achievement test scores 


In examining the test results, first the 12th- 
grade results will be discussed, and then the 
variations from grades 1 to 12 will be examined. 
These variations can, with appropriate caution, 
vive some indication of relative growth rates 
among each of the ethnic and regional groups 
examined. 

All scores have been standardized to give an 
overall average, for the population as a whole at 
each grade level, of 50, with a standard deviation 
of 10. Test results are shown in figures 3.11.1 to 
3.11.31. Each bar indicates the distribution of 
test scores having its endpoints at the first and 
last deciles (10 and 90 percent points) and showing 
also the location of the median and the first and 
third quartiles (25 and 75 percent points). 

The test results for the 12th grade show sharp 
difference among different racial and ethnic 
groups, and regional differences for whites and 
Negroes. The whites’ average scores in all 
regions are above those of nearly all other groups. 
Only Orientals’ average approaches those of 
whites, and only in two tests, mathematics 
achievement and nonverbal ability, is their aver- 
age above that of whites in any region. In 
mathematics achievement, it is above the whites’ 
averages in the South, both within and outside 
standard metropolitan areas, and in nonverbal 
ability it is also above the nonmetropolitan 
Southwest. Furthermore, the distribution of 
Oriental scores goes above that of the whites in 
most regions for these two tests. At the 90th 
percentile, the Orientals’ nonverbal ability score 
is higher than that of whites in any region, and 


the math achievement score is surpassed only by 
whites in three of the eight regions. With this 
exception, the whites’ averages fall above those of 
all other groups examined. This should not 
obscure, however, the overlap in distributions of 
scores that exists among all the groups examined: 
for any two groups, there were many students in 
one who scored higher than some students in the 
other. 

The order of the racial and ethnic groups is 
nearly the same on all tests. Following the whites 
in order are Orientals, Indians, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes. The Puerto 
Ricans’ average on all tests, while above that for 
all Negroes, falls slightly below the Negroes in 
areas where Puerto Ricans are found; that is, the 
metropolitan areas of the Northeast and Midwest. 

The differences between whites and the other 
racial and ethnic groups (excluding Orientals) is 
great indeed. The degree of educational disad- 
vantage, at the end of 12 years of high school for 
those who remained in school that long, remains 
quite large. The Negroes’ averages tend to be 
about one standard deviation below those of the 
whites, which means that about 85 percent of the 
Negro scores are below the white average. In 
other words, the achievement of about 50 percent 
of the whites, and 85 percent of the Negroes, falls 
below this point. The disadvantage of the various 
groups differs for different areas of achievement. 
For those from different linguistic cultures, 
Oriental Americans, Mexican Americans, Indians, 
and Puerto Ricans, the disadvantage shows most 
clearly for reading comprehension and verbal 
ability. For Negroes, the disadvantage appears 
to be about the same for all areas tested. 

The regional variation is rather consistent for 
both Negroes and whites. Consistently lowest 
for both groups is the nonmetropolitan. South. 
Consistently highest is the metropolitan North. 
In general, both whites and Negroes show higher 
achievement in the North and West than in the 
South and Southwest, and higher achievement in 
metropolitan areas than outside metropolitan 
areas. 

The regional variation is much greater for 
Negroes than for whites. The achievement disad- 
vantage suffered by whites as a result of living in 
the rural South compared to the urban North is 
3 or 4 points in the standard scores, or about 
15 percentile points in the distribution of white 
scores. The achievement disadvantage suffered 
by 12th-grade Negroes as a result of living in the 
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rural South compared to the urban North is 7 or 
8 points in the standard scores, or about 30 per- 
centile points in the distribution of Negro scores. 
Or to make a different comparison, the achiev- 
ment disadvantage suffered by Negroes in com- 
parison to whites is about 9 points in the standard 
scores in the metropolitan North, but about 12 
points in the rural South. 


3.12 Variation in test scores at different grade 
levels 


The test scores at grade 12 show the achieve- 
ment levels of students at the end of formal 
schooling—for those who remained in school to 
the 12th grade. Some examination of these scores 
over the whole period of school can give an indi- 
cation of differential educational growth during 
the school years. 

The reading comprehension and math achieve- 
ment tests were in a single series, grades 3, 6, 9, 
and 12. The general information test was used 
only in grades 9 and 12. Because of the wide span 
of grades covered, two series of verbal and non- 
verbal ability tests were used. The first series 
covered grades 1 and 3, while the second series 
covered grades 6, 9, and 12. As a consequence, 
comparison between grades 1 and 3, and 6, 9, and 
12 in these two tests must include a recognition of 
this difference in series. Other differences also 
make difficult direct comparison from grade to 
grade. In particular, the third grade tests in the 
first series exhibited a ceiling effect (i.e., its range 
was not high enough for some students) which had 
the effect of artificially increasing the means for 
groups that were generally low, and decreasing the 
means for groups that were generally high, as 
compared to the first grade. This was true both 
for the verbal and nonverbal ability tests, and 
produces, in some of the graphs shown below, an 
artificial hump or depression at the third grade. 

Figures 3.12.1 to 3.12.20* show the variations 
between grades for each of the groups under study. 
Only the most consistent and largest variations 
can be interpreted as trends over the period of 
school. Using the criterion of consistency of 
change over the years and among tests, most 
groups do not change their relative positions over 
the period of school. For the country as a whole, 
the first series of nonverbal ability tests, at grades 
1 and 3, shows higher averages for the Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indians, and Oriental 


*Beginning on page 252, 
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Americans than does the later series. Also, a 
does appear to be a rather consistent decline in th 
average verbal ability scores of Negroes over th 
period of grades 1-12, and some decline betwee 
erades 9 and 12 on the other tests as well 

However, an examination of the different re 
gional groups of Negroes and whites shows tha 
this decline in relative achievement of Negroes i 
localized to certain areas of the country. It i 
strongest in the South and Southwest outsid 
metropolitan areas. A decline shows, however, ii 
the metropolitan South and Southwest, and in th 
nonmetropolitan North and West. There i 
roughly the following order: 

Large decline (about 5 points on the tests 
or about a 20-point drop in percentiles o 
Negro scores) : 

South outside metropolitan areas. 
Southwest outside metropolitan areas. 

Intermediate decline (about 214 points on th 
tests, or about a 10-point drop in per 
centiles of Negro scores) : 

South metropolitan areas. 

Southwest metropolitan areas. 

North and West outside metropolitas 
areas. 

Little or no decline: 

Northeast metropolitan areas. 
Midwest metropolitan areas. 
West metropolitan areas. 

In general, Negro scores differ little by regio1 
in the first grade, but increasingly as schoo 
proceeds. It appears that in some areas of thy 
country there are experiences over the period o 
school that serve to widen the gap in achievemen 
between Negroes and whites—while there are ir 
none of the regions experiences that decrease th 
difference over the period of school. 

These results are important in several ways 
First, they show that educational disadvantag 
among these minority groups is not specific t 
reading or to math; where it is found in oné 
subject, it is found in others. 

Slightly greater disadvantage is shown by the 
verbal and reading comprehension test result: 
for the groups other than Negroes, all of whon 
have non-English linguistic origins. Other that 
this, however, there is general consistency across 
different tests. Second, it appears that the 
educational disadvantage with which a grouf 
begins remains the disadvantage with which it 
finishes school. Individual students in somé 
systems may have an opportunity to overcome 
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FIGURE 3.11.2 | 
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FIGURE 3.11.3 
VERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 3 
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FIGURE 3.11.4 
NONVERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 3 (Part 2 Classification) 
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FIGURE 3.11.5 
NONVERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 3 (Part 3 Analogy) 
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FIGURE 3.11.6 
READING COMPREHENSION TEST-GRADE 3 
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FIGURE 3.11.7 
MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST-GRADE 3 
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FIGURE 3.11.8 
VERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 6 
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FIGURE 3.11.9 
NONVERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 6 
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FIGURE 3.11.10 
READING COMPREHENSION TEST-GRADE 6 
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FIGURE 3.11.11 
MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST-GRADE 6 
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FIGURE 3.11.12 
VERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.13 
NONVERBAL ABILITY TEST-GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.14 
READING COMPREHENSION TEST-GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.15 
MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST-GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.16 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST—PRACTICAL ARTS (GIRLS) GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.17 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST-GRADE 9 (PRACTICAL ARTS-BOYS) 
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: FIGURE 3.11.18 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST (NATURAL SCIENCES) GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.19 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST (SOCIAL SCIENCES) GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.20 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST (HUMANITIES) GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.21 
GENERAL INFORMATION TOTAL—GRADE 9 
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FIGURE 3.11.22 
VERBAL ABILITY TEST—GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.23 
NONVERBAL ABILITY TEST—GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.24 
READING COMPREHENSION TEST—GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.25 
MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST—GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.26 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST—PRACTICAL ARTS (GIRLS) GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.27 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST—PRACTICAL ARTS (BOYS) GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.28 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST (NATURAL SCIENCES) GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.29 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST (SOCIAL SCIENCES) GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.30 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST (HUMANITIES) GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.11.31 
GENERAL INFORMATION TOTAL 


GRADE 12 
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FIGURE 3.121.1 
VERBAL ABILITY 


AVERAGE SCORES FOR WHITES AND NEGROES IN 
THE METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTHEAST REGION— 
GRADES 6, 9 & 12—PROJECTED SCORE FOR WHITES IN GRADE 3 
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.e handicap with which they begin; but if so, 
iat opportunity is not widespread enough to 
duce the gap that exists between them and the 
hite majority. In fact, in some areas of the 
yuntry, notably the South and Southwest, the 
portunities are not even enough for Negroes to 
aintain their position relative to that of whites. 
hus in these areas, their relative position de- 
riorates over the 12 years of school 

3.121 Grade level in school.—The relative 
shievement of students on standard tests is often 
spressed in different terms from those above; that 
, in terms of grade level achievement, rather than 
umber of standard deviations difference in scores. 
‘hese two measures of difference between average 
sores of groups (or between scores of individuals) 
re quite different, and it is important to note this 
ifference. 

For a grade level comparison to be made, it is 
ecessary to have the tests in different erades 
nked, so that scores at each grade level can be 
xpressed in the same units. Three of the tests 
t grades 6, 9, and 12 were scored in such a way 
hat scores (before standardization to a 50-average, 
0-standard deviation) were expressed in the same 
nits for all three grades levels. As a consequence, 
t is possible to examine the grade-level differences 
or the standard-deviation differences discussed 
ibove. 

Figures 3.121.1, 3.121.2, and 3.121.3 show the 
wverage scale scores before transformation, for 
Negroes and whites in the metropolitan North- 
sast, for verbal ability, reading comprehension, 
und mathematical achievement for these three 
yrades. The line for whites has been extended 
jownwards to grade 3.! The scores in verbal 
ability (figure 3.121.1) will be used for illustration. 
The Negroes are almost exactly one standard devi- 
ation below the whites in this region at each grade 
level (using the standard deviation of the whites’ 
scores as the measure). The point one standard 
deviation below the average white score is shown 
on the graph. But a horizontal line from the 
average Negro score to the line representing the 
whites’ score shows that the lag of Negro scores 
in terms of years behind grade level is progres- 


1 This was done by expressing the grade 9 average in 
terms of standard deviations below grade 12; grade 6 in 
terms of standard deviations below grade 9; and then 
assuming that the number of standard deviations below 
grade 6 that grade 3 would lie is as much greater than the 
9 to 6 difference in standard deviations as the 9 to 6 
difference is greater than the 12 to 9 difference. 


sively greater. At grade 6, the average Negro is 
approximately 1% years behind the average white. 
At grade 9, he is approximately 24 years behind 
that of the average white. At grade 12, he is 
approximately 3% years behind the average white. 

A similar increase in the grade-level difference 
is shown by the other two tests. On all three 
of these tests, Negroes in the metropolitan North- 
east become progressively further behind whites 
in the region as they go from grade 6 to grade 12. 
A similar result holds for Negroes in all regions, 
despite the constant difference in number of 
standard deviations. Their achievement scores 
become a progressively greater number of years 
behind the whites from grade 6 to grade 12. 

How can these two measures give such different 
results? The answer lies in the different meaning 
of a standard deviation at these grades. At the 
earlier grades, a standard deviation in white 
scores represents a smaller number of grade levels 
or years than it does at higher grades. Or in 
other words, the whites themselves are much more 
widely dispersed in terms of grade levels at the 
higher grades than at the lower ones. Again, to 
use verbal scores in the metropolitan Northeast 
as an illustration: at grade 6, about 15 percent of 
the whites are one standard deviation, or 1% 
years, behind the white average; at grade 12, 
15 percent of the whites are one standard devia- 
tion, or three and a quarter years behind the 
white average. 

Thus in one sense it is meaningful to say the 
Negroes in the metropolitan Northeast are the 
same distance below the whites at these three 
grades—that is, relative to the dispersion of the 
whites themselves. In another sense, in terms 
of grade level or year differences, the difference 
increases from grades 6 to 12. 

Tables 3.121.1, 3.121.2, and 3.121.3 show for 
all regions and for all three of these tests the 
differences between whites in the metropolitan 
Northeast and all other groups at each grade. 

This analysis of achievement test results indi- 
cates the ecology of educational disadvantage 
experienced by particular minority groups in the 
United States. A cautionary word must again be 
added: these are not the only results of schooling, 
but simply the most tangible ones, and the ones 
increasingly important for success in our society. 
Partial and incomplete though these results may 
be, they show in stark outline the differential 
skills with which different racial and ethnic—as 
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Table 3.121.1.—Verbal ability: Number of standard deviations below and number of grade levels behind the ave 
white in metropolitan Northeast, for all groups 


Standard deviation below Grade levels behind 
Race and area 


White, nonmetropolitan: 


South: =o. Sy Se ee ee 0.4 0.5 0. 

Southwest: 2c 2222 oso oe eee ee ee ee eee 2 .2 

INOthe = 22s - > Os en ee) ee ee ee 1 .2 
White, metropolitan: 

Norntheast=3 «fase. 2sen3. ue. epg oe oe te ee ae wl | ee eg |e = 

Ind Wests 5 36 OF ae BS ee wl 70 ; ‘ ; 

SOUR tee oe a we ee 2 nt hs ee 3 .2 

POUUDWCSU Sta e ee tS en eae e  ey 3 ag} 

Westen Se eke. eee oe ee ee 7) sal | 
Negro, nonmetropolitan 

South es eves ee Po ee a? ar Be Bee ee Oe 15 seer 1.9 2.5 3.9 5 | 

SOU | i ae ee ee Se ee} 15 Pw 2.0 3.3 4,’ 

IN OW; ees Sele Pe oe er re 1k 7? ro2 1 1.9 Dank 4.! 
Negro, metropolitan: 

INOKUneaS Gee oe ee ee, ee a 1.0 al ial 1.6 2.4 BR 

Midwesthes ss 2s. 2 el eS we ee A 1.0 sf) ie We 74 2.2 3a 

SO i eS See ae ee oe. een Yee 1.3 1.4 1.5 2.0 3.0 4g 

NOUUhWesteey= ott po: ie De ee ee 1? 1.4 15 1.9 2.9 4.3 

\WGS i ee ae ere 5 Bile Se aes oy Deena, LY G74 1.3 1.9 2.6 3. | 
WEexT CANE ANINCTICANS = = sate Were eee re ae is Ibe eal 2.0 2.3 om 
ET OREOMECI OA es Spee An Sn etc ee See a ere aE Meeré 14.83 04 Pail 2.9 3.{ 
iindismmamericnn<. Jo 8 eS See Se 11 1.0 Wed a7 7p | 3.¢ 
Oricnmal Ammerioni ian Yai We oily eve Fer yay ware! .6 4 15 .9 150 1% 
ee ee eee eee Oe ee eee ee el 


Table 3.121.2.—Reading comprehension: Number of standard deviations below and number of grade levels behing 
the average white in metropolitan Northeast, for all groups 
ee See © ee a) ee ee ae 


Standard deviation below Grade levels behind 
Race and area 


White, nonmetropolitan: 


SET [1 ot tga EN fee Se OD pA RS ees 

DULG ci ees ie Oe ne mee eee ove ee 

1) Gi) 0 ee Oe ae 2 eh cere a ea” oe 
White, metropolitan: 

UME ENCHD Geeta a els Sees oa Se ae Se | ee Ne ee el ee ee eR 

ETC CR a sae ea ae ee ee ee no 0 0 Ail 1 1 3 

1) Se ne ae ae ee ec a 1 2 val 3 4 ~ 

So UE | a a aes lee ee a ek ee 2 2 ml 4 7 4 

VE Sa SE ee ee ay are aie Aa aT 1 2 a2 2 5 8 
Negro, nonmetropolitan 

ROUGE nn Skok eee eee eee ee ee 1 ea: 1.6 2. Sent 4.9 

PUUlaWest= sissies eee 1h oe 10 feo) 1.4 2.4 i933 4.5 

(ao oes Taine enna an Saree sie gle Sarees 1.0 1.0 Laz 2.2 2.6 3.8 
Negro, metropolitan: 

PROMMOR AUG ae aca eaoo geek 5 ae ae ee nee 8 8) .8 1.8 2.6 2.9 

ile enteeS! 2282. aus iek: ee. ae .8 .8 8 1.8 2.3 2.8 

2) || Se ee a ee ie ree ee mat nw 9 Ba 1,2 21 3.0 3.9 

2 | en ee PS ra ee .9 a bea? is Biol 3.0 4.1 

in ewes om a esa a) Lal ie 21 Sa | 3.8 
Mexidan-Atmeriein. .2. 2) 28 i ee 1.0 1.0 1.0 2.4 2.6 3.3 
PURMOMMORHS 5:4... occu. ween eb ah Seok ee 1.4 1.2 eal ull 3.3 3.7 
PORE ATR CTAOA I acne < oe viene eka ea ee eae .9 ‘8 1.0 2.0 2.3 3.2 
AECHCAL ATIOMOAT 2 oo oc nannies nwbatatun wera alee 4 3 5 1.0 9 1.6 
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ble 3.121.3.—Math achievement: Number of standard de 
average white in metropolitan 


viations below and number of grade levels behind the 
Northeast, for all groups 


a 


Race and area 


hite, nonmetropolitan: 


‘hite, metropolitan: 
Northeast 


egro, metropolitan: 
Northeast 


Nexican American 
‘uerto Rican 
ndian American 
riental American 


Standard deviation below Grade levels behind 
6 9 12 6 9 12 7 
0.4 0.3 0.2 0.7 0.9 1.4 
2 mill 1 3 3 8 
<l m0) a 2 <k 8 
0 0 4:\ | Oe 
2 2 .2 4 6 eee 
3 2 BI »8) i 6 
il =| sl 3 3 8 
1.4 1.3 1.4 2.6 3.7 6.2 
1.3 eZ 1.2 2.4 3.2 5.6 
1.2 1.0 ih aal 2.2 2.8 Wy 
zal TAO Wa 2.0 2.8 5.2 
Weal 9 1.0 Die 2.6 4.7 
1.3 Waal 1.2 2.4 aia il 5.6 
1.3 i 1.2 2.3 3.0 nid 
1.3 ite isu 2.4 3.0 Dao 
1.2 9 8 2.2 2.6 4.1 
103) 1.2 1.0 2.8 3.4 4.8 
He 8 tf 2.0 2.4 3.9 
m3) vil ml 10 A 9 


vell as regional—groups are equipped at the end 
f public schooling. 

Obviously, a large part of this disadvantage 
wrises from the background cultures from which 
these groups came. A Negro in the rural Sonth 
ives in a cultural world for which the skills taught 
in schools appear to be largely irrelevant. As he 
rows up, these skills will become relevant, par- 
ticularly if he is to move into the larger society. 

Another part of the educational disadvantage 
derives directly from the kind of schooling to 
which he is exposed. By failing to provide him 
with the same opportunities as those provided by 
other schools, the school he attends presents him 
with an immediate disadvantage. Beyond this, 
if his school does not attempt or fails in the at- 
tempt to compensate for the cultural disadvan- 
tages with which he begins school, he can expect 
to start his adult life with the handicap given him 
by the culture in which he resides, compounded 
by the missed opportunities in schooling that this 
handicap has caused. 

In order to give some idea of the kinds of incre- 
ments to present schooling that will provide most 
gain, the first order of business is to gain some 


insight into the cultural differences among these 
various groups of children. The means of doing 
so in this survey is imprecise, based as it is on 
questionnaire responses from the children them- 
selves. Nevertheless, it will give some ideas about 
the principal areas of difference between these 
groups who achieve at such different levels in 
school. 


3.13 Aspirations and motivation 

The orientations of the children themselves 
are important indicators of both school and family 
environments. For these orientations—how they 
feel about themselves, their motivations in school, 
their aspirations toward further education and 
toward desirable occupations—are partly a result 
of the home, and partly a result of the school. 
They play a special role, for they are in part an 
outcome of education, and in part a factor which 
propels the child toward further education and 
achievement. Consequently, they will be ex- 
amined later in this secticn in both these capaci- 
ties: as a factor affected by the school, and as a 
factor that itself affects school achievement. For 
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FIGURE 3.121.2 
READING COMPREHENSION 


AVERAGE SCORES FOR WHITES AND NEGROES IN 
THE METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTHEAST REGION— 
GRADES 6, 9 & 12—PROJECTED SCORE FOR WHITES IN GRADE 3 
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FIGURE 3.121.3 
MATH ACHIEVEMENT 


AVERAGE SCORES FOR WHITES AND NEGROES IN 
THE METROPOLITAN AREAS—NORTHEAST REGION— 
GRADES 6, 9 & 12—PROJECTED SCORE FOR WHITES IN GRADE 3 


A AVERAGE WHITE SCORE 
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quite clearly, if a school does not motivate its 
students toward learning, it can hardly expect 
achievement from them. At this point, we shall 
merely give an overview of the orientations and 
motivations shown by students in these different 
racial and ethnic groups and for Negroes and 
whites, in the different regions. 

When asked the question, “If something hap- 
pened and you had to stop school now, how would 
you feel,” nearly half the 12th grade students 
responded that they ‘would do almost anything to 
stay in school” (table 3.13.1). All groups were 
similar in this. Negroes and whites were slightly 
higher than the others, and only Puerto Rican 
children indicated in any number (15.9 percent) 
that they would like to quit school. There is 
little regional variation, except that for both 
Negroes and whites, both in and outside metro- 
politan areas, the reported motivation to stay in 
school is slightly higher in the South and South- 
west than in the North and West. 

When asked about whether they wanted to be 


good students, a higher proportion of Negr 
than any other group—over half—reported t 
they wanted to be one of the best in the el 
(table 3.13.2). In every region, a considerab] 
higher proportion of Negroes than of whites gay 
this response. And again, as in the precedin 
question, both Negroes and whites more ofte 
showed this high level of motivation in the Sout 
and Southwest—15 to 20 percent more among th 
Negroes, and 10 to 15 percent more among th 
whites. Puerto Ricans again were unique in th 
proportion who responded that they were satisfie 
just to get by. 

Negroes report also more studying outsid 
school than any group except the Oriental Ameri 
cans (table 3.13.3). Here again, they—though no 
the whites—report more studying in the South an 
Southwest than in any other region. 

Negroes report a sharply lower .frequency 0 
staying away from school because they ‘didn’ 
want to come” than do whites, in every region 
of the country (table 3.13.4), matched onh 


Table 3.13.1.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th-grade pupils to question about possibility of haying to sto] 
school now for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selectec 


minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


SS eee eee St 


Race and area 


White, nonmetropolitan: 
SUL ne ee are 


White, metropolitan: 
Northeast 


South 


Negro, metropolitan: 
Northeast 


—_ 
KH PROMOWWE DDD 


Indian Americans, total 
Oriental Americans, total 
Other, total 


—_ 


Like to quit 


nN 


Don’t care Would be Try hard to | Do anything | Nonresponse 
disappointed continue to stay 

2 il 35 50 ( 
2 10 35 50 
4 12 38 44 
4 12 36 47 i 
5 12 37 43 ] 
2 8 35 54 ] 
3 10 39 47 ( 
5 12 37 44 ] 
1 15 32 49 ] 
1 15 35 46 
3 15 36 43 ] 
2 13 33 47 2 
3 14 36 44 1 
1 14 31 48 2 
il 14 31 50 2 
5 17 37 35 3 
5 15 36 37 2 
5 13 29 35 4 
i 17 35 36 2 
4 12 34 44 1 
8 15 30 33 3 
4 12 36 45 2 


Source: U-59. 
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ble $.13.2.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th grade pupils concerning their desired rank in scholarship, 
or white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selected minority groups 


or the United States, fall 1965 


re rials Middle or ig ee : Nonresponse 
35 15 2 | 1 
34 13 2 1 i 
42 18 3 if | 
41 18 3 1 1 
45 17 2 1 1 
39 13 2 1 1 
36 16 2 1 0 
46 14 2 1 1 
20 i 1 i 2 
22 7 2 1 2 
30 16 3 1 1 
32 13 4 1 2 
36 13 2 2 1 
22 8 2 1 4 
21 6 2 1 2 
30 12 3 2 3 
34 20 6 5 3 
26 14 G 13 4 
33 17 6 f 3 
37 10 3 3 1 
29 16 6 13 3 
38 15 3 2 2 


One of the 
Race and area best students 
in class 
ite, nonmetropolitan: 
Ona ee ee oe ee ee ee 46 
PRI VI OR tet oe wg a oo ee on 48 
1S) avila tore [VGC ee See 35 
iite, metropolitan: 
BmiiGustiee - ee = oa a ene a eee 36 
hi Te TA ee Sen ie ec ee es ene 38 
il, Se aS ae eee Serre 45 
BTW ORG = 2 eo ee ee 45 
I NS gS ee I ee eee 35 
gro, nonmetropolitan 
BN ie Se Ce eee a oe ee 69 
CLadiiwin ie oe en RE ae Eee See 68 
Benth Maric Westie. a5 2 cere ae eee ee 48 
‘gro, metropolitan: 
SQ URES ee es ee ese = eee 48 
“VTA ES eee oe rere Sree 48 
SLOTHTSTS A ee OSes ee ape = Aire 63 
SGN ee ee ene eee 70 
Wiese, i Se ee Se nee ome 50 
Seican Americans, sotval.-. -----=----==2----__- 33 
“cy iG) TRACI aTS UU ee ee oe ee 36 
Mamie lndiansy totilecs —. 222 a= eee 38 
fenfaleAmericans, totale ..c2_--2--.—2-----—= 46 
er US Ae aa ee 35 
otal walliracesy =.= 2 me one See ee 40 
Source: U-60. 


y the Oriental Americans. The regional dif- 
rences show a similar pattern to the previous 
iestions, with slightly less voluntary absenteeism 
the South and Southwest for both Negroes and 
hites. Also, for both Negroes and whites, 
udents from the nonmetropolitan areas report 
ightly less such absenteeism than do those in 
1e metropolitan areas. 

Consistent with the general pattern of Negro- 
hite differences in the preceding questions, 
ightly fewer Negroes than whites report having 
ad no books during the past summer (table 
13.5). 

Turning to college plans and aspirations, the 
attern is slightly different. A smaller propor- 
on of Negroes than of whites report wanting 
» go no further than high school, in each region, 
hough a slightly smaller proportion report 
ranting to finish college or go beyond (table 
13.6). More Negroes report wanting to go to 
echnical, nursing, or business school after college. 


Among the other groups, the Oriental Americans 
show by far the highest aspirations toward 
college of any group in the entire sample, 64 
percent reporting wanting to finish college or go 
beyond. 

The concrete plans for college next year ex~ 
pressed by these students show two tendencies 
in comparing Negroes with whites: fewer Negroes, 
have definite plans for college, but fewer have 
definite plans not to attend (table 3.13.7). This 
indicates the lesser concreteness in Negroes’ 
aspirations, the greater hopes, but lesser plans. 

The greater uncertainty in Negro students’ plans 
about college than those of whites is shown also 
in the lower proportion who have seen a college 
catalog or written to a college (tables 3.13.8, 
3.13.9). 

Among both Negroes and whites, more in the 
West plan to attend college than in other regions. 
More Negroes in the South and Southwest plan to 
attend than in the Northeast and Midwest. The 
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Table 3.13.3.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th-grade pupils concerning the time they spend on an ay 
school day studying outside of school, for white, and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan a 
by region, and for selected minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


No time spent 


1 hour 1% hours 2 hours 3 hours 4 or more spo : 

a ee 

eee eee ee ee ~ 

; 
19 17 24 17 6 
18 il7¢ 24 16 6 
20 17 24 15 6 
17 16 25 19 ¢¢ 
21 18 22 14 5 
18 ily 24 18 9 
19 17 23 16 6 
19 li 25 16 {/ 
14 14 23 20 12 
13 15 23 20 16 
16 iN 24 NZ) 10 
13 14 24 21 12 
7s 16 24 18 9 
13 13 25 21 13 
14 13 25 20 13 
16 14 24 18 9 
19 14 21 14 8 
15 13 20 12 9 
23 15 18 12 5 
12 14 22 21 21 
14 14 aby 13 12 
18 16 23 16 7 


Race and area studying out-| 14-hour 
side of school 

White, nonmetropolitan: 
DOUCHE 22 oc So. eee ees ere 8 9 
South west=2243 22: 24.6222 eS 8 10 
North: andiiWest- 222. ===) 2252-22" 9 10 

White, metropolitan: 

INDRUDCASts te 2 we ne ee 7 8 
MUO WESth oe ae ean 9 11 
SOU, gear pet ae eee alee 6 8 
OUUNU CS ler: =) eee See eee 8 10 
WER Tae See es ee eee 6 9 

Negro, nonmetropolitan 
SOU CMENes= 2k Se = ee ee 6 9 
DOUUNIWICS Ue ee- x aes ee et eee 4 8 
INOnUn an O: Wes. ae sets. se ee ees a 8 

Negro, metropolitan: 

INORtHGARGS2 2 e seae Oe ee 7 7 
IVITCWCS 0S 2 at == Swe Ste es eee 7 9 
SOUGHER. © 2s te ee eee ee 5 il 
SOUGM Westies 426 er eee eee 5 7 
\WGii >. Co es see ee. Bes 8 8 
Mexican Americans, total___.___._______- 12 10 
eTiencomniGans, HOUR = os eee ils ial 
American Jindians, total_-...._.._____-_- 13 12 
Oriental Americans, total...___________- bY 5 
Ghihermtotaleees. < 82-8 Fee es eee 16 11 
Motal wall vaces-= = 22 8 9 


Source: U-61. 


groups other than Negroes, whites, and Oriental 
Americans show by all indices fewer with hopes or 
plans for college. 

The very high educational aspirations of all 
groups is shown by the equally high occupational 
aspirations (table 3.13.10).?, For every group, by 
far the largest category of occupation indicated as 
the one they “think they will have” is professional. 
Overall, 35 percent of the 12th-grade students 
report planning to have a professional occupa- 
tion— though only the whites (in seven regions)— 
and the Oriental Americans are above this overall 
average. 

For each group, the proportion with this aspira- 
tion is unrealistically high, since professionals 
constitute only 13 percent of the total labor force 


? The high proportion of nonresponses for some groups 
in this and subsequent tables in this section arises because 
these questions were near the end of the questionnaire, and 
some students, particularly in low-achieving groups, did 
not finish the questionnaire. 
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in this country. But again the question shoy 
the high educational and occupational aspiratior 
that students in all these groups have. 
Altogether, the responses that these childreé 
gave to questions about their present motivatic 
in school and their future plans show some rath 
unexpected differences between groups. Apai 
from the generally high levels for all groups, tk 
most striking differences are the especially hig 
level of motivation, interest, and aspiratior 
reported by Negro students. These data al 
difficult to reconcile with the facts of Negroe 
lower rates of completion of school, and low 
college-going rate. They appear to show at lea: 
one thing: Negroes are especially strongly oriente 
toward the school as a path for mobility. Th 
finding is consistent with other research that he 
shown greater aspirations for college amon 
Negroes than among whites of comparable ec 
nomic levels. But the results suggest as well 
considerable lack of realism in aspirations, esp 


ble 3.13.4.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th-grade pupils concerning number of days they stayed away 
from school last school year just because they did not want to come, for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selected minority groups for the United States, faJl 1965 


Race and area None 1 or 2 days 3-6 days 7-15 days 16 or more | Nonresponse 
d 


ays 


1ite, nonmetropolitan: 


io] 
o 
Es 
i” 
| 

! 

1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

1 

i 

' 

' 

1 

' 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

' 
~J 
or 
e 
=) 
ew) 
= 
to 


BARON IINNGS tiene A eae es Sh eh 73 19 3 1 2 1 
Pemarthivend) Westen -8--- sscceaeasoce-n = 65 24 6 2 2 1 
nite, metropolitan: 
BGR ens te eens Se oe a ee ee 61 28 7 2 ) 1 
Gh a i ee eS ee ee 66 24 6 ”) 2 1 
oie See ee oe SOs ee ON eh Bee nee oe 69 22 4 2 3 1 
BOE Gs te 2 a ie ae ee ee ate cers 69 23 5 1 1 1 
BRR re es oo Ae ea Sa oe 56 27 8 8 4 2 
gro, nonmetropolitan 
SUG ee i ae ee re 84 10 2 1 1 2 
RITIUN WOR Go a a8 ee ae eae 86 9 2 1 0 2 
Rearntheande\y Che. = ee coe ote See ae 72 19 2 1 3 1 
gro, metropolitan: 
Nr UR GSS eee ey i ae ee 68 21 5 2 2 2 
RUIN NOCH Ue ees ae a ee ee ned 73 18 4 2 2 1 
PSTN ane J ee en age oe ee 78 13 2 1 1 5 
| Southwest------------------------------ 77 16 2 1 2 2 
\AARES|] Can Se See aR On te ee 64 19 fi 3 3 4 
Earcnn Amenicans, totale--—--- -==--------.-== 59 23 i 3 7 2 
Pemonhuicans, totale 2 ee 53 18 6 3 16 4 
menican Indians, totale —- 2-2 2--2-—-=---- a4 60 22 if 3 6 2 
Pe AMerGans, toll .------=--=---=---.-- 76 14 + 2 3 1 
fe tO ta eee ee anno ae ee aes ee 53 20 7 5 12 4 
Movelealll TAGES ae eae a te cg 2 66 22 5 2 3 2 


Source: U-63. 


Three questions were used at the 12th- and 
9th-grade levels to obtain an indication of the 
child’s self-concept. These are: 

(1) How bright do you think you are in com- 
parison with the other students in your 
grade (table 3.13.11). 

(2) Agree or disagree: I sometimes feel that 
I just can’t learn (table 3.13.12). 

(3) Agree or disagree: I would do better in. 
schoolwork if teachers didn’t go so fast 
(table 3.13.13). 

In general, the responses to these questions do 
not indicate differences between Negroes and 
whites, but do indicate differences between them 
and the other minority groups. Negroes and 
whites show similar levels of response to these 
items, though there are variations among regions. 


ally among Negroes whose responses deviate 
ost from actual rates of college-going and 
mmpletion of high school. 

There is another set of orientations of these 
nildren that may be important both as a factor 
ffecting their school achievement and as a con- 
squence of school for achievement in later life. 
‘hese are general attitudes toward themselves and 
heir environment. In this survey, two such 
ttitudes have been studied. The first is the 
hild’s sense of his own ability, his “‘self-concept.”’ 
f a child’s self-concept is low, if he feels he cannot 
ucceed, then this will affect the effort he puts 
nto the task and thus, his chance of success. It 
; true, of course, that his self-concept is affected 
yy his success in school and it is thus hard to 


liscover the effect of self-concept upon achieve- 
nent. But as a factor in its own right, it is an 
mportant outcome of education. 


Each of the other groups shows lower self-concept 
on each of these questions than does either the 
Negro sample or the white sample. 
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Table 3.13.5.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th-grade pupils regarding the number of books read d 
the summer of 1965, for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas by region, and 
selected minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


Race and area Nobooksread| 1-5 books 6-10 books 11-15 books 16-20 books 21 ce Dior’ Nonrespo: 
ooks 


White, nonmetropolitan: 


Southeast es ee 26 42 14 If 4 6 

Southwest" == =e eae eee 27 43 14 6 3 7 

Northiand West. = 522. = ee 25 46 14 6 aa 5 
White, metropolitan: 

INoninenS tHe as te ee 21 50 16 6 3 oi 

Mic westee? = 2s, SE Ue 26 45 14 6 4 5 

SOU. 3.9. 8 ee 2 a 27 43 14 6 4 6 

SOW) SS) ee ee ee ey ee 28 41 14 5 3 a 

WEN. 2 See ot ae: 25 46 15 6 3 5 
Negro, nonmetropolitan 

SOUL eee ee ee Wes 46 il7/ 8 5 5 

OUUHWCS t= 2s. = ee ae 18 49 16 8 3 4 

INorthsand West. ..2-=-------— 24 44 ily 5) 4 5 
Negro, metropolitan: ‘ 

INogihedste aca. .4-824cs-s0ces 19 AT 17 i, 4 4 : 

WG West = 5-25 a=s= 22s 25 47 14 5 4 5 

SOnbheee 2 a ee See 17 47 17 8 4 4 ; 

HOMUn West. os St o55 See 20 47 18 6 3 5 |} q 

Wiest rapa eS 24 42 15 1k 3 6 
Mexican Americans, total_--_------- 32 39 13 5 4 6 
iPwertoukicans: totalee #2. = 2 28 39 13 6 4 i : 
American Indians, total_____-_-_-_-_ 27 38 14 8 4 7 
Oriental Americans, total_.._-_-_-_- 26 43 15 1 3 6 
Opbermvo tale ee ee 27 37 13 f 4 10 

‘Notalvallinacess—= = 252 24 45 14 6 4 5 
Source: U-57. 
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able 3.13.6.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th-grade pupils on ‘‘How far do you want to go in schoo}?”’, 


for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selected minority 
groups for the United States, fall 1965 


IE EE EEE EE EEE aa ie 


Race and area ant to ‘hnish anish high Merete te maser ages Want to bi hes Nonresponse 
high school school school training finish college | or graduate 
work 
Thite, nonmetropolitan: 
SUNDER Ce, = ee oe ees 1 16 30 9 30 13 0 
en wes e hi eae 1 11 19 10 39 20 1 
North and West...---...4--.< 2 16 28 12 28 14 1 
Jhite, metropolitan: 
POO MUN OHSU: ees =o wea ei ses 1 13 24 9 32 21 1 
DM UGKi aes 1S See ee eee 1 16 25 11 30 17 1 
SUNDA ee en ee il 10 26 10 35 18 0 
BOTTITUPIWGS Ua cet eee re ny ean il 13 21 11 35 19 1 
Wester 26 ooo ee anaaee 1 9 17 17 33 22 1 
legro, nonmetropolitan 
Sines, eee ee 4 10 34 9 27 16 1 
SUH aN oe eee eee 2 6 29 10 30 22 2 
North and West. —.-.--------- 3 14 37 11 19 14 1 
Yegro, metropolitan: 
INORG Sis Oe eS See = 3 10 34 10 24 18 1 
MIGKWON LL ee Hore oe ee eee 3 7 32 12 27 19 il 
Sig: 2. Be ee See eee 3 8 29 7 29 22 2 
Si iling Gin ee ee eee 3 7 25 8 34 21 1 
WER Ge ene ee ee oe et 3 8 24 21 28 13 2 
Mexican Americans, total ---------- 5 19 26 il¢ 21 11 2 
Bwenio Ricans tovles22—-----2--—— 13 18 23 12 18 14 3 
American Indians, total-_-_---------- 3 lil 37 12 22 13 2 
Jriental Americans, total__--------- 2 4 20 9 33 31 1 
ic Dev = ys SE ee 9 13 27 10 20 Wy, 4 
Roel) allraésa—-—- a= see 2 13 26 ial 30 aly/ 2 


ee a ee 


Source: U-49. 
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Table 3.13.7.—Percent of 12th-grade pupils planning to go to co)lege next year, for white and Negro pupils in met 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selected minority groups for the United States, fall 19¢ 


Race and area 


White, nonmetropolitan: 


White, metropolitan: 


INGGUTCRSUG =e Sees ee gees ee, ee 


Negro, metropolitan: 


INontheasie. see: 2 ae S8p ee an eee 


Mexican Americans, total 
iertowkicansy total) 22-52) sees. (ee 


American Indians, total 


Oriental Americans, total 
CULT 2 LIL ea I 


Source: U-56. 
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Definitely yes 


Probably yes 


Probably not 


Definitely not 


a a ee ee 


able 3.13.8.—Percent of 12th-grade pupils who report 
whether they have ever read a college catalog, for 
white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmet- 
ropolitan areas by region, and for selected minority 


groups for the United States, fall 1965 


—————————————— nT 


Race and area 


Vhite, nonmetropolitan: 


Shh eo 

North and West_-_------- 
Vhite, metropolitan: 

NONtNeHSU.==- 20. Sasa as 


MOUGHWest.4— 326 a->=--== 
North and West--------- 
Negro, metropolitan: 
) NOT AIRS ee ee ne 
_ Midwest---------------- 
. 


Mexican Americans, total-_---- 
Puerto Ricans, total__.------- 
[Indian Americans, total___---- 
Oriental Americans, total-_ -- -- 
mermtObals X= - 5222 SSS 


otal, all races... =.-..- 


Have read 
a catalog 


Have not 


Nonre- 
sponse 


Se Bee Ooo ooo 


— 


WeENnNwWwNnwWr wre bd 


— 


eee — eee 


Source: U-54. 


Table 3.13.9.—Percent of 12th-grade pupils who replied 
whether they have ever written to or talked to a col- 
lege official about going to college, for white and Negro 
pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas 
by region, and for selected minority groups for the 


United States, fall 1965 


Race and area 


White, nonmetropolitan: 
DOUUMWHSE. ace ace nee a= 
North and West 

White, metropolitan: 
Northeast 
Midwest 


Southwest..--.-....-.... 
North and West 
Negro, metropolitan: 
INorulieastion ==. ge a 


Mexican Americans, total - ---- 
Puerto Ricans, total_--------- 
Indian Americans, total__----- 
Oriental Americans, total -_ ~~ - 
Otten totes eee er 


Motall alliraces==s=-—-_ = 


Source: U-55. 


Have Have not 
consulted | consulted | Nonre- 
college college sponse 
officials officials 
38 62 0 
38 62 0 
33 67 0 
46 54 0 
35 65 0 
44 56 0 
30 69 0) 
30 69 1 
22 77 1 
23 76 2 
26 74 1 
32 66 2 
25 74 apa 
24 73 3 
26 73 2 
25 72 3 
22 76 2 
25 t2 3 
26 72 1 
33 66 1 
29 68 3 
34 65 1 
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Table 3.13.10.—Percentage distribution of 12th-grade pupils wno reported the type of job they think they will hg 


when they finish their education, for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas | 
region, and for selected minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


Techni- Mana- | Semi- 
Race and area cal Official | gerial | skilled 
worker 


White, nonmetropolitan: 


Sales- 
man 


a 


tl 


BPrROrRFrFOOCOrRH 


Farm- 
owner 


a 


NrFNNFOCOCSOOF 


Farm- 
worker 


i=) ooooo oO o > 


oo 


Sowa oS e Ss oS 


Laborer 


ocooore 


Nr ee 


Ree WNR ee wR 


Profes- 


sional 


Skilled | Don’t 


worker 


- — 
AONNnNOnontopw 


— 


know 


eae 


ewes 


— 
> 


= _ Pan 
& oo bo oo bo 


SO aS aaa SS —— | ee Eee 


SOUDMe sae = Cae go 6 2 5 20 
Sowthwest-222 9-2. 2s i 2 4 15 
North and West_________- a 2 f 18 
White, metropolitan: 
INortheastis =. n= = J 7f 2 4 16 
IMG Wests. ==) 25 Se 8 2 5 17 
SOUtie ste. j see = wee 8 2 5 18 
Southwest... .....-222-_. 6 2 4 7/ 
Wien eran e ta ae So 8 2 4 16 
Negro, nonmetropolitan 
OUUn eae eee Uo ea 6 4 5 13 
OUMUMWEes tee = = Ss 8 2 5 12 
North and West__________ 5 3 4 21 
Negro, metropolitan: 
iINorthesst. =... 2-22 -- 8 4 3 20 
Midweste a5 222522 58 9 2 3 18 
NOUUn Mae Sa a Oe 6 2 3 12 
Houhweshs.-2% == eee 2 7 5 5 12 
VANCE 2 Sie 7 2 2 19 
Mexican Americans, total______ 6 3 5 17 
Puerto Ricans, total__...______ Wi 4 3 15 
Indian Americans, total________ 8 3 3 12 
Oriental Americans, total______ Ui. 2 4 Val 
Oiler totale 625. 2eh25 5. 10 3 6 1133 
otal, allirad¢es_. 2.2. a 2 4 Lf 


| 
SS ee ee eee eee eee ee en a 


Source: U-115. 
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_ 


_ 


So 


ble 3.13.11.—Percentage distribution of replies of 12th-grade pupils concerning how bright they think they are in 
comparison with other students ip the same grade, for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan areas by region, and for selected minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


Race and Area amo oe peek Average pee ARRINE! ne Nonresponse 
‘ite, nonmetropolitan : 
“GUI a en en Se eee ee 12 33 50 3 1 
RnTithWentia soca oo eveasemssenes eee’ sa 13 38 42 3 0 3 
Ivtorth ane West... 2 ----- seen ee 11 37 46 4 1 2 
Thite, metropolitan: 
“Sythe aes ae eae 12 Yi 46 3 1 2D 
MIU Went 8 a ae ee ee 11 40 44 4 1 2 
Phe oe tee 22 oes esa oe oases === 11 37 46 3 1 2 
MNUNCPOR tL. - 2-228 oe eee eee ee 13 38 45 2 1 3 
BON ee a) ee ee oe eee re 13 44 37 3 1 4 
legro, nonmetropolitan 
MN p hee 8 ea ee eee eee ee eae == 17 25 47 3 0 8 
ROTGh West oo. ona ee ne eee ae 17 27 46 3 0 i 
Wonihrand! WeSta.2-2s4ess=s=-2ese—=—s——— 10 30 52 4 1 3 
Yegro, metropolitan: 
INortiheastiaes =ae-e2 as. an Senet ae ee ee 8 29 52 3 1 df 
Ric west= 6 = See 22 2 eee See eae 8 28 55 4 1 4 
ROU es 90 eee 2 Sh Se SS a, ae 12 28 44 2 1 14 
Noth weste a2eeee a eae se oe ae eee 15 31 42 1 0 10 
fee Weat__... --..-----+-~-=----=2-45-=--5 "= - 9 33 40 3 1 13 
Mexican Americans, total__------------------- 8 22 53 7 3 uf 
Puerto Ricans, total------------------------- 17 21 42 4 ff 10 
indian Americans, total_--------------------- il 20 53 8 2 6 
Sriental Americans, total-_-------------------- 11 40 40 3 2 3 
paver, tOUM eo a= 2 ne en 17 25 41 3 6 9 
Total, all races___--------------------- 12 35 45 3 1 4 
Source: U-91. 
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Table 3.13.12.—Percentage distribution of replies of 
12th-grade pupils to the question—‘“‘] sometimes feel 
that I just can’t Jearn’’—for white and Negro pupils 
in metropojitan and nonmetropolitan areas by 
region, and for selected minority groups for the 
United Siates, Fal] 1965 


Race and area Agree Not Dis- Nonre- 


sure agree sponse 
White, nonmetropolitan: 
DOUUHAr eS = ne ee eee 37 15 45 2 
poutuwest--.- = 35 14 47 4 
North and West______- 39 16 43 2 
White, metropolitan: 
INortheaste.< 2-2 2 _- 39 15 43 2 
Mitdiwest2.< 55.292. 40 17 41 2 
SOUMNE Senta ts 5 37 14 47 3 
Poutbwest-....-__-_.- 39 13 44 5 
Gi as ee eee 38 16 41 5 
Negro, nonmetropolitan: 
POUL ite sei ee se 24 13 49 14 
Southwest___________- 21 15 50 15 
North and West_______ 31 16 48 6 
Negro, metropolitan: 
INOrtneaste oo eae 29 15 43 13 
Midwest gs 34 15 42 9 
SOUUM Se 23 11 42 23 
pouth west... ..-__-..._ 25 13 47 15 
WG ae ee 28 15 36 22 
Mexican Americans, total___ 38 18 33 11 
Puerto Ricans, total_______ 37 18 30 15 
Indian Americans, total ____ 44 19 30 Uf 
Oriental Americans, total __ 38 25 33 4 
Other total. ==... 22.2. 38 18 33 ill 
Total, all races______ 37 15 42 6 
Source: U-108. 


It is puzzling to some analysts that the Negro 
children report levels of self-esteem as high as 
white when there is so much in their social en- 


vironment to reduce the self-esteem of a Negro, | 


and those analysts conjecture that these responses 
may not mean what their face value suggests. 
In any case it will be valuable to examine how 
school factors affect such self-esteem, because 
many of these children do report low level of 
self-esteem, and it is clear that experiences in 
school may have an effect upon this. 

The second attitudinal factor that is included 
in this examination is the child’s sense of control 
of his environment. If a child feels that his 
environment is capricious, or random, or beyond 
his ability to alter, then he may conclude that 
attempts to affect it are not worthwhile, and 
stop trying. Such a response to one’s environ- 
ment may be quite unconscious, but merely a 
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Table 3.13.13 —Percentage distribution of replies | 
12th-grade pupils to the question—“I would 
better in schoo] if teachers didn’t go so fast’”’— 
white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and no 
metropolitan areas by region, and for selected min 
ity groups for the United States, Fall 1965 


Race and area Agree Not: Dis- No: 
sure agree 


White, nonmetropolitan: 


OUI Me as ee ee ee 25 26 47 
Soubhwest= | esse 24 22 50 
North and West______- 23 26 49 
White, metropolitan: 
Northeast___._...___- 22 24 52 | 
Midwest. 5 =e. Lae 24 25 49 
SOUUnE a 2a. Seer 24 25 48 
SOU U DIY CS (a eee 25 24 47 
Wiest <2)... 5a eee 21 23 50 
Negro, nonmetropolitan: 
SOUth + aaa ee 22 24 40 1 
SOUUhiiyes( = eee 19 23 43 15 
North and West_______ 23 28 43 F 
Negro, metropolitan: | 
Wortheast.35— s2c0 5-252 22 22 44 13 
IMindiv es tee see ene ee 21 25 44 10 
SOUUh 2s Se ees: oe 20 20 36 24 
Southwesta= ee ae 19 21 45 1a 
Wiest. Sneek 2 eee Ane 20 21 37 28 
Mexican Americans, total___ 28 25 37 1a 
Puerto Ricans, total___—___ 31 23 31 15. 
Indian Americans, total____ 26 30 37 a 
Oriental Americans, total___ 26 32 36 5 
Other totale ss =n aes 21 27 4] 11 
Total, all races______ 23 25 47 6 
Source: U-109. 


general attitude that has developed through long 
experience. The particular relevance of this 
factor for groups that have been the subject. of 
discrimination is that they have objectively had 
much less control of their environment than 
have members of the majority groups. This has 
been particularly true for Negroes. 

Three items from the questionnaire are used to 
measure the child’s sense of control of his en- 
vironment — 

(1) Agree or disagree: Good luck is more 
important than hard work for success (table 
3.13.14), 

(2) Agree or disagree: Every time I try 
to get ahead, something or somebody stops 
me (table 3.13.15). 

(3) People like me don’t have much of a 
chance to be successful in life (table 3.13.16). 


On all these items, Negroes and other minority 
ildren show much lower sense of control of their 
vironment than do whites. In metropolitan 
eas, about twice the proportion of Negroes as of 
hites give a low-control response to the “good 
ck” question. Outside metropolitan areas, 

e proportion is about three times as great. For 

e other minority groups, the low-control re- 
ponse is similarly high, being highest among the 
puerto Ricans, and lowest among the Oriental 
\mericans. 

Similar differences are found between whites and 
he minority groups for the other two questions, 
hough the differences are not quite as great. 
tis clear that the average child from each of these 
ninority groups feels a considerably lower sense 
f control of his environment than does the average 


‘able 3.13.14.—Percent of 12th-grade pupils who re- 
ported that they feel that good luck is more important 
for success than is hard work, for white and Negro 
pupils in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas 
by region, and for selected minority groups for the 
United States, fall 1965 


white child. It appears that the sense of control 
is lowest among Puerto Ricans, and among Ne- 
groes lowest for those outside metropolitan areas, 
and that except for the whites it is highest for the 
Oriental Americans. 

As indicated earlier, there is an objective basis 
for this difference in feelings of control, since 
these minority children have less chance to con- 
trol their environment than do the majority whites. 
What is not clear, however, is how much of this 
can be accounted for by school factors, how much 
by family difference, and how much by their gen- 
eral position in society. It also remains to be 
examined just how much effect this attitudinal 
factor has upon the child’s achievement in school. 
Both of these questions will be examined in study 
of the effects of school. 


Table 3.13.15.—Percentage distribution of replies of 
12th-grade pupils to the question—‘‘Every time I try 
to get ahead, something or somebo iy stops me’’— 
for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selected 
minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


i} 
Race and area Agree Not Dis- Nonre- Race and area Agree Not Dis- Nonre 
sure agree sponse sure agree sponse 
White, nonmetropolitan: White, nonmetropolitan: 
DIO UUU Le eee ee ee 4 6 89 2 South: 2-2 S53 =. se 16 22 61 2 
Southwest. ..-...-._.- 4 4 89 S Houbbwest seas. s-.e == 14 19 64 4 
North and West-_-_-__-__- 4 6 89 2 North and West------- 14 20 64 2 
White, metropolitan: White, metropolitan: 
Northesst. .=2----.-. 4 7 88 2 Northeast. == 224 - 2-2 13 19 65 2 
WVITOWeR t= os ei or 4 6 89 2 Mic WestS22 22a. 2-2 822 15 22 62 2 
DOUUh meee cee er 4 5 89 2 SOUUE= tee ae 14 19 65 3 
Southwest. ...-2- 2.222 4 5 87 4 Southwest_.-...------ 13 20 63 4 
Wiesiaeeers 2 Sb ps. oat 4 7 84 5 Wiens sae *. : Seer s Pe 12 18 65 5 
Negro, nonmetropolitan: Negro, nonmetropolitan: 
OUMDMi 28 tee ee 15 15 Bi 12 SQutie a2 ene se oe 22 22 44 12 
pouthwest----_ oie 14 15 59 2 SONU Wes tee oe 26 21 42 12 
North and West______- 14 17 64 5 North and West-__------ 24 22 49 5 
Negro, metropolitan: Negro, metropolitan: 
Nontheaste =e tes 9 9 70 iil INortheastun = 2a-o sue Ss 21 20 48 12 
Mild wertetoa sae 9 iil 73 7 Win diwest =p hae 23 22 47 8 
SO) | eee ee eee 10 itil 60 20 SOU Mec aaa eee 19 17 43 21 
Southwest__.--------- 11 10 66 13 NOUtIWeStL =.=] eee 23 22 42 13 
Wiestpes tr ee 10 12 58 20 WieStee. See eee 21 19 41 20 
Mexican Americans, total__- 11 12 68 9 Mexican Americans, total _ —- 23 22 46 10 
Puerto Ricans, total-_----_- 19 15 53 14 Puerto Ricans, total-- - ---- 30 20 36 14 
Indian Americans, total___- 11 15 68 6 Indian Americans, total_-_-- 27 28 39 14 
Oriental Americans, total__-_ 8 10 78 3 Oriental Americans, total-_-- 18 31 47 4 
BULENT GOLA as ee 14 16 62 9 @ther totale. ==. seer —n~. 29 23 38 10 
Total, all races-_----- 6 7 82 5 Motalyall Tacese=— === 16 20 59 5 
Source: U-102. Source: U-103. 
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Table 3.13.16.—Percentage distribution of replies of 
12th-grade pupils to the question—‘‘People like me 
don’t have much of a chance to be successful in life” — 
for white and Negro pupils in metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas by region, and for selected 
minority groups for the United States, fall 1965 


Race and area Agree Not Dis- | Nonre 
sure agree | sponse 
White, nonmetropolitan 
NOUther ss eeees a8 oe 6 12 80 2 
Southwest._..=...____ 5 11 80 4 
North and West_______ 6 12 80 3 
White, metropolitan 
Nontheast=2.2--5 22... 5 11 81 3 
Midwest: 292 = sate... 6 12 80 2 
SOU ees 2 ee ee 6 10 80 4 
southwest..-......-=. 4 il 80 5 
WICRiRAS ee eee oe 6 12 we 5 
Negro, nonmetropolitan 
DOUG DE se ee Bese lil 16 59 14 
Southwest. = 11 16 58 15 
North and West_______ 15) 19 60 7 
Negro, metropolitan: 
Northeast. 2") 0 2.3 12 15 60 14 
Midwest__________-__- 13 16 62 10 
SOUUhE aten ee Sees 10 UW 54 24 
Southwest. 54-0) = lal 15 58 15 
WGA 3, eS Be 13 13 52 23 
Mexican Americans, total___ 12 19 59 iil 
Puerto Ricans, total______-_ 19 19 46 155 
Indian Americans, total____ 14 25 54 G 
Oriental Americans, total__-_ 9 24 63 5 
Other totale--= Pe 15 22 52 12 
Total, alliraces._______ 7 13 74 6 
Source: U-110. 


3.2 Relation of 
achievement 


school factors to 


Differences in educational outcomes of minority 
groups and whites in standard tests such as these 
may be viewed as one measure of the educational 
disadvantage suffered by these groups—a disad- 
vantage stemming partly from the schools, partly 
from the community, partly from the home. 
There can be no doubt that this deficiency is a real 
and serious disadvantage, since these tests meas- 
ured some of the major skills necessary for further 
education and for occupational advancement in 
modern society. 

The amount of educational disadvantage is large 
indeed. It is largest for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, and smallest for Orientals. For Negroes, 
it is largest in the South outside metropolitan 
areas, and in those areas where it is largest, the 
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amount of disadvantage grows notably as the 
child goes from grade 1 to grade 12. These fact 
themselves suggest something about the source 
of difference in achievement, for it is in the parts 
of the country where schools have least resources 


begin with and continues to grow. Howeve : 
these results give only bare indications of the 
sources of disadvantage. How much arises from 
the home? How much arises from the com 
munity? How much arises from the school! 
What are the elements in the home and in the 
school that put some minority group children at 
such a disadvantage? 

These questions will be studied by examining, 
within each of the racial and ethnic groups, the 
sources of educational disadvantage. In the 
analysis, a child’s achievement is related to various 
possible explanatory factors in his school, as well 
as to other factors that are crdinarily related to 
achievement, such as his home background and his 
attitudes. Before examining the results, it is 
necessary to present briefly the manner in which 
statistical analysis relates achievement to a given 
factor when a number of other factors are oper- 
ating at the same time. Figure 3.2.1 shows 
hypothetical data on pupil achievement scores. 
There are only a few scores given because the only 
purpose of this figure is to illustrate the method. 
The points are marked a, b, c, d, e, f, g, and h; and 
each one, let us assume, represents a score of a 
pupil from a different school with the height of the 
point above the horizontal line being the score 
(marked on the left vertical line). A great many 
factors cause these scores to be different: the 
pupil’s ability and motivation, family interest and 
background, school characteristics, attitudes of 
the pupil’s peers, his alertness on the day of the 
test, community attitudes which SeDPaRt edu- 
cation, and so on. 

Now let us assume we wish to measure the rela- 
tion of one factor out of many to these scores, 
and in particular the factor expenditure per pupil 
by the school. That factor becomes the scale 
of the lower horizontal line and the points are 
placed above that scale according to the expendi- 
ture of the school which the pupil attends. Thus 
the point marked ‘‘c” indicates that this pupil 
(with score of 38) attended a school with a per 
pupil expenditure of $430 per year; the point 
“f” represents a pupil in a school which spends 
$490 per pupil per year, whose score was 52. 
The overall variability (or variance) of these 
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scores is measured by drawing the horizontal 
dashed line at their average value (49 in this 
illustration) and using the distances (vertical 
dashed lines) of the scores from that average line. 
The common index of variability or variance is 
the sum of the squares of these distances. 

The next step is to construct a slant line in 
such a way that the squares of the vertical dis- 
tances of the points from the slant line are 
collectively as small as possible. ‘The squares of 
these vertical distances—shown by the solid lines 
joining the points to the slant line—will, col- 
lectively, be smaller than the squares of the vertical 
dashed lines. The percent by which they are 
smaller is said to be the ‘‘amount of variability” 
or the “amount of variance” ‘explained’ or 
“secounted for” by the factor. Thus in figure 
3.2.1, if the squares of the solid vertical distances 
from the solid line were 95 percent as large, 
collectively, as the squares of the dashed vertical 
distances from the horizontal dashed line, then 
one would state that ‘5 percent of the variance in 
pupil scores is accounted for by the school’s 
expenditure per pupil.” To illustrate better the 
rationale for this kind of analysis, there is shown in 
figure 3.2.2 a case in which a single (hypothetical) 
factor accounts for practically the whole of the 
variance between scores; the solid vertical lines 
are collectively, only a small fraction of the length 
of the dashed vertical lines collectively. Simi- 
larly, for example, if all children in schools with 
high per-pupil expenditure achieved very highly, 
and all those in schools with low per-pupil expendi- 
ture achieved very poorly, then the statistical 
analysis would show that per pupil expenditure 
accounts for a very large part of the variation in 
achievement. 

There are a variety of precautions necessary in 
interpreting the results of such analyses. They 
do not prove that the factor caused the variation; 
they merely indicate that the two are related. 
For example, if we found that per-pupil expenditure 
accounted for much of the variation in achieve- 
ment, the relation might nevertheless be a result 
of factors which are themselves associated with 
both achievement and expenditure, such as the 
economic level of the families from which these 
children come. In many cases these factors can 
be statistically controlled; but cautions in inter- 
pretation remain necessary. <A technical appendix 
to section 3.2 has been included, and a review of 
that appendix will aid in interpretation of the 
results in this section. 
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Had a number of years been available for thi 
survey, a quite different way of assessing effects of 
school characteristics would have been possible 
that is, examination of the educational growth over 
a period of time of children in schools with different 
characteristics. This is an alternative and if 
some ways preferable method of assessing the 
effects of school characteristics. It, too, requires 
caution in interpretation, because the various 
factors that could account for differences in growth 
are usually themselves associated, and also be- 
cause the rate of growth bears a complex relation 
to the initial state. 

It should be recognized that the results of such 
an analysis of growth might differ in some ways 
from the results of the present analysis. If the 
sources of variations in achievement were less 
complex, the results would not differ; but here, as 
for most matters of human behavior, relationships 
are complex. Thus, the present analysis should be 
complemented by others that explore changes im 
achievement over a large span of time. 


3.21. The criterion of achievement 


The criterion of achievement used throughout 
most of this examination of school effects is the 
student’s score on the verbal ability test, a vo- 
cabulary test measuring verbal skills. The deci 
sion to use this criterion was arrived at only after 
an extensive comparison of this test with other: 
administered in the survey. In the investigations 
that led to this decision, certain results about 
performance on these tests were obtained. While 
some of these results are recognized by some 
educators, they are far from universally recog: 
nized. To understand these results, it is usefw 
first to examine the two purposes for which such 
tests are used in schools. 

Some standardized tests used in schools aré 
ordinarily labeled ‘‘achievement tests,” and other 
are labeled ‘“‘ability tests,’ with the former used tc 
measure what a child has learned, and the lattet 
used to measure his ability to learn. School: 
characteristically use “achievement tests’ as ¢ 
measure of how well the child has learned the 
material of a specific course. Schools character- 
istically use “ability tests’ as ways of assigning 
students to classes, using the test as a measure of 
the child’s preparation and capacity to learn the 
material of a specific course. 

The ability tests have been in the past, and aré 
often still, termed “intelligence tests’ or ‘IG 


ts,” and seen as measures of more fundamental 
nd stable mental abilities, but recent research 
oes not support that view. Ability tests are 
mply broader and more general measures of 
ducation, while achievement tests are narrower 
easures directed to a restricted subject area. 
he findings of this survey provide additional 
vidence that the “ability” tests are at least as 
nuch affected by school differences as are the 
‘achievement”’ tests. 


‘able 3.21.1.—Percent of yariation in achievement 
between schools for each ethnic group (average over 
4 grades at which all 4 tests were given, grades 3-12) 


Reading | Mathe- 
Nonver- | Verbai | compre- matics 
bal ability} ability hension | achieve- 
ment 
fexican-Americans____| 20.91 | 23.05 | 20. 63 19. 30 
uerto Ricans__._____- 25. 62 | 25. 66 | 22. 55 21. 63 
ndian Americans______| 21. 52 | 28.00 | 23. 17 21. 68 
riental Americans____| 18.54 | 16.58 | 15. 76 ilyiGusil 
Vegroes: 
INjOpthie ce. 2 3. 5. DL 78, | 15; 50) | 138; 17 nh yds 
SO UGH ee oe oe 19, 33 | 21.57 | 17. 08 14, 92 
Vhites 
INOCHNE = 2. =o a ok 6. 81 9. 80 7. 88 8. 63 
DOUG hese oS eS 10. 66 | 11. 84 9. 26 | 9. 42 


1 Throughout the analysis of variations in test scores “South” refers to the 
ombination of the 2 regions previously named ‘“‘South” and “Southwest” 
yhile “‘North”’ refers to the remainder of the United States. 

The specific results are as follows: 

1. If the variation in individual test scores is 
eparated into two components, that within 
chools, and that between, a greater effect of school 
actors should show up as greater between-school 
ariance. As table 3.21.1 shows, the percent of 
ariance that lies between schools is slightly greater 
or the “‘ability” tests than for the ‘‘achievement?’ 
ests. 

As the table shows, school-to-school variance 
s generally greatest for the verbal ability test, 
lext for the nonverbal ability test, next for reading 
omprehension, and mathematics achievement. 
This is indirect evidence that variations among 
choois have as much or more effect on the ‘ability 
est”’ scores as on the ‘“‘achievement test’’ scores. 

2. Some considerable part of the school-to- 
chool variation shown in table 3.21.1 is at- 
Tibutable to differences in the composition of 
he student body in different schools, and not to 
lifferences in school effectiveness. Such initial 
tudent body differences should show up most 


strongly in the early grades, and the results of 
school effects most strongly in the later grades. 
Consequently, if a school’s primary effect were 
upon achievement test scores, the school-to- 
school variation in achievement test scores should 
be larger, relative to that of the ability test 
scores, in later years in school. But table 3.21.2 
shows that it is the “achievement tests” which 
show most decline from grade 3 to grade 12 
in school-to-school differences. This suggests that 
the “ability tests” are even more responsive to 
school differences than are the “achievement 
tests.” (The fact of a decline itself, such as be- 
tween grades 6 and 9, is a point that will be 
examined in the next section. Grades cannot be 
directly compared in the absolute size of their 
school-to-school variation, because of different 
sizes of schools at elementary and secondary 
levels.) 

3. When we attempt to explain the variance in 
individual achievement by use of school character- 
istics, holding family background constant, a 
higher proportion of the ability test score is ex- 
plained than that of the achievement test score. 
This is shown for grade 12, Negroes and whites, 
in table 3.21.3. 

This table provides more direct evidence that 
school variations have more effect on the ability 
scores than on the achievement scores, for more 
variation in ability test scores is accounted for, 
in every case, than in either of the achievement 
test scores. 

4. If school factors affected reading comprehen- 
sion scores more than verbal ability scores, then 
holding verbal ability constant should not reduce 
greatly the variance in reading comprehension 
explained by school factors. Thus a direct com- 


Table 3.21.2.—School-to-schcol yariations (as percent 
of the total variation in achievement) at each grade 
level (averages for Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Indian Americans, Oriental Americans, Northern and 
Southern Negroes, and Northern and Southern whites) 


12 9 6 3 1 
Nonverbal ability___|13.99 |18.97 |22.29 |17.33 | 18.16 
Verbal ability___-_--- 16.61 |15.61 |21.36 22.41 ly (ards! 
Reading compre- 
NEGSIONe eon oe 13.24 11298" L8s5e |ZOn8b7 |e 
Mathematics 
achievement_- ---- 105d: |WSOF Sea aS eee ek 


Table 3.21.3.—Percent of variation explained in scores 
on 4 tests by selected school characteristics for 
Negroes and whites, after student background effects 
are controlled, for grade 12. (Background variables 
controlled are shown in table 3.221.1) 


Negroes Whites 
Ver- | Non-|Read- Ver- | Non-|Read- 
bal | ver- | ing |Math]| bal | ver- | ing |Math 
bal bal 
-10 teacher 
variables___-_-- 7 .21/5.21/4. 46/2 .06}/1 .29)1.19/0.23)0.61 
18 school 
variables-___- -- 6.54/5.7815.00/2.12/2.02| .81| .62| .90 


parison was made, using reading comprehension 
with and without verbal ability constant, and 
verbal ability with and without reading com- 
prehension constant. In all cases, family back- 
eround factors were held constant. The results 
are shown in table 3.21.4. 


Table 3.21.4.—Percent of variance in reading compre- 
hension and verbal ability explained by 39 teacher, 
school, and student body variables, at grade 12, with 
family background characteristics controlled, each 

without (*“‘No’’) and with (“‘Yes’’) the other controlled 


Negroes Whites 


Reading 
comprehension 


Reading Verbal ability 


Verbal ability 
comprehension 


10.79| 2.14 | 14.84) 6.58 | 2.53 | 1.97 | 5.70 | 5.15 


| 


For both Negroes and whites, the variance 
explained in reading comprehension is reduced 
proportionately more by controlling for verbal 
ability than is the variance in verbal ability re- 
duced by controlling for reading comprehension. 

5. One may ask finally whether schools are exert- 
ing more influence independent of family back- 
ground on reading comprehension than on verbal 
skills measured in the verbal-ability test. If this 
were so, the relation between family background 
factors and reading comprehension should decline 
more over the years of school than the relation 
between family background and verbal ability. 
However, this is not the case; the change in the 
relation of background to reading comprehension 
parallels directly the changes that will be shown 
in table 3.221.3 for verbal skills. It appears clear 
that schools affect verbal skills measured by both 
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tests, and affect them to a similar degree, exce 
that the differences between schools show 
somewhat more clearly in performance on th 
verbal-skills test. 

The result of this investigation in its implic 
tions for testing and classification of studen 
is clear: The scores on ability tests are at le 
as much affected by school differences on s 
veyed characteristics as are scores on achievemen 
tests. 

What is the explanation for the fact that the 
ability test scores show more holo 
variation, and appear to be more affected by diffe 
ences in school characteristics than achievement 
test scores? The answer seems to lie in the fact 
that achievement tests cover material that is 
nearly the same in all school curriculums, toward 
which all schools teach alike, while the ability 
tests cover material that the school teaches more 
incidentally, and thus with more differential suc- 
cess. Consequently, student bodies that differ 
at the beginning of school become slightly mor 
alike with respect to the skills most directly 
related to a standard curriculum, but do not 
with the skills in which the curriculum is less 
standard. | 

The difference between these two types of tests 
appears more fully in table 3.21.5, in which the 
school-to-school component of variation is cor- 
rected for the number of schools, to give an esti- 
mate of the school-to-school component of the 
variance relative to the sum of both variance 
components. 

The similarities between schools tend to com- 
press the school-to-school component of variance 
in subjects toward which the curriculum is 
directed; the differences between schools became 
evident in the things their students learn, covered 
in ability tests, that are not as directly related to 
the curriculum. This does not mean that the 
school affects less their learning of these latter 
skills, for they are learned differently in different 
schools, as the relatively higher school-to-school 
component of variance in table 3.21.5 shows. 

The effects of school differences should then 
show up, as the preceding tables indicate they do, 
not so much in school differences in achievement 
on tests toward which curriculum is directed, as 
in school differences in achievement on tests less 
directly related to the curriculum. As a conse- 
quence of this, the verbal-ability test constitutes 
the best measure of differences in achievement 
affected by differences between schools. 


Other related points also confirm the use of this 
est score for assessing the apparent effects of 
chools. It showed the highest correlations, at all 

ade levels and for all racial and ethnic groups 
tudied in the survey, with other test scores. It 
ppeared, consequently, to measure much of what 

e other tests measure, but to be more reliable 
n doing so. Thus the verbal-ability test, in 
eality a verbal-achievement test, will be used as 
he criterion of achievement throughout the sub- 
sequent sections of part 3. 


‘able 3.21.5.—School-tc-schoo) compenent of total 
yariance expressed as percent of both variance com- 
ponents at each grade leve]. Averages for Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indian Americans, Orien- 
ta] Americans, Northern and Southern Negroes, and 
Northern and Southern whites (corrected for number 
of degrees of freedom due to number of schools) 


Grades 


12 9 6 3 1 


Nonverbal ability ___|11.89 |12.14 |23.92 |14.89 | 17.20 
Terbal ability_______ 16.25 |14.70 |21.27 |23.56 | 16.54 
Leading comprehen- 

Jj aa ae 10280) | 9:02, 116.29) 120.70) |-.--.. 
Vilathematics 

achievement-_-_--.-_ 6.72 | 9.00 |15. 74 |20.94 |_____- 


3.22 School-to-school variations in achieve- 
ment 


The question of first and most immediate 
mportance to this survey in the study of school 
ffects is how much variation exists between the 
ichievement of students in one school and those 
f students in another. For if there were no 
variation between schools in pupils’ achievement, 
t would be fruitless to search for effects of dif- 
erent kinds of schools upon achievement. 

Thus the variation in achievement that exists 
yetween schools represents an upper limit to the 
affect of factors that distinguish one school from 
mother in its ability to produce achievement. 
But other factors as well may be responsible for 
hese variations in achievement from school to 
school. It may be useful to list possible factors 
that could be involved in school-to-school achieve- 
nent differences. 

Possible sources of school-to-school variation in 
ichievement are— 

1. Differences from one school to another in 
school factors affecting achievement. 


2. Differences from one community to an- 
other in family backgrounds of individual 
including abilities of students. 

3. Differences from one community to an- 
other in influences outside school, apart 
from the student’s own family. 

Possible sources of within-school variation in 
achievement— 

1. Differences in pupils’ abilities in the same 
school. 

2. Differences in family backgrounds of the 
pupils in the same school. 

3. Differences in school experience among 
students within the same school (i.e., 
different teachers, different courses, etc.). 

4. Different influences within the community 
on different students toward achievement 
(such as community attitudes which may 
discourage high achievement among lower 
status children, and encourage it among 
higher status children). 

These two lists indicate that the finding of 
school-to-school variation in achievement is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient basis for inferring the 
effect of school factors; other factors can cause 
variations among schools, and school factors can 
cause variations within a school. Nevertheless, 
when we find school-to-school variations in 
achievement, we can proceed with the use of the 
appropriate techniques, one step toward the 
identification of school factors producing different 
levels of achievement in different schools. 

The effect of school factors in producing varia- 
tions within a school cannot be assessed in this 
study, because data were not gathered on the dif- 
ferential experiences within school, such as the 
particular set of teachers in a school who had 
taught each student (except for those experiences 
that are highly dependent on a student’s achieve- 
ment itself; for example, the number of mathe- 
matics courses he has taken). 

Thus the effects of school factors studied in this 
survey must manifest themselves in school-to- 
school variation in achievement. The task be- 
comes one of separating the three possible sources 
of such variation, so that some idea can be gained 
of the magnitude of school effects. 

Ordinarily, when one finds that the level of 
achievement in one school is much higher than 
the achievement in another, there comes to his 
mind these sources of difference: The different 
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students with which the school begins, the dif- 
ferent community settings, or student body 
climates which encourage or fail to encourage high 
achievement, and the differences in the school 
itself. When we find school-to-school variation 
in achievement, we shall keep these same sources 
of variation in mind. Part of the subsequent 
analysis will be an attempt to separate them out, 
so that some assessment of the effect of each can 
be made. 

For each racial and ethnic group there is a total 
variation of test scores that can be divided into 
two parts: (1) a part consisting of the variations 
of individual scores of pupils in a school about the 
average score of his ethnic group in the school— 
this is the within-school variance; (2) a part con- 
sisting of the variations of the school averages 
about the average score for the Nation or re- 
gion—this is the school-to-school or the be- 
tween-school variance. Table 3.22.1 exhibits 
the percentage that the between-school variance 
is of the total variance. Examination of the 
figures shows that the between-school part of the 
variance is about 5 percent to 35 percent of the 
total variance. 


Table 3.22.1.—Percent of total variance in individual 
verbal achievement scores that lies between schools* 


Grades 


Mexican-Americans__|20. 20 |15. 87 |28. 18 |24. 35 | 23. 22 
Puerto Rican__-_-____ 22, 30 |21. 00 |31. 30 |26.65 | 16. 74 
Indian Americans___|30. 97 |24. 44 |30. 29 |37. 92 | 19. 29 
Oriental Americans__| 5. 07 | 5. 64 |22. 47 |16. 25 9. 54 


Negro South... .-.-. 22. 54 |20. 17 |22. 64 |34. 68 | 23. 21 
Negro North. ______ 10. 92 |12. 67 |13. 89 |19. 47 | 10. 63 
White South________ 10. 11 | 9.13 |11. 05 |17. 73 | 18. 64 


*Corrected for degrees of freedom. See p. 327. 


This table leads to the first important result in 
the assessment of school factors associated with 
achievement: School to school variations in 
achievement, from whatever source (community 
differences, variations in the average home back- 
ground of the student body, or variations in school 
factors), are much smaller than individual varia- 
tions within the school, at all grade levels, for 
all racial and ethnic groups. This means that 
most of the variation in achievement could not 
possibly be accounted for by school differences, 
since most of it lies within the school. The 
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table presents only the results for verbal achiev 
ment, but as section 3.21 indicated, the resul 
hold equally or even more strongly for other te 
scores. This result indicates that despite tl 
wide range of diversity of school facilities, curriey 
lum, and teachers, and despite the wide diversit 
among student bodies in different schools, oy 
70 percent of the variation in achievement 
each group is variation within the same studen 
body. The school-to-school difference is eve 
less than overall figures for all groups indicate 
because the school-to-school differences are gener 
ally least for Negroes and whites, and it is these 
groups which are numerically greatest. Conse 
quently, only about 10 to 20 percent of the tote 
variation in achievement for the groups that 
numerically most important lies between differen 
schools. 

A further examination of table 3.22.1 gives some 
indication of the possible sources of the school-to: 
school differences. The existence of variations 
among schools gives no indication of whether these 
differences are related to school factors, com- 
munity differences in support of school achieve- 
ment, or background differences. However, 


school factors or community differences in support 
ofschool achievement, then the school-to-schod 
differences would increase over the grades i 
school. (Because of different school sizes i 
elementary and secondary schools, direct compari 
son can be made only up through grade 6.) 
However, this is not the case; there is no consistent 
increase for all groups in grades 1-6, and only ¢ 
slight increase when an average of all groups i 
taken. Grade 1 is the crucial case here, because 
the tests were given shortly after the beginning 
of school, and thus school factors could have had 
little effect—nor could community factors outside 
the family have had much effect (except insofar 
as they acted through the family). Thus, the 
school-to-school component of test score variance 
at grade 1 is almost wholly a measure of the skills 
with which children in different schools begin 
school. And as table 3.22.1 indicates, this school- 
to-school component is already large at grade 1, 
for whites as large as that at grade 3. Thus the 
larger part of school-to-school variation in achieve- 
ment appears to be not a consequence of effects 
of school variations at all, but of variations in 
family backgrounds of the entering student bodies. 

A reasonable conclusion is, then, that our schools 
have great uniformity insofar as their effect on the 


arning of pupils is concerned. The data suggest 

at variations in school quality are not highly 

lated to variations in achievement of pupils. 
ection 3.1 showed this indirectly, in that achieve- 

ent of those minority groups with poorest family 
ackgrounds not only began lowest but remained 
o. Here, the comparison is wholly within each 

oup, and indicates that the relative lack of effect 
f the school which is suggested by comparison 
mong ethnic groups is true for variations in 
chievement within each group as well. The 
resent data suggest why the minorities that begin 
vith an educational disavantage continue to 
xhibit this disadvantage throughout the twelve 
rades of school: The school appears unable to 
xert independent influences to make achievement 
evels less dependent on the child’s background— 
nd this is true within each ethnic group, just as it 
s between groups. 

There are differences among the different ethnic 
Toups in school-to-school variation in achieve- 
nent. First, comparison of Negroes and whites 
hows important differences. The school-to- 
chool variations in achievement are larger in the 
South than in the North for both Negroes and 
vhites. However, it is among the Negroes that 
hese school-to-school variations are especially 
igh in the South. This result, coupled with the 
act that for the Negroes and the other minority 
roups, the school-to-school component of vari- 
ce increases from grade 1 to grade 3, while it 
loes not for whites, leads to a third important 
esult of the section. Indirect evidence suggests 
hat school factors make more difference in 
.chievement for minority group members than for 
vhites; for Negroes, this is especially true in the 
South. This result suggests that insofar as varia- 
ions in school factors are related to variations in 
ichievement, they make most difference for 
yhildren of minority groups. The evidence is 
mly indirect here, and the point requires further 
Xamination when school factors are explicitly 
tudied in a later section: But at this point the 
ndirect evidence suggests that it is those children 
vho come least prepared to school, and whose 
ichievement in school is generally low, for whom 
he characteristics of a school make the most 
lifference. 

These results suggest (and subsequent sections 
vill reinforce this suggestion) that these children 
nay be thought of as differing in sensitivity to 
variations in school quality. The data indicate 
that the least sensitive are in general those children 


from groups where achievement is highest at the 
beginning of school (and remains so), and the 
most sensitive are those with lowest initial levels 
of achievement. A rough order of the sensitivity 
to school effects can be obtained by inspection of 
table 3.22.1, giving perhaps the following order 
from high to low sensitivity: 

Puerto Rican Negro, North 

Indian American Oriental American 

Mexican-American White, South 

Negro, South White, North 

Since it is important to assess whether in fact 
there is this general difference in sensitivity to 
school effects, the data in succeeding tables will 
be presented in the order indicated above. Thus 
if there is a general difference in sensitivity to 
school effects, the size of the relationship te 
school factors shown in subsequent tables should 
tend to become progressively less, moving down 
the table. 

The overall results of this examination of 
school-to-school variations in achievement can be 
summed up in three statements: 

1. For each group, by far the largest part of 
the variation in student achievement lies 
within the same school, and not between 
schools. 

2. Comparison of school-to-school variations 
in achievement at the beginning of grade 1 
with later years indicates that only a small 
part of it is the result of school factors, in 
contrast to family background differences 
between communities. 

3. There is indirect evidence that school 
factors are more important in affecting the 
achievement of minority group students; 
among Negroes, this appears especially so 
in the South. This leads to the notion of 
differential sensitivity to school variations, 
with the lowest achieving minority groups 
showing highest sensitivity. 

In examining the ability of school variations to 
account for variance in individual achievement, 
these school-to-school variations in table 3.22.1 
will constitute a kind of upper limit. Thus, in 
some cases, it will be useful to study the variance 
accounted for by a given factor relative to this 
upper limit, as well as to the overall variation in 
achievement. Two different questions are being 
answered: When the total variation in individual 
achievement is the standard, the question is what 
part of individual achievement can this variable 
account for? When the school-to-school variation 
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from table 3.22.1 is the standard, the question is 
what part of the school-to-school variation in 
achievement does the variable account for? 

To continue the focus on the overall effective- 
ness of particular factors, the subsequent tables 
will report percent of individual variance ac- 
counted for. Obviously, the amount accounted 
for will be quite low, since the upper limit is itself 
low. To determine the proportion of school-to- 
school variance accounted for, the numbers in 
table 3.22.1 may be taken as upper limits. 

3.221 The influence of student background 
factors on achievement.—Before examining the 
relation of school characteristics to student 
achievement, it is useful to examine the influence 
of student background characteristics. Because 
these background differences are prior to school 
influence, and shape the child before he reaches 
school, they will, to the extent we have succeeded 
in measuring them, be controlled when examining 
the effect of school factors. This means that the 
achievement differences among schools which are 
due only to differences in student input can be 
in part controlled, to allow for more accurate 
examination of the apparent effects of differences 
in school or teacher factors themselves. 

It is useful, then, at the outset, to examine the 
relation of these background factors to achieve- 
ment, to get a view of some of the family factors 
that predispose children to learn well or poorly in 
school. ‘The survey cannot investigate the effects 
of background factors in detail, but it is critically 
important to control as much of their effect as 
possible before examining school factors. 

A preliminary analysis of the relation of par- 
ticular background factors to achievement showed 
that family background differences measured in 
this survey could be clustered into eight variables. 
The relation of these variables to achievement 
will be examined only at grades 12, 9, and 6, 
since several of the questions were not (and most 
could not have successfully been) asked of the 
children at grades 3 and 1. (Except where indi- 
cated below, the question numbers refer to the 
12th and 9th grade questionnaires. If the ques- 
tion content differs for the sixth grade, indication 
will be made.) 


A (1) (Grades 9 and 12) Urbanism of background (based 
on Q6 and Q21 about community in which self and mother 
grew up); (2) (Grade 6) Migration (based on Q3 and Q13 
about own and mother’s birthplace). 

B Parents’ education (based on Q19 and Q20 about 
mother’s and father’s education). 
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C Structural integrity of the home (based on Q18 an 


Q17 about mother and father in the home). ; 
D Smallness of family (number of brothers and sisters 


i i i ion) (based on Q10). 
- ema aewer re on Q31, Q32, Q33, Q34, Q3 
and Q38: TV, telephone, record player, refrigerator 

i acuum cleaner). 
Sie vaibestal a es (based on Q35, Q36, Qal 
Q41, and Q42: Dictionary, encyclopedia, daily newspaper 
magazines, books. Last two items missing in 6th grade 

G Parents’ interest (based on Q26 and Q30: Talk with 
parents about school; anyone read to you when small). | 

H Parents’ educational desires (based on Q24, Q26, 
Q27, Q28, and Q29: How good a student do mother and 
father want child to be; how far in school do mother ang 
father want child to go; attendance at PTA. Last three 
items missing in 6th grade). 

These clusters of variables range from factors in 
the parents’ background (father’s and mother’s 
education, urbanism of background) to factors 
which describe the present interest in his school 
work that his parents show. In all cases, the 
data are based on the child’s report, which may in- 
clude distortions or misperceptions or absence of 
information, especially at grade 6. 

One way of examining the influence of back- 
ground factors on achievement is to examine the 
percent of within-school variance and the percent 
of school-to-school variance accounted for by 
these family factors. First, taking the school- 
to-school variations as given, and examining 
the added variance accounted for by family back- 
ground characteristics shows what portion of the 
within-school variance may be accounted for by 
these factors. This is a severe restriction, because 
from table 3.221.2 it appears that much of the 
school-to-school variance is itself a result of family 
background differences. Table 3.221.1 shows at 
grades 12, 9, and 6, the variation accounted for at each 
of these stages, first by the objective conditions in 
the home, as reported by the child, then by these 
plus “subjective” background factors, and finally, 
in addition, by his own attitudes. The table 
shows that at each grade level, the amount of 
within-school variance accounted for by these fac- 
tors taken together is of the same order of magni- 
tude as the variance associated with school-to- 
school factors. For whites and for Oriental 
Americans especially, the percent of within-school 
variance accounted for by objective family condi- 
tions (b), and those plus subjective family condi- 
tions (¢) is very great. For all groups, the total 
variance accounted for, including the school-to- 
school variation (column a) and the within-school 
variation explained by background and attitudes, 


petween oV percent and oV percent OF the total 
iance in achievement. 
Second, we may ask about the proportion of 
ool-to-school variance accounted for by back- 
ound factors. Taking the variance in column 
) of table 3.221.1 as the total variance to be ex- 
ained, the question becomes what percent of this 
hool-to-school variance is accounted for by these 
me background factors? Table 3.221.2 shows 


ble 3.221.1.—Percent of variance accounted for in 
yerbal achievement at grades 6, 9, and 12, by succes- 
sively adding additional factors 


Variance associated with school-to-school differences (measured and 
unmeasured),! B objective background factors (as reported by student) 
added (A through F); C subjective background factors added (G and H); 
D child’s attitudes added (1) interest in school, (2) self-concept, (3) control 
of environment] 


A A+B A+B+C | A+B4C+D 
rade 12: 
Puerto Ricans_----- 23.40 | 24.69 | 26.75 31. 54 
Indian Americans___|24.13 | 30.73 | 34.81 43. 61 
Mexican Americans_/20.07 | 22.60 | 26.09 34. 33 
Negro, South_---_-- 22.15 | 26.17 | 28.18 38.97 
Negro, North_--_-- MLSs | tore ||| Lose 31.04 
Oriental Americans_| 2.33 | 18.65 | 21.99 32. 04 
White, South______- 10.39 | 18.14 | 24.06 39. 07 
White, North_-____- Seo be| iGeey | eileanles 40. 09 
Negroes, total-_-_---- 20.90 | 24.73 | 27.31 38.18 
Whites, total______- 9.49 | 17.93 | 26. 42 39. 80 
rade 9: 
Puerto Ricans-_----- 1607 | SO.TT 21588 30. 41 
Indian Americans___|19.75 | 25.89 | 29.31 36. 64 
Mexican Americans_|20. 28 | 25.26 | 27.79 34.10 
Negro, South_------ 18.55 | 22.84 | 26.93 38. 88 
Negro, North----..- 8.96 | 13.84 | 17.73 30. 48 
Oriental Americans_| 7.36 | 17.58 | 27.66 34.93 
White, South_______|10. 50 | 21.54 | 26.63 42.09 
White, North_-____- Soin) 19,32) |) 2ondo 39. 56 
Negroes, total-_-_- --- 17.43 | 21.68 | 25.47 37. 21 
Whites, total__----- 10.00 | 20.78 | 26. 57 40.90 
srade 6: 
Puerto Ricans__-__-|22.49 | 34.25 | 36.40 40.35 
Indian Americans___|26.67 | 33.93 | 35.05 41. 20 
Mexican Americans_|37.60 | 35.79 | 37.74 45.04 
Negro, South_____--|22.25 | 27.95 | 28.89 37. 69 
Negro, North -_-_--- 11.86 | 16.97 | 17.93 26.39 
Oriental Americans_|24.31 | 41.20 | 42.25 DLeaG 
White, South____--- 12.33) | 21.58 | 23,52 34. 61 
White, North___--- Tori N LOO ez. 710 BDMe 
Negroes, total------ 19.77 | 24.83 | 25.77 34. 12 
Whites, total____--_- 13.71 |) 21225) | 23:06 35.95 


1 The first column is only an estimate of the school-to-school variations in 
chievement for each group, obtained by regressing individual achievement 
n overall school mean achievement (for all groups together) and proportion 
yhite. These two measures together (except for the presence of third groups 
n the school) provide an estimate of the group’s mean score in the school 
nder the assumption that differences between the white mean and the 
roup mean are constant over all schools. 
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the percent of school-to-school variance (Or which 
the total as a percent of individual variance is 
given in column (a) of table 3.221.1) is accounted 
for by the same background factors as in the third 
column of table 3.221.1. Much of the effect of 
these individual background factors is within 
schools, as shown by table 3.221.1, but table 
3.221.2 shows that an additional amount is asso- 
ciated with school-to-school differences in achieve- 
ment. This table, together with the following 
one, shows the strength of background factors in 
accounting for the variation in achievement, both 
within and among schools. 


Table 3.221.2.—Percent of school-to-school variance in 
verbal achievement (approximated by mean school 
achievement, controlling on proportion white in 
school) accounted for by eight background factors 
(see (B) and (C) in table 3.221.1). Variance explained 
is a percent of that shown in column (A) of table 
3.221.1 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
IAvGinio) bts es ee 3.05 4.74 7.54 
Indian Americans__________ 2.96 3.41 7.28 
Mexican Americans_-_~_-~~____ 156 10.49 6. 55 
Negros SoWth= 4. -seeaa es 32.69 | 23.47 12.37 
Negro}. Northsao22 2 e==- 12525 eo 6.75 
Oriental Americans__--__-__- Slave 7. 24 28. 36 
Wihtte: southe 222s eee e os 28.86 23. 82 19. 96 
Winite ss North === semanas 15.99 14, 42 10.99 
Negroes, ote ane eee 29.05 | 21.82 12. 80 
Whites, total____-_ ee ae 21.89 21. 28 17.09 


The overall variance in verbal achievement 
including both within- and between-school related 
to these background factors is shown in table 
3.221.3. Three columns are shown in the table 
for each grade, the first consisting of the vari- 
ance accounted for by the first six background 
factors alone, excluding the parents’ interest and 
aspirations (as reported by the child). The second 
column shows the variance accounted for by all 
eight, and the third column is the difference 
between the first two, showing the added variance 
accounted for by parents’ interest and aspirations 
for the child. 

The table shows that overall, the background 
factors measured by these six or eight variables 
account for about 10 percent to 25 percent of 
variance in individual achievement. There are, 
of course, many other aspects of the child’s back- 
eround that are not measured here; thus the 
variance accounted for by these variables can be 
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Table 3.221.3.—Percent of variance in verbal achievement accounted for at grades 12, 9, and 6, by six and by eig 
background factors 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
Six Eight Eight-Six Six Eight Eight-Six Six Eight Eight-gf 
ipilertovnRicanks =~ 22.25 ene 3. 64 4. 69 1. 05 3. 89 6. 18 2. 29 Ps TAN 20; OL 1 
Indian Americans.— -2-2-=—-=-- 18. 89 22. 07 3. 18 13. 92 16. 30 2. 38 18. 40 19. 65 1 
Mexican Americans______------- 7. 92 10. 23 7) Bu 12. 79 14. 25 1. 46 21. 82 23. 07 1 
Negro) Wouthe = 252. _ 2425222 14. 41 15. 79 1. 38 IPA PYLE 15. 69 3. 42 14. 66 15. 44 
Negros Nonhes == =2)542 5.2 Tenays: 10. 96 3. 43 7. 68 11. 41 3. to 9. 51 10. 25 
Oriental Americans_-_-___-------- 11. 81 19. 45 7. 64 P27) 22. 81 10. 06 34. 77 36. 16 1 
Wihtte; South=a= 22. 2.-<222 5. == 14. 75 20) 13 5. 38 18. 40 23. 12 4. 72 18. 14 19. 91 1 
Wihite, North: 222525555. 0223 14. 28 24. 56 10. 28 16. 49 22. 78 6. 29 14. 10 1163, Bye yI 
Neproes;itotala- 222.2: 222-422 - 13. 48 15. 14 1. 66 1295 14. 99 2. 84 14. 01 14. 62 
Wihites, total. 925 os2sse--< 5 14. 71 23. 03 8. 32 17: 81 23. 28 5. 47 16. 20 17. 64 1 
For each grade 


Table 3.221.4.—Relative strength of influence of subjective home conditions upon achievement. 
left column shows the variance of parents’ desires for child’s education, right column shows added varianee 
explained by last two factors divided by left column (and mulitplied by 100) 


IBMERUOeICANG Se one ee ee Sn ae oe 
nidisiieAINeN Cansa: 25 eo = eb. 2 ke eee Re 
Nex CAN VAINGMCANS 222 onan ecg See es eee eee 
MICCEOMMONGH oe... 2 aoe we Cee oe 
INGgrO MNOrun sees =. Joe eerie aan eee eee eee 
OnientaWAment canst 7282 nes © oe ea ee ee 
Wohttes SOUU Me at, 651d Se ee St ee ences Se 
RVIKCO NUON Uicrs=: Se se nae ee ee 


INGRROGS MUO tale es so weers, 2 Ss cm N AS a ae ine 
NVIDICOS MELO LON ae ae ere a | es ke ae ee 


interpreted as a kind of lower limit to the actual 
effects of background differences. (This is the 
opposite situation to that for school-to-school 
variation, where the variation between schools 
constituted an upper limit to the amount that 
could be related to school differences.) 

The data show a number of variations among 
grade levels and among different groups. First, 
the six measures of objective conditions in the 
home account for more of the variance in achieve- 
ment at earlier grades than at later ones. The 
decline from grade 6 to 12 is very slight for 
Negroes and whites, and larger for some of the 
other groups. 

This decline is especially noteworthy because 
of the lesser reliability of reporting of family 
background at earlier grades, which would reduce 
the observed relationship. Thus, the true decline 
in the relationship between objective conditions 
in the home and achievement is probably greater 
than the slight observed decline. 
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Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
103.59 1.01 95.63 2.39 84.64 2, 
95.55 3.33 99.14 2.40 91,99 oe 
90.23 2. 56 89.36 1.63 87.10 Be 
60.28 2.29 67.52 5, 07 71.28 
69.94 4.90 73.94 5.04 79. 03 B 
79.98 9.55 81.09 12. 41 78; 75 ie 
65.22 8.25 66.70 7.08 68.26 2. 
71.22 14. 43 67.09 9.38 64.05 2. 

65.40 2. 54 70.85 4.01 75. 34 

69.71 11.94 66.98 8.17 65. 40 


Two rather simple models of the impact ol 
family background on achievement are a priori 
reasonable: (1) The family’s impact on the child 
has its greatest effect in earliest years, so that 
family-to-family differences in achievement should 
decline after the beginning of school; and (2) 
the family’s impact on the child affects his re- 
ceptivity to later experience, so that family-to- 
family differences in achievement should increase 
over the years of school. The data from objective 
conditions of the home appear to support the first 
of these models, because of the decline (probably 
underestimated) in the relation of these conditions 
to achievement from grade 6 to 12.! 


1 It should be noted, however, that in grades 1 and 3 
these conditions (incompletely measured) show a lowe! 
relation to achievement than in any of the three grades 
examined here. This is true for the relation of all vari- 
ables to achievement at these two grades. While this 
may result from incompleteness and unreliability of re- 
sponse at these grade levels, it may indicate that the 
relation does in fact increase over time. 


= 


Grade 12 


A B vo! D E F 

ea Ae 2/1 I(—)4 | 5 |\(—)3 | 6 

psi iy ied py 6 | 2 3 | 4 

PA ee | 3 | 4 6] 5 

ener See ees 2|83 6 | 1 5 | 4 

me North...3-.-=-=-- Jal 4/2 6| 5 
iental Americans--_-_—--_- (—)5 | 3 1 | 4 \(—)6 } 2 
bine south. =......--- aed 6 | 4 |(—)5 | 2 
ee, North. .......--- 4]1 5 3 6 | 2 
pgroes, total........_-- 1 6 | 3 4|5 
ties, total....._.....- 4)1 5 | 8 \(—)6 | 2 


le 3.221.5.—Rank by size of standardized regression coefficients for 6 background factors! grades 12, 9, 6 (1 is 
high, 6 is low) 


Grade 9 Grade 6 
A Bal GC D E F A BCA Dake le 
38/4] 2 \(—)6 \(—)5 | 1 ((—)6 | 51}2)4/1 3 
(—)4}113 5 2 | 6 8 425 Ged 5 
(—)6 | 3] 2 5 1|4\(—)6)}4/38)5)1 2 
5 | 1] 4 3 2 16 6 2) eae ra 3 
6/213 1 5 | 4 Oil 3) | Bleed 2 
(—)6 | 4] 2 3 [ie 6) 3 | 2) si 5 
Ov) Laee 3 4) 2 \(—)5.| 1) 6) 3.) 2 4 
6) L 4 2 5/3 ((—)5/1)]6|41]3 2 
4/1/5 2 aiK6 6/2|)5|]4)1 3 
6)/1)4 3 5 | 2 \(—)5 6| 4] 2 


I ee 


1 Code: 
A=(Grades 9 & 12) urbanism of background. 
A=(Grade 6) migration. 
B=Parents’ education. 
C=Structural integrity of the home. 
D=Smallness of family. 


E=Items in home. 

F= Reading material in home. 
G=Parents’ interest. 
H=Parents’ educational desires. 


able 3.221.6.—Percent of variance in verbal achievement uniquely accounted for by economic level of home and 
education level of home in regression including 7 other school and student variables 
eee 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
Economic Education Economic Education Economic Education 
ATOM UI CHT Se os ee oe. Hee SE 0. 04 0. 37 0. 01 0. 39 4. 68 hs 
BEE ARTICLICATIN® Seis tt sn ee er ae er . 41 68 .19 56 4. 66 01 
PECIDANcATNOnICANS. = 2¢ 2 Sos ee et oe 00 29 . 89 66 Wop 1. 54 
(40) {SOVUNO ee oe ee ee a ee eee 80 14 . 79 52 2. 41 . 38 
oy IN ois RE aes ees See eee 34 26 1. 01 44 1.35 . 88 
SIRREHIOATNOUICANS = = ae eee ae . 65 avs . 25 92 5. 61 1, 29 
Bee SOU. esas ean ere ee ee anes . 03 1. 82 ay 2. 60 62 2: 25 
Brine NOLtN: . See. 2 ae = eee es oe we 2. 38 69 2. 69 . 25 1. 55 
EAT COURS a es eee iy! 15 93 44 1. 76 56 
\ UGS ROU ES ee ae es See peal! Pp Nis 65 2. 59 . 37 1. 74 


ee ee — 


A second point to be observed in the table is 
hat the measures of the subjective home condi- 
ions show the opposite trend over grades: 
‘heir relation to achievement increases over the 
rades 6 to 12. The third column at each grade 
evel shows the amount added to the accounted- 
or-variance by the two measures of parents’ 
nterest. This column shows an increase from 
rades 6 to 12. The increase indicates either that 
he older students perceive their parents’ interest 
nore accurately than the younger ones, or that 
heir parents’ interest has more impact on their 
chievement in the later years of school. 

A third point from this table is of more direct 
elevance to this study. This is the difference 


in the relation of subjective home conditions to 
achievement for the different groups. For whites 
and Oriental Americans, parents’ interest accounts 
for much more variation than it does for any of 
the other groups. This result may be due to 
either of two conditions: Either a given amount 
of parents’ interest has the same effect for all 
groups, but there is more variation in parents’ 
interest for these two groups, or it in fact does 
have a greater effect for these two groups. To 
decide between these two interpretations, the 
unique contribution of these two measures (from 
the third column at each grade level in table 
3.221.3), was divided by the variance of the one 
variable H in the list above) that accounts for 
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nearly all the added variance in all groups. 
The data show (in table 3.221.4) that almost 
none of the variation in achievement accounted 
for is related to the different variances in each 
group, and nearly all of it is related to different 
strength of the effect of parents’ interest. This 
leads to an important result: 

Hither (a) Negro, Mexican American, Puerto 
Rican, and Indian American children fail to per- 
ceive their parents’ interest or lack of interest in 
their schooling as fully as do whites and Oriental 
Americans; or (6) the parents of these minority 
group children are less able to translate their 
interest into effective support for the child’s learn- 
ing than are white or Oriental American parents. 

There is some evidence to support both of these 
possibilities. Earlier in section 3.1, the greater 
unreality of Negro children’s aspirations was 
evident; this suggests that the same lack of 
realism may inflate his report of his parents’ 
interest. At the same time, Negro parents do 
show a greater interest in their child’s education 
and greater aspirations for his success in education 
than do white parents of the same economic level. 
Thus, the children may be reporting reliably. If 
so, the data in table 3.221.3 suggest that Negro 
and other minority parents are not able effec- 
tively to translate their interest into practices 
that support the child’s achievement. 

A somewhat more detailed view of the factors 
in the child’s background that are most highly 
associated with verbal achievement is given in 
table 3.221.5 The proportions of variance in 
achievement accounted for by each of the six 
variables were ranked, and the rank orders for 
each group at each grade level are listed in the 
table. The (—) preceding the rank indicates a 
negative relation between achievement and the 
variable. 

The table shows that in the sixth grade, the 
child’s report of items in his home, indicating 
its economic level, has the highest relation to 
achievement for all minority groups, while parents’ 
education has the highest relation for whites. In 
later years, parents’ education comes to have the 
highest relation for nearly all groups. For 
Negroes at grade 12, the length of time in an 
urban environment and the (small) size of his 
family show approximately the same importance 
as parents’ education. Contrary to much that 
has been written, the structural integrity of the 
home (principally the father’s presence or absence) 
shows very little relation to achievement for 
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Negroes. It does, however, show a strong relatig 
to achievement for the other minority groups. 

In general, each of the groups under stud 
shows its own pattern of relative importance 9 
background variables. It appears that the relg 
tive importance of educationally related attributes 
of the home (parents’ education, reading matter) 
compared to indicators of the economic level j 
greater for white children than for minority groug 
children. This can be seen also from table 3.221,6, 
which shows the unique contributions to variange 
in achievement of two clusters of variables repre. 
senting economic level and educational level, in 
a regression analysis including as well school and 
student body variables. 


3.23 Student body characteristics : 


In examining the relation of school characteris- 
tics to achievement of children in each group, the 
first caution is provided by the results of section 
3.22. The pattern of school-to-school differen 
in achievement at the different grade levels indi 
cated small relation to school factors. Yet som 
idea of the possible effects of school factors can b 
gained by a few simple examinations. It i 
convenient to separate school characteristics in 
three groups, as was done in part 2: First, facili 
ties, curriculum, and other characteristics of a 
school itself. Second, characteristics of the teach- 
ing staff; and third, see of the student body.* 

Subsequent sections will examine variables 
within each of these broad classifications, to study 
their relation to achievement. However, if that 
were done without an initial view of all three 
together, the relative strength of the three, and 
thus an important result, would be overlooked. 
The principal result, based on a variety of analyses, 
is as follows: 

Attributes of other students account for far more 
variation in the achievement of minority group chil- 
dren than do any attributes of school facilities and 
slightly more than do attributes of staff. 

In general, as the educational aspirations and 
backgrounds of fellow students increase, the 
achievement of minority group children increases. 


*The general finding of the importance of student body 
characteristics for educational outcomes has been shown 
by several investigators. One of the first systemati¢ 
investigations is reported in Alan B. Wilson, “Residential 
Segregation of Social Classes and Aspirations of High 
School Boys.” American Sociological Review, v. 24, 1959 
pp. 836-845. 


ch a result must be subject to special scrutiny, 
ause it may be confounded by the student’s 
educational background and_ aspirations, 
ich will generally be similar to those of his 
ow students. For this reason, throughout the 
alysis except where indicated, his own back- 
und characteristics are controlled to reduce 
h an effect. 
It is useful to examine two tables which provide 
me of the evidence on which this result is based. 


One (table 3.23.1) presents the results of regression 
analyses using eight variables. The eight vari- 
ables consist of three to represent student back- 
grounds and attitudes; two to represent school 
factors; two to represent teacher factors, and one 
to represent student body qualities. The three 
background variables are control variables and 
their effect is not shown. The unique parts of 
variance accounted for by the other five are shown 
individually in the table. The unique part asso- 


ble 3.23.1.—Percent of variance in verbal achievement uniquely accounted for by one variable representing each 
of: School facilities (A), curriculum (B), teacher quality (C), teacher attitudes (D), student body quality (E), 


at grades 12 and 9, 12, 9 and 6 


Unique 
Common A B (0) D E 

GRADE 12 
MEPOMARICANS eee ee ee oom 11. 93 1. 00 0. 01 0. 44 0. 89 8. 55 
MAN AmMeniCaNns: === --..--.2=2 3. 56 el 52 0 ya AF 3. 44 
meioan Americans......--=.----.-~ 7. 45 . 22 20 oat 42 7.14 
ea OOUU es = eee ee ae 2. 80 0 0 . Ol 18 8. 07 
noiay, ING a ae See eee Pee 3. 58 13 . 04 0 Aeles 3. 67 
ferital AMenCaAns. 2 .-----------— 44 . 03 . 03 18 . 09 41 
Mon SOUUere = == nae ee 25 02 0 0 . 24 2. 34 
Ber NOUN a =see =~ See ee 25 02 0 0 0 1. 31 
PEON LOU. 2s. eens See cee c= 5. 58 02 1, 01 . 02 03 6. 77 
PEELS Se ne eS ee ie eae . 50 01 0 0 0 2. 01 

GRADE 9 
FAMTONR Cans tes eee 2. 95 _ us} PR . 05 on 10. 79 
PRATWATNEFICANS = 2.42 oe ee 2. 39 . 89 = 16 19 30 4. 76 
fpeeican AmenGans.....-==-----.-~ 3. 88 . 05 al) . 28 1. 18 3. 64 
BOTS OU ee eee 3. 40 0 (0) 5 (U7 . 02 5. 35 
eiesRD}, AN|Co) nt ee Se es eee 1. 38 . 07 . 01 ROL 24 1. 66 
MBN ialAMerICANS == - aaa aa sen ae —. 34 . 05 . 20 27 213 3. 48 
bnte SQUU0E= === 532 San 215 . 03 . 03 . O01 . 05 1. 78 
fhe INOTUDHa = oan ene ne ae = (il . 01 212 . 08 . O1 1. 10 
PEO UO UA] Sear ne ae a er er : 3. 99 . 01 0 . 08 08 4. 05 
Srece, totale: 2 os on Se anne —. 06 . 02 . 08 . 06 09 1. 69 

GRADE 6 
RENO WICaNSee ose e aaa 4. 07 POL . 02 . 03 . 02 7. 86 
WN VAMerICAnS=—=- a= =— == === — 2. 28 54 . 09 . 40 . 84 5. 49 
fexican Americans___.------------ 4.91 (0) . O01 . 10 . 22 We OF 
Sree SS OULU ee 3522 NOS . 03 . 06 . 04 6. 12 
‘aU INIG aU = Ae ee ee See 87 0 » 05 19 OL 3. 69 
PENital AMenCansa- = -— == 2 — oa a= ‘ 1. 39 15 . 42 . 08 . 04 2. 91 
“intigy, S@Wit eee 2s eee =, 02 03 0 0 stoi 2. Ul 
Brite a NOLtn se. <= oot aer eee AX 15 0 . 08 0 4. 31 
eros tOtiles =o. c2—seee en eae eee | 2. 85 0 03 0 01 6. 49 
OTEGWE SVN COMES Se es seers ee —. 06 03 0 . 05 . 09 4. 26 


ciated with a single variable is calculated by ob- 
taining the variance accounted for by all eight 
variables and then independently obtaining the 
variance accounted for by seven variables (omit- 
ting the single variable) ; the difference between the 
two variances thus obtained is the unique contri- 
bution (to the accounting for of variance) of the 
single variable. 

The first column shows the part of the variance 
(over and above the part accounted for by the 
three background control variables) for which the 
whole set of five variables accounts together. 
The second column is the “common’’ part of the 
five; it is calculated by subtracting the sum of 
the unique percents of variance from the joint 
percent. (Grades 1 and 3 are not shown here 
because extremely small proportions of the var- 
iance are accounted for by any of the five school 
characteristics.) 

The table shows vanishingly small unique con- 
tributions of school and teacher characteristics, 
but very large unique contributions of student 
body characteristics. In addition, the second 
column of the table shows the variance that is 
explained in common; that is, variance that could 
alternatively be explained by more than one of the 
five variables. Some of this variance is of course 
attributable to school or teacher variables, and we 
shall see later that most of it is to be attributed to 
teacher variables. In any case, an impressive 
percent of variance is accounted for by student 
body characteristics. 

A different way of viewing the relative import- 
ance of school and fellow-student variables for 
achievement is to give a special advantage to 
school variables, by letting them account for as 
much variance as possible, and then introducing 
characteristics of fellow students to account for 
whatever additional variance they will. This was 
done in another analysis, in which the student’s 
own background was statistically controlled. 
The result is shown in table 3.23.2 for each grade 
level. At grades 3 and 1, little variance is ac- 
counted for either by school characteristics: or 
student body characteristics. This result, in 
which no variables account for much of the vari- 
ance'in achievement, is true throughout the analy- 
sis for grades 3 and 1, despite the large school-to- 
school variations shown in tables 3.22.1 and 3.22.2. 

However, in grades 12, 9, and 6, the greater 
importance of student body characteristics be- 
comes evident. Even when they are added after 
school characteristics, they more than double the 
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explained variance for many groups, and sha 
increase it for all groups. 

These demonstrations could be suppleme 
by many others; in the many analyses that h 
been carried out, nearly any student body ec 
acteristic is more effective in accounting | 
variations in individual achievement than is 
characteristic of the school itself. 

A second general result indicated by ta 
3.23.1 and 3.23.2 is that the highest achie 
groups, whites and Oriental Americans, sh 
generally least dependence of achievement 
characteristics of fellow students. This sta 
ment assumes that the differences shown in tab 
3.23.1 and table 3.23.2 are not due to les 
variation in characteristics of fellow stude 
for Oriental Americans and whites. The var 
ances for student body characteristics (as us 
in table 3.23.1) and for encyclopedia and studen 
college plans (the two variables that account f 
most of the variance at grades 9 and 12 in ta 
3.23.2) are slightly smaller for these group 
However, when these variances are divided int 
the numbers in tables 3.23.1 and 3.23.2 the diffe 
ence still holds with nearly the same strength 
This means that a given difference in charac 
teristics of fellow students makes less difference 
in achievement of these two groups. This ind 
cates, as in previous data, a lesser sensitivity t 
school environments for children in these groups 
It suggests also, as in previous data, that famil 
background which encourages achievement re 
duces sensitivity to variations in schools. Th 
school, including the student body, apparentl 
has less differential effect upon achievement ¢ 
children from such backgrounds. 

The results suggest, then, that the environ 
ment provided by the student body is asymmetri 
in its effects, that it has its greatest effect on thos 
from educationally deficient backgrounds. Th 
matter is of course more complex than this simpl 
relation, doubtless depending on the relativ 
number of high and low achieving students ii 
the school, and on other factors. 

Another result from the data of tables 3.23. 
and 3.23.2, which is consistent with the genera 
difference in sensitivity shown earlier, concern 
differences among Negroes. It is those Negroe 
who are in the South whose achievement appear 
to vary most greatly with variations in the char 
acteristics of their fellow students. Here, wher 
the most educationally disadvantaged background 
are found, and where achievement is lowest, i 


re student body characteristics make most 
erences for Negro achievement. It is in these 
e stable, less urban areas where exposure to 
dren of different educational backgrounds 
aspirations has in the past been least possible 
Negro children. 
articular student body characteristics.—Having 
ed the generally strong relation of student body 
ities to achievement, the next question be- 
nes what qualities? First, it can be said that 
dent body characteristics measuring the general 
ieational backgrounds of the student body, and 
se measuring the educational aspirations are 
hly correlated. That is, a general dimension 
ng which student bodies can be placed is the 
verage educational level” —either in terms of 
ckgrounds or realistic aspirations —of students. 
examining the importance of that dimension, 
o variables were used; one as a measure of back- 
yund and the other as a measure of aspirations. 
e first is the proportion of students who said in 
> questionnaire that they have an encyclopedia 
the home, and the second is the proportion with 
finite plans to attend college. For grade 6, the 
ter measure was not available, and a measure 
student body quality was constructed from the 
asence or absence of student-derived problems 
the school, as reported by the teachers. 
Three measures of present characteristics of the 
ident body were used, as follows: 
A measure of student mobility, derived from the 
incipal’s report of the percent of students who 
re transfers in or out of school last year. 
A measure of student attendance, from the 
incipal’s report. 
The average hours of homework, from the stu- 
nt’s report (for grades 9 and 12 only). 
The relation of these student body measures to 
dividual student achievement is examined in 
ble 3.23.3 under three conditions, all of which 
ntrol the student’s own background. The first 
ndition controls also the per pupil instructional 
penditure in school, the second controls as well 
) school facility and curriculum measures (them- 
lves to be examined in the next section), and 
e third controls as well as the other student body 
easures introduced here. 
There are several results that derive from the 
ble. The first general result that is supported 
y several aspects of the table is this: The educa- 
onal backgrounds and aspirations of fellow stu- 
ents appear to provide a facilitating or amplifying 


effect on the achievement of a student independent 
of his own background. 

Some of the evidence related to this result in 
table 3.23.3 follows: In grade 12, both the level 
of background and aspirations of fellow students 
relate strongly to achievement, and neither’s re- 
lation to achievement is wholly accounted for 
when the other is controlled. Second, at the ninth 
grade, the relation to background is about the 
same, though the level of educational aspirations 
of fellow students relates much less strongly to 
verbal achievement. 

In the North, it is the level of fellow-students’ 
aspirations that relates more strongly, while in 
the South, it is their backgrounds. At the sixth 
grade, the student body quality as perceived by 
the teacher relates about as strongly to achieve- 
ment as the measure of student body background 
(for whites and for Negroes in the North, more 
strongly; for Negroes in the South, less strongly). 

Another general measure of the student body’s 
affinity for school, which derives partly from 
general characteristics of the community and 
partly from management of the school, is attend- 
ance. For all groups, it relates moderately to 
achievement, both before and after other student 
body factors are controlled. * 

A final result from this table concerns mobility. 
In the North, for both whites and Negroes, 
achievement is lower where student mobility is 
high; in the South achievement is higher where 
student mobility is high. 

This reversed relation in the North and South 
is very likely an urban-rural difference. In cities, 
certain schools have very high student turnover, 
and this apparently limits the ability of such 
schools to produce achievement. But in rural 
areas, mobility is much lower, and it appears to 
be those schools which are most fixed and stable 
in student population that have lowest achieve- 
ment. 

There is one special characteristic of the student 
body for which the regression analysis provides 


*It is important to note that neither the student’s own 
attendance nor his college aspirations are controlled in 
this analysis, though six variables in his background are. 
Thus, there is some confounding of the effect of the en- 
vironment provided by fellow students with his own 
characteristics, which are related to them. However, 
the strength of the fellow-student background measure, 
when the same background characteristic is controlled 
for the student himself, and the considerations discussed 
earlier in this section, indicates that this confounding 
does not seriously distort inferences from the data. 
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e additional evidence. This is the racial 

position of the student body. The problem 
assessing its effect is vastly complicated by the 
t that students of both races in racially heter- 
neous schools are not representative of all 
dents of their race, but are often highly un- 
resentative. Nevertheless, with this caution 
s useful to examine the achievement of students 
each race in schools of varying different racial 
mposition. 
The question of performance of children in 
nools of different racial composition is often 
nfused by not separating several different com- 
nents: 

i. Effects due to different facilities and cur- 
riculum in the school itself. 

ii. Effects due to differences in educational 
deficiency or proficiency of fellow students 
that are correlated with race, though not 
universally so. 

iii. Effects due to racial composition of the 
student body apart from its level of ed- 
ucational proficiency. 

Some insight into these effects may be gained by 
amining what the racial composition of the stu- 
nt body can tell us about the achievement of 
idents of each race under different levels of 
ior information, as follows (under all conditions, 
; own family background characteristics are 
ntrolled): 

(A) In the first instance, if we know nothing 
about the school except its per-pupil 
instructional expenditure; 

(B) In the second case, if we know also a 
variety of school facility and curriculum 
characteristics; 

(C) In the third case, if we know also several 
characteristics of the student body, such 
as those examined in the preceding sec- 
tion. 

In all these cases, we ask what does the racial 
mposition of the student body (measured as 
oportion of students that are white and not 
ierto Rican or Mexican American) tell us in 
ldition about the achievement of a student of a 
ven racial or ethnic group. These various con- 
tions are presented in table 3.23.4 for grades 3, 
9,and 12. It is worth remarking that the added 
iriance accounted for under some of the condi- 
os is large indeed, relative to the variance ex- 
ained by most school factors. There are a few 


other student body variables that add more to the 
explained variance, but not much more. These 
numbers must also be viewed relative to the total 
between-school variance, which is less than 20 
percent for Negroes and less than 10 percent for 
whites. (See table 3.22.1.) 

The first quite general result in this table is that 
as the proportion white in a school increases, the 
achievement of students in each racial group in- 
creases. This does not yet separate out the effects 
i, li, and iti. We shall raise the question shortly 
about which of these effects appear to be most 
important. 


The second general result is that this relationship 
increases as grade in school increases. The relation- 
ship is absent at grade 3, and strongest at grade 9, 
and 12. This gives some assurance that the 
relation is not due to associated factors, which 
should produce an apparent effect at all grades 
alike. 


A third point to note is that the additional 
knowledge of school characteristics (condition 
A+B compared to A) reduces only slightly the 
added influence of racial composition. This leads 
to the third important result: The higher achieve- 
ment of all racial and ethnic groups in schools with 
greater proportions of white students is not ac- 
counted for by better facilities and curriculum in 
these schools (to the extent these were measured 
by our questionnaires). But a comparison of this 
condition with the next (A+B+C) which in- 
cludes information about the student body’s edu- 
cational background and aspirations shows that 
the latter characteristics do sharply reduce the 
added variance explained by racial composition. 
(As explained in section 3.2A, an appearance of 
sharp reduction in apparent effect is likely to mean 
in reality complete absence of effect.) This leads 
to still another important result: The higher 
achievement of all racial and ethnic groups in 
schools with greater proportions of white students 
is largely, perhaps wholly, related to effects 
associated with the student body’s educational 
background and aspirations. This means that 
the apparent beneficial effect of a student body 
with a high proportion of white students comes 
not from racial composition per se, but from the 
better educational background and higher educa- 
tional aspirations that are, on the average found 
among white students. The effects of the student 
body environment upon a student’s achievement 
appear to lie in the educational proficiency pos- 
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Table 3.23.4.—Additional percent of yariance in achievement explained by proportion white in school 
different prior states of information: (6 variables in student’s own background controlled), per pupil exp : 
tures on staff in the school (A); additional facilities and curriculum characteristics of school (B) characte 
of student body (C); effect is toward higher achievement except where (—) precedes number 


Grade 12 
A A+B A+B+C 
Pieriom Ricans’) = 4 ese pat oe ee ee 17. 06 13. 53 3.98 Ue 
IndiansAmsericans==-s oa. eee eee 12. 61 6. 93 5 5) 8. 
IMexicaneAmmencane = 2) ee cose ke on eee 12. 51 9.45 1. 87 Hae : 

IN [Gyre ONS 010 1 10 Sa a a ee 1.52 1. 67 . 39 2; 36 1. 62 4 
INGDTGy INOW Nols 56 e Se ao ee eee 2.90 183 41 2.41 1. 36 . ; 
@montalvAmerioans! #2 --.- 522-5. 52.45e-5- eee 5 ie We) (*) . 89 . 30 (*)a 
Winter SOUthe ase =. Sens. oe . 00 .01 (—).01 . 00 . 04 é 
Winter Nonth) =e ae eee oe eee . 56 . 81 il 1. 40 1. 40 , 
Nerrontotalees = 225" 28222 soee =. Seer 3. 29 3. 54 . 68 3.01 1.54 ; 
WhitestOtale ta ee 2 eee . 29 . 29 mls . 69 -91 . 
a ee 
Grade 6 Grade 3 ; 
Pe ee ee 
A A+B A+B+C A A+B A+B+0 
| 
PTEDLOM MIC ANAS = 92 ae we ae ee ee 6. 34 6. 66 0. 78 5. 24 5. 02 ut 
lrrdianeAnn ehicank="=— 22-— =o ee ea See ee 2. 83 4. 59 2. 02 2. 60 1. 91 a 
Mexican Amenican==2—.=- so 2.2 ee eee = 9. 70 9. 06 1. 67 3. 08 3. 52 1. 
INegrossoulbe oe 2se= 22 Sa2. 82 ee eee gil 1.62 . 56 (—). 23 (—). 18 (—}y 
Negron NOnthE & See ng ee 1. 46 1. 36 woW . 09 .14 (—)i 
OnrenvaleAmenicang.- 2. Soe eee ee . 06 . 09 . 04 3. 52 2. 25 d 
WIT ue mS Otis yey ei 2 hs ot ee . 34 5 ahd) ~ te .19 SLO F 
Wihitte=" NOTGN 2528 oh occ Been 1. 50 1. 38 Be! . 01 . 04 (-). 
AU PSTEI SG: WET | atc Re ee ee 1,12 1. 54 .40 | (=). 01 . 00 (—ji 
Wienten ist peers fen i. ah Soe 1. 06 1. 04 . 23 . 04 . 06 (-) 


*The regression had insufficient data for estimation. 


sessed by that student body, whatever its racial 
or ethnic composition.* 

This result does, however, give some insight 
into the way in which achievement levels of two 
groups can remain quite different over a long 
period of time. If a large part of the effect of a 
school on a student is accounted for by the achieve- 
ment level of other students in the school, then in 
a segregated system, if one group begins at an 
educationally impoverished level, it will tend to 
remain at that level. 

Ordinarily, one has a conception of school’s effect 
as consisting of a strong stimulus from the out- 
side, independent of the immediate social context 


*The data show a lesser residual relationship (column 
A+B+C) for whites than Negroes and for Southern 
whites than for Northern ones. However, this is largely 
due to the lesser variation in racial composition of student 
body for whites than for Negroes, and for Southern whites 
than Northern ones. 
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of the students. In view of the results of tl 
section, it appears that a more appropriate co 
ception may be that of a self-reproducing syste! 
in which most of the effects are not independent 
the social context, but are, rather, internal on 

3.231 Two comments on the analysis.—T 
results of the preceding sections are enough 
variance with common beliefs that a number 
questions are likely to be raised about the analys 

One such question is this: Why are the rac 
and ethnic groups separated in the analysis? L 
us suppose that all Negroes go to equally b 
schools and all whites go to equally good schoo 
or vice versa. Then the analysis which keeps t 
groups separate will show no effectiveness 
school characteristics, because for each racial 
ethnic group, the schools are uniformly bad 
good. 

First, it is important to make clear why t 
racial groups were kept separate in the analys 


en achievement differs as much as it does be- 
een these groups, then to analyze the groups 
ether, without controlling for race or ethnicity 
the student, would cause any school character- 
ics highly associated with race or ethnicity to 
w a spurious relation to achievement. For 
ample, race of teacher, which is highly correlated 
th the student’s own race, would show a high 
ation to achievement if the student’s race were 
t contrelled. In short, it would not be good 
ethodology to fail to control on a variable—race 
ethnicity in this case—which is known to have 
high and stable relation to the dependent vari- 
le, independently of characteristics of the school 
tended by the student. 
An examination was carried out, without con- 
ling for race, of whether school factors might 
pear to account for large portions of the vari- 
ce.* It used the five school average variables 
own in table 3.23.1, together with the same 
ree individual student variables used in that 
alysis: Family economic background, family 
ucational background and interest, the stu- 
nt’s attitude. The five variables characterizing 
e school were school facilities, school curriculum, 
cher qualities, teacher attitudes, and student 
dy characteristics. Table 3.231.1 shows the 
ique contribution of each of these five, in a 
yression containing all eight variables, as well 
the unique contribution of all five together, at 
ades 3, 6, 9, and 12. The table shows that the 
1001 and staff factors make very small unique 
ntributions to the variance, just as in the case 
en the racial and ethnic groups were treated 
yarately (table 3.23.1). The one variable at 
> level of the school that does make a strong 
ique contribution is the educational back- 
punds and aspirations of fellow-students— 
» student body variable. It may be noted 
renthetically that even the meager contribution 
teacher attitudes may be largely a result of the 
relation of these attitudes with the race or 
inicity of the student in the school. 
Also it must be emphasized that with respect 
teacher quality we deal only with school 
erages. The variance of pupil achievement 
counted for differences between teachers in the 


*Tf any school factors were highly associated with race, 
sy would certainly account spuriously for a large 
ction of the variance in achievement. Thus, an ap- 
rent school effect would not necessarily represent a 
1e school effect. 


same school cannot be explored by means of the 
data of the survey. 

A second question will likely be raised for which 
the data of the survey provide less direct evidence. 
The question can be posed in this way: School 
effects were not evident because no measurement 
of educational growth was carried out. Had it 
been, then some schools might have shown much 
greater growth rates of students than would 
others and these rates might have been highly 
correlated with school characteristics. 

If this were the case, then one of the strongest 
implications would be that the correlation between 
family background and achievement should show a 
decrease over the years of school roughly pro- 
portioned to the school effect, and correspondingly, 
school factors should show an increase in correla- 
tion with achievement. Only if family background 
were homogeneous within schools, and if the 
school’s effect were highly correlated with family 
background, would a school effect maintain a high 
correlation of achievement to family background. 
But it has already been shown that schools appear 
to have an effect that is dependent upon the 
average family background in the school—an 
effect through the student body not through the 
characteristics of the school itself. Thus, the 
question posed above can only be meaningful if it 
refers to an effect independent of the student body 
composition. And such an effect, as indicated 
above, would reduce the correlation between 
family background factors and achievement, and 
increase the relation of school factors with achieve- 
ment. Yet there is little increase in the variance in 
achievement explained by school characteristics, 
though there is some increase in variance explained 
by teacher characteristics (as section 3.25 will 
show), and more increase in variance explained by 
student body characteristics. Also, table 3.221.3 
showed that considering both subjective and. 
objective background, the multiple correlation 
between background factors and achievement 
remains constant or increases over grades 6 to 12 
for Negroes, and whites. (Grades 1 and 3 could 
not be included in the comparison because several 
family background measures were not obtained at 
the grades 1 and 3.) It is likely that measurement 
was not as good at grade 6, which makes precise 
comparison not possible; but it is clear that no 
strong outside stimulus is making its impact felt 
in such a way as to interfere with the general 
relation of background to achievement; that is, 
it is clear that schools are not acting as a strong 
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stimulus independent of the child’s background, 
or the level of the student body. For if they were, 
there would be a decline in this correlation, pro- 
portional to the strength of such stimulus. This 
is not to say, of course, that schools have no effect, 
but rather that what effects they do have are 
highly correlated with the individual student’s 
background, and with the educational background 
of the student body in the school; that is, the 
effects appear to arise not principally from factors 
that the school system controls, but from factors 
outside the school proper. The stimulus arising 
from variables independent of the student back- 
eround factors appears to be a relatively weak one. 


Table 3.231.1.—Unique percent of variance in verbal 
achievement accounted for by characteristics of 
schoolteachers, and student body, in regression with 
2 family background factors and 1 individual] attitude 


Grades 
12 9 6 3 
Unique contribution to 
variance accounted 
for by— 
School facilities_____-_--_- 0 0 0 0 
School curriculum _- - ---- 0 .2 0 0 
Teacher qualities___-_--_- 0 0 0 “pil 
Teacher attitudes-__-_----- fs} .9 4 sos 
Student body char- 
AIGHOULSUL CS == eer es 4.7 4.9 8.2 1.4 
Unique of all 5 jointly___-| 9.6 | 8.1 | 10.9 2.5 
Motalibyrall*S=- =.= 8222 DOU Wes. L. Woden’ 12.9 


3.24 School facilities and curriculum 


The study of characteristics of school facilities 
and curriculum must take as its starting point the 
surprisingly small amount of variation in student 
achievement accounted for by variations in these 
characteristics. Nevertheless, something can be 
learned about achievement in schools with differ- 
ing characteristics by proceeding somewhat 
arbitrarily to introduce successively selected 
school characteristics to examine what aid they 
give in accounting for variance in achievement. 
In carrying out this examination of particular 
school factors, the comparatively small samples of 
groups other than Negro and white make results 
from these groups quite variable, and of little 
value in learning the achievement associated with 
given school characteristics. Thus, only Negroes 
and whites, for the country as a whole and for 
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North and South separately, will be examin 
The overall per pupil expenditure on staff is 
troduced first, as an overall measure of the cg 
munity’s input of resources into the school. Ey 
at this initial point, however, student backgrouy 
differences are controlled so that the results y 
not be masked by the community’s input 
students into the school. Hence, the residy 
relationship shows the higher achievement 
children who report similar backgrounds in schog 
with high per pupil expenditure. The data fro 
this examination are presented in table 3.24.1, 
they lead to the first result of this section: 
schools attended by Negroes in the South, 
among no other groups, high per pupil expen 
ture is associated with higher achievement, 4 
grades 6, 9, and 12, after background difference, 
of students are controlled. This result means the 
for Negroes in the South, achievement is appreei 
bly lower in schools with low per pupil expenditur 
than in schools with high expenditure. Anoth 
comparison makes the differences between th 
group and others even sharper: the variance in pi 
pupil expenditure among Negroes and whites in th 
South is only a tenth to a third as great as that f 
other groups. Consequently, the contrast 
tween this relationship for Southern Negroes a 
its relative absence elsewhere is even more marke 

This is not to say by any means that expenditw 
differences in themselves create such differences i 
achievement for Southern Negroes. This measui 
very likely represents other differences in tl 
community. As section 3.23 showed, when stt 
dent body characteristics are taken into accoun 
the variance accounted for by a facilities measw 
(which includes per pupil expenditure) is vel 
small indeed. In fact, if adjustments had bee 
made to remove student body factors in the preset 
analysis, together with facilities and curriculw 
measures, the unique contribution of per puf 
expenditure for Southern Negroes would hay 
nearly vanished. 

The next step in the examination is to introdw 
certain selected facilities and curriculum measur 
which gave evidence in early analyses of showit 
most relation to achievement or appear to | 
intrinsically important in school policy (such | 
grouping or tracking). Some facilities measure 
such as the pupil/teacher ratio in instruction, a 
not included because they showed a consistel 
lack of relation to achievement among all grow 
under all conditions. 


le 3.24.1.—Variance accounted for by per pupil 
structiona) expenditure grades 12, 9, 6, after 6 
ckground variables are controlled 


mies, total __...-..---- 2.62 2.55 P Neel 
Pease total. = 20%. ool. .- .80 .64 .36 


[he facilities and curriculum measures are— 
volumes per student in school library 
science laboratory facilities (9 and 12 only) 
number of extracurricular activities (9 and 12 
only) 
presence of an accelerated curriculum 
comprehensiveness of the curriculum (9 and 
12 only) 
strictness in promotion of slow learners (6 
only) 
use of grouping or tracking (9 and 12 only) 
movement between tracks (9 and 12 only) 
school size 
number of guidance counselors (9 and 12 only) 
urbanism of school’s location. 
‘or all Negroes and all whites, and for each race 
che North and the South separately, the analysis 
yws us to examine the added variance that any 
2 of these measures would account for under two 
ferent conditions—when only knowledge of 
dent background and per pupil instructional ex- 
iditure of the school is given, and when in addi- 
n knowledge of all the other facilities and cur- 
alum measures is given. That is, under the 
t condition, only the measures of student input 
1 financial input into the school are controlled; 
Jer the second condition, a variety of other fa- 
ties and curriculum measures are also con- 
lied. The data are given in table 3.24.2. 
Variations among grades.—The general compari- 
1 between grades shows that the facilities and 
Ticulum measures account for an increasingly 
ver amount of variance in achievement from the 
1to the 12th grades. Very little of the variance 
counted for at the 6th grade by most measures, 
newhat more at the 9th, and still more at tho 
th. The absence of relation for most items at 
ide 6 is a result of the low variation among 
ools with respect to these facilities in ele- 
ntary schools. 


Variations between Negroes and whites—The 
generally lesser variance accounted for by school- 
to-school differences for whites is evident here. 
For whites, less variance is accounted for by all 
characteristics, and little or none is accounted for 
by many. 

Variation between regions—For both Negroes 
and whites, and for nearly all measures, more 
variance is accounted for by school differences in 
the South than by school differences in the North. 
This result accords with previous results that 
show the greater relation of achievement to school 
differences in the South than in the North. 

Particular facilities and curriculum measures.— 
One variable that explains a relatively large 
amount of variance at grades 9 and 12 under the 
first condition (A) is school size. (The lack of 
relation at grade 6 may be a result of the lesser 
variation in size of elementary schools.) The 
relation is strongest for Negroes in the South, but 
not absent for whites in the South. However, 
most of its apparent effect vanishes if various 
facilities and curricular differences are controlled. 
That is, the higher achievement in larger schools 
is largely accounted for by the additional facilities 
they include. There is some evidence, among the 
whites in the North, that school size may have a 
reverse effect, perhaps for the largest schools. 
The indication that the effects of size may differ 
in rural areas where the size of schools is quite 
small and in urban ones where the size is quite 
large is given further support by table 3.24.3, 
which separates each race into metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas, and shows the amount of 
explained variance added by introducing school 
size. (This measure of variance added is under 
the condition that all characteristics above it in 
table 3.24.2 had been controlled. Thus, it is with 
A plus most of B controlled.) 

This shows a slightly greater difference between ~ 
the effects by the urban-rural classification than 
by the North-South classification, and adds sup- 
port to the indication that there might be a nega- 
tive effect of size in metropolitan areas. 

A variable which can aid in the interpretation 
of this relation is urbanism of school’s location. 
In urban areas, this variable expresses the differ- 
ence in location between city and suburb; outside 
urban areas, it expresses the difference in location 
between rural, small town, and larger town loca- 
tions. For both Negroes and whites this variable 
is positively related to achievement in the South, 
where the difference is principally the difference 
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between rural and small or larger town, but it is relation to achievement, and thus the appar 
not positively related to achievement in the North, relation of movement between tracks to achie 
where the variable difference measures principally | ment cannot be meaningfully interpreted. 
suburb versus city. This again suggests that Comprehensiveness of the curriculum she 
quite apart from facilities and curriculum, the small and inconsistent relations to achievemer 
smallest and most rural schools have lower The existence of an accelerated program in {f 
achievement than larger and more urban schools, —_ curriculum does, however, show a consistent ré 
but the largest and most urban do not have higher tion to achievement at grade 12, particularl 
achievement than those of middle size and again, the North, both before and after other curricult 
that this is most true for Negroes. and facilities measures have been controlled. 

Several of the measures in table 3.24.2 can be is not possible to tell conclusively, how 
dismissed rather quickly. Tracking shows no whether the accelerated program is truly effectiy 


Table 3.24.2.—Unique percentage contributions to variance in verbal achievement by individual facilities and ew 


ricular measures, given knowledge of student background (6 background variables controlled) and per p 
expenditure (A), and given knowledge of A plus 10 facilities and curriculum measures (B) | 
——————— nn a ann an 
Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 | 
ae ee eee 
A A+B A A+B A r 
Negro total: 
Total variance accounted for !_____---_---- (2. 62)| ((6. 96)) (255) CoO) (2: 17)) Ce@& 
ER DOUe CULT = ree ene = eee | Ao lal aes na WS 82 == ee if 
Wolimed===) ae wee en Fy. See e SPS ee 2 . 04 . 05 (—). 04 0 (—). 01 ; 
albonatoness 2 9-4 8-=- 22225. sae Sete £ 1. 61 42 . 04 807 |nieoe Se eee 
xtra cCunmewman —.< 25 226 soe eo et ae 1. 64 .10 . 12 OL, | sees... 
INeceleraied = =. a5 oo ee ee . 59 = 5 ill . 04 . 08 
Gomprehbensiveness (2, 9) ---__--_____ = (all 0 . 08 | (—). OL 
IBTOMO PIOUS DUICUTESB | (O) mee oes eet tae a |e ere |e ea re ee eres 
Grouping, ortracking-=-- 2 sess e—— = (—). 01 - IQ) (—). 14} (—). 01 
Movement between tracks_______--------- (—). 40 | (—). 19 (—)1.14 | (—). 88 
Siig ee ee SE See eee eee 9). 155) 5 UKs) 1.32 . 09 
(CUIGKING Oe BRIE ae yee ae eee ae 2. 61 . 06 1. 25 . 06 
Winnie i aS a eee Deli, 11 . 88 15 
White total: 
Total variance accounted for !____________- (0. 80)| ((2. 58)) (0. 64)} ((1. 15)) (0. 36)| ((0. 47 
I penaiuline== = ee fae as 52. oe eee eee S04s5) | bee ee ee NS Tie 6 le a ee 1. 62 
WiOMIMN esate Ot Set So be ee See (—).11 |] (—). 12 . 06 . 03 . 01 . O1 
EA DOTRIOUCR same ae a a eae ee ee ee . 62 20 0 (=)005; eec-32ce. 5/52 
PRPEACUIMICWATE sess oo en oe . 04 . 93 5 (/ 02) 2222 eke | 
NGCOLCTALECE weep == Oye cee ee . 67 38 5 (Ol (0) . 02 . 02 
Comprehensiveness (12, 9).--.------------ 0 (—). 02 (=). 14 | @=)rl8" |-ebes SS eee 
Promotion strictness (Ges 420 s= 2 - eB | ete mp, |e ere | ee ee ees 05 . 05 
(Crow osbaye Oye Ine onaae. oe = ek eee (—). 02 0 (—) 01 Oi @ nest nw ee | 
Movement between tracks______-_-------- . 02 0 (—). 02 Oi et Bl | 
Siem: woe le SAAR See A ee eee (—). 22 | (—). 19 04 04 0 0 
(CundancGrs: = 2a Si See ee ee ee . 16 . 81 3 PY 17" Wi 22322. a 
Wnbanisme 42 Cittc 22 5o.02. Te eee . 04 . 28 . 08 0 (—). 08 . 03 
Negro, North: 
Total variance accounted for !_____________ (0.09)} ((3. 14)) (0. 02)} ((1. 45)) (0.14)} ((0.77 
HX PONGUbUNG 2 Sees 22h a See eee ee | See ee (Oe ok Ml he eer C=)N0D! \|Paacteaae= . 16 
WiOlWINES® 02 ot SoS co aa ee eee (—). 28 | (—). 28 (—). 04 | (—). 08 0 0 
baboratonies: 2252122252522. 455- eae seer 97 stil 32 15M Se 2 ool Ie 
Vpn detqohmg(QuiGnees wee ee ee 1. 07 ill a6 Oob> Ycedeetet 7b : 
ACCGlEMAUC CS: 3525 o.2ca-25 seus aoe. Je oe . 96 . 58 Bl .19 . 09 . 06 
Comprehensiveness (12, 9)_____._.___-_____ 22 | (—). 19 02 ir ee ee | 
Promotion strictness (6). =... cance oscar = oe | eee ee ee ee (es ee . 46 . 44 
Grouping Or trackitie. selon seen ees all pe . 02 OO nae ees | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ble 3.24.2.—Unique percentage contributions to variance in verbal achievement by individual facilities and cur- 
ricular measures, given knowledge of student background (6 background variables controlled) and per pupil 
expenditure (A), and given knowledge of A plus 10 facilities and curriculum measures (B)—Continued 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
A+B A A+B A A+B 
gro, North—Continued 
Movement between tracks_-_.---.-------- .07 | (—). 14 == )'a38) Ga 527. | es 
SD So ae ae ee ee ee ee . 40 0 . 46 . 28 (—). 01 0 
RGTIIGAN CO eS" 8. = Ses a ee BS eed . 88 | (—). 03 SUS (501 ||, aces | ene 
SAS ee rt ae ee . 30 .02 | (—).02 | (—). 05 (—). 08 | (—). 08 
egro, South: 
Total variance accounted for !_____________ (2. 98)| ((8. 64)) (2. 89)| ((7. 52)) (3. 49)| ((4. 90)) 
IA OGING IGE Ee RE Ee SE ee ee || =e ee OG | Ets= a aeee TO || a, eee 1. 90 
Volumes--- ~~~ -------------------------- 1. 37 . 86 (=) 708 14 (—). 09 | (—). 08 
aOOTATOn eRe se ates. oe een) oe eee eS 1. 93 . 37 08 12) | eee bee 
ERUVACUNET CULAR! & = fa - et ee ee ee ee iL 1k) 0 (—). 28 2d. |socdle. | eee 
J\ECAIG GC ae ee oe . 80 0 . 28 el . 05 05 
Comprehensiveness (12, 9)__-_--_--------- alive . 05 ot =) 05" leo 2S eee ee 
TOMO ON SU CUNCSS 1 (0) me oe ea ee See ee |e eee a. (eee Se ee |. eee eee oe Us . 06 . 09 
iSronpimeoninacking == —=e = sae ae (—). 02 . 02 (S93 280 oS) 0k le ee eee 
Movement between tracks______-_-------- (—). 44 | (—). 07 (Sj 4384 ((—)1N86) | 2.332 a eee 
7 meee Sey as Bo hs 3, 72 127, 2. 85 Balt 02 | (—). 06 
Gillis high: Sek eer eee eee eee oes 3. 04 0 2. 40 706) 2... -c2224|-——————e 
| LITE OY atypia ee =o eee A 2. 80 . 21 1. 99 03 1. 10 1. 20 
‘hite, North: 
Total variance accounted for !____________- (0. 29)) ((1. 87)) (0.14)} ((0. 73)) (0.05)| ((0. 32)) 
BEC GUUUReee  Se Ben nhs EEE SS Sn ee | eee TIS} | ener at = ik) eee oe . 05 
WiGhinen Qs)" 22 se Se ee eee eee (—).12 | (—). 18 5 7 Om . 02 02 
Wa bOLAtOnles= =. ao8 Soe ea Sen ee ee :33 5 5 NO2Zh(—) OM. 2 | 
ERXCHACIIENICULAR= ==. eee ae . 43 0 . 02 203" ike ooeeees |e. es 
Atccclerstede =e ee = ee ae as ee . 66 a . O01 0 . 03 05 
Comprehensiveness (12, 9)_-_-------_----_- (—). 05 5 ie 29 32) | ee a lel ee 
TOMO UOnSStrLCunessu(G)je a= eee eel yews oe Ee ee Sal ek LI A a 03 . 04 
Groupin og OT Ura C KI ea ae ee (—). 01 | (—). 01 (0) 0 . 03 04 
Movement between tracks_______________- . 05 0 0 OO eso eee alee 
SIZ Gaerne 2 eer ee Ae kt oy a. ee . 02 | (—). 35 (—). 03 | (—). 08 OL | (=) OL 
Ae aN COs 9 fo ee eee a ee ee . 28 .14 . 01 103). 2a. ee ee 
Winbanicm! 455298... Sir anes ees ee . 06 0 (—). 01 06 (ale |} (ye als 
Thite, South: 
Total variance accounted for !_____________ (0. 06)} ((3. 16)) (0. 21)} ((1. 60)) COM) CORSO) 
Expen citire 2 eke Ore ae eee |e ee (G58 [7 Rane ee ees ee ee ee sul 
VOLUN Go ® noe fn see Ser ee ee eee . 03 . 04 0 0 01 . 03 
Whab oratories S4 =e se Se eS . 87 AT ¢= S08: |) (= )208: | -s2ao8. 22s Eee 
Bxtracurriculab=.s 2-52 eee eee, eee ls ize . 02 . 30 0 9 lc.2e8=325 |S 
INGCELET ATCC. seein ee Sense Geet ee a es .42 | (—). 01 . 22 . 01 CE |) (OHI 
Comprehensiveness (12, 9)_-_-_----__----- . 33 . 06 0 0 becca 
IBTOTOTONSULLCENESS? (©) mee) pan are eee ee ie eee ai ao | eee aes els) isl 
Grouping OL trac kn pees eee (—). 03 | (—). 08 (—). 02 0, 222. ee 
Movement between tracks________________ 0 (—). 18 (S)2 020) (H)N08> |p 22e 22 See Bee 
Sienna nce). eer eae ae ee 1. 13 0 . 63 0 22 . 22 
Guidanconae 2a as aes Se ee a oe OS 5 al 1. 01 09 |sceasstacs|-seeneeeee 
Unb anise eee et oe eee ee . 98 e338 5 Hi 03 06 05 


1 Total variance accounted for under condition A ( ) does not include in the regression the listed facilities. Under condition A+B (( )), it does include these 


cilities. 
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Table 3.24.3.—Unique percentage contribution of school 
size to explained variance in verbal achievement, 
when student background factors, per pupil instruc- 
tional expenditure, selected facilities, and selected 
curriculum factors are controlled 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 

Negro 

INGRUN ene Sees (—)0. 01 0. 21) (—)0. 01 

SOUUhes oer ee ee 1. 59 1.12 . 02 
In metropolitan area__-_-_--- aO7 . 13] (—). 02 
Outside metropolitan area__- 2. 87 1. 59) (—). 01 
White: 

INGI)s as to ee ae (—). 27} (—). 04) (—). 01 

SON 5S Spee ee ee ee . 33 . 23 22 
In metropolitan area __---__- (—). 43 . 01 . O1 
Outside metropolitan area___- . 08 . 00 . 00 


in providing additional opportunity, or merely an 
additional indicator of a student body with high 
achievement or of a community with high 
educational interest. 

The number of volumes per student in the school 
library shows small and inconsistent relations to 
achievement. However, both the number of sci- 
ence laboratories and the number of extracurricu- 
lar activities have a consistent relation of moderate 
size to achievement. The number of extracur- 
ricular activities accounts for more variation in 
achievement before other school factors are con- 
trolled, but it accounts for less than laboratories 
after they are controlled. This indicates that 
extracurricular activities are more highly associ- 
ated with other attributes found in schools with 
high achievement, but that the existence of labo- 
ratories has a more intrinsic relation to high 
achievement. 

The general picture that all these results give 
of schools that come closest to taking full advan- 
tage of their student input is one with generally 
ereater resources. The relations are not large, but 
they are all in the direction of somewhat higher 
achievement: higher per pupil instructional ex- 
penditure, a curriculum that offers greater chal- 
lenges, more laboratories and more activities. 
However, probably the most important result is 
the one stated in the preceding section: that 
characteristics of facilities and curriculum are 
much less highly related to achievement than are 
the attributes of a child’s fellow students in school. 

It is clear that the other variations among the 
schools in this survey have almost overwhelmed 
any effects of variations in the curriculum. A 
more intensive study, more fully focussed on these 
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curricular variables alone, would be necessary 
discover their effects. But this fact alone is im 
portant: Differences in school facilities a 
curriculum, which are the major variables by whi¢ 
attempts are made to improve schools, are 
little related to differences in achievement levels 


of ways. 
teachers, whites are almost always taught by 
whites; teachers of Negroes tend to have more 
positive attitudes toward school integration, and 
less often express a preference for teaching middle 
class, white-collar workers’ children. Teachers 
of Negroes scored lower on the vocabulary test 
taken by teachers; and there were other differen a 
as well—all as indicated in part 2. 

In assessing the effect of teachers’ charact 
istics upon achievement, teachers in a school wer 
ageregated to obtain averages for the teachin 
staff in that school. For grades 1, 3, and 
aggregation was done only over teachers whi 
taught grades 1-6; for grade 9, aggregation w: 
done only over teachers who taught grades 7-1 
and for grade 12, aggregation was done only ov 
teachers who taught grades 9-12. 

Altogether, variation in school averages 0 
teachers’ characteristics accounted for higher pro: 
portion of variation in student achievement that 
did all other aspects of the school combined 
excluding thestudent body characteristics. Severa 
teachers’ characteristics were selected for specia 
examination, after eliminating a number of char 
acteristics that appeared, in early regressions, t 
have little effect. Other variables were eliminate 
because they were highly correlated with one 0! 
more of those remaining, and thus their effect 
could not easily be distinguished. The variable 
which remain must be regarded in part as surro 
gates for other variables that are related to them 
Thus, as with any investigation into a comple: 
set of relations, the results must be interpretet 
with caution because of the many factors tha 
could not be simultaneously held constant. 

The teacher variables selected for special exam 
ination were— 

(1) The average educational level of th 
teachers’ families (mother’s educatiol 
was used). 

(2) Average years of experience in teaching 


(3) The localism of the teachers in the school: 
whether they had attended high school 
and college in the area, and had lived 
there most of their lives. 

The average level of education of the 
teachers themselves. 

The average score on vocabulary test self- 
administered by the teachers. 

The teachers’ preference for teaching 
middle-class, white-collar students. 

The proportion of teachers in the school 
who were white. 

he first important result from this examination 
that the effect of teachers’ characteristics shows 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


a sharp increase over the years of school. The 
variance in achievement explained by variation in 
average teacher characteristics is very small at 
lower grades and increases for higher grades. This 
effect is shown in table 3.25.1. In this table, at- 
tention should be focused particularly on shifts 
from grades 6 to 12, since analyses in earlier sec- 
tions have shown the generally lesser relation of 
any variables to achievement at grades 1 and 3. 
When grades 6, 9, and 12 are considered, there is 
a general increase for whites and Negroes in both 
regions. The other minority groups show less 
consistency; however, the relation is greatest at 
grade 12 for nearly all groups. 


ible 3.25.1.—Percent of variance in verbal achievement accounted for by 7 selected teacher variables at grades 12, 
9, 6, 3, and 1, with background factors controlled ! 


PERCH ALONG Spe ee ale ee ee ae 
A ELIQIE A SVONLI tl ig ag, ree ee Se Ae een 
BROS OCU mene a ee 7s em ee So Be ee ee ee 
ReittceAO CM CANS. j05. So eeen ye se ee” we eae | 
2 Jas), SOWING 2S ee ee ee ee a 4 
SH Cae NO ULI eee nr ee, 2 ee eee 


ROEM OS Be UO tl) Meena sneer ey ers Meee gto re ee ee ee eee 
lie BS OEM oe Oe I Sy Sa Ge pa eos 3 Le See 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 Grade 3 Grade 1 
18. 38 9. 70 Sal 2. 60 4. 70 
15, 75 1. 20 17. 95 3. 71 10. 97 
14. 63 als fal 12. 59 2. 31 2.18 

9. 97 ree? 5. 29 7/6} . 91 
4. 35 1. 58 2.19 2. 38 1. 38 
WS OZ/T 3. 18 4.19 3. 92 6. 04 
2. 07 2. 49 if, Wy? 1. 08 . 46 
1. 89 1. 02 il (aire . 85 . 87 
9. 538 6. 77 3. 02 2. 83 aay? 
1. 82 1. 03 1. 23 . 59 en 


1 Only the 4 background variables 1, 2, 5, and 6 from table 3.221.1, measured in all 5 grades, were controlled in grades 1 and 3; for comparability with secs . 


3 and 3.24, 6 background variables were controlled in grades 6, 9, 12. 


The table shows a second important result. The 
yparent effect of average teacher characteristics 
r children in a given group is directly related to 
e “sensitivity” of the group to the school en- 
ronment. In particular, Southern Negroes ap- 
ar to be more affected than Northern Negroes, 
1d whites appear least affected of all groups.* 

This result is an extremely important one, for it 
gests that good teachers matter more for chil- 
‘en from minority groups which have education- 
ly deficient backgrounds. It suggests as well 
at for any groups whether minority or not, the 


*To determine whether this differential relation is merely 
result of greater variation in teachers’ characteristics for 
uthern Negroes compared to Northern ones, or in fact a 
eater effect of a given amount of variation, the variances 
the three most important variables, teachers’ verbal 
ility, family educational background, and own educa- 
mm, were examined. These variances are approximately 
e same for Northern and Southern Negroes, indicating 
at it is not a difference in variability of teachers, but a 
fference in the effect of a given degree of variability that 
responsible for the different relation. 


effect of good teachers is greatest upon the children 
who suffer most educational disadvantage in their 
background, and that a given investment in up- 
grading teacher quality will have most effect on 
achievement in underprivileged areas. 

The specific teacher variables selected for ex- 
amination show the contribution of each of these 
variables to explanation of the overall variance. 
These effects are shown for Negroes and whites at 
each gerade level in table 3.25.2. The table shows 
the cumulative amount of variance explained as 
each of these variables is added, in the order indi- 
cated above. 

These data show again the strikingly stronger 
effect of teacher variables for Negroes than for 
whites. For whites, none of these characteristics 
of teachers show much effect at any grade level. 
For Negroes, the variables which do show an 
effect do so increasingly with higher grade levels. 

The variables that show most effect are the 
teachers’ family education level (a positive effect), 
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the teachers’ own education (positive effect), and 
the score on the vocabulary test (positive effect). 
Teachers’ attitudes show a slight effect in some 
erades (negative effect of preference for middle- 
class students) ; as does experience (positive effect), 
while localism and proportion white show little or 
no effect. For other minority groups, similar re- 
sults hold, except that teachers’ experience shows 
inconsistent directions of effect, suggesting that 
it has no effect of its own, teachers’ preference for 
middle-class students has a stronger and consist- 
ently negative effect for Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, and Indians, and proportion white 
teachers has a consistently positive effect for these 
three groups. 

The strongest result to derive from these tabula- 
tions (beyond the greater effect for groups of high 
sensitivity to school environments and the greater 
effect with increasing grade level) is that the 
teachers’ verbal skills have a strong effect, first 
showing at the sixth grade, indicating that be- 
tween grades 3 and 6, the verbal skills of the 
teacher are especially important. This result is 
shown in the table for Negroes, and it holds as 
well for each of the other minority groups. For 
each of those groups the jump from grade 3 to 
grade 6 in added variance explained by teachers’ 
verbal skills is even greater than that for Negroes. 

The second, and less strong effect for Negroes, 
is that the teachers’ educational level (both family 
education and teachers’ own education) or some 
variable for which this is a surrogate, begins to 
make a difference at grades 9 and 12. (The same 
general result holds for the other minority groups, 
except that the teachers’ own education shows 
more variable effects from these groups.) 

An overall examination of school, teacher, and 
student environment variable together is possible, 
now that all three have been examined individ- 


ually. This examination is carried out in tab) 
3.25.3, which shows the variance accounted for b 
teacher variables, by teacher variables plus th 
school characteristics examined in section 3.24 
and by these two sets of variables plus the student 
environment variable examined in section 3.28 
The third column of this table shows that, ql 
together, these variables account for nearly all ¢ 
the school-to-school variation for the groups othe 


siderably less than that for Negroes and whites 
and less for all groups at grades 9 and 6. The 
relative strength of these three acts of variables 
can be examined by comparing the first column 
(teacher variables alone) with the first line in th 
second column of table 3.24.2 (school characteris 
tics alone) and the second column (teacher plus 
school characteristics) with the second column @ 
table 3.23.2 (student environment plus school 
characteristics). This comparison shows that the 
school characteristics are the weakest of the three, 
and that teachers’ characteristics are comparable 
to but slightly weaker than characteristics of the 
student environment. 

Thus the effects of teacher variables upon stu 
dent achievement show several important results 
Restating these results, they are— 

1. Teacher differences show a cumulative effect 
over the years in school. 

2. Teacher differences show more relation t¢ 
difference in achievement of educationally dis 
advantaged minority groups than to achievement 
of the white majority. The relation corresponds 
roughly to the general sensitivity of the minority 
group to variations in school environments. In 
addition, teacher differences are over twice as 
strongly related to achievement of Southern 
Negroes as to achievement of Northern Negroes. 

3. Teachers’ verbal skills have an effect first 


Table 3.25.2.—Cumulative variance in achievement explained for Negroes and whites at each grade level by adding 
school average of specified teacher variables in order listed 
[4 background variables controlled] 


SeaieM Sane Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 Grade 3 Grade 1 
N Ww N WwW N W N Ww N Ww 
Teachers’ family educational level_______-___- 2.26 | 0.10 | 1.42 | 0.14 | 0.58 | 0. 21 | 0.03 | 0.01 | 0. 03 0. 00 
Mente experionde.. 2-5... 0.saetceeedens gor | 012 | Dasa) a22el) | CR eee eG Ono Ob 14 15 
WG CAST sa 202 San <4 oe See ae © eee 3. 38 5 AN Al. tye! BAN . 93 S40 n ees 21 26 19 
Teachers’ educational level___..._._._._-.-_.- 4.87 | 1.08 | 38. 20 . 60 . 93 oily! 222420 238 26 21 
peore On Vocdbilany test... 3-2 (05) | W210) | 05 . 62 | 2.82 60 |) 204 Atl . 34 27 
Preference for middle class____________- == ==] 8.09))| 2) 07 || 5:42 . 69 | 3.03 O2h |) Qt6 56 yan 33 
ErOvoronm Whltess...-5._.2. 2525-2 e se eee S20 |! 2, 10) |) oboe | OA | Seseulmliee On ilese 59 52 37 
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le 3.25.3.—Percent of variance in verbal achievement accounted for by teacher variable (T), these plus school 
variables (S), and these plus student environment variables (E), grades 12, 9, and 6 


(6 background variables controlled] 


Grade 12 

uM T+S T+S+E 
[etiiys) LOD pel es a A Saag 18. 38 20. 00 26. 39 
MMPAMENGADSL .{... .2-2. 222.5 1575 19. 56 26. 33 
xican-A mericans._____---____ 14. 63 16. 94 19. 16 
ta), {STOO 1. a ee 9. 97 11. 68 13. 90 
NOV N= 2 4. 35 6. 68 8. 97 

iental Americans. -_.._._-_--_- Maret 6. 63 (1) 
PMMOOUUN. fe oo ee PA (07; 3. 60 4. 80 
MEaMPNOFbhe 2.22222 -45-ke 1. 89 3. 16 3. 82 
NTUTO UE eee SE ee 9. 53 10. 70 13. 78 
MELO Urls we Se 1. 82 3. 42 4.18 


1 The regression had insufficient data for estimation. 


owing strongly at grade 6 for all minority groups. 
4. Teachers’ educational background (own and 
nily’s) shows an.effect first showing strongly at 
ide 9, for all minority groups. 

'6 Attitudes of students 

Three expressions of student attitude and moti- 
tion were examined in relation to achievement. 
e was the student’s interest in school and his 
yorted pursuit of reading outside school; another 
s his self-concept, specifically with regard to 
rming, and success in school; and a third was 
at we have called his sense of control of the 
vironment. 

As indicated in an earlier section, both Negro 
d white children expressed a high self-concept, 
well as high interest in school and learning, com- 
red to the other groups. Negroes, however, 
re like the other minority groups in expressing 
nuch lower sense of control of the environment 
un whites. 

These attitudes were not measured at all grade 
els; the table below shows the questions on 
ich each was based at each grade level. (At 
ude 3, only one question could be used for each 
the first two attitudes, and there were no items 
‘the third. At grade 1, no attitudinal questions 
re asked. Thus the comparisons are all for 
ides 6, 9, and 12.) 


Control of 
environment 


trade Interest in learning Self-concept 


and reading 


q 57, 59, 60, 63 | q 91, 108, 109 
q 54, 56, 57, 60 | q 88, 99, 100 
q 36, 51, 28 q 37, 40 


q 102, 1038, 110 
q 93, 94, 103 
q 38 


Grade 9 Grade 6 
uit T+S8 T+S-+E Te T+S T+8+E 
9. 70 11. 37 16. 26 8.11 10. 81 13. 97 
1. 25 LOM 14. 04 17. 95 19. 41 20. 95 
ial 14S 2 15. 04 12. 59 138. 57 16. 52 
Wn et ll, 24 13. 33 5. 29 CAPA 9. 02 
1. 58 3. 32 5. 36 2.19 2. 66 4. 93 
3. 18 (1) (1) 4.19 11. 99 14. 54 
2. 49 3. 36 3. 83 te al? 1. 56 2. 94 
1702 2. 06 3. 07 1. 67 2. 02 4. 84 
6. 67 8. 70 11. 22 3. 52 4, 42 6. 52 
1. 03 2. 41 3.18 1. 23 Wave 4.13 


Because questions were not identical between 
grade 6 and grades 9 and 12, the measures are 
not exactly the same. Despite this variation 
between grade 6 and grades 9 and 12, however, 
one point stands out clearly in the analysis. 

Of all the variables measured in the survey, 
including all measures of family background and 
all school variables, these attitudes showed the 
strongest relation to achievement, at all three 
grade levels. The zero-order correlations of these 
attitudes with achievement were higher than those 
of any other variables, in some cases as high as the 
correlation of some test scores with others (be- 
tween .4 and .5). Taken alone, these attitudinal 
variables account for more of the variation in 
achievement than any other set of variables (all 
family background variables together, or all 
school variables together). When added to any 
other set of variables, they increase the accounted- 
for variation more than does any other set of 
variables. Tables 3.26.1 and 3.26.2 give a com- 
parison between these attitudes and the eight 
strongest background variables. Table 3.26.1 
shows the amount of variance accounted for by 
these three attitudes and by the eight background 
factors used throughout this analysis. In the 9th 
and 12th grades, with oaly two exceptions (Ori- 
ental Americans in grade 9, and Indian Americans 
in grade 12), the attitudes account for more of the 
variance. In grade 6, the attitudes account for 
most variance for whites and for Negroes, when 
North and South are considered separately; 
background factors account for more variance in 
the other groups. Table 3.26.2 compares them in 
several ways to background factors, showing the 
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amount they add to accounted-for variance, when 
included as independent variables; and the unique 
contribution of each to the explained variance, 
which shows the reduction in accounted-for vari- 
ance that would occur if the variable was re- 
moved from the equation. Included in the table 
are comparable quantities for the background 
variable that is most strongly associated with 
achievement. 

These tables show that, whatever measure is 
chosen, the attitudinal variables have the strongest 
relation to achievement. It is, of course, reason- 
able that self-concept should be so closely related 
to achievement, since it represents the individual’s 
own estimate of his ability. (See again the items 
on which this variable is based, section 3.1.) The 
relation of self-concept to achievement is, from 
one perspective, merely the accuracy of his esti- 
mate of his scholastic skills, and is probably more 
a consequence than a cause of scholastic achieve- 
ment. His interest in learning, it can be assumed, 
partly derives from family background, and partly 
from his success in school. Thus, it is partly a 
cause of achievement in school. Of the three 
attitudinal variables, however, it is the weakest, 
especially among minority groups, where it shows 
inconsistent relations to achievement at grades 9 
and 12. The absence of a consistent relation for 
Negroes, along with the data presented in section 
3.1 which showed Negroes even more interested 
in learning than white, gives a picture of students 
who report high interest in academic achievement, 
but whose reported interest is not translated 
through effective action into achievement. Thus 
the causal sequence which is usually assumed to 
occur, in which interest leads to effort and thereby 
to achievement, appears not to occur in this way 
for Negroes and other minority groups. 

Clues to the causal sequence that may occur are 
provided by the relation of the two other attitudes 
to achievement. One of these clues lies in the 
second important result of this section: At grade 
12, for whites and Oriental Americans, self-concept 
is more highly related to verbal skills before or 
after background is controlled than is control of 
environment; for all the other minority groups, 
the relative importance is reversed: the child’s 
sense of control of environment is most strongly 
related to achievement. 

Table 3.26.3 shows this comparison. This 
result is particularly impressive because this 
attitude has no direct logical relation to achieve- 
ment in school or to ability. The three questions 
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on which it is based are a statement that “gog 
luck is more important than hard work for sy 
cess,” a statement that “every time I try tog 
ahead, something or someone stops me,” and 
statement that “people like me don’t have mue 
of a chance to be successful in life.” Yet fo 
minority groups which achieve least well, response 
to these statements (individually or together) a 
more strongly related than any other variab 
to achievement. It was evident earlier in section 
3.1 that children from these groups are much 
more likely to respond to these statements j 
terms showing a sense of lack of control of the 
environment. Now the present data show that 
children in these minority groups who do exhibit ¢ 
sense of control of the environment have con 
siderably higher achievement than those who do 
not. The causal sequence in this relation is not 
implied by the relationship itself. It may ver 
well be two-directional, with both the attitud 
and the achievement affecting each other. Yeti 
the absence of specific evidence about causal 
direction, it is useful to examine one direction ai 
length —the possible effect of such an attitude; thal 
is, feeling a high or low sense of control of the 
environment, on achievement. * 

Table 3.26.4 shows, for each minority group 
and separately for Negroes and whites in th 
North and South, the average verbal achievement 
scores for boys and girls who answer ‘‘good luck 
and those who answered “‘hard work’ on one 0 
these questions. Those minority group studen 
who give “hard work” or ‘control’ responses 
score higher on the tests than do whites who givé 
“no control” responses. 

The special importance of a sense of control 0 
environment for achievement of minority-grouj 
children and perhaps for disadvantaged whites a 
well suggests a different set of predispositions 
factors operating to create low or high achievement 
for children from disadvantaged groups than fo 
children from advantaged groups. For childret 
from advantaged groups, achievement or lack 0} 


*In this regard, a recent social-psychological experimen 
is relevant. Negro and white adults were offered al 
alternative between a risky situation in which the outcom 
depended on chance, and one in which the outcome 
though no more favorable altogether, was contingent 0) 
their own response. Negro adults less often chose th 
alternative contingent on their own behavior, more ofte 
chose the chance alternative, as compared to whiteé 
Herbert M. Lefcourt, “Risk-Taking in Negro and Whit 
Adults,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 2 
1965, pp. 765-770. 


appears closely related to their self-concept: 
at they believe about themselves. For children 
m disadvantaged groups, achievement or lack of 
ievement appears closely related to what they 
ieve about their environment: whether they 
ieve the environment will respond to reasonable 
rts, or whether they believe it is instead merely 
dom or immovable. In different words, it ap- 


pears that children from advantaged groups as- 
sume that the environment will respond if they 
are able enough to affect it; children from dis- 
advantaged groups do not make this assumption, 
but im many cases assume that nothing they will 
do can affect the environment—it will give bene- 
fits or withhold them but not as a consequence 
of their own action. 


ble 3.26.1.—Total variance in verbal skills as a percent by three attitudes, and by eight background variables, 
at grades 12, 9, and 6 


Grade 12 
ento: Ricans-__---.-.- ef ae Ee ae re ES 9. 09 
RREEATNCrICHNS2 ce 2. he ke Die 62: 
De SAT C REGAINS eo to es Se See ee ee 14. 04 
iro, SUS ee Se ee Cee eee 17.18 
Tico, INGA S USS ies tee ee eee eee eee 17. 54 
em PATTI ORICA Sete 2 a a ee ee ee 19. 58 
MPS QUO Ree oe ee a ee ee 26. 52 
2, NOMI A ee eee eee ere ee 29.14 
iv ORS, WOME 2 ee ee eee ee 15. 89 
TERS CC) CEU ee ent Se oe ee 27. 68 


One may speculate that these conceptions 
asonably derive from the different experiences 
at these children have had. A child from an 
vantaged family most often has had all his needs 
tisfied, has lived in a responsive environment, 
d hence can assume that the environment will 
ntinue to be responsive if only he acts appro- 
lately. A child from a disadvantaged family 
s had few of his needs satisfied, has lived in an 
responsive environment, both within the family 
here other demands pressed upon his mother) 
d outside the family, in an outside and often 
friendly world.* Thus he cannot assume that 
e environment will respond to his actions. 
ch a state of affairs could be expected to lead to 
ssivity, with a general belief in luck, a belief that 
at world is hostile, and also a belief that nothing 
could ever do would change things. He has 
t yet yet come to see that he can affect his 


*Recent research on Negro mothers and their 4-year-old 
Idren has shown that those mothers with a sense of 
ility relative to the environment have children with 
ver scores on Stanford-Binet IQ tests, after other aspects 
the mother’s behavior, including her own IQ score, are 
tistically controlled. See Roberta M. Bear, Robert D. 
ss, and Virginia C. Shipman, ‘‘Social class difference in 
ternal attitudes toward school and the consequences 
‘cognitive development in the young child,’’ mimeo- 
yphed, 1966, Urban Child Center, University of Chicago. 


Attitudes Background 

Grade 9 Grade 6 Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
13.99 8. 97 4. 69 6.18 25. 51 
18.81 14. 23 22.07 16. 30 19. 65 
16. 32 13. 38 10. 23 14, 25 23. 07 
20. 84 15. 55 15.79 15. 69 15. 44 
20. 77 13. 27 10. 96 11.41 10. 25 
21.69 25.78 19.45 22.81 36. 16 
31. 538 23. 69 20. 13 23.18 19.91 
31.10 24. 20 24. 56 22.38 15.57 
20. 12 14. 16 15.14 14. 99 14, 62 
31.10 24. 26 23. 03 23. 28 17. 64 


environment, for it has never been so in his pre- 
vious experience. 

Thus, for many disadvantaged children, a major 
obstacle to achievement may arise from the very 
way they confront the environment. Having 
experienced an unresponsive environment, the 
virtues of hard work, of diligent and extended 
effort toward achievement appear to such a child 
unlikely to be rewarding. As a consequence, he 
is likely to merely ‘‘adjust” to his environment, 
finding satisfaction in passive pursuits. 

It may well be, then, that one of the keys toward 
success for minorities which have experienced dis- 
advantage and a particularly unresponsive en- 
vironment—either in the home or the larger 
society—is a change in this conception. 

There is a further result in these data which 
could provide some clues about the differential 
dynamics of these attitudes among children from 
disadvantaged and advantaged groups, or from 
different kinds of families. When all three atti- 
tudes are examined together as predictors of verbal 
achievement, then the following shifts from grade 
6 to 9 and 12 occur: (q) At grade 6, professed in- 
terest in school is related to achievement for all 
groups; but this relation vanishes at grades 9 and 
12 except for Oriental Americans and whites; 
(b) control of environment is strongly related to 
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Table 3.26.2.—Unique contribution to accounted-for 
variance of verbal skills for three attitudes and single 
strongest background variable, in regression equation 
with eight background variables, grades 12, 9, and 6 


a 


Puerto Ricans: 
Interest in learning ----- 
Self-concept -_--------- 
Control of environment - 
Strongest background 


Background item ___---- 
Overall including atti- 


Indian Americans: 
Interest in learning----- 
Self-concept - ---------- 
Control of environment_ 
Strongest background 


Background item___---- 
Overall including atti- 


Mexican Americans: 
Interest in learning--_--_- 
Self-concept -_--------- 
Control of environment _ 
Strongest background 


Background item__----- 
Overall including atti- 


Negro, South: 
Interest in learning--- -- 
Self-concept_____-_--_- 
Control of environment 
Strongest background 


Background item__-_-_-__ 
Overall including atti- 


Negro, North: 
Interest in learning_____ 
Peli-CONCEMt-=2—2---—.- 
Control of environment_ 
Strongest background 
INGIIGte oS eee 


Unique contribution 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 
(—)4. 33 | (—)0. 37 VE CO)! 
2. 09 . 86 . 09 
2.18 7. 89 2. 67 
90 1.05 5. oD 
(*) (*) () 
12. 87 17. 26 29. 68 
4, 69 6. 18 25. 51 
.O1 0 2. 92 
2. 91 1. 90 5 7h) 
5. 06 5. 41 3. 08 
1. 34 iL ave 3. 60 
(1) (3) (2) 
32. 86 26. 34 27. 59 
22. 07 16. 30 19. 65 
00 05 88 
. 70 . 49 1. 21 
7. 29 6. 26 3. 60 
2. 1d », OB 3. 39 
©) (*) (2) 
20. 59 22. 96 29. 91 
10. 23 14. 25 DBO 
(—). 05 OW 1. 79 
3. 06 Fusttl 1. 00 
5. 76 9. 68 5. 41 
2. 09 1. 26 ie tH 
@) (1) (2) 
27. 94 29. 63 ey Ok 
15. 79 15. 69 15. 44 
(—). 03 .O1 1.19 
3.42 1.95 1. 23 
5. 07 7.96 4.89 
ites 1.44 1. 34 
(1) (!) (2) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.26.2.—Unique contribution to accounted 


variance of verbal skills for three attitudes and sing 
strongest background variable, in regression equati¢ 
with eight background variables, grades 12, 9, ay 


6—Continued 


Unique contribution 


Grade 12 
Negro, North—Continued 
Overall, including 
sittibuGes 225 === oa 22. 67 
Overall, excluding 
attivWdeh=s. eee 10. 96 
Oriental Americans: 
Interest in learning----- (—). 12 
Seli-concepte===—2-=——— 5. 20 
Control of environment-_ 1.59 
Strongest background 
TI\E(5) 00 Laer epee ep 3. 88 
Background item_-_----- (4) 
Overall, including 
attitude... 225-222. — 28. 81 
Overall, excluding 
avtUdes ase = noes 19. 45 
White, South: 
Interest in learning----- 1. 60 
Self-concept_._.-----_- (Gaon 
Control of environment- . 69 
Strongest background 
Nite Se ee es a tho 3s! 
Background item_-_-_--- (3) 
Overall, including 
* Saptitudes+2o2 4522222 35. 51 
Overall, excluding 
sGtITWGeS = a 20.13 
White, North: 
Interest in learning_---_- lea 
Self-concept_-_--------- 5. 02 
Control of environment_ 1.55 
Strongest background 
GCM ee ee Se 3.09 
Background item__-__-_- (4) 
Overall, including 
ELEN OCO (2 ee 37. 32 
Overall, excluding 
atiitwidesssease ss see 24. 56 
Negroes, total: 
Interest in learning_____ (—). 13 
Self-concept__________- 2.91 
Control of environ- 
WOM oa as ee 5. 33 
Strongest background 
item: .. 202. JS ee eee 1. 39 
Background item_______ (5) 
Overall including 
aviv Le eee 26. 11 
Overall excluding 
auurbddese= 2.2 a = 15. 14 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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le 3.26.2.—Unique contribution to accounted-for 
iance of yerbal skills for three attitudes and single 
ngest background yariable, in regression equation 
ith eight background variables, grades 12, 9, and 
ntinued 


Unique contribution 


Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 6 

ites, total: 
nterest in learning__-_-__ 13 1. 61 1. 83 
elf-concept__________- 5. 82 3. 49 3. 95 
Jontrol of environ- 

oa ee 1. 26 3. 88 3. 27 
trongest background 

ocala ee 2. 19 1, 24 1. 66 
sackground item_______ () (3) () 
)verall including 

minntude-..---...-.=. 36. 30 38. 75 31, 82 
)verall excluding 

Bibitude..-..-.-.-<- 23. 03 23. 28 17. 64 


-arents’ educational desires. 
tems in home. 

-arents’ education. 
structural integration 
Jrbanism. 


lievement for all groups at grade 6; but this 
ation declines for Oriental Americans and whites 
erades 9 and 12, while it increases for the other 
nority groups. These relationships can be seen 
table 3.26.5, which shows the unique contribu- 
ns to variance of the three attitudes at the three 
ide levels. * 

These data indicating changes in the relation- 
ps must be viewed with caution, since some 
ferences existed between grade 6 and grades 9 
d 12 in the measures themselves. However, 
> data suggest that the child’s sense of control 
his environment (which, as section 3.1 showed, 
lower at grade 6, and increases with age) is 
portant in the early achievement of children 
m all groups, but that it is these children from 
advantaged groups whose sense of control of 
vironment continues to be associated with an 
portant difference in later achievement. These 
sults of course are only suggestive, and indicate 
> need for further investigations of the dynamics 
attitudes and achievement among disadvantaged 
ups in society. Because of the likely mutual 


KAn investigation of the relative sizes of the variances 
these attitudes for the different groups shows that it is 
t the different amount of variation in the attitudes that 
responsible for the different relations to achievement 
ong the different groups, for the attitude variances do 
t differ widely. It is instead the different relation that 
siven amount of attitude difference has to achievement 
these groups. 


Table 3.26.3—Unique contributions to accounted for 
variance in verbal skills of self-concept and contro] 
of environment at 12th grade, in conjunction with 
one other attitude, with and without eight back- 
ground factors included 


(Total variance accounted for in regression at left is given in table 3.26.1, in 
regression at right in table 3.26.2] 


Without background | With background 


Group and region 
Self- Control of | Self- 


Control of 

concept} environ- | concept] environ- 

ment ment 
Puerto Ricans_________ 2.59 3.00 | 2.09 2.18 
Indian Americans-_-____ 4.94 9.69 | 2.91 5. 06 
Mexican-Americans____}| 1. 43 8.64 | 0.70 7.29 
Negro, South. ________- 3. 64 8.36 | 3.06 5. 76 
Negro, North__________ 5.30 6.41 | 3.72 5. 07 
@Orientalsa= 2-4 Sa. 53 6. 46 3.60 | 5.20 1.59 
White, Southe === 222-2 10. 97 1.29 | 7.67 0. 69 
Wibite, North] === 2-2-2 8. 50 2.0) || naaOZ 1. 55 
Negroes, total_____--_-_- 3.61 7.88 | 2.91 5. 33 
Wihites;, total. -...-._-- 9.31 1.99 | 5.82 1. 26 


Table 3.26.4.—Verbal achievement scores of grade-9 
pupils who have differing responses to the question: 
“Agree or disagree: Good luck is more important 
than hard work for success”’ 


Group and region Age Disagree 
(good luck) (hard work) 
Mexican American_--2-__.--- -_— 38. 6 46. 8 
Piervothican= = 2" 8 ee ee 38. 5 45. 5 
Ihnen Avevenneryele — 22 -. 5-52 39. 9 47. 3 
Oniental ee! 4. Se See ee 44 0 52. 5 
INégroWSOUUbe =e ee oe ee ee 36. 6 43. 3 
NGrrO NOC N i 22-28 sos =r ee 40. 0 47.1 
IWihite sSOUUhL ss so es ee 42.9 52, 5 
Witte Nontha 2-2. 2 —se--c8 45. 4 54. 8 


dependence of these attitudes and achievement, 
such investigations will require special care on 
determining the extent to which each influences 
the other. 

It is useful to inquire about the factors in the 
school and the home which affect children’s 
self-concept and sense of control of the environ- 
ment. First, this study provides little evidence 
concerning the effect of school factors on these 
attitudes. If family background characteristics 
are controlled, almost none of the remaining 
variance in self-concept and control of environ- 
ment is accounted for by the school factors meas- 
ured in this survey. One variable, however, is 
consistently related to control of environment 
and self-concept. For each group, as the propor- 
tion white in the school increases, the child’s 
sense of control of environment increases, and 
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his self-concept decreases. This suggests the 
possibility that school integration has conflicting 
effects on attitudes of minority group children: 
it increases their sense of control of the environ- 
ment or their sense of opportunity, but decreases 
their self-concept. This relationship may well 
be an artifact, since the achievement level of the 


Table 3.26.5.—Unique contributions to accounted for variance of verbal achievement at grades 12, 9, 


Grade 12 
pe ee Interest Self- Control 

concept 
Prerto Ricans]. —=-..2--=-_ - (—)6. 25 2. 59 3. 00 
Indian Americans_--------- 5 (0%5) 4. 94 9. 69 
Mexican-Americans_______-_- (—).11 1. 43 8. 64 
Negro; south =—2.- == = 22 - (=) . Wr 3. 64 8. 36 
INGpTONNOntn = = >=. 222.8 0 5. 30 6. 41 
Oriental Americans_-------- 1. 09 6. 46 3. 60 
WAHT SOU ee eee 2. 24 10. 97 1. 29 
WihitestNorthi <==. 222-- 5 - 3. 97 8. 50 2. 25 


iw) 
or 
oo 
for) 
— 
~I 
ie.2) 
1°.) 


INGgro total. -- =) 2. 


[Total variance given in table 3.3.1] 


student body increases with percent white, a 
may be the proximate cause of these oppos 
relationships. If so, these effects are mer 
effects or achievements and motivations of fell 
students, rather than direct effects of integratio 
Whatever the time structure of causation, 
relations, though consistent, are in all cases sma. 


and 6* 


Grade 9 Grade 6 
Interest Self- Control Interest Self- Contro| 
concep concep 
(=O 154) 1 54| 850] 510 |" ome 2, J 
311°) 945) 9 S920 | «5.81 1. 40 ‘s 
64 6400 B26: || FS. 30)| een 4.77 
*5d |) 2626 | 18.09 | =A] 35-60 6. 32 
19| 2.84] 10.03 1.91 1. 94 6. 37 
362| 2.38| 539] 615| 253 7. 33 
2.78-| 5:98) %08 | “8983 B06 5. 4 
ggg | “58 | 487 | 2.67 | 606 5.3 
os | 1.70] 12.30] 260] 1.55 6. 9 
3.13) “Seri 5.74 3.05 | 6.30 5.3 


co 
ies) 
ra 
sa 
© 
No) 


Wihitertotale.=° 5.2 = See 3. 02 


*(—) preceding the number indicates that the partial relationship of the attitude to achievement is negative. 


It appears reasonable that these attitudes 
depend more on the home than the school. 
Reference was made earlier to a study which 
suggests that a mother’s sense of control of the 
environment affects her young child’s cognitive 
skills. It appears likely that her child’s sense of 
control of environment depends similarly on her 
own. Such inquiry into the source of these 
attitudes can best be carried out by such intensive 
studies on a smaller scale than the present survey. 
However, some results from the present survey 
may be stated as clues to the sources of these 
attitudes. 

At grades 6, 9, and 12, the simultaneous relation 
of eight family background factors to the two 
attitudes was studied. These background factors 
are: 

Structural integrity of the home (father’s 
presence, primarily). 

Number of brothers and sisters. 

Length of residence in an urban area. 

Parents’ education. 

Economic level of home environment. 

Reading material in home. 

Parents’ interest in child’s schooling. 

Parents’ desires for child’s further education. 
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The pattern of relationships between the 
factors and the two attitudes is similar for 
groups in the survey with minor exceptions note 
below. First, only a small fraction of the variance 
in these attitudes, averaging less than 10 percent 
is accounted for by all these background factors, 
combined. For minority groups other than 
Negroes, control of environment is better ac- 
counted for by these background factors than is 
self-concept. For Negroes, both are about the 
same; and for whites self-concept is better ac- 
counted for than control of environment. 

For both attitudes and for all groups, the 
parents’ desires for the child’s further education 
have the largest unique contribution to positive 
self-concept and a sense of control of environment. 
For self-concept, the only other variables which 
show a consistent relation (positive) are parents’ 
education and the amount of reading material im 
the home. For the child’s sense of control of the 
environment, there is in addition a consistent 
relation to the economic level of the home and the 
structural integrity of the home. That is, children 
from homes with a higher economic level, and 
children from homes where the father is present, 
show a higher sense of control of the environment 


do children from homes with lower economic 
el or children from homes where the father is 
ent. 

hese results can be seen only as minor indica- 
ns of the source of these attitudes in children’s 
ckerounds. The major result of this section, 
ich appears of considerable importance and 
rrants further investigation, is the different 
e these two attitudes appear to play for children 
m advantaged and disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Implications of the results of section 3.2 for 
tality of educational opportunity.—Of the many 
plications of this study of school effects on 
hievement, one appears to be of overriding 
portance. This is the implication that stems 
m the following results taken together: 

1. The great importance of family back- 
eround for achievement; 

2. The fact that the relation of family back- 
ground to achievement does not diminish 
over the years of school; 

3. The relatively small amount of school- 
to-school variation that is not accounted 
for by differences in family background, 
indicating the small independent effect 
of variations in school facilities, curricu- 
lum, and staff upon achievement; 

4. The small amount of variance in achieve- 
ment explicitly accounted for by vari- 
ations in facilities and curriculum; 

5. Given the fact that no school factors 

account for much variation in achieve- 


ment, teachers’ characteristics account 
for more than any other—taken together 
with the results from section 2.3, which 
show that teachers tend to be socially 
and racially similar to the students they 
teach; 

6. The fact that the social composition of the 
student body is more highly related to 
achievement, independently of the student’s 
own social background, than is any school 
factor; 

7. The fact that attitudes such as a sense of 
control of the environment, or a belief in 
the responsiveness of the environment, are 
extremely highly related to achieve- 
ment, but appear to be little influenced 
by variations in school characteristics. 

Taking all these results together, one implication 
stands out above all: That schools bring little 
influence to bear on a child’s achievement that is 
independent of his background and general social 
context; and that this very lack of an independent 
effect means that the inequalities imposed on 
children by their home, neighborhood, and peer 
environment are carried along to become the 
inequalities with which they confront adult life at 
the end of school. For equality of educational 
opportunity through the schools must imply a 
strong effect of schools that is independent of the 
child’s immediate social environment, and that 
strong independent effect is not present in Ameri- 
can schools. 


Technical Appendix to Section 3.2 


Measurement of variance.—First, the measure- 
ent of school-to-school variation requires some 
tention. If the total variation between pupils 
labeled SS, then SS can be partitioned, SS= 
S,+SS,, where SS, is the variation within and 
§, the variation between schools. Here the 
rm “variation in achievement” refers to the 
im of squared deviations from the mean achieve 
ent. This sum can be partitioned into one 
ymponent expressing the sum of deviations of 
‘hool mean achievements from the overall mean, 
nd a component expressing the sum of squared 
eviations of individual scores within a school 
om the school mean. The overall mean for 
uch group other than Negroes and whites is the 
ational mean for that group. For Negroes and 
hites, it is the group mean in the North and that 
1 the South. Yor all groups other than Negroes 


and whites, there was some evidence that response 
unreliability in racial identification resulted in 
measurement error. To reduce this, the measure- 
ment of school-to-school variation excluded stu- 
dents who identified themselves as members of 
these groups in schools where at most one other 
student of the same group was found in that grade. 

The latter component, SS, is that which stands 
ready to be accounted for by factors that differ 
from one school or community to another. We will 
refer to this as the proportion of variation that lies 
between schools. The value of SS, expressed as 
a percentage of SS for each of the groups, for 
verbal achievement in grades 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, is 
given in table 3.2A.1. 

However, as a true measure of the relative im- 
pact of factors that vary from school to school 
(or community to community), and factors that 
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Table 3.2A.1.—Percent of total variance in individual 
verbal achievement score that lies between schools 
(uncorrected for degrees of freedom)! 


Grade 


12 9 6 3 1 


Mexican- 
American. ...| 22 02 | 17.92 | 27.63 | 24.61 | 23. 04 


Puerto Rican__.| 24. 02 | 22.10 | 29. 46 | 27.07 | 20. 45 
Indian Ameri- 


Coe et ape ay || OU Ly |] OAS, alto ||| Sil ay) || Ash 7 
Oriental Ameri- 
Canes == Cy OA | ital aly] BY 7s) |) Pale |) alts) 7/0) 


Negro, South___| 19.92 | 17.98 | 21. 14 27. 23 | 20. 34 
Negro, North___| 12.37 | 13. 37 | 16.92 | 19. 33 12. 50 
White, South___| 9.96] 9.12 | 11.82 | 16.47 | 16.77 
White, North___| 7.76] 8 51 | 10.96 | 11.95 | 11.58 


1 Because of possible misclassification due to response error, which could 
contaminate greatly the small minorities, schools with 2 or fewer members 
at a grade level of each of the 4 minorities other than Negroes were excluded 
in calculating these variances. This and the fact that these results were 
calculated from the total sample, weighted appropriately, while the regression 
data were calculated from appropriately weighted samples of 1,000 students 
in each of the 20 strata at each grade level, makes the calculation of between 
school variance in this section, and the partitioning of the variance through 
regression in later sections not directly comparable. 


vary among individuals within a school, this 
measure SS, requires correction. 

If we think of the individual’s test score as 
made up of a component that is the average for 
his racial or ethnic group (A,), a component that 
is the average of his group in his school (A,), and a 
component that is individually associated with 
him (A,), then his score can be seen as composed of 
the sum of these components: Score=A,+A,+ 
Aj. 

Our question about between-school variation 
relative to within-school variation can thus be 
resolved to a question of the relative sizes of 
typical values of A, and A,. Table 3.22.1 pre- 
sents, for each group and for each grade level, the 
relative sizes of A, and A,, by exhibiting the per- 
cent that the variance of A, is of the sum of the 
variances of A, and A,. 

Problems in the assessment of relationships.—The 
analyses reported above deal with the relation- 
ships between tested achievement and the classes 
of factors we conceive of as partially measurable 
and contributing to its development: Home back- 
ground, community, school facilities, curriculum, 
and teachers. 

There are three central facts to be remembered 
throughout any analysis of the sort here conducted: 

1. The measurement of either any single 
variable or any class of variables is at best 
partial and incomplete. 
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2. When two variables (or two sets of vay 
ables) are statistically associated, f 
reasons that may be either irrelevant ( 
closely related to the study, an appare 
relationship of another variable to one 
them may result from an actual relation 
ship of that variable to the other. 
this occurs, we are likely to speak of th 
first as a surrogate for the second, and 
try to uncover the effect by studying the 
joint relationship of our response with 
both variables or sets of variables.) ' 

3. Even if association of the variables we are 
studying with some “explanatory” varia- 
ble is firmly established, this establish. 
ment cannot of itself settle the question 
of causation (though strong evidence 
would be provided if the time order were 
known); either variable may ‘‘cause”’ the 
other, or both may share a common cause. 
In many cases, continuing studies of the 
development of these variables over time 
can untangle such a question of ‘What 
causes what?”’ In the present case, studies 
of change in achievement level could give 
more direct evidence than the present 
cross-sectional survey. 

To neglect any of these central difficulties is té 
lay oneself open to very serious risk of error 
Yet, to fail to use such evidence in making judg 
ments and taking action is to lay oneself open to 
the often more serious dangers of unwarranted 
inaction, or of action based merely upon rumor 
and ill-founded opinion. We must recognize and 
deal with the three difficulties, using care in in- 
terpretation. 

Point (1), incompleteness of measurement, is 
not often a major issue in assessing whether the 
variable incompletely measured is associated with 
the variable being studied. Incompleteness of 
measurement will lead to underestimation of the 
amount of effect. While this fact must be kept in 
mind, it does not often become crucial, since 
even incomplete measures, so long as they reflect 
or are reasonably highly correlated with the true 
variable, ordinarily serve to establish the existence 
and proper direction of a real effect. (In com- 
bination with point (2), as we shall shortly see, 
point (1) can be very crucial.) 

There is, however, one instance in the present 
study where it may be that measurement is s0 
incomplete as to give rise to dangers of misinter- 
pretation. This is in connection with school 


cilities and curriculums, both of which combine 
mal conditions easy to describe and measure 
th informal conditions that can at present only 
judged by personal inspection and involvement. 
comparing Negroes and whites, for example, 
can anticipate that social pressures toward 
uality of opportunity, both in segregated and 
tegrated school systems, will have concentrated 
effects on the formal conditions. As a con- 
quence, the close parallelism between the formal 
cilities available to the two races, as reported 
part 2, may easily mask wide differences in the 
formal conditions. If this were so, the true 
fects of such school characteristics might be 
iderestimated. 
Point (2), the danger of unconsidered surrogates, 
of central importance, as we can easily see from 
stances in the present study. Let us suppose 
at community attitudes toward the importance 
1d quality of education have substantial effects 
1 the development of student achievement. 
hat would we expect about the apparent relation 
tween achievement and teacher characteristics? 
rely we would expect that communities more 
nmeerned with education and educational quality 
ould—(1) be more selective in hiring teachers, 
id (2) pay higher salaries, thus attracting better 
ndidates. As a consequence we might expect 
1 apparent relationship between development of 
*hievement and measurable teacher character- 
tics to be generated as a surrogate for an under- 
ing relationship between development of achieve- 
ent and community regard for education, even 
teacher characteristics themselves had no effect 
1 achievement. 
The joint action of points (1) and (2), if not 
lequately considered, can lead to seriously 
isleading conclusions. Consider the develop- 
ent of achievement in the presence of two sets of 
udent body variables: Student bodies of different 
ackground and motivation, and student bodies of 
ifferent racial composition. Suppose that while 
udent body background exerts major direct 
fects upon the development of achievement, 
icial composition has no direct effect. It will still 
e so that higher percent white will be associated 
ith development of achievement, although only 
rough its concomitant, higher student body 
ackground and motivation. 
The simplest mistake is to forget about student 
ody background while studying the relation of 
chievement to percent white. This is a pure 
oint (2) mistake. The appropriate solution is to 


attempt to compare achievement among schools 
with the same student body quality. If student 
body background were measured exactly (and if 
the usual statistical devices used to approximate a 
comparison for equal values of student body 
background are adequate), then this comparison 
would show no apparent effect of percent white 
upon achievement. 

But if measurement were imprecise, as it is in 
this study, or if the usual statistical techniques* 
are inadequate, the result of “controlling” student 
body background will not be to make the apparent 
effect of percent white vanish, but rather to make it 
very much smaller with the same sign but not zero. 

Therefore, whenever ‘controlling’ a third 
variable greatly reduces but does not annihilate 
the apparent effect of a second variable upon a 
first, we should be able to recognize the possibility 
that the second variable has a small effect on the 
first variable, although the effect has not been 
demonstrated. 

Point (3) is a point of very general application 
that must be borne in mind in all kinds of studies. 
Answers about causation are too often unclear, 
even when a clear answer as to cause may be 
essential in assessing the likely value of a proposed 
corrective measure. The relation between atti- 
tude and achievement, as discussed in section 3.26 
above, offers a clear instance of the difficulties, 
which are perhaps greatest when each of two 
variables ‘‘causes,” at least to a degree, the 
development of the other. 

Problems in assessing strength of relationships.— 
Almost all studies of socially organized phenomena 
face a common difficulty: The untangling and 
expression of the amounts of effect of many 
variables upon the response variable (in this case 
verbal achievement) in one or several groups. 
While the last section treated some of the qualita- 
tive problems of untangling influences, this section 
will examine the quantitative problems of ex- 
pressing the size of these influences. 

A careful regression study involves the develop- 
ment of sequences (perhaps one, usually more) of 
more and more inclusive ‘‘regressions” in which 
those linear combinations of more and more 
variables are found which predict as well as pos- 
sible, in the data being analyzed, the value of the 
response from the values of certain other variables. 


*This refers to either “partialing out,’’ often conducted 
by the successive addition of variables to a regression, or 
to “controlling”? on variables by confining our attention to 
comparisons within broad categories. 
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It is convenient to use numerical names as 
follows: 

First variable=the response being studied. 

Second variable(s)=the variable or variables 
the amount and direction of whose direct 
effect on the first variable is being sought 
out. 

Third variables=variables entered into the re- 
eression before the second variable is so 
entered. 

Fourth variable=variables not entered into the 
regression before the second variable. 


The last section pointed out that an indirect 
effect of the second variable via some other inter- 
mediate variable remains an apparent effect of 
that second variable if this intermediate variable 
remains a fourth variable, but that this indirect 
effect would be greatly reduced (in the ideal case 
nullified) if the intermediate variable were made a 
third variable. There is an important partial 
converse to this result. If there is another vari- 
able which affects the second, but whose effect on 
the first variable is only through the direct effect 
of the second variable, then keeping this second- 
variable-affecting variable a fourth variable helps 
us to properly assess the amount and direction of 
the second variable’s direct effect, while admitting 
such a variable as a third variable would confuse 
and bias this estimation. 

Accordingly, there is no simple path to careful 
estimation of a direct effect. Some variables 
should be used as third variables, others definitely 
should not. Which is which depends upon the 
finer detail of how the various variables are related 
to one another. 


Even the numerical expression of amount of 
dependence deserves attention if the reader is to 
receive an appropriate impression. We are en- 
gaged from many, though not all, points of view, 
in describing what fraction of the variability of a 
first variable is sensibly associated with a second 
variable. This means that we must choose a 
scale upon which to measure variability. No 
choice of scale always gives simple and neat 
results. However, one scale does this more often 
than any other we know. This is the scale on 
which variability is measured by variance—by 
the equivalent quantities: 

1. Average square of deviation of individual 
from the mean. 

2. One-half the average squared difference 
between two individuals. 
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This is a squared scale, and tends to make numbg 
appear somewhat more extreme than they m 
otherwise appear. To speak of 10 percent co, 
tribution to the variance may appear to speak 
little, yet this is to speak of a correlation 0.10: 
0.32 which is far from negligible. 

Use of “percent accounted for” and “unique com. 
tribution’’.—Having fixed upon a scale of measure 
ment, and having chosen appropriate first ang 
second variables, many different numerieg 
answers are still possible. This is so because 
different choices of a third variable can lead to 
quite different percent of the original variance of 
the first variable being absorbed by regression on 
the second variable. 

Where the point of the analysis is to estimate 
roughly how much variability can be ascribed to 
a given second variable, the analysis frequently 
offers a choice among several sets of third variable 
Where the point is the relative amount of variabi 
ity absorbed by various more-or-less competing 
variables, matters are more complex. In part 
due to pressure of time, the choice, almost uni- 
formly made, has been to show the so-called 
‘unique contributions” of the several variables 
namely the contributions of each when all the 
others concerned (as well as perhaps still others) 
are present as third variables. This choice is 
usually what might be termed ‘formally conserva 
tive,” since it is likely to give a smaller number for 
the percent accounted for than when fewer vari 
ables are treated as third variables. (Adding a 
third variable need not reduce the percent a 
counted for, and sometimes does not, but a redue- 
tion seems empirically much more common than 
an increase.) 

However, to know the percent of variance in 
the first variable accounted for (uniquely) by a 
second does not give a complete picture of the 
strength of the relationship. In the first place, 
the variance of the first variable might be quite 
different in the two groups. Since in the present 
study, the dependent variable is nearly always 
verbal achievement, and the variances for different 
groups are nearly alike, this is not here a matter of 
substantial importance, and we shall not discuss 
alternative ways to deal with such a situation. 
However, even when the variances of the first 
variable are all about the same, the variances of 
the second variable may differ, and we must 
consider what effect this has on the interpretation 
of a different percent accounted for in the two 
(or more) groups. 


t is easiest to discuss this problem in the sim- 
ed case where (i) the variance of the first 
iable is exactly the same (say, 100 percent= 
0) for each group; (ii) there are no third vari- 
es; and (iii) the apparent effect of the second 
iable is the same as its direct effect. Discus- 
n of this case will suffice to deal with the issue, 
ce the presence of third variables does nothing 
alter the essentials of the situation. 

n the jth body or group of data, let the variance 
the second variable be o3, and let the regression 
fficient be 6;. The amount of variance in the 
endent variable accounted for will thus be 
2, which is also the unique contribution (in 
up j), which we will abbreviate as “unique for 
when no other variables are to be considered. 
he question arises then, concerning how one 
y interpret differences among different groups 
the variance accounted for, since it depends 
th on the regression coefficient 6; and the vari- 
ce of the second variable o3,. 

t one extreme, differences in amounts ac- 
ted for may arise when the b, are the same for 
different groups j and the o3, are quite different. 
om a purely scientific standpoint, since 5; are 
same, which means that the average effect on 
first variable from a given change in the second 
riable is the same in all groups, we would usually 
that the relation of the second variable to the 
st variable is everywhere the same. More 
actically, the change to be expected in the value 
the first variable from a given change in the 
an value of the second variable is the same in 
l groups (though we might find it somewhat 
sier to obtain this change in mean value in those 
oups for which o3, is larger). 

Another extreme arises when the ,, are all the 
me, though 6; vary quite widely. The scientific 
swer is now that the mechanism of the second 
ariable’s effect upon the first variable operates 
ith quite different effectiveness in the different 
oups. At the more practical level, the change 
. the first variable to be expected from a given 
yange in the second variable is quite different 
om one group to another, and we are almost 
artain to find it worth while to concentrate our 
orrective measures upon the groups in which 5; is 
rgest. 

Both of these extreme situations, as well as the 
tuation between the extremes, could bring about 
he same differences among groups in percent of 


variance accounted for. Thus it is necessary to 
examine both the percent accounted for, and the 
percent accounted for divided by o;,.* The in- 
ferences to be drawn by comparisons among groups 
in these quantities is: 

(a) Differences between groups 7 and k in 
percent accounted for (or unique contri- 
bution to percent accounted for): ‘‘Given 
the distribution of the second variable as 
it is found in groups 7 and k, there are 
specified differences in the proportion of 
first-variable variance that the second 
variable accounts for.” 

(b) Differences in (percent accounted for)/o;,: 
“Tf the second variable had the same 
variation in groups7 and k, the proportion 
of first-variable variance that would be 
accounted for in groups 7 and k would 
show specified differences; or, alterna- 
tively, if an identical shift in the average 
value of the second variable occurred in 
groups j and k, the expected shifts in 
the first variable would show specified 
differences.’’* 

The general procedures used in studying the effect 
of school characteristics—To examine the effect of 
school characteristics, the data were put in such a 
form that students’ characteristics, such as 
achievement in test scores and motivation, could 
be related to the characteristics of schools they 
attended, including characteristics of teachers, 
school facilities and curriculum, and characteris- 
tics of the student body. For each group other 
than Negroes and whites, a representative sample 
of 1,000 students, together with their correspond- 
ing school and teacher characteristics, was used 
in the analysis at each grade level. For Negroes 
and whites, eight such samples, corresponding to 
the regional classifications of sections 2 and 3.1, 
were used. However, weighted aggregation of 
these strata was carried out to obtain two regional 
strata, total North and total South (including the 
Southwest), and the Nation, for both groups. 

Achievement and student attitudes were taken 
as dependent variables in the analysis, and family 
background, teacher, school, and student body 


*Only when there is a single second variable and when 
the variance of the first variable equals unity is (the 
percent accounted for)/o2; equal to b?. In multiple 
regression, it is not equal to the square of the multiple 
regression coefficient. 
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characteristics were taken as independent vari- 
ables. Most of the analysis reported below 
proceeded as follows: 

First, the relation of achievement to family 
background factors was studied, both to learn how 
much of the variation in achievement was ac- 
counted for by those background factors measured, 
and to learn just what factors in student back- 
grounds showed most relation to achievement. 
The results of this analysis are reported in section 
3.221. The background factors measured in the 
survey cover factors such as the economic and 
educational level of the home, and parents’ interest 
in education, as seen by the child. They do not 
include differences in native endowment, which of 
course must also be considered part of family 
background, though an unmeasured part. 

Then the relation of teacher and school factors 
to achievement was examined, after taking out 
the variation in achievement explained by the 
measured family background factors. This was 
done to reduce the differences in achievement 
which resulted from student background differ- 
ences, so that the influence of school factors 
themselves, apart from the influence of family 
background, could be isolated. Since the student’s 
background is clearly prior to, and independent of, 
any influence from school factors, these back- 
ground factors can and should be held constant 
in studying the effects of school variables. 
Thus the variation in achievement and attitudes 
to be explained by school variable in that left 
after variation explained by family background 
differences is taken out. 

It is not so clear among the school and teacher 
variables which are to be considered prior and 
thus to be taken account of first. Many of the 
school and. teacher variables included in this 
survey are highly correlated: schools with high 
per pupil expenditure tend to have teachers with 
more training, to have more laboratories and 
other facilities, to have a more complete cur- 
riculum, to have remedial and accelerated pro- 
erams, and other characteristics. Thus, it is 
usually not possible to study separately the effects 
of a large number of factors, when they are highly 
correlated. 

Given this difficulty, an order of variables 
which appeared reasonable and justifiable was 
used in the analysis, and the addition at each 
point to accounted-for variance in the dependent 
variable was noted. This meant that factors 
which were added early had more opportunity 
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to explain variance in the dependent vaciall 
than those added late. Insofar as the latter wer 
correlated with those added early, they wil 
explain less variance than if they had been adde¢ 
early. In the report of the analysis, when 
particular order is used, the above points shoul 
be kept in mind in interpretation. 

There are a number of technical problems as 
sociated with an analysis with variables at twe 
levels, such as carried out here. The most im 
portant is that the variables at the school leve 
can account only for variance that exists betwee! 
schools, and not for variance of the individua 
characteristics (such as achievement) within 
schools. For this reason, at the outset of th 
analysis, the portion of variance that lies between 
rather than within, schools is examined. 

It must always be remembered in interpretin; 
the results of such an analysis that the effectiv 
number of units for studying school effects is no 
the number of individuals, but the number o 
schools. Consequently, although the sample o 
students is quite large, the sample of schools 1 
not large for statistical analysis, and thus inves 
tigation of effects of highly specific school factor 
is not possible. It is true, however, that analyse: 
of these data that go considerably beyond tha 
reported here can be carried out, to examin 
questions of less immediate importance to th 
present mandate. 


3.3. Integration and achievement 


Section 3.23 showed that the proportion whit 
in a school was positively related to individua 
performance. This effect appeared to be les 
than, and largely accounted for by, other charac 
teristics of the student body than the racial com 
position of the school per se. The magnitudes o 
the relations may be seen by comparing the result 
for Negro students reported in table 3.23.2 in th 
columns headed ‘‘Gain” with table 3.23.4 in th 
column headed A+B. This shows that, given th 
facilities and curriculum characteristics of th 
school, the amount of additional variance ex 
plained by the general aspects of the studen 
environment is 4.0 and 4.6 percent in grade 12 
and that explained by proportion white is 1.7 anc 
1.8 percent. Tabulations were performed to giv 
further information about the relation of racia 
composition to achievement, by considering th 
average test performance of groups of Negr 


tudents who had attended classes last year with 
ifferent proportions of white fellow students. 
For the Metropolitan Northeast and Midwest 
able 3.3.1 shows the average scores on two 
chievement tests received by Negro students who 
ad attended classes of different racial composition 
t grades 6, 9, and 12. Comparing the averages 

each row, in every case but one the highest 
verage score is recorded for the Negro pupils 
ho had a majority of white classmates. In 
eading the rows from left to right, the general 
attern is an increase in average test performance 
s the proportion of white classmates increases, 
Ithough in many cases the average for the Negro 
tudents in totally segregated classes is higher 
han the average for those in classes where half 
r less of the students were white. 
Table 3.3.2 was constructed to observe whether 
here is any tendency for Negro students who have 
pent more years in integrated schools to exhibit 
igher average achievement. Those students who 
st entered desegregated schools in the early 
ades do generally show slightly higher average 
cores than the students who first came to de- 
egregated schools in later grades. * 
In the Metropolitan Northeast the average score 
or students who have only attended segregated 
chools is consistently lower than those groups of 
tudents with other experiences. However, in the 
etropolitan Midwest, the average scores of 
egroes who have only experienced segregated 
chooling may exceed the averages recorded for 
hose students who first came to desegregated 
chools in the later grades. In these cases, one 
ould need to look at the learning experience of 
hese children coming late to desegregation to see 
hether their relatively poorer achievement is due 
to lack of preparation for a more competitive situ- 
ation, to continued segregation within the desegre- 
gated school itself, or to some other factor. 

Not only is the test average somewhat higher for 
Negro students in classes where most of the stu- 
dents are white, but also test performance varies 


*No account is taken in the tabulations for tables 3.3.1 
and 3.3.2 of the fact that the various groups of pupils may 
have come from different backgrounds. Further explora- 
tion of the question by cross-tabulations on indicators of 
socioeconomic status showed that the differences shown in 
these tables are not accounted for by family background. 
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more in these classes. Table 3.3.3 gives the stand- 
ard deviations of the test scores received by Negro 
students from classes with different racial com- 
positions. Twice the standard deviation of the 
test scores is a range which includes about two- 
thirds of uhe scores. Thus the value 9.35 in the 
upper left-hand corner has the following meaning: 
The average score of the 474 scores represented 
here is 46.0 (given by table 3.3.1) and two-thirds 
of the 474 scores fall between 46.0 —9.35=36.65 and 
46.0-+9.35=55.35. The greatest variability in 
test performance in each grade occurs for the 
groups of Negro students who had all white class- 
mates or more than half white classmates. 


These differences in the variability of perform- 
ance imply that if one only knew the racial 
composition of the class which a Negro attends, he 
could be more confident in using a mean of the 
scores of all Negroes from such classes to predict a 
given Negro performance if class had a majority of 
Negroes than if the Negroes were in a minority in 
the class. For in the latter case it is most likely 
that a given Negro student would have a particu- 
larly high score or a particularly low score. This 
variability in performance may be due to either 
differences in the background and previous train- 
ing of the individual Negro students in mostly 
white classes, or to differences in the conditions of 
schools in which these classes exist, such as the 
degree to which the Negro students are accepted 
into the formal and informal activities of the 
school.* 


The survey data also show that white students 
who first attended integrated schools early in their 
school careers are likely to value their association 
with Negro students. Tables 3.3.3 and 3.3.4 
show that the smallest percentage of white stu- 
dents who would choose all white classes or all 
white friends are those who first attend classes 
with nonwhites in the early grades. 


*Irwin Katz reviews several experiments performed with 
Negro subjects in interracial environments, and suggests a 
model of the conditions under which the performance of 
Negroes is likely to either benefit or suffer in the company 
of whites. Irwin Katz, ‘Review of Evidence Relating to 
Effects of Desegregation on the Intellectual Performance 
of Negroes,’ American Psychologist, June 1964. 
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Table 3.3.1.—Average reading comprehension and math achievement test scores of Negro pupils, by grade, rei 
and proportion of white classmates last year 


(Number in parentheses is the number of cases on which the average was calculated] 


Reading comprehension—proportion of white 


classmates last year 


mates last year 


? 


Math achievement—proportion of white clas: 


Grade Region 
None Se Half wi La None ee Half in 
12 | Metropolitan Northeast__-------- 46. 0 43. 7 44.5 47.5 41.5 40, 6 41.1 : 
(474)| (1, 215)}| (1, 207)| (1, 468) (474)| (1, 215)} (1, 207)} (1, 46! 
12 | Metropolitan Midwest___-------- 46. 4 43. 2 44, 0 46. 7 43. 8 42. 6 42.9 44, | 
(646) (321) (507) (790) (646) (321) (507) (791 
9 | Metropolitan Northeast-_--------- 44. 2 44.8 44.8 AT iL 43. 1 43. 5 43. 7 47. | 
(2, 297)] (2, 929)| (1, 233)] (1, 676)| (2, 297)} (2, 929)| (1, 283)) (1, 67% 
9 | Metropolitan Midwest-_---------- 45. 3 45. 2 45. 3 46. 4 44. 4 44.3 44, 1 A6. | 
’ (1, 356)| (1, 070) (434) (636)| (1, 356)} (1, 070) (484) (631 
6 | Metropolitan Northeast__-__------ 46. 0 45. 4 45. 8 46. 6 44. 0 43. 4 43. 6 45. | 
(2, 108)) (1, 992) (794)| (1, 224)} (2,108); (1, 992) (794)| (1, 22 
6 | Metropolitan Midwest___-__-__--- 46. 0 44.7 44.9 45. 1 43. 8 42.8 42.9 44, | 
(1, 651)) (1, 439) (353) (550)| (1, 651)} (1, 489) (353) ( 55 


Table 3.3.2.—Average reading comprehension test scores of Negro pupils, by grade, region, proportion of whit 
classmates last year, and first grade in class with white pupils 


Grade 


12 


12 
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[Number in parentheses is the number of cases on which the average was calculated] 


Region and first grade with majority pupils 


None 
Metropolitan Northeast: 
oOo! 2] eo) ee eee 45.9 (871) 
AO On Gare Sa. See oe ee 45. 2 (340) 
US Ol OM eee ae eee 43.5 (572) 
NGG Ee Fee ee a eae ae ae 43. 2 (327) 
Metropolitan Midwest: 
PIO ON Br oie 18s a 45.4 (516) 
ATO VOR O- *: se. 22 ae_ See ee 44.4 (231) 
RSP OIQES. 1k pepe te So a 44.4 (173) 
ING VED os ne 8 Ae oS 46.5 (70) 
Metropolitan Northeast: 
ROU eet ae eee 2 ee 40.8 (73) 
ARO MOU GE aot tid ee = 2 ee 46. 7 (268) 
TiS HORON. ee eS lira ore) 
Oi ont. se ne ae Sek 42,2 (52) 
INGVerst ete 2 4k, he. ae 40.9 (19) 
Metropolitan Midwest: 
107-2 a0) is ee Se ae es Ne 47.4 (148) 
SPOT OL 0: ence pa cere s ee 46.1 (161) 
yx a: ee 46.6 (112) 
LO Ors 2s ae = ee = oad 44.8 (88) 
INN) eee ee ee ee NTE) (AA) 


Proportion of white classmates last year 


Less than half Half 

46. 7 (1, 596)} 46.9 (701) 
43. 3 (446)| 44.4 (155) 
42.9 (509)| 44.6 (227) 
46. 6 (677)| 46.4 (677) 
44.1 (149)| 45.3 (70) 
43.3 (137)} 43.3 (66) 
43. 6 (297)| 45. 2 (282) 
45.1 (627)| 449 (622) 
43. 5 (109)} 48.8 (134) 
41.1 (118)} 43 2 (117) 
44.3  (137)| 45.6 (187) 
43,0 (117)| 43.5, (221) 
40. 8 (39)| 42.3 (48) 
39.5 (20)} 43.5 (21) 


More than half 


48.1 (977) 
44. 4 (232) 
45. 0 (280) 


48.6 (344) 
46.7 (101) 
45.2 (111) 


48.6 (462) 
46.7 (586) 
49.7 (201) 
46.6 (131) 


48.3 (288) 
46. 4 (320) 
45.6 (97) 
44.9 (44) 


Total 


ble 3.3.3. —Standard deviation of test scores for Negro students grouped by the proportion of white classmates 
last year, by test, grade, and region 
[Number in parentheses is the number of cases on which the standard deviation was calculated] 


Reading achievement—proportion of white classmates last Math achievement—proportion of white classmates last 
year 


None Less than Half More than All None Less than Half More than All 
half half half half 


12 | Metropolitan 
Northeast _ - - -- 9.35 9.65 9. 06 13.53 | 32.54 9.73 9. 65 9.73 14.02 | 23. 64 
(474)| (1, 215)} (1, 207)} (1, 338)] (180) (474)| (1, 215)} (1, 207)} (1, 3838)] (130) 
12 | Metropolitan 
Midwest - - - - -- 9. 04 8.95 9. 23 9.27 | 9.45 9. 49 9. 22 9. 25 9.73 | 11.12 
(646) (321) (507) (723) (67) (646) (321) (507) (728) (67) 
9 | Metropolitan 
Northeast _ - -- - 8.81 8. 68 8. 67 9.23 | 10. 61 9.11 8. 87 8. 98 8.95 | 10.61 
(2, 297)| (2, 929)} (1, 283)} (1, 429)] (247)} (2, 297)| (2, 929)] (1, 233)} (1, 429)) (247) 
9 | Metropolitan 
Midwest - - - - - - 8.31 8. 33 8.98 9.07 | 10.83 8. 53 8. 42 9. 66 9.47 | 10.90 
(1, 356)| (1, 070) (434) (508)| (128)} (1, 356)} (1, 070) (434) (508)} (128) 
6 | Metropolitan 
Northeast - - - - - 7.99 8.15 8.05 9.11 8.05 7.91 7.85 8. 00 8.80 | 8.92 
(2, 108)| (1, 992) (794)| (1, 020)] (204)} (2, 108)) (1, 992) (794)} (1, 020)} (204) 
6 | Metropolitan 
Midwest - - - --- 7. 52 7.70 (ers 8.12 | 8.42 ep 7.16 7.79 7.92 | 9,47 
(1, 651)} (1, 439) (353) (409)| (141)} (1, 651)| (1, 489) (353) (409)| (141) 


able 3.3.4.—Percent of white students who would choose all white close friends; by first grade in class with non- 
whites, present grade and region 


First grade attended with nonwhites 


Grade Region = 
1, 2, or 3 4, 5, or 6 7,8,0r9 10, 11, or 12 Never 

nie Metropolitan INortheast)s-. 2-= 222-42] 2s-52 58 30. 4 32.3 SON0} Leesa ee 36. 8 

| Metropolitan Midwestug. 22 Soe oaS 22S sece Zier 34, 2 OLS) |Eaea eee ee 41.4 

2) |, Metropolitan Northeast. =2----=----. == 2-25 --- 28. 9 37.1 35. 1 36. 5 35. 8 

fn) Neetropolitam, Midwest... 2--222==-222—- =e a5- 37. 8 43. 0 44.0 47.5 47.4 


| 
fable 3.3.5.—Percent of white students who would choose all white class; by first time in class with nonwhites, 
present grade and region 


SS. ———— Se 


First class attended with nonwhites 


Grade Region 
1, 2, or 3 4, 5, or 6 7, 8, or9 10, 11, or 12 Never 
Br Metropolitan INonthesstaass=—=- 2.5 =ee——7e=o——- DiS 24.4 5 Hl ae 28.0 
On Metropolitan Midweste=22... --s2es 5. ese 3 33.8 40. 2 OU |e ee 45.9 
1) || Metropolitan Northeast_._=2-......4..--.-=i=--- 18.3 25.5 21.7 22.9 26.5 
|| Metropolitan Midwestos---—-—- 2222-2... -2------ 26. 0 32.9 30.0 34. 6 38.5 
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4.0 Future Teachers of Minority Groups 
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4.0 Future Teachers of Minority Groups 


We have seen in earlier sections that the teachers 

white children differ from the teachers of 
egro children in average verbal skills, that 
egro teachers typically teach Negro students, 
d that teacher quality is one of the few school 
aracteristics that significantly affects student 
rformance. The task of this section is to 
nsider whether there is a continuing regeneration 
inequality in the recruitment and training of 
ture teachers. Correlatively, it is concerned 
ith whether filtering and retentive processes 
erate so as to sort less well qualified teachers into 
e kinds of schools more frequently attended by 
inority group members. 

The data are from two sources. The first is 

e general sample of the Nation’s public schools 

ound which most of this report is built. The 

cond is questionnaire and test data from fresh- 
en and seniors in 32 public colleges from among 
roster of 18 States. The colleges were selected 
y the following criteria: The institution should 
e primarily a teacher-training institution and it 
ould be a major supplier of teachers for its 
tate’s public schools; also, there should be ade- 
uate representation of student bodies that are 
redominantly white and of those that are largely 
Negro. The list of colleges was developed through 
onsultation with the American Association of 
Yolleges for Teacher Education and personnel in 
‘arious State departments of education and by 
eviewing official publications of the U.S. Office of 
iducation. From among an original list of 41 
olleges, 9 declined to participate. The 18 States 
neluded nearly 95 percent of the Nation’s non- 
vhite population in 1960; of these, only California 
s unrepresented in the list of participating 
olleges. The data-gathering instruments appear 
n an appendix and in content are largely parallel 
0 the public school instrument. 

The total number of respondents includes 15,565 
reshmen and 7,172 seniors. Case loss was seyere 
umong seniors in some colleges because of practice 
teaching schedules. Around 65 percent of the 


freshmen and 72 percent of the seniors identified 
themselves as future teachers. No weighting of 
the sample by State could be accomplished, but 
the apparent degree of homogeneity between 
students of a given race attending college within 
a region should be noted. It would have been 
desirable to obtain an equal number of Negroes 
and whites, and students in the South and non- 
South, in the sample, but there were relatively few 
Negro respondents attending college outside the 
South. A systematic stratified random sample 
was drawn from the original data tapes, since a 
sample truly representative of the college popula- 
tion would have contained more white students 
than necessary to extract significant patterns of 
differences and too few Negroes in the North to 
allow adequate comparisons to be made. 

The question must be considered whether these 
cases are fairly representative of the Nation’s 
rising generation of teachers. This is not a system- 
atically drawn sample of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and neither private institutions nor State 
universities, which together train more teachers 
than do teachers colleges, are represented at all. 
It is likely that we underestimate the competence 
levels of future teachers by these omissions, and 
that this underestimation is more severe for whites 
than for nonwhites, since the latter are relatively 
unlikely to attend State universities and private 
institutions. Overall, there seems to be no reason 
to believe that the comparisons on which this 
report focuses would produce qualitatively differ- 
ent conclusions if a systematic sample of the 
Nation’s teachers-in-training were available, but 
statistical demonstration of this position cannot 
be offered. 

The first section uses data from the main survey 
to compare high school students who are members 
of clubs for future teachers with those who are not. 
Some schools do not have these clubs. We drew 
for analysis all future teacher club members and 
an equal number of persons from the same school; 
specifically, whenever a club member appeared on 
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the student roster, we selected the next listed non- 
club member of the same sex in the same school. 
Only college-bound students are included. Our 
purpose in this section is to inquire how students 
recruited into teaching (indicated by their mem- 
bership in the clubs) compare with their fellow 
students who have other career plans; and some- 
what more specifically, to make comparisons 
between the races, since if Negroes continue to 
teach largely Negroes and the next generation of 
Negro teachers is less adequately trained than the 
next generation of white teachers, we may antici- 
pate the continued operation of a cycle in which 
inadequately trained teaching personnel offer 
inadequate training of students, some of whom in 
turn are recruited into the teaching profession and 
perpetuate the cycle. 

It is clear that many high schoo] students who 
expect to attend college do not manage to do so. 
The second section compares future teachers at 
the college level with their fellow students. Com- 
parisons between 12th-grade and freshman levels 
permit tentative inferences about relative attrition 
rates between the races and between future teach- 
ers and other students. And comparisons between 
college freshmen and college seniors relate to the 
possible differential training of white and nonwhite 
future teachers, as well as the retentive powers of 
the teaching profession during the years of college 
training. 

The third section attempts to discern long-term 
trends and prospects in the relative competence 
levels of white and Negro teachers, by comparing 
racial differences in verbal facility at various levels 
of teaching experience. Thus, if the racial differ- 
ence is as great among future teachers now in the 
12th grade as among teachers of long experience 
in the profession, the inference is strengthened 
that the educational disadvantage of nonwhites 
will continue to the extent that it is determined 
by teacher competence. If current patterns of 
homogeneity between race of teacher and of stu- 
dents are discontinued, and if the subsequent pat- 
tern did not locate less competent white teachers 
among minority group students, then such educa- 
tional disadvantage stemming from less well 
trained teachers would not continue. 

The fact of similarity between race of teacher 
and race of student in the present structure of 
American public education is one clear indication 
that sorting mechanisms operate to bring certain 
types of teachers into certain types of schools. 
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The remaining sections in this chapter conee 
themselves, from several standpoints, with 
nature and consequences of this assortati 
process. Based on the reports of secondary scl 
principals, schools are classified according to th 
curriculum, the prevailing social class of th 
students, the service area of the school, and t 
racial composition of the student bodies, If at 
given time we observ? that teachers are not ra 
domly distributed across various types of schoo 
several explanations are possible. One possibili 
is that certain types of new recruits refuse to ta. 
teaching positions in certain schools and a 
attracted to others; the teachers, in effect, sc 
themselves from the beginning. Another possib 
ity is that school boards follow an implicit rewa 
system the consequence of which is that the pr 
ferred teachers are promoted to the better school 
Yet a third possibility is that given teachers fir 
some teaching situations very rewarding ar 
others very trying, and the effort to be relieved 
trying assignments has the eventual effect 
homogenizing the teacher-student team. ¥ 
shall examine the teaching situations preferred | 
future teachers, the initial assignments of ne 
teachers, the actual and potential selective rete: 
tion processes among current teachers, and possib 
selective appointment processes, with the intel 
of illuminating this issue. 


4.1 Comparisons between futut 
teachers and other students at th 
9th-grade level 


The first five columns of table 4.1.1, showir 
9th-grade data, report the percent of studen 
taking specified subjects. Since it is unlikely th: 
students will be offered substantial choice « 
subjects at this grade level we should not expe 
to observe large differences between futw 
teachers and other students. There are in fact n 
differences of note among whites, except that | 
the Southern States the future teachers mo! 
often take foreign language. Among Negro‘ 
there is a general tendency, more apparent in th 
South, for future teachers (hereafter called FT’: 
to report taking more of these academic course 
Generally, average grades (reported in the ne: 
three columns) are quite similar between FT’s an 
NFT’s (Not Future Teachers) except that amon 
Southern Negroes the FT’s have somewhat lows 
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averages. Generally, again with the exception of 
Southern Negroes, FT’s are a bit more likely to 
be in the highest track in their English class. 

Even as early as the 9th grade the effect of sex 
on occupational choice is evident among whites, 
with the FT’s having, compared to the NFT’s, a 
smaller proportion of males. But males are more 
prevalent among 9th-grade future teachers than 
among college-level future teachers and the actual 
teaching corps, so attrition rates must be higher 
for males past the 9th grade. And among Negroes 
the sex difference is not apparent. There are 
clear differences among whites but lesser differ- 
ences among Negroes in the reading and study 
habits of the two groups: FT’s read more books and 
spend more hours studying. But there are only 
slight differences between FT’s and NFT’s in the 
proportion who consider themselves to be above 
average in brightness compared to their class- 
mates. Finally, we note the slight but consistent 
tendency over all four race/region groups for FT’s 
more often to form friendships with members of 
the opposite race. 

The data really offer little support for any con- 
clusion that 9th-grade future teachers are sub- 
stantially different from their classmates. They 
read more and study more, their grades may be a 
little better, and more of them are studying a 
foreign language. But the best overall conclu- 
sion is that FT’s are a general cross-section of all 
9th-grade students, though perhaps they are 
slightly better students. Negroes at this first 
stage of teacher recruitment clearly are not a 
distinctive cut above their classmates in academic 
quality, and they are perhaps less likely to be 
superior to the total set of Negro students than are 
white FT’s compared to all other white students. 
In short, nothing appears to be happening at the 
9th-grade level that would reduce racial differ- 
ences in the academic competence of teachers in 
the next generation. Given the unequal distri- 
bution of academic performance between the two 
racial groups, it would be necessary for Negro 
future teachers, compared to white future teachers, 
to be drawn from higher segments of the distribu- 
tion of academic talent within their group, if 
present patterns of teacher assignment by race 
are continued and if the effects of variation in 
teacher competence on the regeneration of in- 
equality are to be diminished. Data thus far give 
no indication that the required events are 
occurring. 
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teachers and other students 


4.2 Comparisons between fat 
the 12th-grade level 


Twelfth-grade students report the total nun 
ber of courses (a ‘‘course”’ is a half-year of credi 
in a given area that they will have had by the en 
of the academic year. White future teache; 
have slightly more credits in the five academ: 
areas listed in the first columns of table 4.2.1; i 
the South, there is one field—foreign languages- 
in which the difference substantially favors FT’ 
But among Negro students, FT’s are somewh: 
less well prepared academically than are NFT": 
for example, in the South the NFT’s average 
slightly higher number of courses in science, soci: 
studies, English, and mathematics. When th 
average grades of FT’s and NFT’s are comparec 
white Southern future teachers are clearly bette 
students than their college-bound classmates wh 
will not enter teaching, but such pattern does ne 
occur in any other race/region group. Agail 
FT’s are slightly more likely to be in the highes 
track in English; among Southern whites th 
difference is more pronounced. However, onl 
Southern white and non-Southern Negro FT 
are more likely than NFT’s to rate themselve 
abeve average in brightness. To a somewha 
more pronounced degree among whites tha 
among Negroes, FT’s are enrolled in a colleg 
preparatory curriculum, and in all comparison 
they read more books and spend more hou 
studying. As in the 9th grade, the future teache 
clubs recruit predominantly females among white 
but are as likely to attract males as female 
among Negroes. And finally, two groups of FT 
(white South and Negro non-South) seem les 
likely to form close friendships only within th 
bounds of their own racial groups. 

If we raise in summary the question of hoy 
FT’s at the 12th grade level compare with thei 
classmates of the same race and region, there 1 
some indication that they are slightly above th 
typical student in academic performance an 
commitment. But if we ask the question of hoy 
Negro FT’s compare to white FT’s—bein 
interested again in the prospects for eliminatin: 
racial differences in teacher competence—th 
comparisons are quite clear that Negro futur 
teachers are not receiving the same amount 6 
training in the traditional academic subjects 
There is every reason to conclude that, if 121 
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de college-bound students continue in their 
upational plans, Negroes who enter the teach- 
profession will be less well prepared aca- 
ically than are white teachers—unless, some- 
, the educational processes of the college years 
have a differential impact that is compensa- 
in its effects. Examination of this possibility 
ermitted in the immediately following sections. 


Comparisons between future 
teachers and other students at 
the Ist-year college level 


Continuing the pattern of the two prior ones, 
le 4.3.1 offers several comparisons of the indi- 
ted type among college freshmen, separately by 
ion and race. Future teachers compared to 
nfuture teachers have taken more foreign 
guage courses and fewer mathematics courses 
high school, but the general profile of high school 
nscripts is very similar. (We are comparing 
’s and NFT’s only within the institutions with 
trong emphasis on teaching training; if students 
m technical institutions and State universities 
re included, such group differences would con- 
ivably be more pronounced.) Among whites 
d Negroes outside the South, FT’s report a 
ghtly higher grade average from their high 
ool work. Among whites in the South, and 
nwhites outside the South, the FT’s are more 
ely to have been in the highest academic group 
ighest track) in their high school English courses. 
verall, the conclusion is that FT’s do not differ 
academic background and competence from 
ieir fellow students—at least in these colleges that 
ave a primary mission to train teachers. 

Moving to other characteristics on which the 
vo groups may be compared we find, of course, 
tat in teacher-training institutions, the FT is 
ibstantially more likely to be female than male. 
toughly three in every four of the FT’s are 
male, compared to about one in every two of the 
\FT’s. But there are other differences as well: 
'T’s more often enrolled in the college preparatory 
urriculum in high school (except non-South 
yhites); among whites they read more books 
uring the previous summer and they spend more 
jours studying; they are less likely to have close 
riends of another race; among whites and South- 
m Negroes, they are more likely to have been 
ncouraged by high school teachers to go to college. 
Inly among Southern whites do FT’s rate them- 
elves above average in brightness more often 


than do the NFT’s; indeed, they are less likely to 
do so among non-Southern Negroes. As with the 
comparisons on academic background, the war- 
ranted conclusion seems to be that, with the clear 
exception of sex, FT’s and NFT’s are quite similar. 
We should note the possibility suggested in the 
table that the sponsorship and encouragement of 
high school teachers may have something to do 
with attracting students into the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There are several distinctive differences in the 
high school backgrounds of Negro compared to 
white future teachers; these differences generally 
suggest a stronger preparation for college among 
whites. In both regions, though notably in the 
South, Negro future teachers have had fewer 
courses in foreign languages, in English, and in 
mathematics; they have poorer grades in English 
and mathematics, and a lower overall grade aver- 
age; also, they were less often in the highest track 
in high school English and fewer of them took the 
college preparatory curriculum. Fewer Negroes 
than whites study at least 3 hours daily, and fewer 
rate themselves above average on brightness. 
These data are compatible with the several 
achievement test scores in suggesting that, at the 
college freshmen level, Negroes recruited into the 
teaching profession are less well academically pre- 
pared than are white teaching recruits. Unless, 
then, the college training can compensate for the 
racial discrepancy observed upon entrance, we 
should expect that the academic competence of the 
rising generation of public school teachers varies 
by race. 

If the level of preparation of Negro teachers is 
to move closer to that of whites, it will require that 
a larger supply of more talented Negro students 
be attracted into the teaching profession at or near 
the time that the decision to attend college is made 
(or, correlatively, that from among those who as 
high school students intend to teach, a larger 
proportion of the more talented Negroes persist 
into college). But there is no evidence from our 
discussion thus far to indicate that such processes 
are operating to improve the level of Negro future 
teachers compared to that of whites. We may 
pursue this issue a bit further, although we can 
only undertake to compare the state of affairs in 
the 12th grade with that in the freshman class in 
teacher-training institutions, since at the latter 
level respondents representing private institutions 
and public universities are not included in the 
data. It would be useful to have more appro- 
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priate information about the later fate of the 
universe of students who as high school seniors 
wish to enter public school teaching. But lacking 
this, we can at least observe that most of the 
differences between 12th grade and freshman levels 
in this study are as distinctive for NFT’s as for 
FT’s. Thus college freshmen are distinctly un- 
likely (compared to either 12th garde or senior 
college students) to rate themselves above the 
average in brightness, but this is characteristic of 
NFT’s no less than of FT’s. Many more college 
freshmen than high school seniors claim to study 3 
hours or more daily, but, again, this is so of NFT’s 
as wellas FT’s. There is at least one major differ- 
ence of note, however, in that something happens 
between the 12th grade and freshman year to the 
males who intend to teach: in both the South and 
non-South, among both Negroes and whites, a 
substantially smaller proportion of the future 
teachers among the college freshmen is male. 
Why this is so is not clear, but at least we seem to 
have discovered the point at which the teaching 
profession becomes unattractive to males in all 
race/region groups: neither race, neither region 
manages to maintain a strong minority of males in 
the potential teaching force once the transition 
from high school to college is made. But to return 
to the original issue, we find no reason thus far to 
suspect that for the next generation of teachers 
the difference by race in the quality of training and 
level of competence will be less than in the past. 


4.4 Comparisons between future 
teachers and other students at 
the fourth year college level 


The only relationships consistent across the 
four race/region groups in table 4.4.1 is that FT’s 
are more typically female than are NFT’s. Look- 
ing at the number of courses taken in high school 
in foreign languages, social studies, English, and 
mathematics, such differences as exist suggest that 
FT’s had slightly more extensive training in these 
subjects, but overall the profiles are very similar. 
Among whites in both regions, and Negroes outside 
the South, the FT’s had somewhat higher high 
school grade averages, and among whites but not 
Negroes more FT’s were encouraged by their 
teachers to go to college. White FT’s are more 
likely than NFT’s to study at least 3 hours 
daily, but this is not true among Negroes. And 
in all four race-region comparisons, more FT’s 
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were in college preparatory curriculums in 
school, but in no instance is the differ 
pronounced. ! 
When we make comparisons across racial ling 
various types of evidence suggest that white futu 
teachers at the college senior level, like those 
the freshman level, have better academic prepar 
tion. They took more foreign language, mo 
social studies, more English, and more math 
matics courses in high school; their high scho 
grades were higher; they were more typically 
the top track in English, more often in a colle 
preparatory curriculum; they more often ra 
themselves as brighter than their fellow student 
more (outside the South) were encouraged by the 
high school teachers to go to college. Only on 
point are Negro FT’s higher in both regions: the 
are more likely to study at least 3 hours per da 
It is conceivable that between the freshman ar 
senior years a reshuffling of students occurs - 
such a way that students of particular chara 
teristics become recruits to the teaching professio: 
and students of different characteristics decide | 
leave a career that points toward classroom dutie 
One might expect, indeed, that in the setting of 
teacher training institution a career in the teacl 
ing profession would prove attractive to the mo 
academically competent among the student bod: 
with a result that these students shifted int 
teaching preparation during the college caree 
We may cautiously inspect these same table 
making comparisons between freshman and seni 
levels, concerning ourselves in a general way wit 
the question whether during the college-trainir 
years the teaching profession manages to retai 
a high proportion of those types of students wh 
presumptively are the most attractive prospect 
But careful inspection of the college freshman dat 
compared to the college senior data in tables 4.3. 
and 4.4.1 does not warrant such a conclusior 
FT’s compare with NFT’s in much the same wa 
at the senior as at the freshmen level; ordinarily 
both seniors and freshmen who are FT’s repol 
higher high school grade averages than their NF’ 
classmates, but the magnitude of this differenc 
in grade average is no greater at the senior leve 
Our conclusion is that basically the same type an 
quality of student who as an entering freshma 
plans a teaching career, continues to plan to ente 
teaching when he is a senior; there is no evidene 
that the better students either leave or enter th 
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teacher-training process in disproportionate num- 
bers during the college years. 

Nor does the comparison between the freshman 
and senior years suggest that the training differ- 
ence between Negro and white future teachers 
disappears through the selection processes that 
operate during the college years. It continues 
to be the case that these differences are substantial. 
Indeed, it appears that the college curriculum 
may increase this difference, at least in the South 
(table 4.4.2): white future teachers in the South 
take more college work in science and in English, 
although not in mathematics, while in the non- 
Southern States Negro future teachers take more 
college courses in mathematics and in science, 
though, again, not in English. 


Table 4.4.2.—Average number of courses taken in col- 
lege, by specified subject: College seniors; by race, 
region, and teaching plans 


Science Math English 

Negro, South: 

Future teachers________ 4. 62 3. 66 5. 63 

Not future teachers_ _ __ 5. 14 4. 04 3), 44) 
Negro, North: 

Future teachers________ fy, (Ye 3. 58 5, 97 

Not future teachers - - __ 5, 33) 3. 98 (sj, Al?/ 
White, South: 

Future teachers________ 5. 50 3. 00 6. 56 

Not future teachers - - —- 5. 30 3. 76 5. 95 
White, North: 

Future teachers______-_- 4.77 3. 34 6. 22 

Not future teachers_ _ __ 4.75 5 745) 6. 12 


4.5 Verbal competence and other test 
scores for teachers and future 
teachers 


Whether we observe experienced or inexperi- 
enced teachers, whether we observe current teach- 
ers or future teachers, substantial differences exist 
between Negroes and whites in verbal competence 
test scores. If these differences were greatest 
among those who have taught the longest, and 
tended to disappear among those just entering 
teaching, or preparing to do so, we could conclude 
that long-term trends are reducing the discrimi- 
natory effect of matching race of teacher to that of 
students. But no such trend is evident in table 
4.5.1, which reports by region (South and non- 
South) the percent of each race who exceed the 
white mean on verbal skills for that particular 
experience level and region. Generally, the mag- 
nitude of the race differences in proportion exceed- 
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ing the white mean is approximately the s 
whether we examine experienced teachers or : 
recruits to the teaching profession. Means 
teachers cannot be directly compared with t 
for students, nor those for college seniors Wi 
those for freshmen, since the tests are differer 
But comparisons between the three levels 
present teachers yield the same _ conclusio 
Thus the following observations seem warrante 
there are no long-term tendencies toward a redu 
tion of the difference in verbal skills betwe 
Negro teachers and white teachers; if curre; 
practices of matching race of teacher to race 
students continue, Negro students will, on fl 
average, be taught by teachers of lesser verb 
competence. The test scores in various oth 
competence areas, reported in tables 4.5.2 throug 
4.5.6 for college freshmen and seniors, off 
additional evidence both of the racial disparit 
and of the fact that this disparity is not lessenin 
Overall, the test results also suggest the co 
clusion that nonfuture teachers attending teache 
training institutions are academically superior | 
future teachers attending the same institution 

Looking only at future teachers, we obser 
that fewer than 20 percent of Negro responden 
exceed the corresponding white mean in respectiy 
region and level (freshmen-seniors) groups on tl 
nonverbal reasoning test (table 4.5.2).* Fews 
than one in seven Negroes exceed the white mea 
at any region/level combination (table 4.5.3) 
the mathematics test, and on the science te: 
(table 4.5.4) this is true of approximately one i 
every five freshmen and one in every ten senior 
Among students in the South, on the social studi 
test (table 4.5.5) about 1 in 6 Negro freshme 
and 1 in 20 Negro seniors exceed the respectit 
white means; and, in the North, about one in 
and 1 in 10, respectively. The test results ind 
cate a widening gap between white southernel 
and Negro southerners as between the first an 
final years of college training—a serious findin 
in light of the heavy numerical responsibilit 
carried by Southern institutions in the educatio 
of Negro teachers. No clear pattern regardin 
the changing magnitude of the gap appears in tl 
non-South, since more Negro seniors compare 
to freshmen exceed the white mean on nonverb: 
reasoning, while fewer do so on mathematics an 
social studies. 


*The tests are not interlocked between freshmen an 


seniors’ forms and scores should not be compared 4 
different levels. 


ble 4.5.1.—Percent exceeding the white mean on yerbal competence test; by race and level of experience: 
Teachers and future teachers 


South Non-South 
; Percent exceeding white Percent exceeding white 
Negro White mean Negro White mean 
mean mean mean mean 
Negro White Negro White 
achers: 
10 years or more experience-__------- 18. 87 23.45 | 23.79 65. 89 19.20 | 24.46 | 24.17 62. 24 
B-9 years experience___...._._-_..-- 19.37 | 23.50 | 26.47 | 64.10 | 21.85 | 24.851 30.30 68. 41 
Less than 5 years experience-_---.---- 18. 59 24. 38 Wf, Wal 60. 92 20. 68 24.73 25. 92 63. 86 
liege seniors: Future teachers-------_--- 18.43 | 30.18 5.82 | 48.04 | 25.74] 30.59 | 24.54 53. 28 
llege freshmen: Future teachers-- ------ 26.83 | 44.75 8.54 | 54.66 | 35.96 | 47.66 14. 59 56. 51 
gh school seniors: Future teachers_-_-_- 17.37 | 34.70 7.56 | 52.41 26.18 | 37.95] 21.48 55. 10 
gh school freshmen: Future teachers_.._-| 12.96 23. 53 6. 39 44.47 18.98 29. 86 14. 82 50. 00 


ble 4.5.2.—Mean scores by race, region, and teaching plans, and percent exceeding the white mean on nonverbal 
reasoning test, college freshmen and college seniors 


South Non-South 
Percent exceeding Percent exceeding 
Negro White white mean Negro White white mean 
mean mean mean mean 
Negro White Negro White 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
pllege freshmen: 
innitune. teachers. 2-= Sena = ee 28. 52 37. bl 12. 95 as Hal 33. 14 39. 11 14.13 52. 93 
(363) (436) (658) (818) 
Not: future teachers=_...-.2--=--s-.- 29. 61 37. 94 14. 83 59. 97 33. 36 39. 22 18. 02 55. 44 
(580) (662) (333) (294) 
allege seniors: 
nrGuire ved Chersi=.--. 22-5. Jo oL ee 9. 68 17. 18 Wi By 54. 30 13. 86 19°73 19. 79 56. 78 
(963)} (1140) (389)| (1666) 
Not fuvure teachersu.-----2-- 42-2 6 10. 86 18. 64 13. 52 55. 54 ils), e7As} 20. 55 Bile Wil 57. 58 
(769) (812) (94) (356) 


Nore.—Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases on which average score is based. 


able 4.5.3.—Mean scores by race, region, and teaching plans, and percent exceeding the white mean on 
mathematics test, college freshmen and college seniors 


South Non-South 
Percent exceeding Percent exceeding 
Negro White white mean Negro White white mean 
mean mean ee or ||) ear mean 
Negro White 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
ollege freshmen: 
Hutunes tea Cheri... 2 Se eee 6. 82 10:55 11.85 54. 59 7.67 13. 50 
Not future teachers. .2------2.--=— 7.40 HOM7Se) bean 55. 74 8. 60 13. 78 
ollege seniors: 
Pine tehCNeIS-— 25... 2. = see 4.95 10. 27 Theor 46. 71 7.40 ill ssi 
Notrutune tedehers.— -e-sene nee oe 6. 01 10. 92 15. 08 53.19 8. 23 12. 09 
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Table 4.5.4.—Mean scores by race, region, and teaching plans, and percent exceeding the white mean on 
test, college freshmen and college seniors 


South Non-South i 
% 
Percent excee 
Negro White Si a Negro White wiiite me 
mean STAG EAT fee | OTD mean |____ ae 
Negro White Negro Whit 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
College freshmen: 
Muburestesachers.- 525. 22 -- =). 25255 Teo 1) 9.37 23. 69 61. 47 9.35 11. 41 19. 30 51. 
INoushubune tediGhers. 22222 ssa se eo 7.94 9.25 28.79 55. 74 9.81 11.50 26.73 57. 
College seniors: 
Hutiunesteschersse.22 426 2220 eee 11. 96 20.10 5. 40 48. 47 7/833: PPB} 19.79 49, 
INOtmutune teachers. 2-22-52" = 13. 09 21.00 8.45 48. 65 18.01 22.93 35. 11 55 


Table 4.5.5.—Mean scores by race, region, and teaching plans, and percent exceeding the white mean on soc 
studies test, college freshmen and college seniors 


South Non-South 
Percent exceeding Percent exceeding 
Negro White white mean Negro White white mean 
mean MOAT ag) |. ee ees ernean mean |___._. __ a 
Negro White Negro Whit 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
College freshmen: 
Hutunesteaeherss 2-25. oe 5. 78 8. 32 16. 25 55. 96 7. 83 10. 40 19. 57 50. 
Notmutune teachers] = 922-2] 2) s 5. 96 8. 22 15. 68 51. 81 8. 08 10; 23 18. 91 48. 
College seniors: 
Muture teachers! os 9. 02 16. 00 4. 57 41. 98 is}, 774 18. 39 10. 80 5 
Not future teachers_...--_______.___ 9. 66 16. 23 8. 06 47. 05 13. 47 18. 89 tay 52 


Table 4.5.6.—Mean scores by race, region, and teaching plans, and percent exceeding the white mean on fi 


arts test, college freshmen and college seniors 
ee a ee eee 


South Non-South 
Percent exceeding Percent exceeding 
Negro White white mean Negro White white mean 
mean mean (a a ae Se mean mean a 
Negro White Negro White 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
College freshmen: 
binge teachers = eee la2e 8. 43 25. 90 60. 32 Del 9.75 24. 62 Som 
Not future teachers_________________ 7. 50 8. 35 31. 21 58. 91 8. 36 10. 08 15. 92 45 
College seniors: 
Hititineteacherss= 2 see eee eee 5. 63 7. 99 19. 83 Dae, 8. 05 9. 42 30. 33 50. 
Not future teachers_________________ 5. 59 7. 65 19, 17 ol 97 8. 35 9. 66 31. 91 50. | 
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6 The 


location and relocation of 
teachers 


We are unable to say anything about the schools 

which teachers taught before they located at 
eir present schools. We can, however, inquire 
‘hether teachers, when they change schools, tend 
be selected in such a way that those with 
ertain skills locate in certain kinds of schools. 
n the extreme, we might imagine that the effect 
f teacher relocation patterns would be to increase 
e compatibility between the characteristics of 
achers and of students; thus, teachers with high 
cademic expectations tend to move to schools 
ith high academic standards. 

We are concerned here only with teachers who 
ad teaching experience prior to coming to their 
resent school. In order to control on total years 
f experience, we divide the teachers into four 
ategories: 5 to 9, 10 to 14, 15 to 19, and 20 or more 
ears of total experience. (Teachers with less 
an 5 years’ experience are excluded because 
latively few of them had experience prior to 
oming to their present school.) It is well to 
member that the teacher’s prior school may have 
een very similar to the one he or she is now in; 
is information is unavailable. Thus, we cannot 
fer that the reshuffling process increases the 
ifference in teacher competence level between 
ifferent kinds of schools; we can only show that it 
oes or does not dissolve any difference that may 
xist. The measure of competence used is the 
eacher’s score on the verbal competence test. 
he first part of table 4.6.1 indicates that, at any 
xperience level, those teachers who came into 
heir present school from a prior teaching appoint- 
ment are less verbally fluent in largely nonwhite 
han in predominantly white schools. The differ- 
mtial is greater in the South than in the non- 
South, and it seems to be somewhat greater among 
elatively young (inexperienced) teachers, suggest- 
ng tentatively that teachers in white schools are 
yecoming increasingly superior in verbal skills. 

There is no such clear pattern according to the 
ocation of the school (second part, table 4.6.1). 
[t does appear that in the South recent appointees 
fo inner-city schools are less verbally competent, 
but the values may be unstable because of a 
imited-case base. There is remarkably small 
variation by location of school in the non-South. 
This is not the case in the South when schools are 
divided by their social class clientele (third part, 
table 4.6.1) ; at each experience level, average verbal 


competence score is highest in schools serving the 
children of professional and white-collar workers, 
next highest in cross-sectional schools, and lowest 
in blue-collar and rural schools. This same pat- 
tern appears among the relatively inexperienced 
outside the South, but is not true at higher levels 
of experience. Indeed, the data in several of 
these tables suggest that reshuffling processes may 
produce a closer alignment between the teacher 
and the client base in the South than occurs in the 
remainder of the Nation. The last part of table 
4.6.1 offers no clear evidence that the more verbally 
skilled among experienced teachers are drawn to 
schools that graduate many college-bound stu- 
dents. There is some tendency in this direction 
in the non-South, while in the South the average 
scores are lower in exceptionally well performing 
and exceptionally poor performing schools than in 
those which send moderate numbers of their 
students to college. 


4.7 The holding power of schools 


Schools may be thought of as having different 
degrees of attractiveness or “holding power” for 
the teaching profession. Thus, at one extreme, 
we could imagine a set of schools that is highly 
attractive to almost all teachers, and thus over 
time comes to be staffed by those teachers it 
wants most; i.e., by those it sees as highly com- 
petent. At another extreme would be a set of 
schools so unattractive to the profession that it 
either receives the rejects from other systems or 
continually restocks its staff with inexperienced 
personnel. If such processes operate, and if we 
can correctly identify some of the characteristics 
that give schools a greater or a lesser attractive- 
ness, then we should observe that with each 
increase in age of teacher there is an ever-larger 
difference between teachers in schools of differing 
characteristics. We would expect this to be the 
case because, stated in extreme form, the public 
school system would have had a longer period in 
which to sort the teachers, moving good teachers 
up out of poor schools and removing the poor 
teachers from good schools. 

We might assume that teachers regard as more 
desirable those schools which send many of their 
students to college, are located in suburbs or the 
outer parts of cities rather than in the inner-city, 
teach white-collar rather than blue-collar workers, 
and have many white students in them; pertinent 
data are found in table 4.7.1. However, these data 
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D not indicate that the difference in teachers’ 
verage verbal skills is greater among older teach- 

as between types of schools. There are indeed 
bservable differences in the verbal skills of teach- 
sin different types of schools, but the differences 
Oo not vary in any pattern by age of teacher. 
erhaps the processes we have described operate 
>» some small extent, at least outside the South, 
ith regard to the percent white in the school and 
ne percent of graduates who go to college. But 
ney operate not at all with respect to the class 
pmposition of the school or the location of the 
hool. School systems clearly manage to dis- 


tribute teachers nonrandomly across types of 
schools (at every age level, for example, teachers 
in white-collar schools average higher than teach- 
ers in blue-collar ones) but the data do not docu- 
ment any cumulative effect of this over time. 

We would not want to ignore the most apparent 
implication of this set of tables: To the extent that 
the Nation’s minority-group students concentrate 
in schools that service the children of blue-collar 
workers and in schools that send only a few of 
their students to college, then it is clear that they 


are more often exposed to teachers of relatively 
low verbal skills. 


able 4.7.1.—Average verbal competence scores of teachers by age of teachers, percent white in school, and location 
of school 


Percent white in school 


0 to 10 10 to 50: 50 to 90 90 to 100 Suburb Large city Large city 
fringe inner 
SOUTH 

eachers: 
Rive Om onlesas.2l¢ds.c5- nec 1S O9h| fea. 2 26. 50 23. 78 22, 31 23. 72 19. 06 
NSIS PITS Ls a ee one eee aes 102 OMe ee 24. 88 23. 64 21, 55 20. 91 20. 70 
I MASS a ay ee ae Ke} 3) a ee 25. 00 23. 86 22. 10 21. 64 20. 61 
INZG@OGIOL OVElao 2-2 = ae ene Lea Ge |e ees a | eae oe 22. 10 21. 95 2000) Somer 

NON-SOUTH 

eachers: 
APOE ZOuOls CSAS. 2 eee ee 23. 44 24. 53 23. 89 24. 81 24. 89 25. 38 24. 79 
PAP OR LO SO fs Seas ene 20. 85 23. 39 24. 36 24. 29 24. 20 23. 75 22. 65 
ORG OD One ects ee. See 22. 13 23. 43 24. 37 24. 64 24. 37 24. 52 23. 08 
INGerOOLOnAOVEr Glin o tose sae. Tee 20. 59 22. 64 24. 02 24. 08 23. 47 23. 65 22. 26 

Class composition of school (rural schools excluded) Graduates who go to college 
. 
Professional and Cross section Blue collar 0-20 percent 20-50 percent Over 50 percent 
white collar 
SOUTH 

‘eachers: 
ApeIZorOL less =. eee oe 25.75 22. 94 20. 56 19. 52 22. 06 22. 51 
LAGE DATES [3s ee, pg ge eg a, 23. 50 21. 37 20. 21 18. 63 21. 89 22. 18 
IMG AGS i eee ee eee 24 21 22. 19 21. 82 20. 10 22. 54 24 18 
AveibGonovers a= =e 24. 80 21, 21 23. 67 19. 55 23. 31 22. 44 

NON-SOUTH 

eachers: 
LAAT () ol Ge ee ee ees 25. 46 24. 49 24, 22 24. 53 24. 02 25. 45 
ACO 20 SOs a. Sot saa lee 20. 92 24. 32 22. 69 22. 11 24. 15 23. 62 
INGO: BOO OP Re oe or ae oe 24. 56 24. 48 23. 74 21. 49 24, 12 24. 98 
Age OOOO Vela eae =e 22. 96 24. 36 22) 12, 22. 07 24. 72 25. 43 


Location of school (Metropolitan only) 


“OOS _OOO——--rrvv———s—=varvo—v—e——ooror 
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4.8 Teachers: potential retention 


The degree of satisfaction that a professional re- 
ceives from his work activities should be relevant 
to whether he will continue to perform these 
activities, assuming that options are open to him. 
So it should be that, at least under current condi- 
tions of teacher shortage and an expanding econ- 
omy, those most likely to continue in teaching and 
to continue in their present school are those who, 
respectively, like to teach and like to teach in their 
present school. One problem the school systems 
face, then, is that of providing satisfactory work 
experiences that will motivate teachers to remain— 
especially those teachers which the school most 
wants to retain. It may be, of course, that how 
teachers respond to their work experiences is not 
totally a function of the characteristics of the 
school; which is to say nothing more than that 
the background and academic interests of the 
teacher may affect his response to a given teaching 
situation. 

Tables 4.8.1—.4 explore two elements of job satis- 
faction—whether the teacher would reenter teach- 
ing if he or she ‘‘could go back in time and start 
college again,” and whether he or she would re- 
main in his current school: “If you could choose, 
would you be a faculty member in some other 
school rather than this?” We examine responses 
to these questions relative to the four factors used 
previously: The racial composition, the location, 
the social class background, the academic achieve- 
ments of the school, and the ability of the teacher 
as measured by the verbal competence test. The 


analysis is performed separately by race but 
by region. 

Commitment to teaching (‘I would reenter,” 
is, for Negro teachers, higher among those wi 
teach in white schools, and, for whites, slight} 
higher among those who teach in Negro school 
(a small number of cases diminishes reliability ¢ 
this last finding). Fewer Negroes in small toy, 
and rural schools reveal this commitment com 
pared to those in suburban schools, and amon 
whites the similarities across various school loeg 
tions are so substantial that no pattern of differ 
ences appears. Negro teachers in white-colla 
schools less often report that they would reente 
teaching; among whites the differences are ex 
tremely small and show no pattern. Finally 
there is nothing in the latter part of the table t 
suggest that the school’s success in sending it 
students to college has any effect on the teachers 
professional commitment. 

Nonetheless, it is possible that more verbal 
competent teachers react differently to give 
school situations than do their colleagues. Con 
ceivably, for example, those with high verbal skil 
have high job commitment when their student 
are college-bound, but not when they are termina 
students. Examination of the table does no 
reveal any overall tendency for verbal competence 
to interact with school characteristics so as t 
affect the teacher’s satisfaction with his chose 
profession. We do not observe any systemati 
tendency for teacher professional commitment t 
be affected by the composition and characteristic 
of the schools in which they teach. 


Table 4.8.1.—Effects of school characteristics on teacher morale; by competence of teachers: Proportions wht 
would reenter teaching, and who want to remain in current school 


{Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases on which percentages are based] 


Percent who would reenter teaching and are now 


Percent who want to remain in current school and are 


teaching in— now teaching in— 
Negro school Mixed school White school Negro school Mixed school White school 
NEGRO TEACHERS 
Verbal competence score: 
High oe, -=------------ 77.8 (54)| 64.3 (28)} 100.0 (16)} 42.3 (52)] 42.9 (28)| 75.0 (16. 
Medium IN Ot ey te, ee eee 73.0 (304)| 79.2 (48)) 87.5 (32)} 50.7 (300)| 62.5 (48)| 62.5 (32, 
Medium low......_.___- 71.4 (406)| 87.5 (32)| 78.6 (28)| 46.8 (402)| 68.8 (32)] 46.2 (26. 
SO ee Oe 75.1 (714)| 77.3 (44)} 91.7 (24)} 50.3 (692)| 61.9 (42)] 58.3 (24) 
WHITE TEACHERS 
Verbal competence score: 
High pois ea ehtatatatatatatatatatatate 85.4 (96)} 81.5 (324)| 79.4 (1, 290)| 46.8 (94)} 51.9 (324)} 58.9 (1, 286) 
Medium Nigiieeen . oes 79.2 (144)) 81.6 (610)} 79.5 (2, 600)} 50.0 (140)| 47.8 (602)} 62.8 (2, 576) 
Medium low____..______- 100.0 (56)} 80.5 (246)| 82.6 (1,124)] 70.4 (54)| 43.4 (244)| 66.7 (1, 122) 
15, ee ee eae 76.9 (26)) 62.5 (128)) 77.7 (548)| 58.3 (24)| 56.3 (24)| 69.1 (544) 
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le 4.8.2.—Effects of school characteristics on teacher morale; by competence of teachers: Proportions who 
would reenter teaching, and who want to remain in current school 


{Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases on which percentages are based] 


Percent who would reenter teaching and are now teaching in— 


Rural school Small town Small city Suburb school Large city Large city 


school school fringe school inner school 
NEGRO TEACHERS 
rbal competence score: 
OT De eee oe eee of. (14) 500 (4) | 75.0 (8) 1000 (12) | 85.7 (8) 92.3 (26) 
Medium: biphe. 22-2 5. === 82;4 (68) | 7006 (34) | 83.38) (50) || 82.4 (34) | 75.0 (88) 84.2 (76) 
Medium Low. ---.---2----~ 78.4 (74) | 82.1 (56) | 81.4 (86) | 80.0 (40) | 81.8 (88) 74.4 (86) 
CON Sage cee eee ae ene 80.0 (100) | 76.8 (69) | 80.6 (62) | 91.2 (34) | 85.4 (54) 81.3 (48) 
WHITE TEACHERS 
rbal competence score: 
(G1 Laced ee ee 86. 1 (216) | 85.7 (210) | 87.7 (310) | 81.8 (538) | 78.8 (226) 76.7 (146) 
iey Se Si ie) =) eee 87.6 (259) | 82.1 (196) | 81.0 (290) | 81.9 (520) | 83.9 (217) 83. 6 (134) 
Dates lo See ea ree 86.9 (122) | 81.9 (105) | 88.3 (128) | 86.3 (212) | 86.8 (76) 82.6 (46) 
S32. Soo sa eee 73.4 (64) | 90.6 (53) | 72.3 (47) | 78.1 (105) | 72.7 (44) 75.9 (29) 


Percent who want to remain in current school and are now teaching in— 


Rural school Small town Small city Suburb school Large city Large city 


school school fringe school inner school 
NEGRO TEACHERS 
rbal competence score: 
Dae ewes See eee ee ee DOVOP (LG) SONOF VC COMO GLO) I GGH 7 G2) 82856 28) 53.8 (26) 
Medium: dniphee. 22s ee 48°6 (70) | 55.6 (36) | 51.5 (66) | 35.3 (34) | 56.5 (92) 61.0 (82) 
Tec O west eee Se 45.0 (80) | 41.9 (62) | 47.7 (88) | 68.6 (44) | 52.2 (92) 42.6 (94) 
LOW elt oa as Se eee oe cae AT. 2 CLOG) eel C68) 505 7 (G7), 30, 0F C40) 6650 (56) 64.6 (48) 
WHITE TEACHERS 
arbal competence score: 
Sti ohn meget wt eb sn DETR co eg oe 50: 9 (114) | 61.5 (109) | 59.1 (159) | 57.9 (278) | 60.7 (117) 47.2 (72) 
MMUGKobi banat Jouifed aoe = ee 59. 1 (264) | 63.6 (198) | 59.0 (807) | 62.2 (529) | 57.9 (221) 49.3 (140) 
Wie dinimel Owens se 2 63. 7 (124) | 638.9 (108) | 63.8 (130) || 63.5 (219) | 68.0 (81) 50.0 (48) 
Wo Wee ae ee enone 65.2 (69) | 66.7 (54) | 65.3 (49) | 63.1 (108) | 75.0 (44) 67.7 (31) 
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Table 4.8.3.—Effects of school characteristics on teacher morale; by competence of teachers: Proportions 
would reenter teaching, and who would want to remain in current school 


{Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases on which percentages are based] 


y ing and are now | Percent who want to remain in current sil | 
Bapoan sre oll ete eae are now teaching in schools with given prop 


teaching in schools with given proportion of gradu- 


ates in college 


of graduates in college j 
ao a aa 


0-30 30-50 50 or more 0-30 30-50 50 or more 
NEGRO TEACHERS 
Verbal competence score: 
ioiee ee te a es 63.6 (22)| 100.0 (12)}| 50.0 (4)} 25.0 (24)) 66. 7 (12)) 50.0 i 
Wiletelivacs: lantalve eae ae Se Se Se 79.5 (88)| 90.0 (66)| 75.0 (8)| 489 (90)| 77.8 (72)} 60.0 (i 
INle cium Owes = ee 77.6 (98)| 65.4 (52)} 100.0 (16)} 35.8 (106)} 60.0 (60)} 45.4 (2 
Lint lie: eee eee 81.1 (212)| 84.8 (66)| 81.3 (82)| 45.2 (230)| 47.2 (72)| 50.0 @ 
WHITE TEACHERS 
Verbal competence score: 
LUG otc ee Spe aa ee eee 78.1 (64)| 75.4 (114)| 81.8 (137)} 42.0 (69)} 38.0 (121)} 60.4 (i 
Micedinmy itech 2. ee 85.8 (127)| 79.2 (212)| 76.9 (255)| 60.5 (129)} 49.3 (223)| 60.8 (26 
Michal Oye se We ee 81.0 (58)| 78.3 (83)| 82.6 (86)| 58.3 (60); 53.4 (88)} 62.6 (@ 
Owe eeawee hee eee 81.3 (32)| 75.0 (48)| 70.2 (57)| 57.6 (33)| 52.9 (51)} 69.6 G@ 


FG 


It is conceivable that a teacher might agree to 
reenter teaching, yet wish to teach in some other 
school. Are more teachers in certain types of 
schools eager to relocate? Some patterns do 
appear. Fewer teachers in white schools wish to 
relocate. White teachers in inner-city schools are 
less likely to be satisfied in the current posts, 
whereas more Negro teachers in large city schools, 
whether fringe areas or inner-city, are satisfied. 
Teachers are more likely to prefer to remain where 
they are if they teach in white-collar schools, and 
generally less likely when they teach in blue-collar 
schools (although among Negroes the desire to 
relocate occurs most frequently in the rural 
schools). Also, there is some indication, especially 
among whites, that schools which send only small 
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numbers of their students into college have mo 
teachers who prefer to teach somewhere else. 
There is no indication at all, however, that tl 
more competent teachers are more likely to | 
satisfied in certain types of schools. Amor 
whites, at least, there is some indication th: 
highly competent teachers are those most like 
to prefer relocation regardless of their preset 
school, but their relative levels of satisfaction a 
not related to the composition of the school 
We conclude, then, that teachers are somewh: 
more likely to wish to remain in their currel 
school if it is what common definition would call 
“sood school’’—white, white-collar, suburba 
academic—but no data suggest that the bett 
teachers (defined by the measure of verbal con 
petence) are distinctly likely to prefer such school 


le 4.8.4.—Effects of school characteristics on teacher morale; by competence of teachers: Proportions who 
would reenter teaching, and who want to remain in current school 


(Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases on which percentages are based] 


NEGRO TEACHERS 


bal competence score: 


WHITE TEACHERS 


bal competence score: 


White-collar school | Cross-section school 


NEGRO TEACHERS 


bal competence score: 


WHITE TEACHERS 


rbal competence score: 


White-collar school | Cross-section school 


50. 0 


86. 2 
84. 6 
87. 2 


73. 6 


Percent who would reenter teaching and are now teaching in— 


Blue-collar school Rural school 


100.0 (6)/ 81.0 (42)/ 882 (34) 50.0 (8) 
66.7 (6)} 81.1 (180)} 78.0 (100) 82.9 (70) 
(8)| 79.2 (202)/ 80.6 (134) 82.1 (78) 

75.0 (16)| 86.3 (332)| 81.0 (168) 77.5 (222) 
(159)| 82.1 (542)| 845 (97) 81.5 (27) 

(280)| 81.7 (1,041)] 82.9 (210) 92.8 (83) 

(109)| 85.1 (449)| 89.3 (75)| 86.0 (57) 

72.1 (61)| 76.6 (205)| 844 (45) 83.9 (31) 


Percent who want to remain in current school and are now teaching in— 


Blue-collar school Rural school 


66.7 (6)| 545 (44)| 389 (36) 25.0 (8) 
50.0° (8)| 58.9 (190)| 49.1 (106) 47,2 (72) 
25.0 (8)| 51.8 (220)| 47.9 (142) 40.5 (84) 
70.0 (20)| 45.1 (288)| 41.4 (140) 40.2 (204) 
68.1 (166)| 56.3 (558)/ 45.1 (102)| 46.4 (28) 
72.1 (283)| 58.2 (1,074)| 47.2 (214) 65.5 (87) 

(110)| 62.8  (446)] 59.0 (78) 69.0 (58) 
71.2 (59)| 65.4 (214)| 62.2 (45) 68.8 (32) 


9 Selective appointment processes 


We may imagine a prolonged funneling process 
hich begins with the precollege career choices of 
lolescents and terminates with a permanent, 
ireer-long relationship between a teacher and a 
hool. The characteristics of persons recruited 
ito the teaching profession, the nature and effects 
' their training during the college years, the 
itial reaction of the job market to their appli- 
ution for appointment (as reflected in their 
tial teaching assignment), the continuing re- 
etion of the teacher to the teaching situation and 
f the school administration to the teacher’s job 


performance—all of these factors presumably af- 
fect the distribution of teacher talent that we ob- 
serve at any given point in time. The purpose of 
this section is to consider whether certain observ- 
able characteristics of first-time teachers seem to 
affect where they locate in the Nation’s schools. 
It is apparent that assortative matching between 
students and teachers does occur in certain 
respects—boys’ schools tend to have male teachers 
and Negro teachers tend to locate in Negro 
schools, as examples—but we shall be concerned 
with the use of measures that may suggest 
variation in the quality and competence of the 
teacher. If it should appear that first-time 
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Table 4.9.1.—Selected characteristics of first-time teachers in the South; by compvsition of school 


[Numbers in parentheses give number of responses on which percentage is based] 


@ 
¥ 
aaa eae Percent with ee enige or E Been Sas Percent Roroent 
on verbal master’s highest honorary professional attended college in 
competence degree certification society journals university top 30 peregy 
score of qualitis 
Teachers in— 
Negro school (over 90 
mee aa Be eee 18.8 (101)| 1.0 (101)| 81.7 (93)] 17.8 (101)} 40.0 (100)} 54.0 (100)| 34.1 (8 
Mixed school (10-90 
percent Negro)_-------- (aXay, 7? (CS) alte al (9)| 77.8  (9)| 33.3 (9)| 44. 4 (9)| 66.7 (9)| 66.7 ae 
White school (0-10 
percent Negro)__------- 56.5 (167)| 2.4 (167)| 76.9 (160)] 21.6 (167)| 26.2 (164)} 65.1 (166)| 63.1 (16( 
Teacher’s school located in— 
Rimalsaned=a ss =o 34.2 (76)| 1.3 (76)| 86.1 (72)| 19.7 (76) 29.3 (75)) 53.9 (76)| 643 @& 
Simellitoiwaee =e oe 49.0 (51)| 2.0 (51)! 79.5 (44)] 19.6 (51)] 31.4 (51)} 60.8 (51)/ 53.2 @ 
Melee see 50.0 (38)| 5.3 (38)} 88.9 (36)| 26.3 (38)} 42.1 (38)| 55.3 (38)) 36.1 (Bf 
SUD nee ee oe eS 57.7 (52)| 1.9 (63)] 638.5 (52)| 15.1 (53)| 25.0 (52)] 66.7 (51)) 55. 
Fringe area of large city_-_| 66.7 (39)/ 2.6 (39)| 74.4 (39) 30.8 (39)) 27.0 (87)) 71.8 (89)) 48. 7 ge 
Inner area of large city_--| 33.3 (18)] 0 (18)| 88.2 (17)/ 5.6 (18)! 50.0 (18)! 72.2 (18)) 38.5 1G 
Teachers in— 
Professional and white- 
collar schoole_-_------— DOvon GLO) 0. (8)| 87.5 (8)| 25.0 (8)} 25.0 (8)} 62. 5 (8)| 50.0" 
Cross-section school - - - --- 50.8 (260)| 2.8 (181)| 74.6 (173)| 22.7 (181)} 32.6 (181)} 62.8 (180)} 55.6 (16 
Blue-collar schooll_—_—-____- 29.6 (71)| 2.1 (47)| 90.9 (44)| 17.0 (47)| 48.5 (46)] 60.9 (46)| 53.7 © 
RimalesGnoOOle === == 34.9 (66)} 0 (41)| 83.8 (37)| 12.2 (41)] 48.8 (41)] 56.1 (41)] 43.6 (3! 
Teachers where— 
0-30 percent of graduates 
POMUGECOUe Cs =e a= 27.8 (40)| 2.5 (40)] 88.6 (35)] 12.5 (40)] 48.6 (39)] 52.5 (40)) 48.2 (@ 
30-50 percent of grad- 
uates go to college_____- AGES! (CLM) B59) GD 14.38) (CAD 245 IC) 3053 IC76)"Gba3) C75) | o4omenen 
50-70 percent of grad- 
uates go to college__-__- 6878 (32) 0 (22) TAP C20) 2723" (22) Biles (22) 50) 0 C2) tsb O me 
70-100 percent of grad- 
uates go to college_____- 54.6 (22)) 0 (O2D)|| (Th (C2) Gilg (C2) AGey (OP) a7 (C2) GEG 


teachers with better and more advanced training 
locate in white, middle-class, large city fringe 
schools, we would not have demonstrated whether 
this occurs because new teachers prefer this 
outcome, or because school administrations place 
the best applicants in choice schools, or because of 
some combination of unstated reasons—but we 
at least would have identified an occurrence to 
which educational policy might address itself. 
Tables 4.9.1 and .2 use the four divisions of 
schools used previously—schools are classified by 
location, racial composition, class clientele, and 
proportion of college-bound students. The tables 
report the distribution of first-time teachers in 
terms of seven measures of teachers’ training or 
competence—verbal competence score, highest 
degree earned, level of certification, academic 
honors, reading of professional journals, type of 
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college attended, and quality of the college a 
tended (as rated by the teacher). 

These data provide little, if any, basis for asser 
ing that the characteristics of the beginning teach¢ 
affect where he or she is located in the Nation 
schools. (The significance of this statement : 
bounded, obviously, by the characteristics—bot 
of schools and of teachers—that have been selecte 
for examination.) There are certain clear exce] 
tions to this overall generalization. In the Soutl 
for example, in consequence of the combine 
forces of largely segregated higher education an 
the practice of placing Negro teachers in Neg! 
schools, new teachers in Negro schools are le: 
likely to have attended a university and le: 
likely to rate their college high on quality. An 
whether in South or North, the practice of matel 
ing race of teachers to race of students mear 


Table 4.9.2.—Selected characteristics of first-time teachers outside the South; by composition of school 
{Numbers in parentheses give number of responses on which percentage is based] 


Percent above : Percent with Percent of Percent read Percent 
national median| Percent with regular or members in 2 or more Percent attended 
Non-South on verbal master’s highest honorary professional attended college in 
competence degree certification society journals university top 30 percent 
score of quality 
chers in— 
egro school (over 90 
percent Negro) -------- S223) (202) wa © (Oo) 42.9) 068) toed 1065) 29.52" (66d) Gi.7 “(65)IG8. 5) a(6B)) 
ixed school (10-90 
percent Negro)---------| 55.1 (351)| 6.2 (194)}] 52.4 (187)| 12.9 (193)| 20.8 (192)| 74.0 (192)| 67.7 (186) 
hite school (0-10 
percent Negro) - ------- 63.1 (584)| 7.9 (584)| 42.4 (574)| 16.1 (594)) 23.3 (575)| 65.6 (582)| 58.0 (569) 
cher’s school located in— 
MIERIW ANCA. ooo ee es 43) 1 (116) 6.8 (117) 50! 0 CLA) 7.7 CUR) 20.1 (14))) SL. 3) (LET) bis Cla) 
el COW = =.-2-----=— 50.0 (80)| 5.0 (80)] 55.7 (79)| 21.3 (80)) 29.5 (78)| 56.3 (80)) 58.8 (80) 
iG — 44.0 (118)| 6.8 (118)| 47.9 (117)| 12.6 (118)] 22.9 (118)] 65.5 (116)} 63.7 (1138) 
ivi Oe eee eee 57.0 (330)} 8.4 (332)| 45.1 (326)] 19.0 (330)| 24.3 (329)| 71.4 (332)} 62.0 (324) 
ringe area of large city_--| 57.1 (105)| 7.6 (105)) 35.0 (103)| 19.0 (105)) 24.0 (104)} 72.1 (104)} 59.0 (100) 
nner area of large city_--_| 41.0 (93)| 7.4 (94)| 41.6 (89)| 6.4 (93)) 16.1 (93)| 85.1 (94)] 68.1 (91) 
achers in— 
rofessional and white- 
Collar schools. —----=-== 68.2 (245)| 10.1 (168)] 48.9 (164)] 25.0 (168)) 21.3 (168)] 72.6 (168)| 64.7 (167) 
ross-section school _ - _--- 61.6 (745)| 7.1 (523)| 46.8 (517)| 14.1 (524)) 31.5 (508)| 68.1 (520)) 59.3 (504) 
lue-collar school_ _------ 53.4 (176)| 6.1 (114)| 35.2 (108)| 10.5 (114)) 33.3 (112)| 72.8 (114)] 64.9 (111) 
mmal’school.----..------— 45.5 (55)| 4.9 (41)| 64.1 (89)| 4.9 (41)] 48.8 (41)] 34.1 (41)| 51.2 (41) 
achers where— 
30 percent of graduates 
mo vO COllexes= = 4-— a= = 50.0 (30)| 3.3 (80)| 37.9 (29)| 16.7 (30)| 238.3 (30)| 66.7 (30)| 65.5 (29) 
31-50 percent of graduates 
monvorcollege= +=. . 22-4 61.8 (126)} 9.5 (126)] 43.2 (125)] 16.8 (125)} 28.0 (125)| 63.5 (126)| 61. 2 (121) 
51-70 percent of graduates 
go) to colleges=—_----=__- 66.0 (58)| 8.6 (58)| 47.4 (59)} 25.0 (56)| 25.9 (58)) 77.6 (58)) 63.2 (57) 
71-100 percent of grad- 
uates go to college___--- 74,4 (25)| 16.0 (25)]} 39.1 (28)] 16.0 (25)| 25.0 (24)) 72.0 (25)! 70.8 (24) 
at the average verbal competence score islower 4.10 Teaching situation and teaching 


| Negro schools. But on other dimensions we 
ake somewhat opposite observations. In the 
outh, for example, more teachers in Negro than 
1 white schools are fully certified, and in the 
on-South, teachers in inner-city schools are more 
kely than any others to have attended a univer- 
ty rather than some other unit of higher educa- 
on, and are more likely to rate the college in 
hich they trained as being among the top 30 
ercent of the Nation’s institutions of higher 
arning. It would appear that whatever the 
<tent of eventual assortative matching between 
esacher characteristics and pupil characteristics, it 
oes not occur because of differential assignment 
rocedures involving first-time teachers. 


preference among inexperienced 
teachers 


We have not yet considered whether first-time 
teachers prefer to teach in the type of school they 
are in fact teaching in. ‘Two extreme possibilities 
can be imagined: in one, different teachers prefer 
different schools and the placement process per- 
fectly places teachers where they wish to be; in the 
other, all teachers prefer the same kind of school, 
and, since schools differ, those who succeed in being 
placed in the preferred type are pleased and the 
remainder are unhappy. Tables 4.10.1, 4.10.2, 
and 4.10.3 examine the preferred type of school in 
relation to the actual school of employment. The 
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4.10.1.—Teaching situation and teaching preference: Curricular emphasis on high school (first-, second-, 
and third-year teachers only) 


mg those teaching in— 

mmacagenmic high school__........-..---=-=--- 
A comprehensive high school_-_--.------------- 
A special, vocational or business high school--__- 


The preferred type of school is— 


Percent of 
Special, Total grand total 
Academic Comprehensive vocational 
high school high school or business 
high school 
58. 1 22. 2 19. 7 ae 29. 0 
46. 1 38. 0 15. 9 271 67. 1 
56. 3 sh 4 25. 0 16 3.9 
202 132 70 0: 2) he pees 
50. 0 32. 7 LTS 30 |S eee 100. 0 


le 4.10.2.—Teaching situation and teaching preference: Social class clientele school (first-, second-, and 
third-year teachers only) 


The preferred type of school is— 
Percent of 
Total grand 
All or mostly | Community | Mostly or all No pref- total 
white-collar cross- blue-collar Rural erence 
section 
ong those teaching— 
white-collar cthildren__...--...---.---- - 
ostly white-collar @iilduGiic = ee eee | 35. 4 48. 6 2.3 0.6 13. 1 (175) 15.7 
BmmUunity cross-section. ---.-.-..._---_- 17.9 593), 2 3 3. 6 22 (698) 62. 7 
ostly blue-collar children_-_-_~..---.----- 3 ; ; : 
oo. § Hi 14. 
eS a Ee i ee 13. 8 50. 9 ». 0 6.3 23.9 (159) 3 
Pins CHM CRCN =e = 2a ae eee eee ae 8. 6 46. 9 1, 6. 2 hele, (0) (81) 52) 
1 Gy eerie aoe elt ach ae 0, eee (216) (589) (22) (41) G45) PCs) eee ere 
Percent of cuand totales= 22 225s 19. 4 52. 9 2. 0 3.7 22: OGit, eee Se 100. 0 


1 Grand total. 


ible 4.10.3. —Teaching situation and teaching preference; by race of teacher: Racial composition 0 


(first-, second-, and third-year teachers only) 


f student body 


The preferred type of school is— 


All white Mostly Half and Mostly All f No (N) 
white half nonwhite | nonwhite | preference 
mong those teaching in a school with— 
Negro teachers: 
Less than 10 percent white students_---------- 0.9 iL Fe 27. 4 4.3 0 65. 8 (atlzA)) 
More than 10 percent white students_____----- 0 10. 5 36. 8 0 0 DLAO (19) 
White teachers: 
Less than 10 percent white students__--_------ Dit 25. 5 TAS 12.8 4.3 17.0 (47) 
10 to 49 percent white students__------------- 1D) 18. 4 15. 8 yo) 2. 6 50. 0 | (38) 
50 to 90 percent white students___------------ 13. 0 41. 1 15. 4 if 0 29. 5 (146) 
90 percent or more white students__----------- 29. 5 41.8 6. 1 0 ou Zeno (725) 


description of the school was given by the school 
principal; the preferred type of school was re- 
ported by the individual teacher. 

It is clear from table 4.10.1 that among those 
who are recent college graduates, the typical 
teacher prefers to teach in an academic high 
school—‘‘An academic school with strong em- 
phasis on college preparation’’—regardless of the 
school in which he or she teaches. On the other 
hand, whatever the character of the school, those 
teaching in it are more likely to prefer that type 
than are those teaching in other types; thus, for ex- 
ample, a comprehensive high school is preferred by 
nearly 40 percent of those actually teaching in one, 
but only half as many prefer the comprehensive 
school among those teaching in academic or voca- 
tional high schools. But, as seen in table 4.10.2, 
preference also tends toward schools that serve a 
cross-section of the community rather than serving 
either mostly white-collar or mostly blue-collar 
students. Again, however, teachers in white-col- 
lar schools are more likely than others to prefer 
white-collar schools, whereas teachers in cross- 
sectional schools are most likely to prefer c1oss- 
sectional schools and teachers in blue-collar schools 
are most likely to prefer that type. Faculty of 
white-collar schools are least likely to report ‘no 
preference” as to type of school. 

Table 4.10.3 is concerned with whether teachers 
actually locate in schools that reflect their prefer- 
ence as to racial composition of the student body. 
The relationship is considered separately for N egro 
and white teachers, and the small number of 
Negro teachers in non-Negro schools requires a 
simple dichotomy (less than 10 percent white 
student versus all others) when data for N eeTo 
teachers are presented. Negro teachers do not 
prefer to teach segregated Negro students; most 
express no preference, but virtually all who have 
a preference want at least half of their students to 
be white. We cannot know from these data 
whether this is because they believe white students 
are better able to perform as they want their 
students to perform, or whether it reflects a value- 
commitment to desegregated education; but it 
does appear that Negro teachers who teach white 
students are those most likely to prefer white 
students. White teachers, whatever the racial 
composition of their students, clearly prefer not 
to teach in schools that are mostly or all nonwhite, 
and a majority of teachers in three of the four 
school types prefer a student body that is all or 
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mostly white. More teachers in predominan 
(at least 90 percent) white than in other types 
schools prefer to teach all or mostly wh 
students, and more teachers in predominant} 
nonwhite schools than in other types prefer t 
teach mostly nonwhites, suggesting again tha 
the preferences of beginning teachers are reflecte 
in the schools in which they are employed. 


4.11 The differential appeal of school 
among future teachers 


We turn now to consider the possibility that th 
process of training teachers has some effect or 
their conception of appropriate places of employ 
ment. ‘The section on future teachers in chapte 
4 of the summary report reviewed data gathere 
by the survey about the kinds of schools anc 
pupils preferred by future teachers. The dat 
presented here are concerned with the question o: 
whether the competence level of the future teachei 
is related to the kind of school he or she prefers 
We may ask the question in this manner: If th 
preferences of future teachers were a large facto 
in their assignments, would there be a high density 
of highly competent new teachers in certain type 
of schools and a low density in others? Or 
defining white-collar students, high-ability 
students, students in academic high schools, an¢ 
white students, relative to their opposites, as th 
privileged, we may ask whether more highly 
competent future teachers are more, or less 
likely to wish to teach the privileged? 

The pertinent data are contained in a set 0 
eight tables (one for each combination of race 
region, and whether freshman or senior), witl 
each table including various measures of academi( 
competence. These are tables 4.11.1 througl 
4.11.8. Future teachers who score high on the 
several competence tests are more likely to prefet 
to teach high-ability students. But there is ne 
other general indication that test results are 
related to preference patterns among college-level 
future teachers. There is also some indication 
that the better students (as measured by high 
school grades in mathematics and English) are 
more likely than others to prefer academic high 
schools and high-ability students. And in every 
one of the comparisons, at both freshman and 
senior levels, future teachers who rate themselves 
above average in brightness more often want to 


ble 4.11.1.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privileged; by 


various measures of teacher quality: Negro, South, freshmen 


{Numbers in parentheses give number of responses on which percentage is based] 


Percent preferring— 


White collar High ability Academic high White students 
students students school 

Verbal competence test: 

NCU eeteany a8 ese as een Base ons eee 6.5 (81) 1651) (81!) Tes (3IO) 6.7 (30) 

Medium! high —<- 202 .5-5-pee5---baa-=-~ 2 OE C70) 3 (27) 70.4 (27) OO. (Cp 

Wuleyebiution WOW ihe == 2 ee gee eine ee ee ee ee 4.8 (63) 4.8 (62) 64.1 (64) 4.8 (62) 

WOWiacea+ 32 o See ae eee ee eee eee Sees 11. 5 (218) 9.5 (221) 56. 0 (218) fay, 1a) (CAME) 
Mathematics test 

SE eset ee ee ee 7 1(4) = (2!) — (4) = (33) 

INGUGHIDUSN YS So ee oe ie Oe nee ee ae 5.2 (58) 8.8 (57) 70.7 (58) shia) (C570) 

Gi eee ee en 9.8 (277) 8.2 (280) 58. 3 (278) 5.4 (277) 
Nonverbal reasoning test 

TRIAS a Pe See ee Se le ge 2 See Re eae (4) 4.3 (23) 56. 5 (28) wt (PP) 

BV IreS ol UO ees ee we ene ee Q) 7.6 (144) 61.4 (145) 4.2 (148) 

OW eee 2 en eee = aoe SE So. @) 10.3 (174) 60. 5 (172) 5.8 (172) 
Grade average, high school English 

IRIS Tee eh I SE ae ss et A Rs ee 6.7 (45) 9.1 (44) 69.6 (44) 4.5 (44) 

Beeson wee a eee Se ee 7h 3) (CUE) 9 (189) 66. 1 (183) 1.6 (183) 

OC. O jaa pe pe ee ee ee ae 11.4 (105) 8.5 (106) 47. 2 (108) 11.1 (108) 
Grade average, high school math: 

Na ca, ea ay ee Ne () 20.7 (29) 76.7 (30) 8.4 (29) 

Jeb aihesee, Se Ss Se Se et ane eee ee () 53; (alilal)) 62.7 (110) PAE (Cilalil)) 

GHOTIIGRSS 2 eee = a a ee (2) 10.2 (197) ie 70 (ANSI) 6.7 (193) 
Self rating on ‘Brightness’’: 

IAD OVEN MCRA GOs © Beet. Stele oe A 8 (103) 13. 6 (103) 72, 3 (LOL) 4.9 (102) 

Avena ClOnMDeOWse 2 === ae a ee 6 (229) 6. 4 (233) 56. 0 (232) 4.4 (227) 


1 Data not available. 


each high-ability students and in academic high 
chools. Certainly, to the extent that the ex- 
ressed preferences of persons entering the teach- 
g profession are determinative of where in the 
Yation’s schools they are employed, there is no 
ndication in these data that the better trained, 
wrighter teachers will become engaged in the 


teaching of the underprivileged to the extent that 
would be necessary to compensate for disadvan- 
tage in their environment; on the other hand, we 
find little in these data to suggest that the prefer- 
ences of entering teachers account for the observed 
patterns that do in fact locate more competent 
teachers in schools serving the privileged. 
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Table 4.11.2.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privileged; 
various measures of teacher quality: Negro, non-South, freshmen 


Percent preferring— 


White-collar High-ability Academic high White students 
students students school 


1G ieee RR ier ge pepe Meena ete, ease 1.4 (147) 13 (146) 54.9 (144) 1.4 (1 
Mediumijhight. 52-2... «22s 2 8 ee eee 3.3 (120) 5.8 (121) 50.9 (114) 1.7 @ 
Meditimy lowses #28) ae Se ee 2.0 (198) 4 (198) 49.7 (185) 2.5 4 
IG Wise: oA. Be 22 oe 8. ee ee 6.5 (185) 8 (187) 58.6 (181) 2,2 
2. Mathematics test: 
EIGN S sed Boe aps SEE ee ae eee 0 (18) 5.6 (18) MO(3 (lyp) 0 
Meguiars eee os a ee 2.6 (152) 9.8 (153) 56 = (150) 2 
Mower ee ee a See eee 3.8 (480) 6.9 (481) 52.3 (457) 2.1 (477) 
3. Nonverbal reasoning test: 4 
Ae Se Oe ee memes sees oes AF () 10.8 (93)/ 60.4 (91) 1.1 (fH 
Vile Ginnie tee = Se oe en ee ee ce (1) 7.1 (407) 53.2 (389) 2.7 (404) 
NRO Wiha = aes se Ft ee ae ee ees (') 6.6 (152) 50.7 (144) “2 (152) 
4. Grade average, high school English 
LN ae a ee ee a 5.7 (58) 15.1 (53) 67.3 (52) 3.8 (58) 
18) 8 es ee NS eS” eer Cen ee ese 3.9 (336) 8 (338) 55.1 (321) 2.1 (3365) 
rOIGICRRE We 88 Pee 2 eee | 2.3 (256) 5.5 (256) 48.6 (247) 1.6 (254) 
5. Grade average, high school math: 
ON i Sa a ee BS ae ae (4) 23.3 (30) 66.7 (30) 10 a 
ee rea ee a ane 3 3a eee oan wean (4) 9.2 (184) BF, I C177) 2.2 (184) 
OvOl WHEL ace g~ onsesanesaeeSdoeSseel See (*) 5.8 (480) 51.3 (409) 1.4 (495) 
6. Self-rating on ‘Brightness’: 
PEON GLAU OPAC bas 2 aes i te eS 3.9 (152) 15:41. (152) 56.7 (150) 3.9 (152) 
AN EINGS Ol DAOW . - H.-S toe ee 3.3 (489) 5.3 (491) 52.7 (467) 1.4 (486) 


1 Data not available. 
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ble 4.11.3.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privileged; by 
various measures of teacher quality: White, South, freshmen 


Percent preferring— 


White-collar High-ability Academic high White students 
students students school 
Verbal competence test: 
IGN Ss ease Sa aces sedo ee ae wacsenesoe 7.3 (207) 23.4 (209) 83.2 (208) 69.9 (209) 
UN TEYS Tay biolgl ob foe ae A are ee ee eee Ay Lr) 15.3 (72) 84.5 (71) TRY OL TCqpRay 
VIGGO Woe oe ee eee 13.1 (84) 8.1 (86) 78.3 (83) 73.3 (86) 
oe eat as Race onan secre eenee 4.7 (64) 15.4 (65)| 66.7 (63); 72.3 (65) 
Mathematics test: 
EN ley Sa eS fe i) a a EES 9.5 (95) 22.5 (98) 82.5 (97) 70.4 (98) 
Wiedihinn = Soe <ec aets ae at a eee 10.5 (181) 19.3 (181) 81.1 (180) 74.6 (181) 
RO WARE Se 5 Seri ee a ae 6 (151) 13.1 (153) 77 ~=—- (148) T152)(453) 
Nonverbal reasoning test: 
DA pa eee Se oe re eee es () 21.2 (146) 79.9 (144) 68.5 (146) 
NIG hh ae ee ee ee eee eee () 15.3 (216) 82.6 (213) 75.9 (216) 
AO Wie ee te ae ee ee hee Senne oc () 18.6 (70) 72.1 (68) 70 (70) 
Grade average, high school English 
ESS Ee ee ee ee 5.7 (127) 28.7 (129) 81.3 (128) 71.3 (129) 
Dee ae re Rie a re ey ee ee 10.6 (227) 14 (229) 80.4 (225) 75.5 (229) 
(OGG ee ee ee eee ae 8.2 (73) 10.8 (74) 76.4 (72) 64.9 (74) 
Grade average, high school math: 
ING 8 EE A eS oe ee oe ee epee a (4) 21.8 (78) 82.1 (78) TOaD Ges) 
13) Soe eee ae ee eee Se ee eee Sean () 20.1 (179) 81.9 (177) Tay 1 (alre)) 
(CrOn ese ee See a a a ee () 1393) Gis) 77.4 (168) 68.2 (173) 
. Self-rating on ‘‘Brightness’’: 
INDONC\OV CIEE Cla 2 = e580 ae es 8.9 (158) 28.5 (158) 83.9 (155) 69.8 (159) 
Average OOM DelOW a= -22se a2 50s eee eee 8.6 (267) 181271) 78.3 (267) 73.8 (271) 


1 Data not available. 
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Table 4.11.4.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferred to teach in schools serving the privileged; 
various measures of teacher quality: White, non-South, freshmen 


Percent preferring— 


White-collar High-ability Academic high White students 
students students school q 


1. Verbal competence test: 


lil st een SO ene See nee se ee ete Se 10.9 (578) 19.4 (577) 65.2 (575) 49.9 (57% 
Medium) high 2.2". .=-20. 2222 See eee 7.8 (128) 7.9 (127) 638.0) (127) 57.9 @ 
Mie ditumilow== 252552405225 beeen eee 9.4 (96) oe I (OA) 67.4 (95) 51.6 @ 
ON Fog ae os Ree Sia eh (9) (9) (9) 
2. Mathematics test: 
Nee a oe en oa ae ya ee 8.8 (318) 23.3 (317) 63.9 (316) 50.5 (381 
Wie dime oko er eke Se RUE oe eee 11.9 (360) 10.3 (360) 64.4 (357) 52.4 (3 
Wows ees ERs ay Soe So ee 8.4 (1381) 10.5 (183) 66.4 (181) 50.4 (1 
3. Nonverbal reasoning test: 
El gee ee ee eee ee (?) 18.6 (430) 65.5 (426) 
IMedinime=s 2868 s2. 2205. ee ee (2) 12.0 (350) 62.9 (350) 
WO Wee eee Sir ee ee ee ee (4) 10.0 (30) 66.7 (30) 
4. Grade average, high school English 
A rs ee RS ee eS ee ee 10.3 (194) 28.7 (195) 68.6 (194) 
eee ee ot es oe ee Ne ee ee 9.4 (449) 11.8 (450) 64.2 (447) 
(Wrorslessa = head Sey eee en ce Sa 12.0 (166) 9.2 (163) 59.5 (163) 
5. Grade average, high school math: 
Apes tae rece ho se ee eee ee A (4) 23.0 (126) 61.9 (126) 
133 Ld ee ea a = Pa, 2 LE ce ed oh ee (4) 15. 5 (322) 66.5 (319) 
Clones! 22 ae en se ee ee 5 5 aS (2) 12.6 (358) 63.3 (357) 
6. Self-rating on “Brightness”: 
PND OV OLAV Clar Clesawe pee oh ee a oe 14.3 (293) 29.4 (293) 69.8 (291) 
AN CRAG 6 OTEDClOW 2 ae Sa ee eee eee Usts) (ils) Tol) (Ga) 61.6 (511) 


1 Data not available, 
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le 4.11.5.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privileged; 
by various measures of teachers’ quality: Negro, South, seniors 


Percent preferring— 


White-collar High-ability Academie high White students 
students students schools 
4&8 (2) 19.0 (21) §2.4 (21) 4.8 (21) 
4.5 (44) 18.2 (44) 64.3 (42) 2.3 (44) 
4.8 (125) 7.2 (125) 60.2 (123) 4.0 (125) 
1.6 (185) 8.7 (184) 60.8 (181) 1.1 (184) 
(ray (Cayayil)) 7.5 (547) 58.1 (544) 5.3 (550) 
10.0 (10) 20.0 (10) 60.0 (10) (10) 
Wess (Cre) 6.3 (79) 70.9 (79) Bb. L 1079) 
5.0 (378) 8.2 (379) ays) (33705) Bhs) (G75) 
6.7 (461) 8.8 (453) 58.2 (447) 4.6 (460) 
2.0 (50) 12.0: (50) 2.0) 1650) 4.1 (49) 
7.3 (124) 7.9 (126) 50.8 (124) 1.6 (124) 
5.9 (255) 9.5 (253) 62.9 (245) 3.9 (254) 
5.4 (497) 7.7 (492) 57.9 (492) 4.8 (495) 
4.2 (215) 10.6 (218) 65.6 (218) 2,8) (221) 
4.9 (509) 7.9 (505) 57.7 (492) 4.8 (504) 
8.7 (195) 7.9 (191) 54.1 (194) 4.2 (192) 
5.4 (56) Uc tl (CX) 63.6 (55) 8.9 (56) 
2.4 (246) 9.6 (251) 62.1 (248) 3.2 (250) 
6.6 (607) 8.2 (598) 57.1 (592) 3.8 (602) 
Self-rating on “Brightness”’: 
PERO V OTL CLAP OMe a. Sean ee eee oe ee 8.2. (365) 11.6 (361) 59.7 (362) 4.7 (362) 
Perel Age, OL DELOW=— a= a= aa-2 oe ene nee ose 4.0 (554) 6.3 (554) 58.4 (541) 3.8 (555) 
Number of college courses in math: 
SREB OVO> = ee ee. 2 2 ERR ee ee as 5. 2 (192) 8.2 (734) 58.4 (197) 1.0 (195) 
3 On ee ee eee Senne ey ee Sees 5.9 (572) 10.3 (116) 58. 2) (555) 4.1 (567) 
Lin Ue eee Se ee ee ee eae 4.9 (162) rota (C7/Il)) 62.9 (159) 8.0 (162) 
Number of college courses in science: 
GNF 090) os ae a es ee ee ee 3.6 (195) 10.5 (191) 66.1 (189) 5.3 (190) 
1 on hp ee ee Se eS a ee ee 5.4 (280) 7.9 (280) 60.1 (276) 2.1 (280) 
2 Oh Ss ae ee 2 ge eee, ees abe 5.3 (323) 8.1 (321) 5d. 2 (317) 4.0 (326) 
. OR a ee eee ee ee Se ee ee 10.2 (128) 7.8 (129) 55.8 (129) 7.0 (128) 
Number of college courses in English 
REYES OL GS Se oe eS ee ee ee 4.4 (320) 10.5 (191) 62.7 (314) S22N(817) 
BOs Of ree ne ee a Se ee eee eee 3.8 (421) 7.9 (280) 56.5 (414) Soe a) 
BET) CSS oy nS oc es on en Bs a ea 11.9 (185) 8.0 (450) 58.5 (183) 8.0 (187). 


tS eee 
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Table 4.11.6.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privilege 
by various measures of teacher quality: Negro, non-South, seniors 


Percent preferring— 


White-collar High-ability Academic high White student 
students students school ’ 

1. Verbal competence test: 

Dn gia = 2 ee oe ee 7.9 (38) 21.1 (38) 57.9 (38) 

Medinmuhig hus. 22 == sa.5 552 ee ee 6.1 (82) 23.2 (82) 36.5. (74) 

IMipdiurt= 2. dees So. 2 See ee 2.9 (105) 6.7 (107) 61.3 (102) 

IMPGCITi LOWeatepiee ie te Re Eee ee Soe ee 2.2 (90) 5.6 (90) fll 70 (@s¥5))) 

Oye ee ae ey ek Lee re G3) 6.3 (64) 36.4 (55) 
2. Mathematics test: 

186th ee oe ee pee ee Some eS 0 (22) 9.1 (22) 50.0 (22) 

MVrecirmnulit oa ees ee ee oe 10.5 (86) 16.3 (86) 56.1 (86) 

MioditmmNlowaa=s 225. Sos 2 See ee eee MOM li7(5)) 9.1 (175) 31.3 (160) 

CO yee ee ee he ee ee 10.5 (95) 4.1 (98) 39.3 (89) 
3. Non-verbal reasoning test: 

1 0) 0 ee ee SE ee eae EEE Dad 0) 14.3 (70) 57.1 (70) 

IMecdiimyhi ghee a9: 2. 52 ee 1.9 (105) 4.5 (105) 36.7 (98) 

IMedininloO Wess ae-s Sao areca ee ee 4.0 (125) 8.0 (125) 38),,0) (Gls) 

WOW ae oe ees 2 2 BSS eae BS eee itil y (7s) 7.4 (81) 40.0 (70) 
4, Grade average, high school English: 

AGE oe a a ek eS oe ee ee 3.3 (92) 20.7 (92) 35.2 (88) 

eee ee 2 ee 5 oS eee ae i 6.8 (177) 8.3 (181) 45.3 (161) 

(Crormlesstc = Saas sb ese eee ee ee 4.6 (109) 1.9 (107) 36.5 (104) 
5. Grade average, high school math: 

[A258 is Se oe = See ee, ee, 2 ee ee ee 5.3 (38) 2.6 (38) 45.9 (37) 

NS ee ee a Bee ee ee oe ae 2.2 (135) 11.9 (135) 39.2 (125) 

ClOrp Castes es Se ay SS ee ae = ee 7.8 (192) 9.8 (194) 41.0 (178) 
6. Self-rating on “Brightness’’: 

INDOM OLAV.Cla cOnmey UR aay SS SRS ee es Tero (io) 15.3 (150) 46.2 (143) 

AC Ona GO: DeLOWE st Sis c oe ee es as 3.2) (22) 5.8 (223) 36.6 (202) 
7. Number of college courses in math: 

5 or more__----.----_------------------------- 4.3 (70) 9.1 (317) 50.0 (64) 

LOTMA eer eet Sie Se ee es ee 5.7 (230) 10.2 (49) 38.5 (213) 

GIy de gE oe ee ee ee 5.1 (78) 13-3 (15) 36.8 (76) 
8. Number of college courses in science 

100) 110), Ane = Se ae ae ee yee Le 5.8 (69) 8.6 (70) 41.8 (67) 

nO ld Ome ee tS ee ee: Een 4.6 (194) 9.1 (198) 45.4 (183) 

4 OY 4h. 22a Set Se eee a ee ee ee oe 5.6 (89) 9.2 (87) 27.8 (79) 

ROG Es Sanat a eo ee es. See ee 3.8 (26) 15.4 (26) 37.5 (24) 
9. Number of college courses in English 

(ACCOR aaa a oe a se beee oe eee 5.8 (171) 8.6 (70) 42.1 (164) 

DOT Gs a8 nnn ns sn 5 ee oe se ae 2.8 (144) 9.1 (198) B70) Clee) 

& orless. - - = - 2 = o-oo sens anne nee 9.5 (63) 10.6 (113) 40.4 (57) 


LL eee eee 
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e 4.11.7.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privileged; by 
yarious measures of teacher quality: White, South, seniors 


elf-rating on ‘‘Brightness’’: 
RMD CAV CLOl Cae aa aoe eo eens ee ae aaa 
PeeEreT SG OT) (CLO Wy es eae a ee 
Number of college courses in math: 


Qik (tile ee es ee an ree eee me ae 


White collar 
students 


18.0 
14.5 


3 
9.9 
3 


= 
on 
onNnNWN Fe 


(362) 
(290) 
(240) 
(142) 

(98) 


(183) 
(459) 
(396) 

(94) 


(440) 
(402) 
(28) 
(71) 


(406) 
(478) 
(247) 


(122) 
(364) 
(567) 


(525) 
(604) 


(243) 
(570) 
(319) 


(408) 
(420) 
(258) 

(46) 


(620) 
(462) 
(50) 


High-ability 
students 


anmnwmon 


Re RAI 


(359) 
(292) 
(240) 
(143) 

(96) 


(184) 
(459) 
(396) 

(93) 


(440) 
(401) 
(219) 

(71) 


(407) 
(478) 
(246) 


(122) 
(365) 
(566) 


(526) 
(603) 


16.4 (1,052) 


(31) 
(19) 


(405) 
(420) 
(259) 

(46) 


(407) 
(420) 
(305) 


Academic high 


school 


Percent preferring— 


White students 


wWOnwooan 


we Or 


ie ee 
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Table 4.11.8.—Proportion of college-level future teachers preferring to teach in schools serving the privileged 
various measures of teacher quality: White, non-South, seniors 


Percent preferring— 


White-collar High-ability Academic high 
students students school 


[SE eR ee al eae tne ee res net yet eagle as 16.7 (492)} 20.8 (491) 45.8 (483) 
Medium high! 22 022-022 35ers 18.0 (523)| 13.2 (524) 49.9 (511) 
IMG CII ee ee See ee ee ee 19.4 (356); 19.8 (359) 50.3 (348) 
DVM CLM LOW ee es ee es ee 15.2 (184); 13.3 (181) 43.8 (178) 
oye eee eee oe cle se eee ee eee 16.3 (98)} 13.3 (98) 34.3 (99) 
2. Mathematics test: 
En pee eee oe ee ee oe eee 19.8 (449)} 20.8 (448) 52.5 (442) 
Medium high__----_--~- he Se na ne ee re 17.6 (716)| 16.7 (720) 45.0 (706) 
Medium loweet===-- ees eee ee ee 15.5 (425)} 138.7 (424) 45.4 (412) 
WO Wee eee Se ne ee ee a a ee WA (((G8}))) ile i (61) 44.1 (59) 
3. Nonverbal reasoning test 
LEG) Ot Se ee eee Ie se ne ee 18.5 (915)] 18.8 (918) 48.1 (903) 
AVI CUI UN Ss a ee ee ae 16.4 (500); 13.8 (499) 49.2 (486) 
IMieciium al O wees = ho oot ne ee ee nee 15.7 (191)| 16.3 (190) 41.3 (184) 
RON Reef e St a a ee  ee  eee 18.2 (44)| 14.0 (438) 31.8 (44) 
4. Grade average, high school English 
Eo la SE = EE ee Ee ee eee 18.2 (446)] 18.4 (445) 49.9 (437) 
18) ee a Se Rae ae ree ER ee ee Fea 17.1 (901)| 16.4 (901) 47.5 (874) 
(CO ESS io ee see SER aS = SS See ee 17.4 (299)| 15.7 (300) 41.9 (301) 
5. Grade average, high school math: 
ee 18.5 (248)] 19.4 (248) 52.0 (246) 
ES ee ee St ne ee ee ee ee 18.4 (591)| 16.6 (595) SS GY (70) 
CTOTS GSH Mee Spee See ee ne es eee 16.5 (710)} 14.6 (710) 41.2 (692) 


6. Self-rating on “‘Brightness’’: 
IN) OXORGS NASI a re 
AN ELARCIOD DClOWe <8 250 oon Nee seen hc 

7. Number of college courses in math: 


20.1 (943)| 22.7 (941) 49.0 (923) 
13.7 (693) 8.5 (697) 44.3 (681) 


LOVE O UO eee eget, 0a meee eee See eee 23.0 (248)} 17.2 (1, 475) 58.2 (239) 
3 OF eS ee eee ey Ot es Se eee eee 7 COVA) 4s 2 G62) 45.9 (958) 
Ll Cir Pinsene eS ie ae Ae eS te RS 2 ere 15.1 (481)} 18.8 (16) 43.6 (422) 
8. Number of college courses in science 
PRIOR G enter oe eo nee 17.7 (260)} 21.5 (260) 53.1 (254) 
DOL ie es SS ms A thE 18.0 (679)| 14.4 (681) 48.9 (664) 
35 CH Ae a ES < yf Rag a sh Bale Se eee ees OReeag 16.4 (602)} 17.1 (604) 42.8 (594) 
1 COO Zine 6 det ae pe Re ee 19.6 (112)) 20.4 (108) 45.8 (107) 
9. Number of college courses in English: 


7 or more 


18.2 (696)} 21.5 (260) 50.6 (683) 
16.7 (777)| 14.4 (681) 44.1 (766) 
75 SACS) “7 I6) 72) 47.1 (170) 


4.12 Selected characteristics of future items the racial difference js much less outside thai 
teachers in college in 1965 in the South. 
Detailed commentary will not be made, sine 
Table 4.12.1 describes various characteristics of the items are self-explanatory. However, severa 
the next generation of teachers, by race and region. summary comments may help point up features 0 
It is important in reading the items to remember __ the table: 


that the number of Negro future teachers is much (1) Negro future teachers in both regions havi 
greater in the South than in the North, so that the — lower socioeconomic backgrounds than do whites 
columns for Negro South to a large extent describe (2) Future teachers of both races are products 


the next generation of Negro teachers. On many of segregated schooling to a large extent, and this 
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tern of segregation is current in their colleges (3) College recruiters affect the racial mix of 


ell as a part of their public school background; their colleges by the selection of high schools they 
ugh more severe in the South, it is quite pro- —_ choose to visit; Negro colleges, for example, visit 

ced in the North as well. The pattern of — high schools that have Negro students in them; 
regation applies to their teachers as well as to (4) White college students make an earlier 
ir classmates. In a word, the Nation’s future decision to attend college, and more of them 
chers are interracially inexperienced. Also, attend the college they most prefer; also, more of 


y few Negro future teachers—but well over them were encouraged by their teachers to go to 
the Southern whites and about one-third of the —_ college; 

rthern whites—believe that students in the (5) Negro future teachers are generally more 
lic schools should be taught by persons of likely to respond to agree-disagree items so as to 
ir own race, and all groups are more likely to suggest that extra-personal impediments are 
ieve that whites should be taught by whites responsible for failure, and this pattern is analo- 
n to believe that nonwhites should be taught gous to that reported for public school students in 
nonwhites; an earlier part of the report. 


ble 4.12.1.—Selected descriptive characteristics and educational experience of college freshmen and senior future 
teachers; by race and region, Fall 1965 


Freshmen Seniors 
South North South North Source* 
Negro | White | Negro White | Negro | White Negro | White 
3X0), 70 |) Ge il || IO 2 || PIS} || Stila 7/ |] BBS | WLS | Ae (yt) 
TUSK Th I] ehh) ae eeS || alts) Pl) |) Pile || P65) |) Als (2, 2) 
TOMO TOM | Silas |o2e | 2inGaleLONON 627871936, 9 (8, 8) 
TOM LESaG | GHON e2ONe: | Se)! 10.5 | 24.9 (8, 8) 
cent lived in small town or farm community__| 39.7 | 45.5 | 16.8 | 24.8 | 40.9 | 56.1 | 17.4 21.3 (8, 8) 
cent with white-collar father___-_--------- 18.2 | 50.3 | 22.8 | 45.2 | 20:0) || 48.6 | 21°71 | 4878 (24, 24) 
reent whose fathers graduated high school__-| 34.5 | 68.4 | 51.0 | 63.6 | 31.9 | 58.9 ANON Oui (26, 26) 
recent whose fathers graduated college_____~- oS |1G,2 || O26 | ib@) 768 | 4b | 2b@ || eet (26, 26) 
reent whose mothers graduated high school__| 46.1 | 77.6 | 64.5 | 67.2 | 44.3 | 71.2 | 52.9 | 62.3 (27, 27) 
reent whose mothers graduated college_-_---- NOK \) we a 9.9 5} |] 1). || WAS | SA] tO (27, 27) 
reent high school classmates going to college-_| 44.7 | 52.8 | 45.1 | 51 37.1 | 42.4 | 3955 | 44.1 (54, 47) 
cent learned to study well in high school_--_-| 74.7 | 64.7 | 68.5 | 54.5 | 64.4 | 47.4 61 54. 2 (55, 48) 
cent rating high school good preparation_-_| 51.9 | 58 49.3 | 57.7 | 42.4 | 48.5 | 538.3 | 56.2 (56, 49) 
verage expected grade point average (highest 
— 1) Se See eae aes ee 300) | 2n60) 29") “Se2 i 324 | 324 | Sk6a) eG (59, 52) 
srcent reporting all college classmates white_- S0)|) 00.0 8 | 16.3 1 66. 0 3.7 | 24.4 (66, 60) 
ercent reporting less than half college class- 
MEMOS WhO) ec Se ap eh ee 98.3) 3.41 562) 6497.6) 2.9!) 47-7) 68 (66, 60) 
ercent reporting all high school classmates 
PET On 2. te ae). Se, Se eee 6 | 66. 6 Ses 6] 80.8| 23] 41.9 (67, 61) 
ercent reporting all or almost all high school 
BInSAINATCAWwihlites< 5°32 = Bee galore | to, 7 1) v6.1 | 1.4: S250) 18.59) Wee (67, 61) 
ercent reporting less than half high school 
‘UHVTEE IG HAI = 94, 2 52) |) BS | Bhs | er Lor biled: |) Sa (67, 61) 
ercent reporting all high school teachers 
Tea eee ye cee Bee cee oe D5) G7aou || We we | 686 |fea-el- esol -es-e|- aoe (69, 63) 
ercent reporting all or almost all high school 
Bem chicks*willtes seas eee ce AA, | 98,9 |\ 38.5) | 9458 |-2-2.2|-2=--=|--—-=-|---=2= (69, 63) 
ercent reporting less than half high school 
«ay Uke ee ee epee Pe 92. 2 pA eSaarO|) WO! | 22. | bene lee ee (69, 63) 
ercent reporting all college teachers white -__- .6 | 99.5 | 12.6 | 82.8 1.6 | 98.8 | 40.3 | 86.5 (70, 64) 
ercent reporting less than half college teachers 
a ee ee ae eee 99 2 | 65.1] 2:5 | 964) 10) 488) 32 (70, 64) 
ercent reporting no college teachers white____' 81.3 $2" 146 .9 ' 82.3 5a) | ale 7 (70, 64) 


*The first figure refers to the number of the question in the questionnaire booklet for freshman, the second to that for seniors. 
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Table 4.12.1 (continued)—Selected descriptive characteristics and educational experience of college freshmen q 
senior future teachers; by race and region, Fall 1965 


Freshmen Seniors 


South North South North 


Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro White 


Average number of Negro colleges visited high 


SOOO) ee ee ee eee il | 0b il 3), 1 ONT TAS 0 a 258 | (0:4 
Percent whose high school was visited by col- 

lege they are presently attending----------- 55.8 | 56.5 | 42.9 | 45.6 |) 48.1.) 40:8 | 244) 51.4 
Percent whose college invited high school to 

WG 22 25 Le eke k= 2 ee en Se eee ea HOMS S52. 8" | 04 OF Oe Ol | cere ere | emerge 2 | Ree ceees|epeeeenees 
Percent decided to attend college before 7th 

HAT ao ope eens Oh ee Rs fe eye eegee 54,9) 171. 8 | 542) 57.0591 57 15595 5) | 53; 6) 4958 
Percent decided on college after 11th grade____| 26. 5 650) | 15.6)! ONS) 24.6 See 2628 ors 
Percent decided on present college before 7th 

RG es Fee eens See 10.3) 6.2 Gi) OO nL St | Ow alnese 4.3 
Percent decided on present college after 11th 

GET SAC a a (Ya Gil ve |] ee Na Pd rates edo ee tails ON 7 
Percent in most desired college-___.-_-------- 58.5 | 64.4 | 50.5 | 64.3 | 48.5 | 61.4 | 34.4 | 52.9 
Percent who find writing very difficult____-__- Me Cy |) Be Gy) IG aay ay ye a 9.9 9, 2 
Percent whose teachers encouraged college_-___-_ S49) 924s Sara 867) wae lleviou4s | OonO msds, 
Percent agree: ‘‘Good luck is more important 

than! hard!) work for sucess = 2525-22-55 4-2— 6. 9 1G 25 4a ON Gal a7. 7 19s | Srl PA 
Percent agree: ‘Every time I try to get ahead 

something or somebody stops me’’_________- 16. 9 oad |, 12-4 7a) ANS, ts! ASO | ie 2. 4 
Percent agree: “‘If a person is not successful in 

Iifop less OwilaUll’ Ss =o el ee 32: 6 || 26.9 | 38: 7 | 32.3: | 347 | 28:3 | 46.4 | 3015 
Percent agree: ‘‘People who accept their con- 

dition in life are happier than those who try 

TONCHAN SCRUM SEs soe So ee ee 46.8 | 31.6 | 30.3 || 26.6 | 386.0 | 25.5 | 14.5 | 21.5 
Percent agree: “I would make any sacrifice 

LOMmewAneAGim be WOLG "=. 2 seo-25. sees] 47.5 | 12.2 | 35.0 | 12.3 | 41.7 9.9 | 22.7] 10. 4 
Percent agree: ‘‘People like me don’t have a 

very good chance to be successful in life”’ _ _ ___ Go OF 97 aac 107)) 4.9 ial 4.4 1.4 
Percent agree: ‘If I could change, I would be 

someone different from myself’’___________~ 15. 1 1 Bl) VAS AS ESA lard & 1 LO, Gn 103 
Percent planning to teach in elementary grades_| 30.5 | 40.9 | 53.9 | 47.9 | 37.4 | 3845 | 642] 56.7 
Percent undecided what level to teach________- 15. 5 3 yall 5. 1 3. 9 1.9 5. 3 4.8 
Percent believing nonwhite school should have 

MOMWMILeE ACU sina ae eee ONS Oona anes || 280 Can LO Ze Oiler ol aida Oy Ione 
Percent believing white school should have 

UNC OM RAC UU Siam =e es Nee Se eee eet 17.0 || 83. 2) 13.6 | 45.5 | 1850) 81.9) 10.5 | 38. 1 


* The first figure refers to the number of the question in the questionnaire booklet for freshman, the second to that for seniors. 
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5.0 Higher Education 


Page 
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3.0 Higher Education 


5.1 General description of data 


The basic question of this section is whether 
important characteristics of colleges vary by the 
racial composition of the student body. Or, more 
specifically, do Negro students attend colleges that 
are different from those attended by white with 
respect to characteristics presumably related to the 
quality of Education. 

The South’s segregated system of higher educa- 
tion has made comparisons between Negro colleges 
and white colleges possible for some time in those 
States. We know that faculties in Negro colleges 
receive lower pay, that laboratories are less well 
equipped, that fewer faculty members hold the 
earned doctorate, that teaching loads are heavier, 
and that library holdings may be meager. But it 
has not heretofore been possible to offer similar 
descriptions of the higher education of Negroes 
outside the South, since information on the racial 
composition of student bodies has not been avail- 
able. However, the Opening Fall Enrollment 
Survey in 1965 secured estimates of the racial 
composition of first-time students and of degree- 
seeking students from 92 percent of all institutions 
of higher learning in the Nation. (Estimates for 
an additional 60 institutions were secured through 
the courtesy of Howard J. McGrath, who had 
obtained information while preparing his mono- 
graph, The Predominantly Negro College in Transi- 
tion (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1965).) Respondents, usually college reg- 
istrars, were asked to “give your best estimate of 
the number (separately of all students and of all 
first-time students) who are (a) Negro and (b) 
other nonwhite.” Two States, New York and 
California, account for approximately half of the 
nonrespondents. Thus, we are able to ask, for 
the Nation rather than only the South: Do 
Negroes attend colleges and universities with 
facilities and resources comparable to those at- 
tended by whites? What are the resources that 
go into the education of Negroes compared to 
those committed to the education of whites? 
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The distribution of racial components of to 
college enrollment over geographical regions j 
shown in tables 5.1.1 through 5.1.3. 


The measures by which colleges of varying 
racial composition are compared were secure 
from existing records, principally those from th 
regular surveys of the Higher Education Branel 
of the Office of Education; no new data wen 
secured specifically for ais study. In all j 
stances the most recent available data are us 
The measures represent the range of availa 
records; they, and their intended purpose, are a 
follows: 

1. Student-faculty ratio.—This is intended ¢ 
assess teaching load. The larger th 
number of students per faculty membe 
the greater should be the number 0 
hours spent in the classroom by th 
typical faculty member and, correspond 
ingly, the lesser should be the tim 
available to the faculty for scholarly re 
search and writing. Both students an 
faculty are reported in full-time equiva 
lents. The data are from fall 1963. 

2. Percent of faculty with earned doctorate. 
This is a direct measure of the degree 0 
formal training received by the faculty 
The data are for 1963. 

3. Percent of students from within the State.— 
This pertains to the drawing power ant 
radius of reputation of the institution 
We would expect the student body to bi 
less cosmopolitan, less diverse in experi 
ences and interests, when a large percent 
age is drawn from the immediate vicinity 
Data were secured in 1963. 

4. Faculty salary mean, by rank and overall.— 
We regard this as reflecting the competi 
tive position of the institution in the task 
of staff recruitment. Under open-marke 
conditions, the more highly qualifie 
professors locate where the financia 


compensations are greatest. Salaries are 
reported as of fall 1963. 

. Expenditures per students.—This value 
reflects the investment that the institu- 
tion makes in the education of its stu- 
dents. It is assumed that the quality of 
education offered the students is higher 
where the expenditures are higher. Ex- 
penditures are reported for the 1964 
academic year. 

. Room cost.—One issue in higher education 
is the economic availability of higher 
education. Does it cost Negroes more, 
or less, than it costs whites to attend 
college? The present measure is fallible, 
since it has no meaning for community 
students, but in general it gives us some 
indication of comparable costs as of 1964. 
. Phi Beta Kappa chapter—Colleges and 
universities must meet certain standards 
of excellence before the Nation’s oldest 
and most distinguished scholastic honor- 
ary society will establish chapters on their 
campuses. Thus, the presence of PBK 
chapter offers an independent measure of 
the quality of the institution. Infor- 
mation was supplied by the national 
headquarters of Phi Beta Kappa and is 
correct as of fall 1965. 

. American Association of University Pro- 
fessors chapter—The AAUP is intended 
to represent and encourage the profes- 
sional interests of university professors. 
Tt concerns itself with academic freedom, 
salaries, and other working conditions. 
Faculties on campuses having AAUP 
chapters may be presumed, on the aver- 
age, to be better organized, more con- 
cerned with professional conditions and 
development, and better able to secure 
representation of faculty interests in the 
administrative decisions of the institution. 
AAUP headquarters supplied up-to-date 
information as of fall 1965. 

. Tuition and fees.—We are concerned here, 
as with room costs, with the extent to 
which a college education is within 
economic reach of all high school gradu- 
ates. This information gives us another 
indication of whether Negroes pay as 
much, more, or less than whites to receive 
a college education. The year repre- 
sented is 1964. 


10. Library resources—This information is 


i 


12. 


13. 


assumed to reflect a major dimension of 
the educational facilities of the institution. 
The number of library volumes is itself a 
measure of educational resources, since 
it suggests the range of published infor- 
mation to which students have access, 
and is probably the most directly relevant 
of our several measures pertaining to 
libraries. The other measures should be 
considered as indicators of effort i.e., of 
how much the institution is investing cur- 
rently proportional to its size and resources; 
these measures include expenditures per 
faculty, expenditures per student, and 
library expenditures as a proportion of 
total educational and general expendi- 
tures. It will be well to remember that a 
given institution or type may look good 
on these measures because of a current 
crash program of library deyelopment to 
compensate for past inadequacies. Data 
were obtained during the 1963-64 aca- 
demic year. 

Size of student body.—Inferences concern- 
ing the relevance of size to quality of 
educational opportunity are extremely 
hazardous under any circumstance. Ex- 
tremely small campuses may not produce 
diversity in program or range of outlook 
among either faculty or students, yet the 
fear is often expressed that on extremely 
large campuses an impersonality in 
student-student and student-faculty rela- 
tions may be detrimental to the educa- 
tional interests of some types of students. 
These data are reported solely for descrip- 
tive purposes, and are for the year 
1965-66. 

Freshman|senior ratio.—This value is de- 
termined for each institution by dividing 
the number of baccalaureate degrees 
awarded in spring 1964 by the number of 
first-time students in fall 1960. It is, 
thus, a gross effort to measure an institu- 
tion’s ability to hold its students and 
move them through its requirements to a 
successful termination. The measure is 
contaminated by differential transfer 
rates and influx of students from junior 
colleges, and should be used cautiously. 
Freshman/student body ratio—This meas- 
ure has the same purpose as the prior one. 
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Table 5.1.1.—Estimated number of college students by race and region, fall, 1965 ! 


Rock Far West Total 

oe Mid-East | Great Lakes Plains South Southwest hie Hen Hie ar Wes' ‘ota 

Wihite==- 2-262 2— 5 313, 514 | 781,112 | 821, 999 | 375, 043 778, 472 | 434,005 | 175, 800 | 552, 153 | 4, 232,¢ 
IN@proz=s—-=2=----=- 2, 216 30, 226 30, 870 8,500 | 101, 648 20, 620 1, 605 11, 631 207, 
Other nonwhite _----- 1, 538 6, 542 10, 822 2, 885 4, 996 7,012 1, 968 16, 092 51,8 
‘Lotale- 317, 268 | 817, 880 | 863, 691 | 386, 428 | 885, 116 | 461, 637 | 179, 373 579, 876 | 4, 491, 2 


1 Based on reports received on 2,013 institutions from among a total of 2,183. 


Table 5.1.2.—Distribution of college students by race within region, fall, 1965 


[In percentages 1] 
New England| Mid-East Great Lakes Plains South Southwest eis Far West 
\WL IOC ae 98. 82 95. 50 95. 17 97. 05 87. 95 94. 01 98. 01 95. 2 
NiGTO = ee . 69 3. 70 3. 57 2. 20 11. 48 4. 47 . 89 2. 
Other nonwhite____--_-- . 48 . 80 1. 25 75 56 1. 52 1. 10 2.7 
Motaless. 226523 99, 99 100. 00 99. 99 100. 00 99:99 100. 00 100. 00 100 


1 Based on reports received on 2,013 institutions from among a total of 2,183. 


Table 5.1.3.—Distribution of college students by race across region, fall, 1965 
[In percentages 1] 


New Mid-East | Great Lakes Plains South Southwest Rocky Far West Total 
England ountains 
WititOten soe eee 5s 7.41 18. 46 19. 42 8. 86 18. 39 10. 26 4.15 13. 05 100. 0 
ING STOMe =a =n =~ = s(07/ 14. 58 14. 89 4.10 49. 03 9. 95 aries 5. 61 100. ¢ 
Other nonwhite_-____-_ 2. 97 12. 62 20. 87 5. 56 9. 63 13. 52 3. 80 31. 03 100. 0 


1 Based on reports on 2,013 institutions from among a total of 2,183. 


Except for new campuses, when freshmen 
constitute a large proportion of the 
student body it would seem that the 
institution does a poor job of holding its 
students. Data are for fall 1965. 


5.2 Tabular presentation of data 


The data that have been accumulated on the 
various characteristics described above are here 
presented in 38 tables (5.2.1 to 5.2.38) with brief 
discussions of the more significant indications of 
the data. 

First we describe the general layout of the tables. 
Let us consider only the upper half of each table, 
since the lower half repeats the analysis by substi- 
tuting “Other nonwhites” for ‘Negroes.” The 
upper half in turn is divided into two parts, desig- 
nated by the headings: ‘Negroes as percent of all 
students in designated quarter” and “Negroes in 
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designated quarter—percent of all Negro stu 
dents.” There are different ways of looking @ 
the same data. If we think of the total tabl 
as divided into four sets of columns, then th 
first and third sets address themselves to thi 
question: With institutions rank-ordered ant 
divided into quarters on the given characteristi 
what percent of the student population is Negr 
(or other nonwhite) in each quarter? The secon¢ 
and fourth sets use the same quartile breaks bu 
ask a different question: Taking all Negro (or othe 
nonwhite) college students in the given region, hov¥ 
are they distributed across the rank-orderet 
quarters on the specified characteristics? For ex 
ample, in a given quarter a given value (let us saj 
10 percent in the second quarter) appearing in tht 
first set would be read as follows: Negroes art 
10 percent of the student bodies in institution: 
that rank in the second quarter on the indi 
cated characteristic. The same value appear 


in the same position in the second set would be 
dthus: 10 percent of all Negroes in the specified 
ion and type of institution attend schools that 
k in the second quarter of the indicated 
racteristic. 


n other words, the numerator is the same in 
h sets: The number of Negro college students 
olled in colleges in a given quarter, but the 
ominator differs—In the first set it is the total 
ber of students in the region and in the second 
it is the total number of Negro (or other non- 
ite) students in the region. 

he quartile values were developed separately 
each region, for each measure, and for each 
e of institution (public or private). The 
ions were merged only to develop quartile 
lues for the last three lines of each table, and 
blic and private institutions were merged only 
develop quartile values for the table’s last line. 
e number of institutions represented in the 
putations appears near the left side of each 
le, and the characteristic with which the table 
als is indicated at the top of the table. 

It may be helpful if we read table 5.2.1 (‘Size 
student body’’) in some detail concentrating on 
blic institutions in the North Atlantic region 
e first row). There are 115 such colleges and 
iversities. They were rank-ordered on size of 
udent body and divided into quarters such 
at the smallest institutions make up the first 
arter and the largest comprise the fourth 
arter. The figures entered in the four columns 
e read as follows: 7.72 percent of the students 
re Negro in institutions that rank in the lowest 
uarter on size among public colleges and uni- 
ersities in the North Atlantic region: among 
10se that rank in the second quarter the figure is 
6.17 percent, and among those in the third 
uarter on size 1.75 percent are Negro, whereas 
legroes constitute 2.19 percent of the student 
ody in the region’s largest public institutions. 
Ve may get comparable figures for any other 
scion. We would read the second set of columns 
still for public institutions in the North Atlantic) 
omewhat differently: Of all Negro students 
ttending public institutions 7.10 percent attend 
he smallest among these colleges, 34.89 percent 
ttend those ranked in the second (next to lowest) 
uarter on size, 9.31 percent those in the third 
uarter, and 48.70 percent of all public college 
Yegro students are in the largest institutions in 


he region. If Negroes were in the same size 


schools as whites, then the numbers for each 
quarter should be identical. A higher number in 
a given quarter reveals that there is a concentra- 
tion of Negro students in colleges in that quarter. 

Our discussion will deal only with Negro 
students. The lower half of each table, which 
deals with other nonwhite students, can be inter- 
preted similarly on inspection. 

The reader will note that there are two tables 
for each variable, differing in that the first one in 
each pair is based on Regional Quartile Norms and 
the second one on National Quartile Norms. 
Except on occasional instances the text will be 
concerned with the first (Regional Quartile Norms) 
table in each pair, leaving it to the interested 
reader to inspect the latter one. However, a 
word should be said about the meaning of the 
numbers. As we have explained, in the table on 
Regional Quartile Norms the schools in ach 
region have been rank ordered and divided into 
quarters independent of the schools in any other 
region; thus, a Southern college in the fourth 
quartile on size is among the largest institutions 
in the South. But in the table on National 
Quartile Norms all the Nation’s colleges are rank 
ordered and quartile values determined; therefore, 
any college in the South ranked in the fourth 
quarter is among the top 25 percent in size among 
the Nation’s colleges and universities. Illustra- 
tively, we would read the values on size of student 
body for public institutions in the South as 
follows: 48.15 percent of the students are Negro in 
the quarter of colleges smallest in size; 9.99 percent 
are Negro in those falling into the second quarter, 
19.42 percent in those in the third quarter, whereas 
among the Nation’s largest colleges, 9.38 percent of 
the students are Negro. Moving into the second 
set of columns, we observe (again in the South) 
that, considering all Negro students in the South, 
1.97 percent of them attend colleges that rank 
among the Nation’s smallest, 2.29 percent attend 
colleges ranked in the second quarter of the Nation 
on size, 20.67 percent are in the third, and 75.06 
percent are in colleges that rank in the top quarter 
in the Nation on size. 


Size of student body (tables 5.2.1 and 5.2.2) 


Public institutions —Negro students tend not 
to concentrate in either the largest or the smallest 
institutions in any region in the Nation. Thus, 
for all public institutions they constitute only 3.28 
percent of the student bodies in institutions rank- 
ing in the top-quarter in size, but 11.43 percent in 
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those ranking in the second quarter. Especially States are uniquely likely to attend the regig 
in the South and Southwest regions are they under- _ largest institutions. 

represented in the upper quarter; and, by contrast, But the average Negro college student 
Negro students in the Great Lakes and Plains educated in an institution ranking in the highg 


Table 5.2.1.—Variable name: Size of student body, U.S. colleges, regional quartile ! norms 1965-1966 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of aj] 


Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region institu- SS ee : ; 
es 1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | 
Public institutions: 
INontheAtlantics 252-2 --— = 115 Ten? itoy lf ao 2.19 enlid) 34. 89 9. 31 48 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 193 . 96 2. 80 6. 15 3. 36 36 335 3 29. 00 67. ] 
SOU 2 eee eee eee 178 15. 89 19. 81 19. 26 6. 07 11 18. 83 38. 67 36 
SOUL WESte= 2-5 eee ene 88 2.16 7. 09 12. 91 1. 87 1. 50 12, 17 54. 45 31 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
NViest2 eee. Sal eee 2 144 1. 25 1. 20 2. 80 1. 78 1. 97 6. 22 32.00, 59 
Private institutions: 
North Atilantic= == == Soe = 457 2. 38 1. 34 1. 96 2. 85 1. 38 3. 36 11. 98 83 
Great Lakes and Plains-_--_-_- 416 il, 6X0) PTA i BY) 2. 21 2.19 13. 01 14. 47 70. 
South == 2s" a = ee ee 283 15. 58 22. 07 21. 66 Te Uz 6. 50 23. 52 36. 84 33 
pouthweste..-2 F252 ee 62 10. 72 23. 69 8. 26 . 92 8. 46 48. 95 32. 09 10. 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
IWiGSU= se secs 137 1. 54 95 ie llal ils, i174 3. 31 6. 98 19. 30 70 
All public institutions_____ 718 tie Pal 11. 43 8. 40 3. 28 2. 64 Were 32. 78 46.7 
All private institutions____| 1, 355 4.4 8. 37 6. 99 2.76 2. 87 18. 63 30. 89 47.6 
Allminstitutbionss. = 225222 = 2,073 6. 51 Ths OP 6. 42 3. 94 2. 96 11. 28 20. 74 65. 02 
- Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
‘ Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 


Public institutions: 
North Atlantic 


POMthiess mee Ae ees ee ee 
Soubhwest..--.-- ae 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiesieee nt eee eee 137 6. 69 4. 40 6. 16 2. 43 4. 71 10. 55 34. 80 
All public institutions_____ 718 1. 04 1. 08 . 80 1, 28 2. 22 Ch AN 13. 18 
All private institutions.___| 1, 355 1. 86 WTS} 1. 28 . 98 4. 30 14. 24 20. 40 
All institutions.___...____ 2, 073 ees 1. 32 1. 05 1. 14 3. 24 7. 90 13. 62 75. 24 


1 From smallest to largest: 1st quarter=smallest institutions. 
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quarters on size, and in the Great Lakes and Southwest are least likely to attend the large 
s two in every three attend colleges in the institutions. In the Great Lakes and Plains, and 
st quarter. For the Nation, 46.77 percent | Rocky Mountains and Far West, more than 9 of 
nd the largest institutions and 2.64 percent are — every 10 Negro students attend institutions ranked 
e smallest group. Negroes in the South and in the largest quarter for the Nation. 


Table 5.2.2.—Variable name: Size of student body, U.S. colleges, national quartile |! norms 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
quarter egro students 
Control and region institu- 


(1) 


ic institutions: 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- —— ie eS | ee 


Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (i) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
lic institutions: 
North Atlantic....-.--== z 111155 0. 13 0. 24 0. 53 0. 50 0.15 2. 30 8. 99 88. 56 
Great Lakes and Plains~-~-_- 193 -o2 . 84 . 45 1. 29 ~ 21 2h23 le lay¢ 95. 98 
(SOU = oe eee es ae ee 178 . 04 10 45 aay? . 03 Bay! 10. 33 89. 12 
MIMTOWeESths 5 eae aS 88 3. 06 4.94 1. 39 1. 43 . 87 Gea 7. 59 84. 83 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WiGkive 38. = ee ae Se ee 144 1 / 2. 83 2. 36 2. 04 30 2. 84 8. 12 88. 74 
vate institutions: 
Morth ‘Atlantic-.. -.-2-2.-2e 457 2. 60 . 86 . 68 . 80 10. 72 8. 95 15. 99 64. 34. 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 416 . 93 .91 . 66 1. 00 5. 33 14. 60 24.17 55. 90 
OU GaSe Se ee ee ee 283 1. 49 1. 20 39 . 54 14. 00 43. 80 17. 51 24. 69 
Th es a Sa ae 62 1. 00 2. 74 ers iL 5334 2. 45 24. 04 20. 70 52. 82 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VCS tess ieee Sete ose Peet 137 4.77 4. 39 4. 97 2. 30 6. 75 13. 28 40. 66 39. 31 


1 From smallest to largest: 1st quarter =smallest institutions. 
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Private institutions—Regional differences are 
somewhat more pronounced in private than in 
public institutions. In the Southwest region @ 
majority of all Negro students attending private 
institutions are in the smaller ones (first and 
second quarters), whereas in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Far West and in the Great Lakes and 
Plains, over 70 percent attend colleges in the 
largest quartile in size. But comparing all public 
with all private institutions, no differences of any 
magnitude are apparent. And, whereas Negroes 
form a larger proportion of the student body in 
the largest than in the smallest private institutions 
in the North Atlantic, they form twice as large a 
proportion of the student bodies in the smallest 
compared to the largest institutions in the South, 
and over 10 times as great a proportion in a similar 
comparison in the Southwest. 

For all colleges and universities in the Nation, 
it may be said that approximately two-thirds of 
all Negro students attend colleges ranked in the 
largest quarter in size but that Negro students 
constitute a smaller proportion of the student bodies 
in the largest institutions than in the smaller ones. 


Percent student body within States (tables 
5.2.3 and 5.2.4) 


Public institutions —Negro students generally 
tend to attend colleges that draw relatively few 
students from out of State. Except in the South- 
west, the proportion of students who are Negro 
is least in the institutions in the upper quartile 
on proportion of students coming from out of 
State. The absence of a cosmopolitan quality is 
especially apparent in the Great Lakes and Plains 
and in the South. There is a general tendency 
for a smaller proportion of Negro students to 
appear in colleges ranked in the upper quartile on 
this measure. 

However, for all public institutions in the Na- 
tion, more than half of the Negro students are 
enrolled in institutions ranked above the median 
in their capacity to attract students from out of 
State. The South and Southwest exceed other 
regions in the proportion of their Negro students 
whose colleges have high proportions of out-of- 
State students; this probably reflects the fact that 
a number of Negro students come from out of 
region to be educated in all-Negro institutions of 
higher learning in the South. 

Private institutions.—Regional variation is per- 
haps more substantial in the private than in 
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public institutions. The Great Lakes and Pl; 
and Rocky Mountains and Far West, have ] 
nounced tendencies for their Negro students 
attend colleges with relatively few out-of-§ 
students. On the other hand, Negroes consti 
a larger proportion of the student body in § 
highest quartile in the North Atlantic region. 
all private institutions, there is very little diff 
ence between the quarters in the percent of studg 
body that is Negro, except that institutions in 
upper quarter on out-of-State students have 
somewhat higher proportion of Negro studen 
Looking at all institutions it is quite apparent th, 
over two-thirds of all the Nation’s Negro studen 
attend colleges that rank below the median on th 
measure of the cosmopolitan flavor of campus lif 


Percent students pursuing degree (tables 5.2 
and 5.2.6) 


This measure should reflect the degree of sucee 
the institution has in moving its students throu 
to graduation. It is developed by dividing # 
number of freshmen, fall 1960, into the number 
baccalaureate degrees awarded spring 1964, a 
includes only senior colleges. The measure wot 
be contaminated by any large influx of transf 
students, such as may occur in areas with a w 
developed junior college system, and so the ind 
value may exceed 1.00 (i.e., there are more senio 
graduating than freshmen entering). But, unle 
the influx of transfers is somehow, and strong. 
related to the racial composition of the stude 
body, the conclusions given here would not t 
invalidated. 

Public institutions.—In all regions except th 
Rocky Mountains and Far West region there is 
heavy concentration of Negro students in tho 
colleges that do the poorest job of graduatin 
their students, i.e., that rank in the lowest quarte 
of the senior/freshmen ratio; and in the Rock 
Mountains-Far West, nearly three-fourths of a 
Negro students are in colleges ranked in th 
next to bottom quartile. In three of the fiy 
regions— North Atlantic, Great Lakes and Plain 
and Southwest, over half of all Negro students at 
in lowest quarter institutions, and nearly half ai 
so in the South. Only in the North Atlantic d 
as many as one-fourth of the Negroes atten 
upper colleges. Perhaps the South can be take 
as illustrative of this national feature; here 
24 percent of the student body is Negro in inst 
tutions that perform poorest in their efforts t 


» 5.2.3.—Variable name: Percent student body from within State, U.S. colleges, regional quartile! norms 1963 


Control and region 


(1) 


: 

¢ institutions: 

Nonoh Atlantic....-....---- 
reat Lakes and Plains- -- -- 


out 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


ate institutions: 

ep eAteANtIC=. 25.02.22 

Great Lakes and Plains_ -- -- 

RMN OVCR Uae Ra ee 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
All public institutions_-_-- 


All private institutions__-- 


ATIInstibutions-=—---=-- = 


Control and region 
() 


jlic institutions: 
“Sromadot sin hoy (Cee ae er eee 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 


BONibliWes le... a2 922 202s. fo=— 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


vate institutions: 
Worth Atlantic. +-s-.-.-=-- 
Great Lakes and Plains - -_ -- 


S042.) 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
All public institutions____- 


All private institutions__ _- 


All Instiputions=..-5-..2-- 


Number of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 
quarter 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 


Negro students 


Number of 
institu- 
tions 


Other HORE as percent of all students in 


34, 


Other nonwhite in designated 


+ 

2d 3d 4th 

(8) (9) (10) 
37. 48 23. 22 17. 62 
35. 50 20. 04 26. 72 
18. 23 36. 29 18. 23 
33. 53 43. 22 17. 43 
32. 74 22.73 17. 54 
18. 55 165 53. 94 
27. 49 14. 99 16. 94 
23. 27 36. 84 11. 74 
67.17 27. 98 1. 04 
30. 22 14. 32 24. 67 
18. 95 34. 76 21. 42 
27. 52 22. 01 23. 16 
35, LO 17. 38 13. 44 


uarter—percent 


esignated quarter of all nonwhite students 

Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 

(11) (12) (18). (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 

0. 24 0. 58 0. 48 0. 63 13. 78 32. 08 15. 12 39. 02 
pel) 3. 45 337 / 1. 09 1. 04 Hl 9. 33 38. 35 
POd . 32 . 43 . 80 1. 48 11. 16 21. 33 66. 02 

3. 21 . 83 61 1. 99 29. 05 10. 54 12. 74 47. 68 

1. 91 2, 47 1. 38 1. 88 20. 42 34. 41 14. 81 30. 35 
. 52 . 68 . 95 1. 50 18. 18 26. 20 23. 27 32, 36 

57 1. 18 . 88 . 86 18. 10 41. 76 24. 04 16. 09 
. 20 . 88 . 68 1. 22 6. 32 35. 65 24. 84 33. 19 . 

Ns CE Se 7 1. 76 91 21. 83 23. 99 47. 39 6. 78 

3. 30 3. 34 4.88 2. 47 32. 85 21. 64 25. 49 20. 02 
US Cie 1.14 60 1. 22 28. 81 17. 41 13. 41 40. 37 

94 1. 28 1,08 1, 34 23. 74 33. 49 21. 78 21. 00 

1, 22 1. 06 le 1 27 3. 42 32. 20 25. 03 12, 35 


1 From most to fewest: ist quarter=highest percent of within State students. 
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Table 5.2.4.—Variable name: Percent student body from within State, U.S. colleges, national quartile 1 norms 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent 9j 


Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region institu- 
ce Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Public institutions: 
INGoralel AWN Eyes ee 100 0. 20 4.57 1.95 3. 61 0. 08 12. 98 15.17 
Great Lakes and Plains _---- 178 70. 98 . 76 2. 94 5. 83 7.53 5. 13 32. 60 
Southmee ess ee Ses 155 . 16 6. 09 11. 86 15. 54 . 02 ile val 54. 69 
SUNIL AS es eee 83 0. 00 1.54 2.90 6. 58 0. 00 7.92 222i 
Rocky Mountains and 
one \WiGl a oo 127 . 30 1. 06 IL (Oy 2.30 . 05 Tile 74 18. 33 
Private institutions: 
INorihe Atlantic==_ 222222252 420 ye 1.31 ils fev 0. 80 58. 81 15. 94 22: 07 
Great Lakes and Plains_ _--- 390 1.85 1.69 2.15 4.49 25. 10 30. 53 24. 89 
Sout hee seo Se ee et 270 12. 99 12. 49 15. 58 11.90 32. 61 32. 88 28. 48 
NOUUOWeSts= =] =— noes ce ae 59 . 48 3. 28 8. 05 . 82 ty) 14. 84 83. 35 
Rocky Mountains and 
Bare West: 2 ee a we aoe 132 eos . 95 1. 26 1. 44 24. 30 28. 16 44,74 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—perce 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4t 
()) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantie:= 222-225 2=— 100 0. 14 0. 30 0. 72 0. 43 0. 36 ay fall Oiplee 56 
Great Lakes and Plains__-_-__ 178 Ile fal . 69 . 99 1.92 . 54 ils}, 7/70 32. dL 538. 
SOU Ue eee ss oe es 155 . 99 . 94 53 14 2.93 38. 64 5y2, (083 6. 
WOUUMIESt= =e es as ae 83 1.25 1.32 Ne 7h) 1.42 . 09 19. 21 38. 05 42. 
Rocky Mountains and 
Lie NG See ee eee Ae 127 4. 85 1. 40 1. 83 2.18 .66 | 13.47 | 27.65 58. 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantie___-.-------- 420 1.35 90 155 .18 | 43.14] 34.38] 20.28 2. 
Great Lakes and Plains _---- 390 . 90 1. 08 5 fil -18 | 29.12 46.70 | 22.34 & 
SOUON Oh & Se ree a en eee 270 1.112 82 .25 13 51. 07 39. 35 8. 35 i 
BOUUIW CAE eee ee oso saa 59 ae 2. 09 1. 43 2.31 4.62 | 33.23 | 52.09 10.( 
Rocky Mountains and 
Far West__-_-- ee ee a ee 132 2.49 3. 86 3. 67 1.49 19. 44 Sie 2 42. 50 


1 From most to fewest: 1st quarter=highest percent of within State students. 
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ble 5.2.5.—Variable name: Percent students pursuing degree, U.S. colleges, regional quartile | norms, fall 1965 


Control and region 
(1) 


lic institutions: 
month Atlantie---.----.--.. 
Great Lakes and Plains----_- 


BPHTENWVOSts see eee 
' Rocky Mountains and Far 


ate institutions: 
Pau nAttlamtliC..---=.-25--— 
Great Lakes and Plains__---_- 


PPTUU VES ites s Shee een 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
AWN GRIT cge-veate Bie ee oo oe oe 


All public institutions_____ 
All private institutions___-_ 


All mMstitmions=-—-—--=---— 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
Negro students 


1st 2d 3d 4th 
(7) (8) (9) (10) 


Number of quarter 
institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
69 7.29 0. 55 0.93 3. 67 
69 5. 68 Nal 1. 29 1.59 
100 24. 20 8.11 8.71 8.05 
40 20. 59 2.22 2.93 0. 98 
36 0. 37 1. 64 41 32 
280 TMV) 1.98 1.33 1.09 
290 2. 70 2.35 1.49 2. 06 
177 23.48 11. 20 10. 47 13.74 
43 17.99 4.98 1. 02 2.42 
94 1.18 89 1.16 1. 21 
314 11. 93 3.95 4.10 2. 1 
884 8. 57 3. 93 2.97 2.81 
1,198 11.12 4.00 3. Ot Qi! 


41.36 24. 36 18. 29 15. 98 


Control and region 
(1) 


blic institutions: 
North wAtlantiC==s22-—- 2 == 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-__-_ 


SOO) CS eee ee eer 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


rivate institutions: 
INOnUM Atlantie= = 2-=--- 2 
Great Lakes and Plains_---_- 


SOR Es eae es ray eee 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
All public institutions____-- 


All private institutions__- -- 


ALANS tt ODS]. = 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 


Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
institu- = 
tions 

1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 

(2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
69 0. 55 0. 24 0. 51 0.49 29.73 8. 22 35. 36 26. 68 
69 79 1.10 . 66 33 24. 52 39.73 22. 93 12. 82 
100 68 33 3 7A) 66 26. 70 14. 16 27.38 31.81 
40 79 1. 87 2. O7 98 6.93 36. 29 38. 46 18. 33 
36 50 2.31 99 36 11.50 62. 60 18. 66 7.24 
280 1. 22 52 7A en 32. 38 14. 82 22. 67 30. 13 
290 73 1.18 Tal 90 sy, 7h 32. 01 23. 37 29. 45 
Wette 2.03 . 28 43 61 51. 45 11. 38 15. 82 21.35 
43 1. 038 1. 28 1. 32 TAs 10. 85 19. 09 21.61 48. 44 
94 9.38 2. 40 2.91 2. 82 25.78 22.33 20.18 Shh Al 
314 79 1.35 61 56 18. 62 46. 00 15. 28 20. 09 
884 dio . 89 95 1. 03 27. 68 19. 33 23.91 29. 08 
1, 198 1. 22 1.14 . 83 pul 22. 15 33. 80 PON eC 22. 28 


1 From smallest to largest: 1st quarter=lowest percent pursuing degree. 


338-472 O—68——25 
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Table 5.2.6.—Variable name: Percent student pursuing degree, U.S. college, national quartile ! norms, fall 19, 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quacter—pareean of 
Negro students 


Number of quarter 
Control and region institu- a | 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Ast 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


Public institutions: 


North Atlantie=2= == - 2.2222 69 8. 58 4. 86 Lpealiss 2. 13 29. 31 30. 05 6. 54 34 
Great Lakes and Plains-- --- 69 4. 48 Pi Tht 1. 26 1. 68 28. 43 38. 93 15. 49 17. 
Southeast ee ae eS 100 21. 27 8. 46 WA, O77 5. 66 47. 24 22. 47 21. 62 Q 
Souvlwests. = 2-2 See. ee 8 40 15. 50 2, 28 3. 13 82 61. 51 20. 05 14. 55 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WiGsieetee = oe ee SS 36 37 1. 83 . 46 31 4. 49 67. 41 19. 17 
Private institutions: 
NorthiAtlanticss. -=_ -.- =. 280 9. 52 1h 70 2. 05 1. 06 56. 19 8. 03 18. 20 17. 
Great Lakes and Plains_- -- -- 290 2. 41 2. 30 32 2. 23 25. 46 33. 58 14. 92 6. ( 
SOUU Meee ee ee ae 177 23. 48 11. 34 9. 41 15. 36 31. 18 23. 3 20. 24 2552 
pouubwests. /-<2--. 3-3 43 16. 66 5. 65 2. 58 4. 85 41. 43 31. 07 15550 1a 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiestermes: 2 ame ee 94 1. 32 . 84 1,25 1, 22 14. 33 26. 94 Tifevesilt 40. 9 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter 1 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region STIS DLC Uaae | eee ee ee ee eee 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
Norte atlantie..- __--_-.=_= 69 0. 53 0. 44 0, 24 OFo6 12. 08 18. 40 9, 20 60. 3 
Great Lakes and Plains_-__-_- 69 88 . 99 60 36 18. 04 46. 20 23. 85 11.9 
SOU mares se Ne eS Ee 100. . 66 . 53 . 54 . 66 29. 59 28. 66 21. 26 20 
NOMUNWESU= 225 5 faa Soe 40 1. 03 2. 44 1. 64 . 14 12. 10 63. 30 22. 58 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\UEE es Sg a 36 il. 55 2. 49 OW 27 11. 50 56. 25 27. 45 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantico2..2-._.-..- 280 1, 42 . 40 . 54 . 82 29. 16 6. 59 16. 83 47. 4 
Great Lakes and Plains___-__ 290 68 98 85 OW 16. 90 33. 83 22. 49 26, 
S010 tees See ee eee ee Wes 2. 03 . 29 40 . 66 51. 45 11. 38 16. 46 20. 7 
SOuthweste 226. eee ok 43 ree) 1, 21 i, yy . 98 15. 58 30. 75 42. 41 11. 2 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
NGS oe = er 94 8. 42 1. 90 ON (74 2. 84 30. 36 20. 33 17. 64 3k 


1 From highest to lowest: 1st quarter=largest percent freshmen in student body. 
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bduce college-trained citizens, but in institutions 
At perform best in this regard only 8 percent of 
» students are Negro. 

rivate institutions.—The relation of race to 
rmal progress toward degree is not nearly so 
pnounced in private institutions, but it is 
resent. Although in three of the regions more 
ian a fourth of all Negro students attend upper 
jartile schools, there are also three regions in 
hich more than one-fourth attend lower quartile 
btitutions. And, it is apparent from the table 
at, except in the Rocky Mountains and Far 
lest region Negroes constitute a larger percent 
the student body in lower quarter schools that 
jany other. 

Looking at all public institutions in the Nation, 
proximately 7 in every 10 Negro students attend 
stitutions that are below median in this regard, 
d nearly half are enrolled in institutions of the 
west quarter. And the odds are roughly five 
mes as great that a student is Negro in a lower 
mpared to an upper quartile school (11.93 per- 
nt in the lowest quarter to 2.11 percent in the 
ehest). For all private institutions, analogous 
sures are 6 in every 10, over one-third, and odds 
more than three to one. Finally, considering 
1 degree-granting institutions in the Nation, 66 
srcent of the Nation’s Negro students attend 
Ileges that do not do as well as the average in 
oving their students through to graduation; and 
hereas 11-12 percent of the students are Negro 
poorest quarter schools (by this measure), only 
51 percent are Negro in schools ranking in the 
p quarter. 


ercent freshmen are of student body (tables 
5.2.7 and 5.2.8) 


As with the prior measure, freshmen as a per- 
ent of the student body should reflect the holding 
ower of the institution, its success in keeping 
tudents in school and moving them along toward 
eeree completion. The measure is fallible, as 
hen unusually rapid expansion or the creation 
f a new college with only underclassmen enrolled 
late it to an unreasonable level; but unless racial 
omposition is somehow strongly related to the 
lation element, this fallibility should not 
hallenge the conclusions we draw. 

Public institutions.—It is apparent that there 
3 a unique situation in the South regarding this 
haracteristic. Negroes constitute more than nine 
imes as large a proportion of the student bodies 
n schools in the lowest quarter as in the highest. 


And nearly two-thirds of all Negro students in the 
region are in colleges that rank below the median 
in the freshman-to-student-body ratio. But in 
each of the other regions, there is at least some 
slight tendency for Negroes to be above the median 
in this regard. When all public institutions are 
considered together, slightly more than half of all 
Negroes are in institutions that perform below the 
average, and Negroes consititute a substantially 
larger proportion of the student bodies when the 
institution performs poorly; but it should be re- 
membered that this poor national showing simply 
reflects the weight of the Southern region. 

Private institutions —Overall, the picture is rel- 
atively less favorable in private than in public 
institutions. Negroes concentrate in institutions 
with poor performance on this measure in both the 
South and the Southwest, and in none of the re- 
maining regions is the proportion in the top quar- 
ter as high as for the public institutions. Also it 
is apparent that the Southwest joins the South in 
a particularly poor showing; whereas student 
bodies in the Southwest have 26 percent Negroes 
when they fall in the lowest quarter, only 1 percent 
of the student body is Negro among institutions 
in the upper quarter. Looking at all private in- 
stitutions, a bare majority of their Negro students 
attend colleges that fall below the measure, but 
the proportion of the student body that is Negro 
drops steadily as we move from the bottom to the 
top quarter. Since public anid private institutions 
are very similar at the national level, the same 
statement applies to all institutions combined 
(see the last line of the respective tables). 


Per student expenditures (tables 5.2.9 and 
5.2.10) 


Public institutions—In the Great Lakes and 
Plains region, and in the Rocky Mountains and Far 
West, there is a larger concentration of Negroes 
in institutions having the lowest per student ex- 
penditures in their respective region. In the 
remaining regions, however, Negro students con- 
centrate heavily in colleges that fall in the third 
and fourth (highest) quarters. For example, 
whereas 12.06 percent of the students are Negro 
in Great Lakes and Plains colleges that fall in the 
lowest quarter, only 2.45 percent are Negro in the 
top quarter; but in the South 3.47 percent of all 
students are Negro in the lowest quarter institu- 
tions, but in the top quarter of institutions slightly 
more than 12 percent are Negro. When all public 
institutions are examined together, it is again 
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Table 5.2.7.—Variable name: Percent freshmen in student body, U.S. colleges, regional quartile | norms, fall 


tudents in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of 


ae ee Negro students 


Number of er 
Control and region institu- | 
cat 1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10 
Public institutions: 
Noruh Atlanticee2o2— === 76 7.69 2.92 ile Paz 3. 88 16. 58 ale 22 13. 34 5 
Great Lakes and Plains ----- 74 1.49 1.43 4.18 2.34 9.74 8a Pale, 10) 54 
Souths 268s = Sess eae 116 24, 25 21.01 9. 86 2. 57 30. 25 34. 60 26. 35 8.2 
Southwest.......---------- 41 8.16 1.08 9.51 160 |) 12216 2.53 | 67.02 18, 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
AWies tenia rt oe ae 46 47 85 1. 40 . 86 3. 30 11. 47 45. 96 39 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantiess.=—-- = 25.45 376 1.99 il, dll 5. 133 1. 80 10. 53 7.08 55. 33 272 
Great Lakes and Plains___-_- 367 2.21 1.33 1. 61 2. 83 15. 05 16) 24. 91 48. 
Sonn ee ee ee ae 207 12561 32. 42 19. 21 3.93 12. 63 42.87 32. 86 11.6 
Sonummestsr eee aon. 2 eee! S 53 25. 70 Hej 1) 1. 04 1.05 53. 05 33. 43 6. 57 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiesteee: eee oe WY i 4! 50 1. 62 1.25 11.85 13. 08 40. 03 35m 
All public institutions___- -- 353 9. 59 10. 03 4.11 2. 26 23. 03 31. 38 25. 92 19. ¢ 
All private institutions____| 1, 130 9. 45 4, 59 4. 08 2. 06 31. 84 20. 10 27. 79 20. 2 
AU instittitions.—-—--—--—— 1, 483 10. 14 6. 89 3. 82 2. 26 29. 04 24, 42 2. 59 18. § 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
INorineAtwambie: 25 7 aes 76 0.18 0. 18 0. 52 0.57 2. 60 5. 30 35. 69 56.4 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_- -- 74 . 28 . 34 . 56 1.01 5. 82 6. 09 11. 87 76.2 
SLOUGH] a es ne a 116 .95 sill .42 . 62 24. 00 10. 32 22.65 43. 0 
SOUUMW CS eet =a ae ye Al 6. 76 . 86 1. 28 He 1BL 29. 84 5. 93 26. 82 37.4 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Vi GEIS pe ies, Re a eee 46 1. 06 1. 60 1.51 1.14 5. 74 16. 50 37.90 39.8 
Private institutions: 
INorth! Atlanties.—-2= ==... 376 54 . 90 78 99 8.99 18. 14 26. 33 46.5 
Great Lakes and Plains____-_ 367 al 4033 88 1. 00 iil Syl 15. 41 32. 52 40. 5 
SOU a ees eres Bete 207 08 39 56 . 64 38. 03 9. 54 17. 59 34. 8 
Souvhweste=.- ==. s22c2s5 5 53 1. 62 1G @il 1.05 1. 59 13.72 Sy TAS 27.34 43.1 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WKESUstee es ee a oe eee 127 8. 22 2.16 2.57 3.30 28. 65 18.90 21.30 olm 
All public institutions_____ 353 1. 16 . 48 1. 00 . 74 16. 25 8. 89 36. 89 37.9 
All private institutions____| 1, 130 1. 50 Sey i wil 1. 16 18. 35 12. 96 27. 39 41.2 
AU iImstitwitions. 22.20 = 1, 483 1. 30 . 63 . 99 . 96 yA tol 10. 67 33. 64 38. 0 


' From highest to lowest: 1st quarter=largest percent freshmen in student body. 
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le 5.2.8.—Variable name: Percent freshmen in student body, U.S. colleges, national quartile ! norms, fall 1965 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
: Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region institu. | 

tions 


() 


lic institutions: 

Noni Atlantie. 2.25652. 76 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 74 
SOUS ee ee 41 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


IN Ses 


vate institutions: 
ime North Attlantie..........___ 376 il. 
Great Lakes and Plains_-____ 367 


wo 


Rol west- ose oo Se SS 53 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- |__ = 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(@) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
blic institutions: 
MNonphAtamiGs. === 5-5-2 =— 76 0.53 0.48 0. 24 0.19 61. 49 Bul Zl 4.59 2. 2 
Great Lakes and Plains____- 74 47 1. 04 .A1 Sol 9.71 Thay, GO) 7.47 (pe 
"SHO UUILE Ye sa sa ai a 116 . 69 . 39 . 34 . 85 42. 30 18. 27 15533 24. 10 
BOUUGMWwest=-= = —- 22 =22-52=— 41 att 1.49 -o2 5. 89 19. 07 46. 88 139 32. 66 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
IVVICS ata esi oie. See oe eS 46 We Paty 1. 46 ils 1% 1.47 48.73 27.07 13. 47 10. 73 
ivate institutions: 
Norun Atlanbie..-------=--= 376 . 92 . 98 . 50 00 58. 70 28.75 6. 84 5. 70 
Great Lakes and Plains__-___ 367 1. 04 . 96 700 . 69 39. 06 30. 62 Sei 12500 
BOUUneea = ae eee See eS 207 . 64 nol 5 Hil 1, 24 19. 87 23.47 14. 33 42.32 
Bovthiwest== = 6252s =ee= 5 53 1. 66 1. 04 15.53} 1.74 34. 60 32. 39 15. 3 17.70 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VSR zs Se a cao ae 127 3. 00 2. 64 2.06 8. 65 43. 20 lS}, Vf 14. 69 28. 54 


1 From highest to lowest: 1st quarter=largest percent freshmen in student body. 
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apparent that Negro students tend to concentrate 
in institutions with high per student expenditures, 
with more than 70 percent concentrated in above- 
median colleges. 

Private institutions —Only in the South does 
more than one-fourth of the Negro students attend 
top-quartile institutions. More than one-fourth 
attend bottom-quartile institutions in all regions 
except the North Atlantic. There is some tend- 
ency for the proportion Negro in the student body 
to be larger in third- and fourth-quarter schools in 
the North Atlantic and Rocky Mountains-Far 
West, but in the Great Lakes and Plains, and the 
South there is a clear tendency for Negro students 
to be more frequent in the first- and second-quarter 
institutions. This latter tendency is more pro- 
nounced in the Southwest. All private institu- 
tions taken together show this slight concentration 
in poorer performing places. And, finally, the 
figures for all institutions in the Nation support 
the conclusion that any tendency for Negroes to 
attend institutions with lower per student expendi- 
tures is indeed a slight one. 


Faculty salaries (tables 5.2.11, 5.2.12, 5.2.13, 
5.2.14, 5.2.15, 5.2.16, 5.2.17, and 5.2.18) 


Four pairs of tables are considered in this series: 
One each for assistant professors, associate profes- 
sors, professors, and all ranks combined including 
instructors. The various ranks will not be cor- 
sidered separately, since the pattern is generally 
the same for all of them. 

Regional differences are extremely marked in 
this comparison. Outside the South, Negro stu- 
dents attend institutions that rank toward the top 
in their region in salaries paid assistant professors. 
Probably whites do also, since it is generally the 
larger institutions that pay the better salaries. 

In table 5.2.11 a small tendency is apparent in 
three of the regions for the proportion of Negro 
students to rise with progression from the low to 
the high quarter. But Negro students primarily 
attend colleges in the South that rank in the 
bottom and second quarters; and we observe there 
that the proportion Negro is 34.22 percent for 
colleges in the bottom quarter on salaries for 
assistant professors as against 1.52 percent for 
institutions in the top group. 

No substantial changes in these summary state- 
ments are required by examining salaries for 
associate and full professors, although we note here 
a slight tendency for Negro students to be rela- 
tively more frequent in low paying colleges in the 
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North Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains ; 
Far West. 

Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of fh, 
magnitude of regional differences appears in fh 
tables for all faculty combined. Here, only 44 
percent of all college-going Negroes in the Sout 
compared to 63.61 percent in the North Atlant 
attend institutions ranked in the top quarter , 
their respective regions on faculty salaries. An 
conversely, one-fourth of all Negro students 
the South compared to 8 percent in the No 
Atlantic are enrolled in bottom-quarter college 
In the South, 262 of every 1,000 students attendin 
institutions with the poorest salary structure 4) 
Negro; only 11 of every 1,000 are Negroes in thog 
with the best salary schedules. 

Private institutions —As with public institutions 
in private ones Negro students are likely to atten 
those that perform rather well on salary matte 
except in the South and Southwest. Over 70 per 
cent in both these regions are in institutions belo 
the regional median on salaries for assistant pr 
fessors, and in none of the other regions 1s this figu 
larger than 30 percent. Whereas there is a sligh 
tendency for Negro students to be proportionall 
more numerous in the better paying institution 
outside the South, they are distinctly more nume 
ous in the poorest salary institutions of the Sol 
and Southwest. Data on associate profess¢ 
salaries do not change these conclusions, excep 
that Negroes are relatively numerous in third 
quarter schools in the South. Similarly, fe 
full professors: Except for this relative concentrt 
tion of Negro students in third-quarter schoo. 
in the South the contrasts between the Souther 
States and the rest of the country are stark indee 


When salary data for all ranks in all institutior 
are examined it is apparent that the average Neg 
college student in the United States is much mot 
likely than his white counterpart to attend a 
institution that pays its faculty very poorly indee 
compared to the national standard. The studer 
body in the Nation’s poorest paying colleges } 
over 14 percent Negro, compared to less than 
percent Negro in those colleges that pay bes' 
But, it is essential to remember that, region b 
region, such disparities exist in the South an 
Southwest and not in the rest of the Natior 
Since, however, these regions educate so large | 
proportion of the Nation’s Negro citizens, th 
problem is national in its implications if regioné 
in its ecology. 


e 5.2.9.—Variable name: Per student expenditures, U.S. colleges, regional quartile |! norms, academic year 1964 


Control and region ‘ 
(1) 


! ic institutions: 
aiNoxto: Atlamtio............- 
Great Lakes and Plains_ -_-__- 


BIRPETIUOMOS ie ono as SE a 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


ate institutions: 
North Atlantice._.......----- 
Great Lakes and Plains_--_-_- 


rnilwes toe =e 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
All public institutions -- 


All private institutions__ __- 


JNU Thave (rind ako) ate ee eee 


Number of 


institu- 
tions 


(2) 


Control and region 


(1) 


blic institutions: 
MMongh Ablamtic.. = -2-5=-==-- 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 


RIO ULUMIWES Vee a ae ee ee 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


SOW.) ae ene re ae 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


All public institutions____- 
All private institutions___- 


AV iniStihtiblonse.225e4———— 


Number of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


91 
170 
150 

82 


116 
390 
374 
261 

57 
120 


609 
1, 202 


1, 811 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 
quarter 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
Negro students 


1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
1. 59 1. 21 4. 58 3. 39 9, 49 4. 51 58. 86 27.13 
12. 06 4. 88 ule aly 2. 45 35. 67 19. 90 6. 75 37. 67 
3. 47 13. 98 14, 47 12, 27 6. 52 18. 53 38. 68 36. 27 
3. 79 2. 09 8. 43 2. 45 12. 98 7. 90 56. 17 22. 95 
2. 86 27070 1. 26 . 61 39. 48 29. 97 21. 93 8. 62 
1. 54 1. 78 Cid 1. 66 13. 96 21. 91 50. 25 13. 87 
2. 52 2. 80 1. 3% 1. 33 34. 32 34. 07 16, 20 15. 40 
15. 23 15. 23 10. 11 12, 59 26. 21 25. 42 16. 46 31. 90 
11. 28 4. 69 5. 68 . 46 44. 63 27. 67 26. 16 1. 54 
1. 48 stay 1, 44 . 97 29. 62 17. 27 40. 23 12. 89 
4.77 3. 43 6. 28 4. 93 15, 97 12. 50 33. 37 38. 16 
5. 33 3. 84 3. 10 4. 22 30. 17 26. 15 19. 53 24. 15 
4. 83 4.97 5. 70 3. 01 24. 98 26. 68 O2 lit 16. 16 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
0. 28 (0), N55 0. 54 0. 73 Vay Wat 3. 6 46. 56 38. 66 
6. 13 . 30 . 43 . 88 51. 25 3. 45 7. 03 38. 26 
. 32 ay . 68 . 61 12. 66 10. 31 38. 74 38. 29 
4.18 . 52 . 59 1. 64 40. 19 5. 52 11. 09 43. 20 
2. 11 3, 23 . 92 1. 99 26. 94 32. 31 14. 95 25. 80 
. 48 . 86 . 83 1. 27 13. 66 33. 33 19. 36 33. 66 
. 85 . 80 73 1.14 26. 75 22. 60 20. 08 30. 56 
1. 24 47 . 34 . 85 37. 97 13. 84 9. 79 38. 40- 
1. 00 ie 70s) 1. 50 2. 13 13. 98 36. 39 24, 29 25. 34 
3. 34 4. 55 2. 39 2. 79 21. 68 44, 66 21. 63 12, 03 
Dalid 1. 00 . 97 . 92 31. 44 15. 68 22. 23 30. 64 
1. 00 1,20 . 92 1. 39 20. 30 30. 42 20. 68 28. 60 
1. 58 . 86 98 1. 20 32. 90 18. 58 22. 41 26. 10 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=smallest per-student expenditure. 
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Table 5.2.10.—Variable name: Per student expenditure, U.S. colleges, national quartile | norms, academic year 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of 
Negro students 


Number of quarter 
Control and region institu- a es 
bass 1st 2d " 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
ee | | | —— 
Public institutions: ; 
North Avlantic= === s=2=225=— 91 1. 59 1. 03 4. 32 4. 29 9. 49 5. 05 58. 91 26. 5 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 170 7. 20 1. 28 2. 74 2. 26 55. 87 6. 46 16. 76 20. 9 
RSS Ca QUT dO cers See, 5 ee 150 5. 68 14. 10 19. 31 4. 51 SZ 30. 73 47,14 7.0 
OUOMIWIES ieee en ee 82 DSi (Py? 2. 76 69 23. 92 62. 89 11. 88 1.3 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wichita 23-2 55h eee 116 3. 05 we 95 .79 64. 23 19. 91 9. 67 6.1 
Private institutions: 
Worth Avlantie=——— 22222 === 390 1. 65 1. 30 1. 85 4. 23 8. 07 8. 70 19. 44 63. 8 
Great Lakes and Plains_ --_-- 374 PA itl 3. 24 1. 38 th Arf 14. 90 47. 90 19. 34 17.8 
SOU eee se ae ce 261 15. 03 hoy iS 11. 33 11. 45 26. 23 30. 90 23. 92 18. 9 
SS OUIDMIWRON Gees = Sa ee eee ae ee 57 13, 02 4.12 5. 95 47 44. 37 28. 93 25. 20 1.4 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
YAUACEYS 1k lll Spe pane ge 120 ils rr to 1. 45 We iil 9. 69 23. 98 29. 18 Bie |! 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
INorumvAtamtie: a= — == = 91 0. 28 0. 13 0. 52 0. 91 we wal 4. 29 47. 24 BYG ° 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 170 2. 52 . 45 5, (6333 1ELO5 55. 28 6. 46 10. 81 27.4 
PSXO RUM OTS ee epee = ee eee 150 . 30 46 . 83 -. 56 16. 94 21. 45 43. 12 18. 4 
Soutbwestaas. = se Re 82 2. O1 . 93 2.47 . 06 47. 08 22. 79 29. 79 3 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WCS eee Se ae Me 116 2. 58 1. 10 1. 22 2. 88 50. 39 Niviomresa 11. 44 20. & 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantics.2 = 2.22252 = 390 . 33 . 62 . 90 1. 09 5, 12 13. 12 29. 78 5 
Great Lakes and Plains____-_ 3874 1. 24: Pye SC 1.05 18. 06 24. 24 23. 43 34. 2 
SOU uber es a eS oe 261 1. 23 . 45 24 1, 23 38. 24 16. 50 8. 87 36. 4 
OUUMWEStsen = =a ee ee 57 1.14 1. 63 1, 42 2. 22 13. 68 40. 45 21. 13 24. 7 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VVIGS leer eet ae et eee rene 120 5. OL 3. 49 4. 30 2. 42 9. 41 36. 11 28. 14 26.0 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=smallest per student expenditure. 
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Control and region 


() 


blie institutions: 
Mvorth Atilantic......---==.- 
Great Lakes and Plains-_ -___-_ 


BUsIMOWOSUs == 2-2 = oot aoe eG 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


ivate institutions: 
North Atlantic. -..-=--...-.- 
Great Lakes and Plains_----_ 


BOMULWES teas oe eee ae 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
All public institutions-___- -- 


All private institutions__-- 


AU IMStinblONS«-.-=- 4. =- 


Control and region 


(1) 


ublic institutions: 
INorthvAtlantiG.- ~~ -=2s.2=2= 
Great Lakes and Plains -_---- 


SOUUINWCR US ae Sa see ee, 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


-rivate institutions: 
INorth Atlantic: =.2225=-=2-- 
Great Lakes and Plains ----- 


SOUUNWESUs ea eee = Soe ee 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
All public institutions____- 


All private institutions__-- 


Allinstitwtiions=- 2-2 =--—-5- 


275 
584 


859 


Pee ee 
to 
wo 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 
designated quarter 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest average salaries. 


Negroes in desig: 
Negro students 


29.14 | 26. 43 U7. 79 


of all nonwhite students 


2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 
(12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 
0.14 0. 65 0. 64 1. 76 4,12 31. 45 
. 45 1. 07 . 42 7. 08 13. 32 64. 73 
33 . 62 ae 11. 93 11. 41 22. 36 
1. 28 2. 49 . 94 6. 08 17. 32 56. 26 
1.35 . 45 1.74 11. 50 18. 90 9.79 
37 . 88 . 96 14. 03 8. 91 33.76 
. 55 . 65 . 89 11. 90 14. 08 21.13 
. 64 . 30 . 59 14. 35 23.15 14. 35 
1.35 1. 40 1. 69 15. 18 14. 86 14. 22 
1.95 2.31 4. 84 15. 28 8. 93 33. 97 
. 66 (G8) . 89 7 14. 06 33. 34 
. 89 . 81 1. 21 70 14.19 23. 50 
. 59 1. 07 . 94 7. 86 9. 82 30. 40 


nated quarter—percent of all 


‘able 5.2.11.—Variable name: Average salary for assistant professors, U.S. colleges, regional quartile ' norms, 
fall 1963 


Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percen 
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Table 5.2.12.—Variable name: 


Average salary for assistant professors, U.S. colleges, national quartile ! norm; 


Control and region 


(1) 


Public institutions: 
North AttlantiGie= so. a 
Great Lakes and Plains -—---- 


SOULURIW OSs ene ae = ee 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


Private institutions: 
INontheAtlamtic==- =~ =2 22 == 
Great Lakes and Plains -_-~--- 


WOMUUWes Tae Se aes eee 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


fall 1963 
Negroes as percent 0 fall students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of q| 
Number of quarter Negro students 


institu- 
tions 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


54 0.31 3. 57 4. 36 3. 08 
61 0. 00 1. 48 3. 49 2. 22 
92 36. 44 20. 02 6. 42 O99) 
36 99. 24 17. 92 2. 06 1. 03 


191 2. 87 1.78 1. 66 4,23 
184 1. 46 2.29 199 2.01 
118 23. 36 1. 09 6. 85 3. 51 

31 4, 27 tl, 15) 37 . 20 


60 . 89 . 87 1. 34 . 85 


Control and region 


() 


Public institutions: 
Nontin Acilamties 2 3--5ess.- — 
Great Lakes and Plains_-___ 


SOU UN ERs ee = = ae as 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


DOMUM WES bs = eee ee 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated darter 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
institu- a ek 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 
(2) (1) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 


92 65 jl 66 81 11. 93 14. 67 32.77 40. € 
36 76 1. 34 1. 89 iL, (il . 20 5. 53 74. 02 20.2 


US)il 1.10 . 61 i337 shestf 6.75 12.18 33. 63 47. 4 
184 73 . 54 a UT . 90 13. 01 17. 80 31. 53 37. ( 
118 . 49 . 24 APA!) 1. 26 39. 70 14. 24 5. 21 40. § 

ol OM it 7 il . 56 3. O1 38. 22 53. 18 . 64 TH 


60 3.38 1. 94 2.43 4.79 15. 80 9. 34 32. 99 41.§ 


1 From lowest to highest; Ist quarter=lowest average salaries. 
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‘able 5.2.13.—Variable name: Average salary for nesoviate professors, U.S. colleges, regional quartile ' norms, 
all 1963 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
Control and region institu- Negro students 


1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 


() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

lic institutions: 
morth Atlantic__..-...--==- 54 2. 50 6. 05 0. 85 4, 73 9. 56 18. 58 8. 25 63. 62 
Great Lakes and Plains_ ---- 61 1. 10 2, 71 2. 44 2. 34 4. 68 19. 26 25, 52 50. 54 
Und ee: ee ee eer 92 19. 32 29. 31 10. 61 2. 42 20. 07 49. 71 21. 44 Sivia 
Shot biti heifer 36 22. 75 1. 45 2. 40 1.19 52. 97 136 20. 17 15. 50 
Rocky Mountains and Far 

WL Be fee ee eee 32 75 20 34 1. 24 13. 00 6. 31 11. 38 69. 31 


vate institutions: 
Worth Atlantio._...-.-.-==- 186 1. 90 1. 78 1. 74 4. 64 6. 88 12. 05 lr O¥e 64. 00 
Great Lakes and Plains- -_-- 72 1. 78 . 99 2. 06 2. 45 10. 06 9. 40 26. 92 53. 61 
“osu 2 ee eee 116 30. 97 8. 20 17. 00 3, 23 38. 30 13. 36 36. 08 12. 25 
BIinitiwest=.-222—=c2con ise 31 11. 39 . 78 . 68 ils aii 68. 21 6. 48 502: 19. 38 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WiGEINS 2 ee ee eee ee 59 92 1. 36 Meas) 61 10. 87 19. 18 50. 11 19. 84 
All public institutions____- 275 20. 78 4. 99 DF BY 2.15 49. 79 16. 91 WoT Pls 
All private institutions____ 564 9. 28 3. 90 2530 2. 90 27. 54 20. 08 18. 31 34. 06 
All Institjutions: .—-- --. 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
blic institutions: 

Ponti Atlanti@s. 22 -oe = 54 0. 08 0. 06 0. 59 0. 65 2, 12 Tei 38. 12 58. 48 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 61 . 59 . 44 ect . 84 8. 05 9, 94 23. 60 58. 40 
POUURE AI: sea fe a ee 92 756 . 28 . 68 sie 11. 58 9. 40 27. O1 52. O1 
OULU WER ise Sane oes oe Se 36 6. 94 ital 1, 24 Tsith 32, 52 23. 86 20. 93 22, 67 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiel a a eee ee 32 81 alle! 55 1. 89 7. 99 20. 39 10. 72 60. 89 

rivate institutions: 

North Atlantic. .------==- 186 Paris) . 56 1. 02 . 86 10. 03 13. 29 35. 00 41. 68 
Great Lakes and Plains - ---- 172 1. 01 . 42 . 48 1. O1 14. 97 10. 38 16. 51 58. 14 
RO Ute eet eee oso se ee 116 45 Oe . 42 61 12, 22 18. 39 19. 44 49. 94 
BO TLULW CS Use 31 1. 33 . 86 PDN 128 15. 18 13. 59 36. 73 34. 50 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiestie = eacene es. ee 59 2, 51 3; 23 Dae: 3. 83 10. 70 16. 36 27. 69 42. 25 
All public institutions ___-_- PAKS) 1. 02 Bhs «42 . 91 13. 65 14. 58 20. 09 Gye 
All private institutions __-- 564 1. 08 . 95 = 13) 1. 25 11, 24 17. 08 20. 28 51. 40 
All) institutions. _- == 2-2 — == 839 . 98 Sl . 90 . 96 8. 31 13. 40 25. 39 52. 90 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest average salaries. 
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Table 5.2.14.—Variable name: Average salary for associate professors, U.S. colleges, 


fall 1963 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 


national quartile ! norm 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of al] 
Negro students 


Number of quarter 
Control and region lee Ee , 
ad 1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: / i 
North A tlanticnss ss =] =e o- 54 0. 00 4. 31 4. 47 2. 98 0. 00 7. 08 PAS les} 67.7 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 61 . 26 1. 41 1. 84 2.47 . 06 4.10 9. 85 85. 9 
SO UIG eeeas ee sem ee ee 92 16. 07 24. 04 1 PAY) 5 (eiff 9. 88 70. 02 18. 08 2.0 
Soubiwest...2-..---.--222- 36 388. 41 20. 03 1. 95 1. 30 13. 23 39. 73 27. 15 19, 8 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WGh iba ae =e eee eee 32 0. 00 0. 00 60 . 76 0. 00 0. 00 16. 72 83. 2 
Private institutions: 
North Atilanticos = 22-222. = 186 NOD 1. 48 1. 91 4. 24 5. 44 7, 82 21. 35 65. 8 
Great Lakes and Plains _---- 172 1. 59 1. 61 1. 85 2. 49 12. 06 16. 55 25. 79 45. 5 
Shins: Sas Se os Sa eee 116 18. 65 10. 65 3. 83 3 (V7 Wl od 22. 33 5. 14 10 
SOUNMWEStl. 22 c2sccensesee SII 4. 83 il, 17/ 1. 09 . 20 76. 76 18. 55 4. 41 2 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
MGs 2 See eee 59 1. 34 . 88 1. 90 . 62 19. 99 11. 76 47. 61 20.6 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percen' 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) “ 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantic: -..--____=-- 54 0. 00 0. 12 0. 06 0. 64 0. 00 1. 33 2. 30 96. 3 
Great Lakes and Plains_ ___- 61 . 96 . 38 mov = Fi 5 03) 3500 9. 82 85. 8 
SOUUME see ee ee ee 92 . 90 . 22 . 18 . 81 10. 89 12. 79 38. 79 37. 6 
SOUUIWeRtee === =o soon] 36 67 8. 04 1. 46 . 86 . 46 32. 06 40. 94 26. 6 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
NGS oe a ence 32 0. 00 Bi, PEt 98 1, 32 0. 00 . 87 15. 74 83. 3 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantic..........-.- 186 1. 05 . 69 . 80 89 7. 58 12. 81 31. 47 48. | 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 172 . 87 . 43 61 1. 02 17. 40 ilk, G40) 22. 34 48. 7 
SQ 2 CRs ee eee oe 116 . 54 . 22 . 28 1 12 45. 05 LOWS 8.15 36. 6 
SoOuUUhwestes22 542252226422 31 1. 04 B57 il, 73) 3. O01 31. 32 47. 24 13. 48 7.9 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VVC Rite anes Se ag SR 59 2. 82 2. 60 2. 91 3. 83 15. 14 12) 50 265310 45. 9 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest average salaries. 
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Negroes as percent of all students in designated 


Negroes in desienaied quarter—percent of all 


ble 5.2.15.—Variable name: Average salary for full professors, U.S. colleges, regional quartile! norms, fall 1963 


Control and region al sailed OBFO AVA ABILNS 
tions <r — 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
blic institutions: 
NoOrimeAtaAmtlGcs==.,--25.45 53 3. 87 6. 02 0. 39 3. 76 13. 12 18. 45 2.35 66. 08 
Great Lakes and Plains__--__ 61 ih, 0) 73) 2.85 2.19 4.76 17. 86 26. 96 50. 42 
NOUN ASS a Be i eS 92 12.75 21. 32 18.79 3.91 12.98 38. 09 34. 26 14. 66 
OUDMW ONG == asec ee 36 7.09 . 49 1. 88 1. 56 22, Il 37. 66 16. 01 24, 22 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiestee 22 oe ee ome 32 .78 . 24 . 54 1. 02 12. 57 7. 66 14. 89 64. 89 
ivate institutions: 
IonubeAtantie.-—-—-----= = 183 PA ial if, ils 16% 4.93 8. 26 6. 55 17. 74 67. 45 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-_-__ 170 1.79 2. 00 1. 56 2. 82 9. 80 16. 49 22.94 50.78 
ASCOG LO aoe sa ee 114 19.79 13. 3 17.91 Chay 24. 73 22, 34 40. 76 12016 
SO OSS ae 26 9. 04 6. 40 1.19 i: 40. 72 34. 07 13. 97 11, 24 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiestrastee ewe a 32 ease 59 1.50 . 90 We 70U . 62 18. 52 12. 56 48. 42 20. 50 
All public institutions__- -_ 274 14. 33 10, 21 2. 59 2.05 34. 57 31.18 IPAs a7 21. 68 
All private institutions__- -- 552 9. 00 4.73 2, V5 2. 87 26. 02 22. 50 16. 45 35. 03 
AUIEinSaigtlOnSs 222 = = ae 826 6. 58 10. 28 4.19 Ps Gill ils wal 36. 58 24. 94 27. 00 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d ia 4th 
(1) (2) (1) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
ublic institutions: 
INfOrmio, PAu bnatnOk see ee 52 0. 07 0. 09 (0j, ial 0.79 1. 64 1. 88 4.42 92. 06 
Great Lakes and Plains__--_- 61 » Slt 49 . 82 as 7.08 10. 36 24.76 57. 80 
SOUS Sa aee S ee ae e 92 . 58 atl 5 15) .70 11. 68 9. 40 26. 91 52. 01 
MOUUMWESte- 2 =e eee eee 36 5.70 5 Us) . 69 1.47 35. 74 6. 50 11. 85 45. 90 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WiESiS ae nn tee eee 32 . 89 1.19 49 172 8. 24 21.60 7.72 62. 44 
rivate institutions: 
North AtlantiCs=-22.-—- see — 183 58 OM nO? 91 10. 04 11.54 34. 52 43.90 
Great Lakes and Plains_-—--__ 170 . 94 . 54 . 63 . 89 113}, 3 11. 62 24.13 50. 93 
SOU Ue ee ree eee ee 114 43 . 49 . 41 . 66 11. 84 17. 94 20.16 50. 06 
DBOUMUNWeSU- se 9- eee e 26 1. 40 2.03 1.59 1. 24 1156 19.85 34. 35 34. 24 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiese foe eee 59 B35 2.06 3. 04 3. 86 13.79 10. 40 29. 86 45. 94 
All public institutions_____ 274 il abt . 56 . 82 . 89 15. 01 9. 67 22. 37 52.95 
All private institutions-____ 552 1.05 79 .99 1.16 10. 63 ils}, 101 26. 58 49. 69 
All institutions__-_--_---- 826 . 96 . 90 Beaiih 1. 00 7. 62 15. 03 21. 59 55. 75 


1 From lowest to highest: Ist quarter=lowest average salaries. 
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Table 5.2.16.—Variable name: Average salary for full professors, 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 


Number of quarter 
Control] and region inet fiicee | 6 ee ee 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Public institutions: 
INontpnvAMAnGl. 2225-5 2a 53 0. 00 6. 53 4. 08 
Great Lakes and Plains - -- -- 61 19 1. 33 2. 29 
SOIT U Ne ee ee Se ee 92 4. 97 OPE TN 13. 41 
OIE OSes ae. eee one es 36 20. 85 3. 29 3. 53 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest Se RUNES ei nee 32 . 00 2. 90 19 
Private institutions: 
NontheAviantic==—s—- 2 ea. = 183 . 86 1. 26 1. 84 
Great Lakes and Plains - - --- 170 1. 66 1. 61 it. 7A} 
SOU ee see ee 114 15. 93 18. 64 . 86 
SOuUuhiWwesiin <a. ee 2 a5 528 26 6. 13 55 1. 09 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest= ee 2-5. Sef ee 59 1. 34 1.14 1. 94 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 
Number of designated quarter 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 
() (2) (1) (12) (18) 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantic. .22........- 53 
Great Lakes and Plains -_---- 61 
SC UNLME  ae hoe ee 92 
SOUDMWwEeSt-—=252-- = S25. 2 36 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\ WG 2 ee aS eS es 32 
Private institutions: 
North Atlamties.-2-...-25-4 183 1. 06 . 69 . 93 
Great Lakes and Plains _ -_-_-_- 170 . 80 41 . 67 
SOW. cae See oe Seen seme 114 . 46 47 5 lle 
Soubhuwestse26..2.s222..255 26 11 t333) il, 23} le 755 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Witstesers 28. 2h Se 59 2. 62 ayy ifs) 2. 05 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest faculty salaries. 
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eS ESS EES SSS SSS SSS 
—————| |) SS ee eee ooo 


4th 


. 65 


4th 
(14) 


Negroes in el quarter—percent of qj 


22. 63 


Other nonwhite in designated 
of all nonwhite students 


U.S. colleges, national quartile! norms, fall 


egro students 

2d 3d 

(8) (9) 
6. 92 25. 34 
3. 58 20. 19 
62. 55 31. 98 
8. 76 57. 96 
8. 90 4. 05 
6. 52 17. 65 
15. 46 22. 55 
50. 57 1. 28 
9. 27 4.70 
12. 96 39. 09 


2d 


uarter—perceni 


4t h 
(10) 


ble 5.2.17.—Variable name: Weighted average salary, full professor through instructor, U.S. colleges, regional 
quartile ! norms, fall 1963 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 
quarter 


Negroes in daplenates Anan rerspervent of all 
Control and region institu- egro students 


tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 8d 4th 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
blic institutions: 

North Atlantic ee es 54 2. 55 3. 23 1. 62 4.70 8.10 138. 52 14. 77 63. 61 
Great Lakes and Plains-_ --_- 61 1.56 2. 22 2.30 2.49 1. 22 16. 25 22. 32 54. 21 
BO UL See ie a 92 26.19 31.10 11. 68 1.14 25. 86 46.13 28. 5a 4.44 
SINTON Wes tea ee eS 36 16. 66 1.90 1. 42 1. 64 52. 94 13. 72 9.18 24.17 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
\ WGI eee Se 32 63 39 33 1. 06 11.38 Toul 11. 60 69. 31 

ivate institutions: 

INontL Atlantic. ......-...~- 200° PO al 1. 43 6. 81 1. 64 6. 72 9.75 57. 62 25.91 
Great Lakes and Plains _ ---- 193 1.47 2. 85 Us 3333 2.16 8.13 25. 95 18. 81 47.10 
OU ee oe ee 118 16. 27 31.88 5. 96 3. 32 21. 25 53. 35 13. 39 12. 01 
Sininnyeste.. .s05<2= sce esas= 31 14. 85 . 89 1. 68 65 68. 88 7.99 12. 74: 10. 39 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wien meee Sen Se fe 61 78 1. 64 1.58 . 62 8. 08 26. 95 45.01 19. 97 
All public institutions-- - -- 275 23. 04 4. 43 1.92 215 53. 10 nay SV / 9.01 22. 32 
All private institutions_ -_- 603 10. 66 oon 1.58 3. 03 30. 35 18. 99 ala sy 39.14 
All. institutions=——.=-...-== i F ; : ‘ : : .o2 


Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
ublic institutions: 

Nioxin Atlantic. =— 2.22.22 2 54 0.90 0.10 0. 61 0. 65 1.94 2.85 36. 73 58. 48 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 61 . 45 1. 06 are . 84 6.72 24. 96 9.56 58.77 
NOUR eee ne ee, 92 45 37 63 72 8.88 10.75 25 55. 37 
MOMUMWESU. ae | oe oe ee 36 12 3.48 54 eles anda 50. 62 6.98 34. 68 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wests ae: o= Se ee Se Se 32 1. 20 1.49 48 1.62 12.49 16.98 9. 64 60. 89 

-rivate institutions: 

North Atlantie._..-.=.....- 200 . 83 = fil AG!) 1.01 9.27 17. 04 17. 52 56. 17 
Great Lakes and Plains_-~-_- 193 . 80 . 58 3 Tl . 86 11. 49 13.59 26. 12 48. 80 
ROUMUN IS 2S ae Secs Be 118 . 46 77 24 61 13.05 Phot) 11. 43 47.81 
HOULRWEeRUs—— 2 ease ee oe 31 Bi a7! 1.39 1.83 ALE Ahr 12. 63 20. 06 55. 73 

Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiese aa eere pee SER, 61 2.92 2.82 4. 64 2.21 10. 73 16. 58 47.38 25. 31 
All public institutions__ --- 275 . 58 1. 06 . 86 . 84 7.55 | 21.01 22. 64 48.79 
All private institutions _--- 603 1. 06 . 65 . 88 1. 25 10. 52 10. 81 22. 61 56. 06 
All institutions — 222.2. 878 . 82 1 1. 00 95 6.59 11. 49 28. 41 Spin 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest faculty salaries. 
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Table 5.2.18.—Variable name: Weighted average salary, fuli professor through instructor, U.S. colleges, natio 
quartile 1 norms, fall 1963 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of g 
Negro students f 


Number of quarter 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Public institutions: 
NoruneAtlianwes= =. eae 54 87. 22 0. 77 2. 02 3. 57 
Great Lakes and Plains- - --- 61 0. 00 1. 70 2. 28 2. 35 
SOUubeE ae eee ee 92 32. 79 28. 78 3. 84 1. 08 
Southwest) -2----- 2 = 36 99. 24 12), Po) 1. 89 i, Aull 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Westone ] sere a: Se ase Ss 32 0. 00 01 66 Ue 
Private institutions: 
INonpheAtlantl Che a= == eee 200 1. 67 1. 58 1. 54 4, 25 
Great Lakes and Plains__---_ 193 1. 46 Pe iy 1. 74 2. 24 
SOUbnee ee 4 eee. SS ee oe 118 24. 73 5. 98 5. 39 65 
SOWULN OGRE Se ae oe eee 31 5. 09 5 ti . 80 . 20 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest=ecr 23 S-o55. a eee 61 . 85 1. 69 1. 94 3} 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) 
Public institutions: 
INWonthy Atlantic. = --2=2--— = 54 0. 25 0. 14 0. 08 0. 65 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-___ 61 0. 00 .47 . 97 5 ay/ 
SOUUKbes ee PU ae nase a5 92 . 08 . 48 62 . 84 
Bouuhwest. === == 36 . 76 il, Bab 2. 35 iL, iil 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiesteae 2+ auea 5 fs 32 Sh PAU 2. 28 82 ey 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantic___...-...... 200 . 87 . 67 .51 1. 06 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 193 . 80 58 . 84 . 86 
PoV OUI) Se ee ee ee 118 . 63 24 25 1 (0) 
ROUUMWESU =e ocean 31 i @ 1.79 1. 35 3. O1 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WIGRbEt Ie (eS i aS 61 2. 59 3. 46 5. 18 2. 41 


1 From lowest to highest: Ist quarter=lowest faculty salaries. 
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dent-faculty ratio (tables 5.2.19 and 5.2.20) 


ublic institutions—There is wide variation 
een the regions on this measure, and no clear 
rn appears to exist. In the North Atlantic, 
th, and Southwest regions there is a pro- 
need tendency for Negro students to concen- 
e in those institutions with the most favorable 
es on this characteristic, that is, in those with 
smallest number of students per faculty. In 
remaining two regions there is a less favorable 
ure, with Negro students under-represented 
he third and top quarters. 

en all public institutions are combined, the 
ional picture indicates that 35 out of every 100 
gro college students attend institutions with 
hly favorable student-teacher ratios, and that 
proportion of students who are Negro is 
ger in the top compared to any of the other 
ters. It should be remembered that there is 
ional variation, however, and the national pic- 
e is attractive principally because the South, 
h its favorable ratio, has a large proportion of 
Nation’s Negro students. 

rivate institutions—The pattern is substan- 
y the same for private institutions. In the 
rth Atlantic and South a majority of all Negro 
dents attend colleges ranked above the median 
faculty-student ratio, while the Great Lakes 
d Plains and the Rocky Mountains-Far West 
especially likely to cluster their Negro students 
lowest-quartile institutions. Regional dif- 
ences are not pronounced, however, except that 
e Negroes are distinctly more likely to attend 
her than lowest-level institutions in the South. 
r all private institutions combined, a majority 
5 percent) of Negro students are enrolled in 
stitutions that are below the median and a larger 
oportion of the students are Negro in the two 
iddie quarters than in the extremes. 

For all the Nation’s institutions of higher 
arning, some 60 percent of the Negro students are 
| below-median institutions, but the percent 
fegro in the student body is higher in third- 
uarter (7.41 percent) institutions than in any 
ther, and the smallest concentration is in bottom- 
uarter institutions where Negroes constitute 
44 percent of the total. 


283-472 O—68——26 


Percent of faculty with earned doctorate (tables 
3.2.21 and 5.2.22) 


Public institutions —Negro students, compared 
to whites, attend colleges in which small percent- 
ages of the faculties hold the earned doctorate. It 
is true in all regions that the proportion of Negro 
students is higher in below-median than in above- 
median institutions. Only the Great Lakes and 
Plains region sends approximately half its Negro 
students to above-median institutions. When all 
public institutions are considered together, three 
in every four Negro students attend below-median 
institutions, and the percent Negro in the student 
body drops steadily from 10.69 percent in lowest- 
quarter schools to 1.84 percent in highest-quarter 
ones. 

Private institutions—In the Rocky Mountains 
and Far West, a clear majority of Negro students 
attend better ranking colleges. And in both this 
region and the Great Lakes and Plains, students 
are almost as likely to be Negro in the better as 
in the poorer ranking schools. But, elsewhere, the 
picture is less attractive. Over 90 percent of the 
Negro students in the Southwest, and nearly 80 
percent in the North Atlantic, are in below- 
median institutions, and this is true of around 
70 percent in the South and 60 percent in the 
Great Lakes and Plains. Perhaps the South 
warrants special attention because Negro students 
concentrate there, and it should be noted that the 
percent Negro in the student body is substantially 
higher in below-median than in third- and fourth- 
quarter places. 

For the Nation, nearly 70 percent of the Negroes 
attending private institutions are in those that fall 
below the median on percent of faculty holding the 
earned doctorate, and the student body has its 
highest proportion of Negro students in those 
colleges that fall in the second quarter. 

When all public and private institutions are 
combined to give a total national picture, more 
than 70 percent of the Nation’s Negro students are 
in colleges with relatively small proportions of 
faculty holding the earned doctorate, and the 
percent of students who are Negro runs two to 
three times as high in the institutions that are 
below average on this measure of quality. 
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Table 5.2.19.—Variable name: Student-faculty ratio, U.S. colleges, regional quartile 1 norms, fall 1963 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 
te 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Number of quarter 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantic. 235-3252 = 100 1. 94 1. 80 eral 
Great Lakes and Plains-__-_-_-_ 178 8. 89 2. 58 i oe 
SONIC ONE ee Stee pee eee 155 4. 38 10. 06 10. 63 
Suh eee ee 84 2. 60 22) 9. 22 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WWGS hi = a8 ee ee ie 127 3. 36 154 . 69 
Private institutions: 
NarthwAtiamtice=-——- = 420 1. 69 1. 39 8. 48 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 391 3. 43 1. 29 1h, als 
SOUu lees eg ee oe 271 5. 81 16. 49 23. 61 
SOULINVES Ss eee ass - eee Oe 59 i, Bil 10. 40 bile, Wy 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VES tere eee 132 1. 41 ae . 96 
All public institutions_____ 644 4.15 3. 26 5. 60 
All private institutions____| 1, 273 2.91 5. 47 5. 97 
All institutions=2— —. -_ 222 1, 917 3. 44 4.65 7. 41 
Number of designated quarter 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
(1) * (2) 
Public institutions: 
NorthvAtlantiet. = 22522 100 0. 50 0. 59 0. 39 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 178 2. 83 Al . 68 
DOUGIMEr EE em PL Ose ou 155 . 28 (OY . 58 
POUUMWESty 2 ace a8 84 2.19 iL, Sil 1. 16 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wicsume a> Ao oes ay 127 2. 34 2. 62 1. 05 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantic. --..-.-.._.2 420 . 64 VOW pale 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 391 . 92 . 84 . 68 
TSLOMUN tol Qa pet lS a ea aga ei 271 . 22 + 2t5} 1. 56 
SOUUMCSU seme sey) oe es 59 Up af(ll 1. 09 1. 60 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
ict a ae ek oO 132 2. 55 4. 33 3. 34 
All public institutions_____ 644 2. 10 . 64 . 95 
All private institutions.___| 1, 273 . 94 ls 1S) 1 5 
All institutions..__.______ Oy th ef 79 1. 01 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of 
Negro students 


4th 
(6) (10) 
O00 20. 9 
1 3935 8.] 
18. 02 49 
3. 18 11 
1. 04 14, 4 
1, (OY 8. 
1. 43 9. 
10. 67 20. 9 
. 66 2 
nee, 7.3 
7. 25 35. 6 
2.70% 10. 63 
4, 41 9. 92 


of all nonwhite students 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(15) (16) (17) (18) 


- 45 33, 52 21. 26 20. 18 25. 0: 
lle 40. 14 27. 82 14, 31 17. 7 
; : : 39. 03 
neal 38. 38 21. 01 16. 09 24. 5% 


Nr ee 
=) 
No) 
io2) 
—_ 
> 
— 
SS 
ies) 
wo) 
ae i 
~I 


4. 59 32. 37 38. 44 20. 90 8. 26 


eK 48. 60 15. 34 17. 58 18. 48 
1. 50 33. O1 28. 87 16. 80 21. 3¢ 


1. 55 46. 07 23. 60 16. 23 14. 10 


1 From highest to lowest: 1st quarter=most students per faculty member. 
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Table 5.2.20.—Variable name: Student-faculty ratio, U.S. colleges, national quartile ' norms, fall 1963 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 


b 
Control and region “tngtita crak WeetD sUPOIS 
: ons 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
olic institutions: 
Month AuaNtC.-. =-2s2<.5c5 100 8. 22 4, 51 3. 95 2. 06 5. 19 10. 39 56. 34 28. 08 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 178 PANG} . 93 1.74 5. 10 3n50D 2. 24 12. 56 81. 65 
Reese to eee seo 155 76 23. 77 9. 57 5. 24 13 48. 35 3, 19 14. 32 
Mrmtnwyesta=.aa--<2ose0--—=- 84 . 62 3. 52 8. 20 3. 68 04 9. 27 26. 30 64. 40 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wi@athe eee eee eee 127 61 49 1. 05 2.10 20 1. 91 16. 48 91. 41 
vate institutions: 
Month Atlantie...0--=-----<= 420 d,00 1. 38 1. 49 eo Sie Le 13. 95 13. 66 15. 26 
Great Lakes and Plains_ ---- 391 MN 3) 1.28 2. 69 3. 36 11. 68 18. 75 36. 15 33. 47 
ovulate ee ee Ce paecee are 271 10. 57 22. 69 11. 31 4,12 17. 97 49. 77 Oey 4.75 
BIENTODIW GSU 6 oa 59 . 64 9, 32 8. 22 1. 56 1. 85 33. 17 58. 05 6. 93 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WWGi{pae See oe 2 5 SS Beas 132 . 98 = 1. 87 1. 04 16. 96 23. 09 34. 34 25. 62 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Number of designated quarter te) nonwhite students 
Control and region {Hai Cie | eee 
tions 
ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
@) (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
blic institutions: 
North Atlanticz..-=...=-.-= 100 (OS aly 0. 31 0. 57 0. 45 0. 72 4, 68 53. 88 40. 72 
Great Lakes and Plains- - --- 178 3. 03 1. 08 . 0 1. 38 14. 93 7. 69 12. 25 65. 13 
OU hSs 35 Ses DS 155 .19 . 64 . 66 . 29 Fy fh 27. 86 54. 63 16. 80 
MOUUWEAle was aaa ao 84 1. 63 . 55 . 99 1. 76 . 34 4. 09 8. 95 86. 61 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wrestts to. S02. sseceS snes 127 3. 16 1. 44 1. 83 20. 2 93 4,90 | 25. 27 68. 90 
ivate institutions: 
North Atlantic: 2=-=--=--=--= 420 1. 31 (al . 96 29 42,25 | 22.38) 27.59 1G 7ls3 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 391 1. 03 87 68 1. 04 21. 99 SL 46o| 2inol 24. 64 
MOUUNee sae tae Soa asses 271 1G a alts) 32 14 35. 65 47, 32 14. 19 2. 84 
BOWwUnWeSt==—92=-osss-a5-~= 59 2. 32 1. 49 88 2.31 23. 62 18. 63 21. 68 36. 07 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiestes Me. 2 2832 oe ole Sees 132 3. 35 3. 18 4. 46 2. 82 18. 85 Sid 26. 63 22. 76 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=most students per faculty member. 
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Table 5.2.21.—Variable name: Percent faculty with earned doctorate, U.S. colleges, regional quartile! norms, ]¢ 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated | Negroes in designated quarter—percent of g 


Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region rig 
2 1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (10) 
Public institutions: 
North Attlantie=<=— =~ 2 63 7.08 6. 12 1. 93 1. 53 22. 59 21. 99 
Great Lakes and Plains-__-_- 69 2.31 2.75 2.00 2.39 | 27.43 29 
SOLE eee ae ee 95 16. 46 28. 96 4. 34 Ie NGG) 35. 70 _ 20 
South westes sa-s6e se ose 39 9.49 8. 30 Ls yl 2. 35 39. 38 15, 3 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WGiii 5 = ee 2 eee eee 39 76 12 34 34 18. 08 10. 6 
Private institutions: ) 
INortheAtlantiezs2_55-—- 2. = 231 Pop, iL 6. 22 1. 50 il, Oy DDO, 9. 03 
Great Lakes and Plains--_--_- 235 2. 54 1. 57 2. 59 1.46 | 40.08 15.0 
SOU eee eee es 2S aos 52 10. 49 23. 80 8. 66 9. 62 25. 09 16. 5¢ 
SOUTOR =e ae ee Se 33 i. il 22. 25 . 58 6 ih 9. 28 3g 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest ae eoeer <0 eeu 93 in66 1. 12 1.38 1.08 17. 74 33.4 
All public institutions____- 305 10. 69 7. 04 PAE 1. 84 39. 66 13. 98 
All private institutions___- 744 2. 46 8. 23 3. 59 1. 96 16. 28 13% 
Allanstitutions=2=—5-5-5-— 1, 049 6. 55 7. Al 3.16 1. 88 Bul, Ue 13.74 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
qd) (2) (1) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
INonth Atlantic: == 2-52. 63 0. 08 0. 53 0. 22 0. 59 1.91 29. 09 7. 56 61 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 69 loz 545: 66 39 50. 63 1 82 21.95 15. 60 
SO\GKUIi} Sake ee eee ee ae eS 95 37 26 61 . 99 14. 83 8. 81 22. 88 53.4 
Southwest. ...2. 55. 255.2 39 IL, (05) 42 91 3x, Jil U3} Deon 19. 25 62. 05 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WiGii. = 2a oe eer 39 1. 43 50 81 95 32. 43 17. 20 De 22, 28.0 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantic__-_--------- 231 1. 16 . 64 . 55 i? | “38.80 | 20,88) teas 23. 14 
Great Lakes and Plains-_-____ 235 1.19 . 94 50 56 45.75 28. 25 LZR 02 13. 98 
South. -------------------- 152 57 55 34 .51 | 35.73 | 26.80] 14.58] 22.89 
DOUbimeste sas 5 soe 33 1. 41 88 1.43 es 7} 29. 00 iil, 36. 28 23. 60 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WGSUS cite encase cence 93 9. 02 3.95 2. 20 2.33 | 38.80 | 25.57 | 15.46 
All publie institutions_____ 305 . 62 .78 : 38 1.10 14. 33 23. 72 10. 18 
All private institutions____ 744 Ue il 1. 18 . 75 . 94 32. 83 21. 53 15. 49 
All institutions___________ 1, 049 Wes . 89 . 58 1.05 23. 29 24. 59 13. 76 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest percent faculty with earned doctorate. 
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e 5.2.22.—Variable name: Percent faculty with earned doctorate, U.S. colleges, national quartile! norms, 1963 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 


Control and region ene ee INegO eae 
tions 
4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
ic institutions: 
North Atlantic__.---------- 63 ily stl a al ars bys) 8. 88 20. 87 
Great Lakes and Plains----- 69 3. O1 20.54 | 28. 94 4,72 45. 79 
Re ee a So ee ee 95 1. 46 52. 15 39. 11 6. 10 2,03 
MEME WESUes. 2252s eesese 39 1. 95 35. 60 6. 39 37. 67 20. 34 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
ROR es ee ee ere 39 91 37 1. 60 36 15. 68 2. 93 61. 63 19. 76 
ate institutions: 
North Atlantice....=-.-.----- 231 2. 11 6. 62 1. 08 1. 44 17. 37 58. 14 Ze ile! 17. 35 
Great Lakes and Plains_ ---- 235 2. 43 1. 58 2. 69 1. 83 40. 77 19. 40 28. 41 11. 43 
PUTER Dee oy 152 4.14 27. 09 8. 98 8.18 8. 44 64. 06 14. 57 12. 92 
SIENTULMWCR Ue as. = Se oe ee ae 33 1. 53 1. 31 Sh (ll Hil oP Saal 85. 96 3) ite 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
We 5a ae 93 1. 50 1. 36 1. 25 1. 08 21. 08 13. 91 29. 85 35.17 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
lie institutions: 
Rorun Atlantic. 2-52-26 ——— 63 0. 10 0. 47 0. 21 0. 62 il 4 29. 34 7. 50 61. 44 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 69 . 14 1.18 . 39 . 59 19. 22 40. 11 11. 33 29. 33 
SOU eee Bee es eee eee 95 5 BOO) . 43 126 15. 66 29. 27 13. 04 42. 04 
BU iwiesta = 8 ee ee 39 1. 29 535) . 24 2.47 8. 85 9. 37 7, a} 79. 26 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wies ieee ee ee 39 1. 38 1. 44 52 89 22. 95 10. 95 19. 41 46. 69 
vate institutions 
Oni Alam tlCs == = ae = = 231 . 74 1. 07 RO 5 ea 21. 74 333 layil 1845 31. 30 
Great Lakes and Plains - - --- 235 ie, alzs . 91 5 8) . 50 47. 88 27. 20 14. 50 10. 42 
SOU Lees Ps ae ea 152 . 45 . 65 BY! On 24. 02 40. 35 14. 37 21. 25 
Sanit iieas See ee ee 33 il 733 1. 62 125 il, 723 19. 44 15. 38 41. 58 23. 60 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wien teers cee ee ee eS 93 7. 69 3. 92 25k 2. 45 37. 45 13. 89 20. 83 27. 83 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest percent faculty with earned doctorate. 
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Number of library books per student (tables 
5.2.23 and 5.2.24) 


Public institutions—Except for the Rocky 
Mountains and Far West, Negroes seem to attend 
institutions that are at least average or typical in 
their books per student ratio. Half or more of the 
students in the other regions are in above-median 
places, and in the North Atlantic region there is a 
clear tendency for the percent Negro in the student 
body to rise with improved performance on this 
measure. Negroes are underrepresented in the 
top quarter in the South and Southwest, but sub- 
stantially overrepresented in the third quarter. 
When all public institutions are considered to- 
gether, nearly 60 percent of their Negro students 
are in above-average colleges, and Negroes are 
slightly less frequent in extreme (top or bottom) 
than in middle quarters. 

Private institutions —The picture is markedly 
different in private institutions. In all regions, 
most notably in the North Atlantic and South- 
west, a preponderance of Negro students are in 
poorer performing places. Only in the South and 
the Rocky Mountains and Far West does the 
number in the best ranking institutions exceed 10 
percent, and in neither instance by much. Only 
in the Rocky Mountains-Far West is the student 
body as high in above-average as in below-average 
colleges. In the Southwest, 94 of every 1,000 
students are Negro in the lowest quarter institu- 
tions, but only 6 per 1,000 are Negro in the 
highest. Taking all private institutions together, 
nearly two-thirds of their Negro students attend 
institutions that are below median in the number 
of library books per student, and the percent of 
students who are Negro is higher in bottom- than 
in top-quarter schools, in second- than in third- 
quarter ones. 

For all institutions combined, over 70 percent of 
the Negro students are in the below-median 
category, and the students are nearly twice as 
likely to be Negro in lowest compared to highest 
quarter schools. Whereas 32 percent of all Negro 
students in private institutions are in lowest 
ranking ones, only 6 percent are in the colleges 
with the largest number of books per student. 


Number of volumes in library (tables 5.2.25 and 
5.2.26) 


Public institutions—In every region, Negro 
students concentrate in institutions that score 
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well on this measure; except in the South g 
Rocky Mountains and Far West, more than } 
of all Negro students are in top-quarter in; 
tutions. And in no instance are more thay 
percent of these students located in the schogj 
with fewest volumes in their libraries. For g 
public institutions, over 80 percent of the Natio, 
Negro students attend above-median institution, 
and over half attend t»p-quarter ones. 

The picture is not so clear-cut with respect 
the first column of table 5.2.25. Only in th 
Southwest are students distinctly more likely ¢ 
be Negro in the better performing colleges, ang 
in the South the student bodies are distineth 
more densely populated with Negroes in bela 
median institutions. And for the Nation as , 
whole, any tendency toward more Negroes | 
better institutions is a subdued one. On ft 
other hand, more than half of all public colleg 
Negro students are in those ranked in the to 
quarter on library books and only 6 percent ¢ 
them attend lowest quarter ones. 

Private institutions —There are compelling r 
gional differences in private institutions. In th 
Southwest less than 25 percent and in the Nort 
Atlantic nearly 90 percent of the Negroes atten¢ 
ing nonwhite institutions are in those that pla¢ 
above the median in volumes in library. Th 
contrast between public and private institution 
in the Southwest is particularly great. Yet i 
all regions except the North Atlantic, the pre 
portion of students who are Negro is less in th 
better performing institutions. This may bé 
especially noticeable in the Southwest, where 
about 8 percent of the students are Negro in th 
lowest quartile, compared to 1 percent in the top 
quarter. Considering all private institutions, 
over 60 percent of the Negroes enrolled in above 
median places, but Negroes are distinctly a largel 
proportion (about 2 to 1) of the student body 
in lower-ranking compared to higher-ranking 
institutions. 

Taking all institutions in combination, some 7 
percent of the Negro students attend third- and 
top-quarter institutions, but there is a cleal 
tendency for Negro students to be more frequent 
in lower-ranked places. Thus, the typical Negr¢ 
student attends a college with a good library; but 
when the library is poor, any given student is 
more likely to be Negro than when the library is 
good. 


Table 5.2.23.—Library books per student, U.S. colleges, regional quartile | norms, academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent = ae pudtate in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 


Control and region “fag PORTO SCENE 
ons 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
] 
Hlic institutions: 
Penni Av AaNtO. .-cnascaa5— 100 2. 41 1. 98 2. 96 5. 89 13. 49 17. 65 Diaie 41. 12 
) Great Lakes and Plains- - --- 175 5. 23 2. oD 1. 78 2. 70 25. 93 14.13 21. 08 38. 86 
Suvi 154 21. 21 5. 43 18. 73 5. 74 31. 58 10. 92 38. 61 18. 89 
Sieoubn west. ..---.--.-.--.- 83 3. 25 6. 53 6. 27 2.00 | 15.79 | 34.44] 34 06 15. 70 
| Rocky Mountains and Far 
| Vi OSU DS ae ee ee ee 126 2.18 2. 73 1. 28 81 42. 63 31. 14 10. 24 15. 99 
ate institutions: 
mint Atlantic... .--=-..—-< 428 1. 78 6. 32 1. 37 1. 93 32. 38 48. 25 10. 43 8. 93 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 385 DAO 1. 05 2. 03 1. 30 56. 76 10. 33 24, 28 8. 62 
Seepth 2. ----.-----2 2-54 262 11. 94 19. 87 10. 31 7. 70 24. 59 40. 40 21. 68 13. 32 
smeonthwests_..-.-----=-.-== 60 9. 39 9, 20 2.73 . 56 39. 27 44, 43 14.18 Wily 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WiGiite ee Geese eee 128 97 1. 02 1. 63 94 30. 80 31. 65 Diane 10. 34 
. All public institutions____-_ 638 3. 87 6. 16 5. 43 3. 91 16. 81 24. 59 30. 24 28. 36 
All private institutions_.._| 1, 263 3. 32 5. 14 4. 63 2.49 | 33.55 | 30.10] 27.14 9, 21 
| i 
All institutions...-.25--=- 1, 901 4.19 5. 47 4. 50 2.19 | 31.75 | 38.63] 23.34 6. 27 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- ea an 
tions a 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) ‘a7 (18) 
blic institutions: 
MNiorth Atlantice.--.----==.-_- 100 0. 39 0. 36 0. 68 0. 46 14. 70 21. 44 42. 42 21. 44 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 175 . 32 20 . 34 1. 22 6. 38 6. 64 16, 29 70. 69 
SY OUND OVS ee ca pe ee ee 154 v5 . 26 ancitl 12 4.76 11. 26 33. 82 50. 16 
POUL CRU ota eae e 83 . 87 3. 24 1. 05 1. 08 11. 84 48. 05 16. 13 23. 98 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VG ae ee ee See 126 2. 16 2,36 1. 38 ie al 37. O01 23. 57 9. 71 29. 71 
ivate institutions: 
North AtlantiGe: = 2=— —=22—— 428 5 hil . 90 . 85 OW 43. 66 21. 48 20. 32 14. 55 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 385 . 87 . 60 . 86 1. 41 39. 79 13. 87 24. 39 21. 94 
BOUUNE Stet Sao ee oe ee See 262 1. 05 265 . 28 76 40. 07 24. 53 10. 99 24. 41 
BOlutiwesta.= 5. os eee 60 iL. Si 2. 04 1. 68 1.138 19, 82 34, 52 30. 59 15. 07 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
IWieStE aoe ease eee 128 4. 34 2. 86 3. 21 2. 40 44. 98 28. 99 17. 47 8. 55 
All public institutions ___-- 638 1. 40 . 89 . 58 1.14 28. 73 16. 75 15. 43 39. 09 
All private institutions_._-| 1, 263 1.14 1. 06 1.10 1. 23 40. 21 21. 53 22. 43 15. 83 
All instibutions--2-----2=— 1, 901 Lila . 89 . 98 1. 30 36. 66 26. 39 21. 35 15. 59 


Reena SSS — > nee 
1From lowest to highest: 1st quarter =fewest library books per student. 
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Table 5.2.24.—Variable name: Library books per aia i: De colleges, national quartile! norms, academi 7 
1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in destensted quarter—percent of, 


Number of quarter egro students 
Control and region institu- : 
sal 1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: 
NortheAtiantic==2.25--2 5. — 100 1. 98 4.17 5. 83 0. 00 38. 17 35. 51 30. 72 
Great Lakes and Plains_-____ 175 4. 08 2. 14 2. 83 1. 60 39. 20 37. 43 16. 36 
SO UU Meese oe ee ee 154 12. 25 17. 82 4. 76 75 38, 53 Hil {aii 9, 32 
SonuMwestos ee = = ee 83 4. 96 5. 49 . 94 39. 48 50. 23 35. 99 6,13 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
AVVICS Te 2 ie eerie 126 2. 25 43 1.19 UP? 82. 86 4.71 11. 24 
Private institutions: 
INorthivAtlantice. 22 22 = 2 2 428 1. 56 il, 7/33 7. 05 1. 68 17. 14 18. 82 48. 37 15.6 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-_-_-_ 385 3. 19 2. 50 1. 83 122: 22. 66 36. 66 26. 13 14, 
OULU eee eri ome hr ee 262 yy 7a ayy alt 15, 24 16 133) 4.15 aie ibs; 45. 38 it 
Powsmwmesta = sess ae 60 73 10. 70 5. 73 50 74 42. 52 55. 04 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WGE t= es ee, eee are 128 Pe Wl . 64 IN, PAE 2 97 15. 85 16. 39 52, 22 15.1 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percen 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- : 
tions Zz 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantie......_______ 100 0. 50 0. 45 0. 48 0. 00 57. 28 25. 71 17. 02 0. 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ yds) 31 . 52 70 2, OF 12. 01 36. 23 16. 20 35. @ 
SOUUHH eee ee ee oe 154 19 69 83 57 12. 90 42. 21 34, 52 10 
Southwest_...---..-___.___ 83 2. 10 1. 58 56 1, 21 59. 89 29. 23 10: 22 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WiGsiee ee eee Ae 6 126 2.14 1. 26 1. 81 2. 68 69. 05 12. 01 illsy, (08 3. 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantie____________- 428 60 98 S73) 1.06 | 20.55] 33.05] 15.64 30. 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 385 1. 35 62 72 1. 13 22. 59 21. 59 24.17 31. € 
OUI Mees ps pee 5 ee 2 262 2. 41 37 47 . 74 32. 60 16. 88 26. 11 24. 4 
NOUUDWERt.= =. ..0 22. -..55_ 60 2. 41 1. 79 1, 54 1, 24 8. 54 24. 94 51. 74 14. 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WiGtic oem. ee eee eae 128 5. 87 3. 91 2. 88 2. 70 14. 40 32. 82 38. 68 14. 1€ 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=fewest library books per student. 
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Je 5.2.25.—Variable name: Volumes in library, U.S. colleges, regional quartile! norms, academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


lic institutions: 


North Atlantice_......----.- 100 3. 81 15.22 | 26.51 54. 46 
Great Lakes and Plains----- 175 1.19 6. 93 35.10 56. 78 
(00 OS 155 Bs 4y i) 82) 7 | eis 40. 72 
RATNOMWeS (ee eee ee 83 2. 84 4.52 | 41.25 51. 38 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
UGE ee Se ee 127 Uo PA 10.52 | 52.91 29. 35 
rate institutions: 
North: Atlantie._..__.--..= 2 428 4.65 6. 80 QE PAL 77. 34 
Great Lakes and Plains-_---- 385 10. 53 22 10. 61 57.14 
SOU O LS ee ene ee ae 262 11. 59 29. 47 29. 38 29. 55 
RmLULW CSUs = c= == se Se 60 9.81 65. 91 14, 41 9. 87 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wis aaa eee ee ee 128 ik, BPy 125 2! 23. 46 52. 81 
All public institutions__-_- 640 4.11 14. 62 26. 78 54. 50 
All private institutions.___| 1, 263 With Llz/ 26. 07 16. 68 46. 08 
Allimptinitions--—--=-=—=2 1, 903 6. 45 PB rik 18. 20 51. 64 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of esignated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (1) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (7) (18) 
blic institutions: 
MOLunvAbantiCzoa.2=..-=- o> 100 0. 60 0. 34 0. 05 0. 63 6. 01 i 18 2, 21 86. O1 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-_-_- 175 . 40 5 iil . 40 .74 1.42 4.55 10. 51 83. 52 
SONAL Ss See oe oe eee foe a 155 .10 39 20 53 ik, 1K} 10. 33 8.85 79. 66 
MOULGMWeS Uae aoe eee ee 83 1.83 1.59 2.69 1.09 5. 88 8.19 39. 06 46. 88 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wis = eee ee me 127 2005 9), 53! 2. 87 1.50 6. 82 19. 07 38. 87 35. 23 
ivate institutions: 
North eAtlanties = sss 428 1.49 . 76 . 66 . 85 eS 7.89 18. 16 62. 07 
Great Lakes and Plains ----- 385 . 96 81 Ol 1. 00 10. 16 12. 55 12. 36 64. 93 
SOU Dns aay Se PR eee ee 262 2.32 5D 49 . 46 36. 25 14. 09 17. 55 32. 12° 
Bouthwest=-2s-2.5==+-255 == 60 4. 20 1. 38 il biz 1 3333 18. 63 13. 14 18. 93 49. 29 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest oe See ee 128 7.10 8. 06 2. 84 Wh, SYD) 15. 34 24. 89 15. 53 44, 23 
All public institutions___ -__ 640 1. 32 1. 66 . 89 . 94 5. 36 20. 04 17. 22 la ots) 
All private institutions__--| 1, 263 2. 12 1.41 .718 1.05 IS, 3X5) 14. 64 13. 98 56. 04 
AUIS tbbLOUS ss nee = 1, 903 1.59 1.65 . 86 . 96 10. 47 19. 25 13. 58 56. 09 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=fewest volumes in library. 
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Control and region 


(1) 


Public institutions: 


Control and region 


()) 


Public institutions: 


Private institutions: 
North Atlantic: 22.20. - 2a 


Number of 


institu- 
tions 


Number of 


institu- 
tions 


128 


! From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=fewest volumes in library. 
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Negroes as percent of all students in designated 
quarter 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 
designated quarter 


1st 
(11) 


2d 
(12) 


Negroes in designs’ quarter—percent of 


10. 


Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percen| 
of all nonwhite students 


1st 


87 


(15) 


Table 5.2.26.—Variable name: Volumes in library, U.S. colleges, national quartile! norms, academic year 1963 


egro students 


2d 


2d 


(16) 


vé:) f 
56. 8 


student library expenditures (tables 5.2.27 
and 5.2.28) 


jublic institutions——Above 60 percent of all 
fro students in public institutions go to those 
i) rank above the median on per student ex- 
\ditures for the library, but in the North Atlan- 
Jess than a majority do so, and in the Southwest 
ply half do so, and, in the Rocky Mountains- 
} West over half of all Negro students are in 
jest-quarter places. Thus, two regions—the 
ith and the Great Lakes and Plains—are 
bonsible for an encouraging national showing. 
+ the Nation as a whole these two strongest 
fons affect the overall result enough to permit 
ito conclude that Negroes are a slightly larger 
cent of the student body in the better perform- 
| institutions. 
rivate institutions.—Negro students who attend 
ate institutions tend to go to those with low 
b student library expenditures. Fewer than 
percent are in above-median places, and only 
ithe North Atlantic region does this figure ex- 
d 50 percent. Negroes constitute a large part 
he student body in better- compared to poorer- 
orming institutions only in the North Atlantic, 
1 for the Nation as a whole they are relatively 
s frequent in the higher ranking institutions. 
the South, where there is a heavy concentra- 
n of private institutions that attract Negro 
idents, institutions ranked in the second and 
d quarters have the highest percent Negro in 
eir student bodies, but those in the first quarter 
ve substantially more Negro students than do 
ose in the top quarter. 


brary expenditures per faculty member 
(tables 5.2.29 and 5.2.30) 


Public institutions.—Six in every 10 Negro stu- 
ants attending the Nation’s public colleges are 
| those that rank above the national median in 
ar faculty library expenditures. And, Negro 
udents are somewhat more frequent in above- 
edian public institutions than in those ranked 
elow the median, Regionally a majority of 
lesro students attend above-median colleges in 
aree regions but not in the North Atlantic and 
1e Rocky Mountains and Far West. For the 
ormer, however, one-third of all Negro students 
re in institutions placing in the top quarter. . It 
hould be noted that in the South a majority of 


Negro students are in higher-quarter schools and 
the proportion of students who are Negro is larger 
overall in third- and fourth-quarter than in first- 
and second-quarter schools. 

Private institutions—Again, the picture is less 
bright in private than in public institutions. On 
the average, Negroes who attend private schools 
attend those which perform poorly on per faculty 
library expenditures compared to other private 
institutions. For all private institutions in the 
Nation, less than 30 percent of their Negro stu- 
dents attend those in the two upper quarters; by 
regions, the percent in the upper half of institutions 
ranges upward from 9 in the Southwest to 38 in 
the Great Lakes and Plains. In no region are 
Negroes a larger proportion of the student body in 
upper than in lower-half institutions; the most 
vivid example of this is in the Southwest where, 
moving upward from institutions in the lowest 
quarter to those in the highest, the percent Negro 
in the student bodies is 6.46, 15.40, 1.16, and 0.48. 

Grouping all institutions, the typical Negro 
student attends a college in the lower half of all 
institutions, but the percent Negro in higher rank- 
ing institutions is slightly greater than in lower- 
ranking ones. 


Library expenditures versus total expenditures 
(tables 5.2.31 and 5.2.32) 


Public ‘institutions—Over 60 percent of all 
Negro students attending public institutions in 
the Nation are in those of the upper half on this 
measure. 

Put otherwise, they are attending institutions 
that seem to be making a sustained effort to 
improve the quality of their library services. 
But, if we examine the evidence region by region, 
it is clear that this sustained effort in the colleges 
Negroes attend is true only in the South and 
Southwest; in the three other regions, from 60 to 
77 percent of the Negro students are in below- 
median institutions. Similarly, it is only in the 
South and Southwest that Negroes constitute a 
relatively large proportion of the student bodies 
in the best performing institutions; thus in the 
South the student bodies are 19 percent Negro in 
top-quarter institutions and only 3 percent Negro 
in institutions with the poorest performance. 
Over the Nation, Negroes are over two times as 
frequent in the upper half as in the lower half of 
institutions. 
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Table 5.2.27.—Variable name: Per student library expenditure, U.S. colleges, regional quartile! norms, 
academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of ay 


Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region institu- ; 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: 
NortheAtlanties== =. 2-5) == 100 2 12 2. 91 1. 28 11.18 8. 36 41. 31 11. 86 3 
Great Lakes and Plains-____-_ ib7A5) 5. 23 1. 49 2,22 2. 76 22. 09 8. 58 24. 28 
SOU pees seek es = ee 155 if), JU 10. 39 15. 41 9. 36 18. 30 18. 32 34. 44 2 
Southwest-==....-......-- 83 | 2. 61 7. 29 1. 24 tay, [S¥f Th, PA 41.77 9. 82 4] 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WG 2562 eee 127 3. 25 2. 67 40 W270 53. 97 22. 47 oy Li 1 


INontibwAtiantic== —— ees Fe 428 1. 62 1. 32 6. 70 1. 10 25. 60 13. 18 57. 09 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 385 2. 67 2. 45 1. 42 1. 34 42. 68 30. 15 15. 21 1 
SOUpOeeeee se ee 262 9. 91 17. 88 17. 83 5. 04 21. 18 30. 05 39. 11 
SOUuhies eet a eee ee 60 5. 55 14. 68 3. 02 48 27.19 53. 49 17. 58 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VACHS i ee emer pe ee = ee 128 ME all 96 80 1. 05 32. 73 43. 06 12. 48 1g 
All public institutions_____ 640 4.16 4. 87 5. 37 4, 48 15. 87 22. 80 31. 72 29. ¢ 
All private institutions____| 1, 263 iy III 5. 80 2. 98 4. 09 26. 61 36. 99 18. 63 Tia 
Allinstibutions.=— == 9252" 1, 903 3. 97 4. 76 5. 40 3. 15 24. 67 32. 68 30. 54 129 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percer 
, Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (65) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 


Public Institutions: 
North Atlantic____-_________ 


All public institutions : q : . 98 ol. 51 18. 68 20. 04 29. 
All private institutions____| 1, 263 1.05 1. 02 ts 1. 43 31.15 22. 64 24. 65 21. 


All institutions 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest per student expenditures for library. 
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Table 5.2.28.—Variable name: Per student library expenditure, U.S. colleges, national quartile ! norms 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 


Number of quarter 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
jic institutions: 
IMnmon AilaMtiO. 26 2.--.-.s- 100 1.88 2. 67 2.96 
/Great Lakes and Plains----- iby/5} 3. 25 2.09 2.46 
Soild eee ee 155 7.79 14. 53 Tos50) 
ROU West. -—-.-<=-<s—--5-— 83 Be Lil 4, 20 3.90 
| Rocky Mountains and Far 
. WEE) 2a eee eet eee 127 3. 01 43 1.39 
: 
}ate institutions: 
aiNorva Atlantic. _--.-----=2- 428 1.58 1.49 1.33 
| Great Lakes and Plains_____ 385 3. 00 Py} 1. 44 
Sis as ee ae oe ree 262 9.31 We On 16. 46 
BIGRIUILWeSU a a oe 60 10.18 9. 34 SHO 
} Rocky Mountains and Far 
WG 5-2 a ae eee 128 1.74 1. 06 1. 04 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 
Number of designated quarter 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 
(@) (2) (i) (12) (18) 
lic institutions: 
Month Atlantic... =--.-—-.= 100 0. 32 0. 60 (0); 37 
Great Lakes and Plains-_--_-_- 175 45 . 58 .Al 
OM a ee eee eee 155 . 24 . 39 . 84 
RETLG est eae ae oe 83 Leis 1.47 1.88 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WG So Ae = See eee 127 2. 84 1. 06 . 60 
ate institutions: 
Morth Atlantic: =.--.-- == 428 1. 07 . 58 nie 
Great Lakes and Plains_-__--- 385 1.10 . 65 . 78 
SOUL. See ee 262 125 - 30 . 64 
POUbiLWents sso eee et eee 60 1. 34 1. 84 a2) 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VCS (ers ee es 128 4, 84 2.45 3. 67 


or 
or 
Ve) 


bo 
oo 
_ 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
Negro students 


1st 2d 3d 

(7) (8) (9) 

8. 67 44,89 23. 38 
30. 31 24.71 22.44 
18. 94 36. 23 42.94 
51. 56 35. 03 ale il 
76. 73 4, 52 13. 82 
15. 10 16.71 8. 87 
32. 72 36. 49 Wisi 
14, 25 36. 87 45. 46 
MALS 17 69. 52 17. 58 
14. 94 29. 57 37. 33 


4th 
(10) 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest per student expenditures for library. 


Other nonwhite in designated 
of all nonwhite students 


uarter—percent 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 

(15) (16) (17) (18) 

9. 77 67. 25 19. 69 3. 29 
16. 76 27.74 15. 00 40. 50 
12. 32 20. 88 49.71 17. 08 
48. 69 34, 54 16. 49 . 28 
65. 81 10. 06 5. 45 18. 67 
31.94 20. 37 15. 29 32. 41 
28. 37 21.97 22. 81 26. 86 
35. 52 14. 27 33. 03 17.18 

5. 12 47.81 30. 88 16. 18 
13. 53 22. 29 42.94 21. 24 
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Table 5.2.29.—Variable name: Per faculty library expenditures, U.S. colleges, regional quartile '! norms, 
academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of q 
quart 


Number of er Negro students 
Control and region institu- 
is Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
QQ) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: 
North Avlantie: 222-25. 2 100 0. 84 2.92 2.70 10. 19 5. 49 45. 46 14, 83 34 
Great Lakes and Plains __-~--_- 175 6. 10 1. 60 1S esy 5. 02 25. 83 20.18 18. 44 35. 5 
South aes ee ee oe 155 9. 20 6. 02 15. 52 15. 00 Wf Hal 15. 81 36. 78 29 
Southwestesss2 20 o4ee 25. She 83 2. 40 6. 47 2. 68 5. 45 7.01 35. 16 23. 46 34 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wisin eye 127 2. 68 3. 52 67 1.37 36. 96 33. 64 9.79 19. 
Private institutions: 
onthe Atlantie:—= = -— === 428 1. 81 5. 04 . 92 1. 60 23. 42 60. 87 7.02 
Great Lakes and Plains -___-~_- 385 2. 48 1. 92 1. 88 Ihe 36. 25 24. 87 26. 89 1 
‘STOW Ola = eee See eee 262 18. 59 14, 00 10. 12 8. 40 30. 52 32. 40 21.95 15.1 
Soupuwmest. 1 2 = ee ee 60 6. 46 15. 40 1.16 . 48 22. 29 68. 99 6. 64 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WIR te es = ee te 128 88 1. 78 64 1,32 20. 35 49.17 20. 67 
All public institutions___-_- 640 4. 59 onDL 5. 24 6. 01 18. 47 21.95 335}, 26.1 
All private institutions-- -- 1263 3. 31 6. 20 3.32 ae) 25. 09 46. 47 19. 98 J 


All institutions-.----.--== 1, 903 3. 90 4. 20 5. 20 4. 46 21.72 31.59 30. 98 15.3 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percen 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region INSU |= = 2 2 ee Ee eee eee 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 


Public institutions: 


All public institutions___ _- 640 1. 54 . 95 .72 1.15 28. 40 27. 38 21. 33 22.8 
All private institutions____| 1, 263 1. 52 .75 Ie 14 1.09 40.19 19. 48 23. 49 16.8 
All institutions___________ 1, 903 1. 56 . 80 97 1.05 35. 81 24. 98 23. 85 15.3 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest per faculty expenditures for library. 
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Table 5.2.30.—Variable name: Per faculty library expenditure, U.S. colleges, national quartile! norms, 


Control and region 


. a) 


jc institutions: 


North Atlantic___.__..-.__- 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-___ 


ate institutions: 


INeeth Atlantic........-.... 
iGreat Lakes and Plains-_--__- 


Ben west =o. 2 oe ke 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


Control and region 


(1) 


ic institutions: 


imorth Attlantic.....22....-=- 
Great Lakes and Plains__--__ 


SU <c| a a 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


iputbhiwesti. ==... 22s---5- 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


Number of 
institu- 
tions 


academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 
u 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
iNegro students 


3d 


Number of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


. 89 


arter 
2d 3d 
(4) (5) 
2. 83 2.49 
1.60 .97 
5. 56 19. 89 
4.77 5. 40 
2.05 .99 
6. 20 1.12 
1. 83 2. 07 
12. 92 12. 12 
6. 73 9. 53 
2.45 1.01 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 
designated quarter 


2d 
(12) 


3d 
(13) 


1st 2d 
(7) (8) 
3.73 36. 08 
35. 45 23. 27 
alee cl 19. 98 
hao 47. 20 
47. 05 29. 67 
23. 03 56. 28 
35. 90 24. 93 
22. 96 40. 29 
21.55 24.75 
19. 98 38. 83 


21.64 19. 55 


Other nonwhite in designated 


uarter—percent 


of all nonwhite students 


(16) 


3d 
(17) 


4th 
(18) 


128 


From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest per faculty expenditures for library. 
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Table 5.2.31.—Variable name: Library expenditures versus total expenditures, U.S. colleges, regional quartile! no; 


Control and region 


(1) 


Public institutions: 
North AtlambiGss==-26 = 322 
Great Lakes and Plains_ -__-_- 


Private institutions: 
INorthrAtlamties= sesso. == == 
Great Lakes and Plains___-_- 


Soutvhwestsess5- 25 Ss see 
Rocky Mountains and Far 


All public institutions__-_-_- 
All private institutions___- 


All institutions__________~_ 


Control and region 
(1) 


Public institutions: 


academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated 


quarter 
2d 3d 
(4) (5) 
3. 86 4. 
2. 23 We 
8. 36 21. 
2. 00 4, 
2. 36 il. 
3. 76 il, 
1. 99 2. 
16. 47 ih 
3. 80 5. 
73 1, 
3. 04 6. 
4. 68 2. 
3. 95 5. 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in 


2d 
(12) 


3d 


designated quarter 


(13) 


Negroes in designated quarter—percent of g) 
Negro students 


Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percen 


1st 
(15) 


of all nonwhite students 


2d 


4th 
(18) 


All public institutions_____ 
All private institutions____ 


All institutions.__________ 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=library expenditures are smallest proporation of total expenditures. 
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e 5.2.32.—Variable name: Library expenditures versus total expenditures, U.S. colleges, national quartile! norms, 
academic year 1963-64 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
Number of quarter Negro students 
Control and region aio 
ons 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 


@) (2) (15) (16) (17) (18) 


ic institutions: 


North Atlantio...-......=.~ 100 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-__-_ 175 


Sy ee ee 155 7.36 | 24.01 | 43. 56 25. 07 
nmin Westie. =) 22S Sk a 83 6.97 | 44.67 | 39.21 9. 14 
Rocky Mountains and Far 

1 pa ap Mes Monae hs 127 51.34 | 36. 21 4. 63 7. 81 
ate institutions 
month: Atlantie{..-=.2..-=- 428 22.46 | 56.88 | 12.94 7. 12 


Great Lakes and Plains_ ---_- 385 


‘SW 2s ee 60 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
29. 83 15. 91 34. 76 19. 50 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
lic institutions: 
North Atlantic. .--.-s=.---- 100 0. 62 0. 54 0. 58 0. 10 38. 15 39. 02 18. 92 3. 91 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 175 1. 26 47 . 50 5 aif 47. 68 33. 43 14. 48 4. 40 
ee ee Se ne ae 155 250 50 5 OM . 58 22. 65 33. 66 27. 73 15. 96 
MOUUMWeSts = — 252. e 83 1. 65 1. 43 1. 60 1. 38 19. 58 29. 86 34. 40 16. 17 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
IE SS SS 127 2. 96 2. 06 1. 04 1. 37 47. 61 37. 30 8. 90 6. 19 
ate institutions: 
North Atlantic. _---2-.-=.-- 428 1. 13 . 58 . 83 . 66 47. 54 21. 83 23. 46 be We 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_--_-_ 385 1. 28 . 96 . 49 . 74 28. 58 48. 06 13. 15 10. 21 
Be ee ee eee 262 . 74 90 45 52 13. 18 Dono 20. 89 12) 57 
MOUUhwestHen ae eae see oe 60 2. 41 1. 00 2. 30 1. 05 17. 52 7. 87 44, 62 29. 99 


Rocky Mountains and Far 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=library expenditures are smallest proportion of total expenditures. 
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Private institutions.—In all regions except the 
Southwest, the majority of Negro students—from 
60 percent in the Great Lakes and Plains to 
nearly 80 percent in the North Atlantic—are in 
lower-half institutions. When all private insti- 
tutions are combined, this figure is 61 percent. 
Similarly, it is only in the Southwest that Negroes 
are clearly a larger proportion of the student 
bodies in institutions that exceed the median; 
though among the others, it is only in the North 
Atlantic that a clear tendency to concentrate in 
poorer performing schools is evident. There is a 
modest tendency for the Negro proportion to be 
higher in the upper-half when all private institu- 
tions are combined. 

Considering all institutions of higher learning, 
there is a consistent increase in the percent Negro 
in the student body as we move from the poorest 
to the best performing institutions. It may well 
be that these data reflect a fairly recent effort on 
the part of administrations of colleges attended by 
Negroes to do something about the quality of 
library services available to their students. 


Room costs (tables 5.2.33 and 5.2.34) 


Public institutions.—In each of the five regions 
at least half of the Negro students attend lower- 
half institutions; i.e., institutions in which room 
costs are less than average. This is especially 
pronounced in the Rocky Mountains and Far 
West and barely evident in the Southwest. But, 
when all public institutions are combined, it 
develops that more than 60 percent of the Negro 
students attending public institutions are in those 
institutions with room costs above the national 
median. Also, it is apparent that Negroes are a 
larger part of the student body in lower-half 
institutions; this is especially pronounced in the 
Great Lakes and Plains region, where more than 
13 percent of the students are Negro in lowest- 
quarter schools but less than 2 percent are Negro 
in the upper-quarter ones, and in the South, 
where virtually 4 in every 10 students are Negro 
in colleges ranked in the second quarter. But, 
when all public institutions are combined, Negroes 
ageregate disproportionately into third-quartile 
schools, although they are considerably more 
numerous in the bottom two than in the top 
quarter. 

Private institutions—In the Great Lakes and 
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Plains and the Rocky Mountains and Far We 
regions, a majority of Negro students atten 
schools that exceed the median room costs. By 
in the other three regions such students are 
minority, and for all private institutions combing 
there is a 50-50 split. However, it is appare 
that a larger proportion of students are Negro 
institutions charging below the median roo 
rent, except possibly for the Rocky Mounta! 
and Far West. When all private institutions a 
combined, more than twice as many of ¢ 
students are Negro in below-median than j 
above-median institutions on room costs. 

Combining all institutions, nearly two in ever 
three Negro students attend colleges that charg 
below the national median for room rent, 
Negroes are a substantially larger proportion ¢ 
the student body in schools below the medis 
cost level. The conclusion seems warranted tha 
Negro students do manage, on the whole, to a 
tend lower-cost institutions, at least inasmuch 
room charges index these costs. 


Tuition charges (tables 5.2.35, 5.2.36, 5.2.37 
and 5.2.38) 


Public institutions, resident tuition.—In th 
South and Southwest, most Negro students a 
tend colleges above the regional median in res 
dent tuition charges. In the remaining three re 
gions, a strong reversal occurs, and when a 
public institutions are combined exactly half th 
Negro students attend colleges with below-media: 
tuition charges. Again, Negro students in al 
regions except the Southwest are discernibly mor 
likely to attend lower- than upper-half institu 
tions, although the pattern is not very distinct i 
the South. 

Public institutions, nonresident tuition.—Whel 
all public institutions are considered, somewha 
less than half (43 percent) of all Negro student 
enrolled in them attend those below the mediat 
in tuition for out-of-State students. Regionally 
Negroes concentrate in high-cost institution 
notably in the Great Lakes and Plains and in th 
Southwest, and distinctly in low-cost institution 
in the North Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains 
Far West regions. With the single exception o 
the Southwest, however, the proportion Negro i 
the student body is greater in low-cost institu 
tions than in high-tuition ones. 


Table 5.2.33.—Variable name: Room costs, U.S. colleges, regional quartile ! norms, as of 1964 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 


. Control and region Abaco Sr. Negro students 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
lic institutions: 
Minrth Atlantie....-...--<-< 105 5. 93 5. 15 2. 04 ier All 17. 34 52. 43 10. 09 20.14 
Great Lakes and Plains-_---_- 178 138. 52 9) To 2. 14 1. 54 40. 42 23.10 9.73 26.74 
SANIT cea a en 156 7. 06 88. 25 8.97 5. 26 9. 00 50. 44 18. 63 21.92 
EITUIMWGR US = oie = ee 84 3. 61 18. 30 7.14 1. 58 11. 59 38. 22 27.85 22.34 
) Rocky Mountains and Far 
VN OS ome le BE pce ede Bee 128 2. 24 3. 50 1.24 13 32. 66 41.11 9.48 16. 76 
| ee oe 
ivate institutions: 
North Atlantie_._....--.---- 430 ayes) 12. 55 1.00 1.73 10. 46 48.88 10. 97 29. 69 
Great Lakes and Plains----- 395 4,12 2, 25 1.72 1.59 30. 52 14, 29 20. 11 35. 09 
| Shee ee oe 271 30. ie 11.60 16. 22 5.14 37. 50 18. 27 28. 80 15. 43 
Pmenuthwest...-...---------- 60 24. 00 5. 99 2.63 1. 20 53. 75 21. 86 18.08 6. 30 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\ GS aie a ees oe 132 2.16 30 1.70 94 17.01 6. 50 40. 52 35.97 
All public institutions___-- 651 DO Gaol 10. 81 1.92 19. 42 18. 57 42.43 19.58 
All private institutions__-_| 1, 288 4.98 9.81 5. 40 1. 40 17. 59 33; 13 33. 27 16. 01 
AllEmstiititions=.-——— 46 — = 1, 939 5. 59 13. 34 3.79 1. 438 22. 88 41.89 23. to) 11. 49 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control] and region institu- 
tions 
Ast 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (7) (18) 
iblic institutions: 
INiontin Atulanticn 2-22-2222 -— 105 0. 37 0. 61 0. 28 0. 49 7.47 42.91 9. 50 40. 12 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 178 oO. a0 soil . 96 . 66 50. 92 2. 20 12.94 33. 93 
Sd I eee ee ee ee 156 . 29 nil 45) 18 7.88 14, 25 11. 22 66. 64 
MOTUNW ER tee see ne ot ee 84 1.03 . 81 3.69 1.14 9. 58 4.73 40. 46 45. 23 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WG 5 eS See ese 128 230 2.69 1.61 1.41 30. 82 28.74 11.25 29.19 
rivate institutions: 
North Atlantie__..--------- 430 . 80 1/62 5 . 87 14. 88 19. 57 18. 98 46. 56 
Great Lakes and Plains- ---- 395 iW . 84 . 61 . 94 20. 78 12505 16. 96 49.51 
MOUUN ee ee ee ees 271 Ol 20) 208 1. 04 11.78 14. 19 17.138 56. 91 
Nouthwest= see s5-5e— eee 60 1. 60 230 1. 34 1b, 3374 12.55 29.99 32. 37 25. 09 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest ae se eae 132 6. 30 2.22 4.74 2. 56 16.15 15236 36. 69 31. 80 
All public institutions ____-- 651 2.47 74 .93 .91 36. 05 8.18 15. 73 40. 04 
All private institutions_.--| 1, 288 1.14 1.03 1.25 Oi 18. 27 12.53 27.74 41. 46 
Al Instibitionses=-s92-——4 1, 939 i (2 1.00 ie We . 89 28. 58 12.70 29. 69 29.03 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest room costs. 
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Table 5.2.34.—Variable name: Room costs, U.S. colleges, national quartile 1 norms, as of 1964 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of a} 


Number of quarter egro students 
Control and region institu- 
s 1st 2d 3a 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: 
INonbheAtlantics===s=s se sae 105 4.92 5, 21 2.98 0. 51 61. 28 14. 04 20. 73 3 
Great Lakes and Plains---_- 178 sls (oul 3, 22 1. 48 1. 53 64.17 ty 5 11. 23 19 
SOU le meee cwe oe 2 ee 156 7. 06 21. 75 5. 52 2.47 9. 00 68. 72 20. 63 1.6 
A utili eit. sane soe coe ee 84 3), X0) 14. 65 li o3 1. 93 ib, 745 61. 49 14. 82 11,9. 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wichiene ae see. ae 128 2.74 Wee, .91 33 76. 53 3.27 VW. 72 2 
Private institutions: 
INOTEO At antic == s==- = == 430 1. 82 iL, f7/ 17. 29 1. 44 12. 10 0. 76 46. 42 40 
Great Lakes and Plains_-____ 395 3.98 2.79 1.91 1. 54 31. 00 7. 83 22.90 38 
NOUDEee a se ee 271 22.16 16. 93 19. 73 2.01 15. 45 AN] My 32. 67 
SOW Oe a eee 60 ei Oi 11. 96 2. 00 12 29.17 46. 02 19. 61 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
VCS tae Se et 2 a 132 2. 16 . 22 1. 50 1.07 L700 3. 38 24, 51 55. 1 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
INonthy Atlantion== 2220. 105 0. 58 0. 25 0. 25 0. 65 49. 67 4. 62 11. 83 33 
Great Lakes and Plains_-____ 178 3.27 60 an sth 53. 36 3. 06 W736 26 
NSKORDI I) 0 tos pe ele fe lye re a 156 29 34 . 63 1. 32 7.88 23.00 50. 37 18 
Souubwestes-.2 252-22 2-- a5 84 1. 02 1. 23 2.18 94 9. 67 14. 56 59. 45 16 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest 5h bis en De 128 2.39 3.65 1.73 34 60. 62 6. 33 30. 73 2 
Private institutions: 
Worth Atlantic. ....-...-=- 430 1.12 0. 51 1.24 0.75 | 23.29 O77 | 10034 65.6 
Great Lakes and Plains_-____ 395 1. 20 90 67 . 88 22. 40 6. 03 19.18 52.3 
SOU ae eee Se ee. Soe 271 73 47 . 66 iui 9. 21 75} PF 19. 97 47.0 
SOUGDWeStes sates = aos ese 60 1. 62 2. 33 1. 48 ile Ko) 9.35 31. 33 43. 50 15.8 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WCStmee eek ee re Fee 132 6. 30 2. 33 5. 63 2. 52 16.15 Wal. 73) 29.94 42. 16 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest room costs. 
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Table 5.2.35.—Variable name: Resident tuition,! U.S. colleges, regional quartile ? norms, 1964 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 


Control and region ee ath cad WNOGTO BUCA 
tions 
lst 2d 3d 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
»lic institutions: 
North Atlantico...--......-- 105 b. 80 5. 83 1. 54 
Great Lakes and Plains-_-_-___ 178 15. 16 6. 35 1205 
SUN ee ee ee 156 11. 60 13. 16 9. 97 
Seermphwest. 20... 84 3.64 | 4, 84 6. 92 
| Rocky Mountains and Far 
) VG a ee ee 128 3. 47 1. 62 60 
Wate institutions: 
Moron Atlantie............- 430 1. 48 9. 73 1. 66 
Great Lakes and Plains-_-____ 395 1. 67 3. 03 2. 56 
| Suitiit. oe aS ae ees 271 28. 64 26. O01 13. 73 
emmthwest.._...0_.___._-_- 60 | 18.30 8. 08 4. 58 
| Rocky Mountains and Far 
\W GSS oa ee a 132 43 1. 55 1. 08 
All public institutions_____ 651 5. 96 6. 52 5. 58 
All private institutions____| 1, 288 7. 88 12. 92 2.17 
| i ES a ee ee ee eee eee eee 
Alb instiiitions= 2 === 22-22 1, 939 6. 35 4. 66 7. 58 1. 48 31. 12 39. 53 21. 44 7.91 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
dlic institutions: 
WWiorth Avtlantie_...-.-...-.- 105 0. 65 Ones 0. 22 0. 56 48, 25 10. 41 8. 43 32. 91 
Great Lakes and Plains_-____ 178 6. 56 42 27 85 51. 36 5. 79 3. 43 39. 42 
Sh OIE Se a pe a a 156 Dik 32 41 . 86 6. 85 12. 70 23°07 56. 67 
LOUIS) a a 84 lea 64 DAL 1. 86 10. 66 10. 82 31. 67 46. 85 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
AWWiGsie s SS ees Se eee 128 3. 24 2, 10 35 vA!) 40. 41 22 ou: 3. 34 33. 73 
ate institutions: 
Morth Attlantie......-..._<= 430 1. 66 79 . 69 86 12. 58 12. 64 27. 41 47. 37 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_~_-__ 395 69 1. 43 52 . 98 5. 3 26. 64 19. 18 48. 87 
Sie a ee ae Se ee ao OA 1. 03 53 42 1. 00 17. 13 15. 85 16. 33 50. 70 
BOUL ES Us =.= 5 <2 a ee 60 Boll 1. 82 i, ye! iif 23. 16 23. 24 36. 82 16. 78 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest (22 Se eee 132 4. 85 4. 93 8. 65 25 27. 98 18. 83 24. 75 28. 43 
All public institutions ____- 651 Yay? . 49 . 90 . 99 42, 24 7. 97 16. 88 32. 91 
All private institutions____| 1, 288 2.10 1. 30 . 84 1. 05 16. 61 19NS 19. 64 44. 63 
AVMs tiiitlOnse = 28 ee 1, 939 Ge 1. 00 1.02 1. 00 B2208 11. 63 Die (68) =e 


1 Private institutions do not distinguish between resident and nonresident students in tuition charges. The values for private institutions apply to all 
idents. 
2 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest tuition charges. 
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Table 5.2.36.—Variable name: Resident tuition,! U.S. colleges, national quartile ? norms, 1964 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in cogeuee quarter—percent of qj 


Number of quarter egro students 
Control and regions institu- 
tions " 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: 
INOTUn Atlant Gas ee ae see 105 6. 08 2. 58 0. 61 0.00 | 58.02} 38.77 By vA 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-__-_ 178 10. 95 Le . 64 0. 00 63. 81 35. 66 708: 
Bout et soe fe Se eet 156 12. 50 10. 86 12. 82 0. 00 26. 49 69. 74 3. 58 
SoOuuUbiwesus: Soe = aes 84 7. 02 2. 26 0. 00 0. 00 70. 26 29. 74 0. 00 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
WieKbO, 35 25 52542 22 ed 128 2.18 ik 7 0. 00 0. 00 70: 23 29077 0. 00 
Private ins titutions: 
North Atilantiici= 2225-223 2 430 1. 30 2. 07 nya ios 2. 88 ee 47. 55 49, 3 
Great Lakes and Plains_____ 395 1 sie 1. 27 2.77 M5 00 3. 79 1. 64 45. 61 4 
SOUND =a =e eee aes 271 32. 88 23. 56 17/5 WU . 63 14. 08 14. 88 69. 56 
Southwestes--2 22.255.) 3.3 60 21. 29 24. 50 4. 44 162 28. 68 8. 89 60. 82 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
AWies tee ie 3 wee one. Sores 132 1. 35 06 1. 56 1. 20 6. 97 79 23. 14 69. | 


Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 


: Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and regions institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (eb) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
Worl Ai eno see 105 0. 68 0. 26 0. 80 0. 00 44, 54 26. 51 28. 95 0 
Great Lakes and Plains_-___-_ 178 3020 72 16 0. 00 55. 63 43. 98 39 0 
SOUIU Ne were ern ee Se 156 . 23 64 9 Oil 0. 00 10. 26 87. 52 2, 22 0. 
HoOUUuMweste =——--2--4-—2--= 84 . 86 2.01 1. 69 0. 00 24. 19 74. 58 1. 23 0 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\WGh a ae ae 128 2.17 1. 63 0. 00 0. 00 63. 47 36. 53 0. 00 0 
Private institutions: 
North Atlantic-2. =. .2-S3_ 430 1 73} . 96 89 78 11. 94 34 9. 60 78. 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-__ 395 82 48 1. 01 . 83 3. 98 1. 48 39. 53 55. 0 
Sioviins ee SS Se ese 271 1. 46 62 . 46 i aat ihe Bias 7. 07 33. 99 47. 5) 
Bouthiwestera. 5 4—...cupe 60 1. 42 10. 53 1. 50 91 6. 68 13. 36 71. 64 8. 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wisteria Ste tee 132 4. 76 5. 10 4, 35 2. 60 7. 98 22. 31 20. 95 48. 


an wees institutions do not distinguish between resident and nonresident students in tuition changes. The values for private institutions apply to al 
2 From lowest to highest; 1st quarter=lowest tuition charges. 
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Table 5.2.37.—Variable name: Nonresident tuition, U.S. colleges, regional quartile 1 norms, 1964 


: Negroes as percent of all peuneats in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of all 
uarter 


j Number of 
/ Control and region cece ie Beals eae 
tions 
[st 
() (2) (7) 
a a es ee eS | eI eee | eee ee 
: 
ylic institutions: 
Month Atlantic._........_.. 105 44, 57 24. 68 9. 30 21. 45 
Great Lakes and Plains__-_-_-_ 178 11. 29 11. 89 15,27 61. 55 
. nO ee eee ta ee 156 21. 89 29. 10 31. 99 17. 03 
| COU Co 84 (6,0) 9. 54 61. 37 21. 99 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
\ Gia ee a eS ee 128 34.15 36. 89 5. 92 23. 03 
RS institutions: ! 
All public institutions_-_-__ 651 18. 79 24, 32 31. 32 25. 57 
) Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—percent 
. eontelanaeeninh Meee designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
; tions tl AL ee es 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Ist 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (i) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
| blic institutions: 
Mmorth Atlantic -.-...-._-- 105 0. 53 0. 26 0. 22 0. 65 41. 29 7. O1 7. 26 44. 44 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_~_-_~_ 178 . 56 . 30 . 49 hs 7s} 2. 11 3), (0}5) 8. 93 85. 92 
EULU eee eee Poe re. eaters 156 . 24 . 36 . 48 (is) 5. 85 11. 87 22. 16 59. 66 
BOUUNWESt. oo 5e ose ee 84 1. 28 4.08 . 56 1. 54 9. 68 30. 78 10. 63 48. 91 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
AWG UM et kee a ee ae 128 2. 04 2. 94 Ghat ik) 20. 14 39. 44 12. 16 28. 26 
vate institutions: ! 
All public institutions_-___- 651 . 68 1. 54 . 93 1. 26 8. 35 25. 66 19. 10 46. 88 


1 Reported for public institutions only. 
2 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest tuition charges. 
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Table 5.2.38.—Variable name: Nonresident tuition, U.S. colleges, national quartile ! norms, 1964 


Negroes as percent of all students in designated Negroes in designated quarter—percent of g 
quart: 


Number of er egro students 
Control and region institu- SSS 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Public institutions: . 
IN[Gin ou AUN = 2 a ee 105 5. 26 0. 00 1.79 Si 1! 30. 03 0. 00 9. 40 60, 
Great Lakes and Plains-- --- 178 9. 96 0. 00 4.39 3. 34 10. 52 0. 00 7.74 81 
SOU eee eee oe See ees 156 41. 88 0. 00 9. 04 10. 17 14.13 0. 00 4,48 81. 
SUMO SE Se Sees 84 3.19 0. 00 2.78 4. 40 2.92 0. 00 3), Bil 93.7 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wiest see see ee ee 128 1. 93 0. 00 3.19 99 4. 59 0. 00 60. 14 35 
Private institutions: ? 
Other nonwhite as percent of all students in Other nonwhite in designated quarter—perce t 
Number of designated quarter of all nonwhite students 
Control and region institu- 
tions 
1st 2d 3d 4th 1st 2d 3d 4th 
(1) (2) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
Public institutions: 
North Atlantic: --—--=-2--—= 105 0. 54 0. 00 0. 52 0. 46 21. 28 0. 00 18. 84 59. & 
Great Lakes and Plains-__-- -- 178 . 84 0. 00 . 62 1.32 1. 06 0. 00 3. 25 95. € 
SOWGh UE ee eee ea ee 156 .49 0. 00 14 . 56 deol! . 0. 00 1. 48 95. ( 
SouUb Wests 2-4-2 -= = sae 84 1.65 0. 00 43 ile a7 AnD 0. 00 1.44 94.3 
Rocky Mountains and Far 
Wests ewe sc eee oe 128 1. 59 0. 00 2.81 1. 49 3. 43 0. 00 48. 28 48 


Private institutions: ¢ 


1 From lowest to highest: 1st quarter=lowest tuition charges. 
2 Reported for public institutions only. 
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Private institutions —Negro students concen- 
te in low tuition private institutions in the 
rth Atlantic, Great Lakes and Plains, and 
bky Mountains-Far West regions. For the 


| 


jtion as a whole, there is a heavy concentration 


\Negroes in the lowest-cost quarter of schools. 


| 
is important to remember that we have 
lyzed those data that were available to us 
secondary sources; the only new datum 
red specifically for this project was each 
ltitution’s estimate of the number of Negro and 
her nonwhite students in its student body. 
ld time, budget, and the relevant collegiate 
\titutions permitted, much additional data would 
e been presented to bear on the related 
estions of access to higher education and of 
bess to quality in higher education. We feel 
ecially restricted in our inability to speak on 
sstions pertaining to the intellectual tone and 
erpersonal atmosphere of the campuses at- 
ided by minority students and of the more 
mediate environment that students create for 
smselves by their selection of activities and 
ociates. Also, it is a substantial misfortune 
t the report speaks to the nature of the instruc- 
nal staffs only by the very indirect route of 
ulty salaries. Patterns and sources of staff 
ruitment, conditions of employment and tenure, 
ching load, research productivity, staff deseg- 
vation, administrative policies, student-faculty 
ations, admissions requirements, those relations 
tween the admissions office and the public 
hools that determine the sources of supply of 
dents to the institution, ete.—these are illustra- 
ve of the huge gaps in our knowledge about the 
mplex sorting processes by which students do 
do not attempt higher education, and arrive on 
ye campus rather than another. We suspect, 
thout proof, that those forces that decrease the 
oportion of minority group members, especially 
egroes, in the collegiate population result from 
‘actices and conditions, including history and 
titude, that have not the intent but only the 
fect of discrimination. The data in this report 
mply describe some of the grosser aspects of the 
stribution of students in the Nation’s institutions 
‘higher learning and are inappropriate to the 
isk of explanation. 


mary 


Perhaps, in summary, several overall charac- 
teristics can be stated: (1) Most of the Nation’s 
Negro students attend institutions that rank fairly 
high on the measures of institutional quality used 
in this report; (2) Negroes constitute a smaller 
proportion of the student bodies in institutions 
that rank relatively high on most of the measures, 
compared to their proportion in institutions that 
rank relatively low; (3) any conclusions concern- 
ing the problem of resource-input into colleges 
serving the Nation’s Negro students will vary 
grossly depending on the particular resource being 
considered. 

There are several areas in which problems and 
deficiencies appear in compelling proportion. 
Perhaps the most distinct and significant of these 
is faculty salaries. Institutions that educate the 
Nation’s Negro students simply do not compensate 
their faculties well, and this surely has severe 
implications for their competitive position in 
attracting able staff. The problem is starkly 
apparent in the South and Southwest, the two 
regions with both a heritage of segregated educa- 
tion and a heavy traditional numerical responsi- 
bility for the higher education of Negro citizens. 
Institutions to which Negro students come are also 
distinctly inept in their capacity to retain their 
entering students and move them through a normal 
progression toward a college degree. Again, this 
problem exists in its most pronounced form in the 
Southern States. Its implications are several: 
More Negro students invest their time and re- 
sources in attending college from which they do not 
receive the major payoff of graduation, and a larger 
proportion of faculty advisor and instructional 
time is invested in students whose educational 
development is aborted before graduation; but 
perhaps a more serious implication lies in the 
atmosphere of flux and instability created for 
those students who remain, a flavor of disorder 
and transience given the institutions by the con- 
stant movement in and out of students who do 
not participate fully in the total range of the 
institution’s program and goals. 

The implications of the favorable (.e., low) 
ratio of students to faculty in institutions servicing 
Negroes are not clear. We do not observe any 
eross difference in per student expenditures as a 
function of the racial composition of the student 
body. If there are more teachers, and each 
teacher teaches more, then perhaps there is an 
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inefficient use of faculty resources in Negro col- 
leges and expert analysis of the economics of 
Negro college administration might permit the 
creation of a more efficient educational plant, even 
without the input of additional funds. It may be 
though that southern Negro institutions must 
deploy their resources in a different and more 
costly way; perhaps, for example, staff time must 
be committed to remediation work for which 
credit is not given, and perhaps instructional 
activities proliferate into areas incompatible with 
the scope of the college’s assets. 


5.3 Variations in Colleges by- Propor- 
tion Negro in Student Body 


The quantities presented in tables 5.3.1 through 
5.3.18 describe characteristics of in’stitutions with 
a designated proportion of Negro students. Insti- 
tutions are classified by the proportion Negro in 
their total enrollment as of fall 1965. The value 
entered in each cell is a weighted average obtained 
by multiplying the characteristics of an institution 
by the number of full-time degree credit under- 
graduate students, summing these products over 
all applicable institutions, and dividing this sum 
by the total number of full-time degree credit 
undergraduate students in all these institutions. 
The characteristic is thus weighted by the number 
of students so that large colleges have a large effect 
on the average. The intent is to measure the 
characteristic as experienced by the average stu- 
dent. Asan example, the figure 2,861 in the lower 
left cell of table 5.3.1 indicates that a student who 
attends a college in the United States that has no 
Negro students is enrolled on a campus that has 
2,861 students on the average. 


Size of student body (table 5.3.1) 


The average student enrollment on campuses 
with no Negro students, and the average campus 
with a majority, are smaller than enrollments on 
other campuses. This is true for both public and 
private institutions, but is not characteristic of 
every region. The largest student bodies are, 
generally, those with either 0-2 or 2-5 percent 
Negro. 


Tuition (tables 5.3.2 and 5.3.3) 


Overall, the average student on a campus that 
has a large proportion of Negro students pays a 
lower tuition. The difference between resident 
and nonresident rates seems to be smaller in the 
South, where large numbers of out-of-State 
Negroes receive their college education. 
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Library resources and expenditures (ta 
5.3.4 through 5.3.8) 
Students attending colleges that have mg 
than 10 percent Negro students generally find 
fewer library books than do those on campus 
with small Negro enrollment. A minor exceptig, 
to this tendency may be seen in the figures for gj 
private institutions where those with no Negy 
students have a relatively small library (tabj 
5.3.4). Library books per student (table 5.35 
for all public institutions are lowest in schog 
with 10-50 percent Negro and highest in tho 
with no Negroes. In private institutions, 
of the lowest three categories (1 percent Negn 
exceeds any of three largest. The general 
clusion over all institutions is that schools wif 
very small proportion Negro spend significanth 
more per student on their libraries. 
Per-faculty expenditures for the library (tabl 
5.3.6) are often higher in predominantly Neg 
schools among public but not private institution 
In no region, however, neither in public nor privai 
institutions, is there a simple relation between 
racial composition and this measure of librar 
expenditures, except that in private institution 
in the Rocky Mountains-Far West expenditure 
drop with increasing percent Negro. When & 
institutions are combined, it is only on campuse 
with few or with a majority of Negro students tha 
expenditures per faculty member exceed $800.00 
Finally, library expenditures (table 5.3.8) are: 
slightly larger proportion of total institutions 
expenditures when the percent Negro is large, if 
both public and private colleges. 


Student-faculty ratio (table 5.3.9) 

There are fewer students per faculty member it 
institutions the majority of whose students art 
Negro, on both public and private campuses. The 
contrast is especially distinct in public colleges 
where the 17 students per faculty member if 
majority-Negro institutions is well below the next 
lowest figure of 21 for those with no Negroes. 
Private institutions generally have fewer students 
per staff members, but even here the figure of 10 
for majority-Negro places is below that for all 
other categories. 


Faculty with earned doctorate (table 5.3.10) 

The faculties in majority-Negro colleges gem 
erally have the lowest proportion with an earned 
doctorate, clearly so in public institutions and with 
the exception only of a small number that com 
prise the 5-10 percent Negro category amon 
private institutions. 
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ent student body from State (table 5.3.11) 


nerally, institutions with relatively few 
percent) and relatively many (50-100 percent) 
o students are more likely to draw their 
ents from outside the State. Negro institu- 
; in the South are not distinctive, in relation 
sr to other regional institutions or to other 
writy-Negro colleges, in drawing out-of-State 
ents. 


iy structure (tables 5.3.12 through 5.3.15) 


he lowest salaries are paid in institutions that 
» either no Negro students or a majority of 
ro students. The best salaries are paid, 
nding on rank, in those colleges that enroll 
or 2-5 or 5-10 percent Negro. There is no 
istent direction of change in salary with change 
acial composition, but the overall pattern is 
r- assistant professors in mostly Negro insti- 
ons earn $400 less in the academic year than 
e who teach on campuses that do not have 
Bi students, and $1,400 less than those where 
student bodies are 5-10 percent Negro; and 
rofessors in the predominantly Negro college 
, $300 less in the academic year than their 
terparts in all-white colleges, and about 
50 less than if they taught where 2-5 percent 
he students are Negro. There is one striking 
rence between public and private institutions; 
he latter, salaries are higher in mostly Negro 
1 in all-white institutions. It should be noted 


that the magnitude of the salary discrepancy is 
not greater in the Southeast than in other regions, 
in public institutions; but in private institutions, 
the South follows the pattern of paying less well 
in Negro institutions while the rest of the Nation 
tends to pay poorer in all-white schools. 


Per student expenditure (table 5.3.16) 


Generally, per student expenditures peak in 
institutions with small percent Negro (0-5 percent) 
and are lowest in 10-50 percent Negro institutions. 
This occurs in both public and private institutions. 
Regional variation is substantial; for example, 
despite the overall contrary trend, all-white insti- 
tutions in the Great Lakes-Plains spend more per 
student than any other category of private colleges 
in that region. 


Research expenditures as proportion of total 
expenditures (table 5.3.17) 


Many colleges do not report a separate budget 
item for organized research; thus, many of the 
cells in this table include no entries and a rela- 
tively few institutions affect whatever positive 
cell values appear. It seems clear that institu- 
tions with a large percent of Negro students 
(10-50 and 50-100 percent) do not invest sub- 
stantial sums in organized research, and this is 
especially so in public institutions. Heaviest in- 
vestments are made in universities with a small 
percent of Negroes (0-2 and 2-5 percent). 
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hmen as percent of student body (table 
5.3.18) 


reshmen are a larger percent of the student 
y in all-white and majority-Negro institutions 
n in less extreme ones, in both public and pri- 
» colleges. In the South, for example, they 
\pose approximately one-third of the student 
y in both these extreme categories, but approxi- 
‘ely one-fourth in all other categories. The 
er percentages indicate roughly poorer sur- 
nl rates, but the matter is complicated by 
isfer rates which are not available. 


Proportions awarding earned doc- 
orate, budgeting for organized re- 
earch, and housing chapters of 
\AUP and PBK (tables 5.4.1 through 
4.8) 


‘o this point, we have been able to characterize 
itutions by measuring amounts (e.g., expendi- 
per student). We turn now to several 
ibutes, which, for any given institution, either 
or do not exist. These are whether an in- 
tion has or does not have a chapter of Phi 
a Kappa and a chapter of the American 
ociation of University Professors, and whether 
loes or does not award the earned doctorate 
ree and report a separate line item for orga- 
od research. 
Ne have divided the colleges in each region by 
percent Negro in the student body, and for 
h level of Negro enrollment we simply report 
percent of institutions having the given 
racteristic. Institutions that offer the earned 
‘torate, budget expressly for organized research, 


and have an AAUP chapter and a Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter are assumed to be more likely to offer a 
superior education than are those that do not. 
Thus in the event that, say, with an increasing 
proportion of Negroes in the student body there 
is a decreasing probability that the earned 
doctorate is awarded, one may contend that 
Negroes attend institutions that offer them less 
than equal educational opportunity. 

The summary tabulations are repeated for other 
nonwhite but there is no discussion of them in the 
text. 

Earned doctorate award.—Generally in private 
institutions there is no apparent tendency for the 
racial composition of the student body to have any 
systematic relation to whether or not the institu- 
tion offers the doctorate (table 5.4.1), though few 
of those with more than 5 percent Negro do so. 
In public institutions, there is an overall tendency 
for the proportion offering the doctorate to peak 
in institutions with a few Negro students (0-2 
percent) and to decrease thereafter. Institutions 
with no Negro students are unlikely to offer the 
doctorate except in the North Atlantic region, 
and only in this region is there a nearly linear 
tendency for the proportion offering the doctorate to 
decrease as percent Negro increases. One conclu- 
sion is clear: Institutions serving predominantly 
Negro students tend not to offer the doctor’s 
degree. Thus, only one public institution of 57 in 
the South with more than 5 percent Negro students 
does so, and in the Southwest none of the 11 such 
institutions do. In the Rocky Mountains-Far 
West, only 2 of 37 schools with more than 2 percent 
Negro awards the doctorate and in the Great 
Lakes and Plains only 6 of 50. 
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e 5.4.1.—Percent of institutions offering the earned doctor’s degree by region, control, and percent Negro in 
student body, October 1965 


Percent Negro in student body 


0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-50 percent 50-100 percent 

—_— pes. eS Se ee ae We gale ie eee 
lic institutions: 
MEmnnneA TlaAntOs ..2a=s—--s225525~- 16.67 (12) | 12.68 (71) 13.34 (15) 0.00 (10) 0.00 (7) 
Great Lakes and Plains_-..-------- 0.00 (45) | 1429 (98) 13280) (29)! | 10; 53; (29) 0.00 (2) 
Ng LO de Ser cin ge ey SE 3.45 (29) || 25.98 (77) 20.00 (15) 0.00 (28) 3.45 (29) 
So GBS 2 ae ee ee ee ee 0.00 (3) 22.45 (49) 16.00 (25) 0.00 (8) 0) 00) (3) 
Rocky Mountains and Far West----| 6.25 (16) | 14.29 (91) 4.00 (25) $50) (G12) 0.00 (0) 
ate institutions: 
1) oT LTA EY oa ee ea 5.96 (84) | 12.95 (278) 21.88 (64) | 17.24 (29) | 50.00 (2) 
Great Lakes and Plains______---_--- 6.67 (60) 5.02 (259) 9.10 (66) 3.00 (30) 0.00 (1) 
sy 01 LT). 2 ea a ene ene Se 1.12 (90) 7.38 (122) 0.00 (16) 0.00 (5) 2.00 (50) 
PAPERTEUU TGS ene a = ee TELS C9) ibvis way (C3355) SOM Cm) 6.00 (1) 0.00 (6) 
Rocky Mountains and Far West____| 11.12 (18) | 18.19 (91) 18.19 (22) 0.00 (6) 0.00 (0) 

All public institutions___...-_---- 3.81 (105)) 17.36 (386) 12. 85 (109)} 3.90 (77) 2.44 (41) 

All private institutions____------- 4.99 (261)| 9.69 (785) 13.97 (179)| 7.41 (81) 3.39 (59) 

MU MINStMNTULONS.— see 4.65 (366)| 12.22 (1,171)| 18.55 (288)} 6.08 (148)} 3.00 (100) 


e 5.4.2.—Percent of institutions offering the earned doctor’s degree by region, control, and percent other non- 
white in student body, October 1965 


Percent other nonwhite in student body 


88 


0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-100 percent 
Ee pale |! as ges Se eee 
PPOUGUMSTIOUDLONS. a> sya eee ee ey 6.95 (216)) 14. 56 (419)} 31.438 (56) BAe = (C2) 
RIMOG AMS tUUUIODS =< ee 5.73 (384) fh tall (756)| 20.87 (189)} 15.79 (76) 
TUTG UDO DS See = ee Seat cr Ee 6.17 (600)| 10.22 (1,175)| 21.03 (195)} 1262 (103) 


le 5.4.3.—Percent of institutions having a Phi Beta Kappa Chapter by region, control, and percent Negro in 
student body, fall 1965 


Percent Negro in student body 


0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-50 percent 50-100 percent 
lie institutions: 
BODO ACLANUIC. 22a oe ao se aoa 0.00 (12)) 9. 86 (71)| 20.00 (15)| 10.00 (10)) 0. 00 (CD) 
Great Lakes and Plains_-_-_-----_- 0.00 (45)| 7. 15 (98)| 6.90 (29)| 0.00 (19); 0.00 (2) 
BT eae) Rent es Ee 21 3.45 (29)| 11. 69 (77)| 6.67 (15)| 357 (28)} 000 (29) 
POU WeSUa t= = 42 eae eee oe 0. 00 (8)| 22. 45 (49)| 16.00 (25); 0.00 (8)} 0. 00 (3) 
Rocky Mountains and Far West_---| 0.00 (16)| 5. 50 (91)| 4.00 (25)} 0.00 (12)) 0.00 (0) 
vate institutions: 
Onin AtaAMtC. 29 ano ene ee 2.39 (84)) 13. 67 (278)| 14.07 (64)| 3.45 (29)} 50. 00 (2) 
Great Lakes and Plains_----------- 1.67 (60)| 8 50 (259)| 10.61 (66)| 0.00 (30)| 0.00 (1) 
BUN 222022 Soe See ee ee 4.45 (90)| 10. 66 (122)} 0.00 (16)| 0.00 (5)) 2.00 (o0) 
RULER G- a ok ao we one e oe ane 0. 00 (9)| 5. 72 (35)| 0.00 (11)} 0.00 (1)} 0. 00 (6) 
Rocky Mountains and Far West_---| 0.00 (18)| 9. 89 (91)} 455 (22)} 0.00 (6)) 0. 00 (0) 
All public institutions_-_-_-__-------- .96 (105)} 8 29 (386)| 6.43 (109)} 2.60 (77)} 0.00 (41) 
All private institutions___-_-----_- 2.69 (261)| 10. 71 (785)| 9.50 (179)| 1.23 (81); 3.39 (59) 
All meitionee eo. oe cc] eo (e668) 990 (1, 170)| S 3h (C28s)) 2.08 (14s) 2 00 (100) 
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Table 5.4.4.—Percent of institutions having a Phi Beta Kappa Chapter, by control and percent of other nonwhit 
student body, fall 1965 


| Percent other nonwhite in student body 


0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-100 pec 
All public institutions-<. 22 --=--_ --22-27- = ==e 2.32 (216) 7. 64 (419) bad) (56) 7.41 2 
All private institutions---_..---.----------------- 3.91 (384)| 10.72 (756)| 10.08 (139) 1.32 2 
AMbinstibUtlOned== ee. See eee eee See oo eee 3.34 (600) 9.62 (1, 175) 8.72) (95) 2.91 (i 


Table 5.4.5.—Percent of institutions having an AAUP Chapter, by region, control, and percent Negro in student bog 


fall 1965 
Percent Negro in student body 
0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-50 percent 50-100 perl 
Public institutions: 
INiont hwAt antless. 2. 22 = a= oe een oe 33.34 (12)] 69. 02 (71)| 60.00 (15)} 60.00 (10)} 71. 43 ( 
Great Lakes and Plains_----------- 15.56 (45)| 60. 21 (98)| 58.63  (29)| 52.63 (14)|100.00 /( 
Southec. 29-6 ea cet 58.63 (29)} 80. 52 (77)| 80.00 (15)} 42.86 (28)| 65.52 (2 
Southweste ss ee > ee 100. 00 (3)| 73. 47 (49)} 68.00 (25)| 62. 50 (8)|100. 00 ( 
Rocky Mountains and Far West--_-| 25.00  (16)| 82. 42 (91)} 76.00 (25)| 75.00 (12)} 0.00 ( 
Private institutions: 
Nonthy Atlantiess ===) = =. = 22.62 (84)| 74. 46 (278)| 59.38  (64)| 41.38  (29)]/100. 00 ( 
Great Lakes and Plains___________- 33.34 (60)] 72. 59 (259)| 66.67  (66)} 40.00 (30)|100. 00 ( 
SCT en eee See deere eee A 67.78  (90)| 76. 23 (122)} 81.25  (16)} 80. 00 (5)| 66.00 {¢ 
SOUbiWweSsth =. een ee ee 11. 12 (9)} 65. 72 (35)| 63.64 (11)] 0.00 (1)} 66. 67 
Rocky Mountains and Far West____| 38.89  (18)| 78. 03 (91)} 59.10 (22)) 16. 67 (6)} 0.00 

All public institutions____________ 33. 34 (105)| 72. 80 (386)| 67.89 (109)]} 54.55  (77)| 70. 74 (4 
All private institutions___________ 41.38 (261)) 74.14 (785)| 64.25 (179)| 35.80 (81)| 67.80 (6 
= 7 
Bt © Pea bate ens ane ae Geis lsiaaceesa. i... | 
AlN Stitutionp.-s- o.2-45-55255— 39.08 (366)| 73.70 (1,171)] 65.63 (288)| 47.97 (148)} 69.00 (10 


eee 
Table 5.4.6.—Percent of institutions haying an AAUP Chapter, by control and percent. other nonwhite in studl 
body, fall 1965 


7 

Percent other nonwhite in student body 

0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-100 percent 

ANI [ooo Tia yhON OPE =e oe ee ee ee 49.54 (216)| 71.60 (419)} 60. 72 (56)| 74.07 (2 
ANU Go UReENLS ia VOt OWI oe ee 45.84 (384)) 75. 93 (756)| 64.03 (193)} 34.21 (7 
JIVE Tat Ah QU (0).0\:, eee he, ei ge eee Se Pace meee 47.17 (600); 74.39 (1,175)| 63.08 (195)| 53.40 (103 


So 
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e 5.4.7.—Percent of institutions having separate research budget, by region, control, and percent Negro in 
student body, October 1965 
a NEE ————————— eee 


Percent Negro in student body 


0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-50 percent 50-100 percent 

ic institutions: 
Muang Atilantigs. 2552 . Se se esse Wal aa (9)} 13. 79 (58)} 15.38 (138)] 0.00 (6)| 16.67 (6) 
Great Lakes and Plains....-..-..-- 0.00 (89)| 22. 73 (88)| 24.00 (25)| 6.25 (16)|100.00 (2) 
SOT eee ee eS a 20.83  (24)} 41. 54 (65)| 46.15 (18)| 9.52 (21)) 18.52 (27) 
Solis. oe ee ae 0. 00 (3)| 44, 44 (45)} 21.74 (23)) 0.00 (8)| 66.67 (3) 
Rocky Mountains and Far West---- 0.00 (11) 27. 03 (74)| 5.00 (20)| 27.27 (11)| 0.00 (0) 
ate institutions: 
Men hwAtian ties. oS S- Seb eS 6.90 (58)} 32. 42 (256)| 27.59  (58)| 23.07 (26)|100.00 (2) 
(Great lakes and Plains-----._-_-_- 6.67 (45)| 16. 73 (245)| 22.95 (61)) 15.38  (26)} 0.00 (1) 
Sufi Soe a Se ee ese 5.00 (80)| 19.13 (115)} 0.00 (15)| 0.00 (5)} 18.04 (46) 
MEMOS bro esa see oe ee ea 0, 00 (8)} 27. 27 (33)| 20.00 (10)| 0.00 (| AG NG 7a AGG) 
Rocky Mountains and Far West___-| 6.67 (15)| 32.10 (81)| 20.00 (20)) 0.00 (4)} 0.00 (0) 

All public institutions__---------- 6.98  (86)| 28. 79 (33)| 21.28  (94)| 11.29 (62)] 26.32 (38) 

All private institutions___-------- 5.83 (206)| 24. 79 (730)| 21.95 (164)| 16.13 (62)| 16. 36 (55) 

Aeingstitutlons.. 282-2 =—-s=s— 6.16 (292)| 26.04 (10,060)| 21.71 (258)| 12. 90 (124)| 20.48 (93) 


le 5.4.8.—Percent of institutions having separate research budget, by control and percent other nonwhite in 


student body, October 1965 


Percent other nonwhite in student body 


| 0 percent 0-2 percent 2-5 percent 5-100 percent 

public institutions_-------------------------- 13.71 (175)| 26.59 (361)} 28.00 (50) 12.50 (24) 
private institutions _------------------------- 13.64 (808)| 22.28 (718)| 29.91 (128) 14.29 (63) 
MS TLOLI GIONS! Se ee = ae ae a 13.66 (483)| 23.73 (1,079)| 28.65 (178) 13.79 (87) 


i Beta Kappa chapter (table 5.4.3) more likely to have AAUP chapters. These 
: 7 cea e chapters seem to be least common on campuses 
n both private and public institutions, colleges that have no Negro students. Overall, however, 
thave some but not Mee ae, Negro students perhaps the safest conclusion is that there are 
2 percent) are most likely to have Phi Beta no clear indications that the racial composition 
ee chapters. Only 1 among 10% : public of the student body is much related to the presence 
titutions, and only 8 among 366 institutions |) absence of chapters of the AAUP. 
2 DEDne and private with no Negro students Separate research budget.—In most of the regions, 
fe this honorary scholastic BOE On the institutions with a small percent Negro (0-5 
er hand, there are only 2 chapters in the 118 percent) are more likely than segregated white or 


lic institutions that He OVER. ean N egTo, Jargely Negro institutions to have committed 
only 3 chapters in 140 such private insti- institutional funds specifically to research. 
10ns. It is important to remember that the segregated 


white colleges and the predominantly Negro 


1erican Association of University Professors colleges are considerably smaller than average, 

chapter (table 5.4.5) and this fact is related to the association between 

percent Negro and some of the measures discussed 

[here is a minor tendency for campuses with in this section. The research budget item 1s 
ne but not over 2 percent Negro students to be _— perhaps the best example. 


472. O—68——29 44) 


5.5 Distribution of minorities by type 
of institution (tables 5.5.1 through 
5.5.9) 


There is no acceptable or widespread quanti- 
tative measure by which the quality of an educa- 
tional institution is judged. However, a case can 
be made for the position that, in any given State, 
that State’s university at least is expected by its 
citizens to be the best public institution of higher 
learning within its borders. It is not uncommon 
for the citizens to take great pride in their State 
university, and in some States, such as California, 
the higher admission standards for the university 
system compared to other public colleges rein- 
forces the suggestion that the university is the 
educational center of the State. Also, it is com- 
mon to speak of the university, or university 
system, as the capstone of public education in the 
State, again reflecting the widespread assump- 
tion, best stated, perhaps, as “‘if it isn’t the best, 
it ought to be.” 

We now inquire whether Negroes are as likely 
to attend the State university as to attend other 
educational units. If Negroes are less common 
in the State’s best educational unit, it is irrelevant 
whether choice, academic readiness, finances, 
recruitment practices, or blind prejudice kept 
them away; the pertinent observation is that a 
larger proportion of Negroes than of whites re- 
ceive their college training in institutions that are 
inferior; i.e., that are less than the best the area 
intends to offer. 

Table 5.5.1 reports the pertinent data for first- 
time students in each of eight regions. The 
figures entered are the proportion Negro in each 
type of institution in each region. In every re- 
gion, Negroes are more likely to enter the State 
college system than the State university. This 
event is easily interpreted in the South and 
Southwest, where traditions of segregated educa- 
tion have kept Negro students out of State uni- 
versities until recently, but the reasons for its 
prevalence in other regions are less visible. In- 
deed, except in two regions, the Southwest and 
New England, in which the proportion Negro in 
the State universities slightly exceeds that in the 
public senior municipal and community colleges, 
Negroes are a smaller part of the student body in 
the universities than in any other type of public 
institution. 

Among private institutions, there is very little 
distinction overall; the proportions are remarkably 
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alike over the three identified types in most regi 
In the two southern regions Negroes are m 
more frequent in senior colleges not offering gr 
ate degrees than in those that do, but the rey, 
is true in the Mideast. 

Table 5.5.3 presents analogous data for 
degree credit students, and it does not compel 
contrasting or qualified conclusions. Only 
New England are Negroes relatively (sligh 
more frequent in State universities than in § 
colleges, and except in New England and 
Southwest Negroes are a smaller part of 
student body in State universities than in | 
other part of the public system of higher educat 

If short-term trends existed for given type 
institutions to increase the proportion of Negi 
in their student bodies, this should appear 4 
higher proportion Negro among first-time t 
among all degree credit students. Although 1 
trend certainly may characterize specific inst 
tions, careful comparison of identical cells for. 
two tables suggests that the trend is not evid 
for the categories that we have employed. 

The conclusions supported by table 5.5.5 sho 
be compatible with those based on the immediat 
prior table 5.5.1 and 5.5.3, since they simply rep 
the same data in a different form. Each colu 
sums to 100 percent, with the cell value report 
the percent of all students of given race and reg 
who attend a pafticular type of institution; 
example, the value 18.33 in the upper left port 
is read as follows: 18.33 percent of all wh 
college students in New England are enrolled 
the public university system. 

Comparisons across columns and within regi 
indicate that only in the Rocky Mountain Ste 
are Negro college students as likely as whites 
attend the State university. In most regio 
most notably in the Great Lakes, South, 
Southwest, the racial discrepancy in the prop 
tion in State universities is very distinctive. 
the South and Southwest, schools in the St 
college system service over half of all Ne 
students and a substantially smaller proportion 
whites; in all other regions except the Mideast 
larger proportion of whites than of Negroes em 
in the State colleges. An obvious complement 
this statement is that in these regions Ne 
students must concentrate in other types 
collegiate institutions, and at least in the Gr 
Lakes, Plains, and Far West a pronoun 
tendency develops for the public junior colle 
system to have the unique function of carry! 


mission of educating Negro students. In and it seems especially that those private insti- 

England, the South, and the Southwest, tutions not offering graduate education are those 
ate institutions carry a relatively heavier in which Negroes are relatively more likely than 
e in the education of Negroes than of whites, | whites to concentrate. 


Table 5.5.1.—Percent of first-time students who are Negro, October 1965 


SS 


Region 
Type of institution 
New Mideast Great Plains South Southwest Rocky Far West 
England Lakes Mountains 
mMversivy System......_..__-----.. 0. 22 0. 94 1. 81 1. 09 2. 29 1. 42 0. 46 1. 01 
MERHOLG SYStCMl 2 go ae 6. 58 2. 46 2. 21 18. 94 9. 59 . 80 2. 90 
ie senior municipal and community 
hone. oe eS Se ea 0. 00 4. 40 2. 92 14. 62 3. 20 1. 49 86 7.15 
ic junior colleges, technicai institutes, 
. . =) eee Se ee 1. 84 4, 37 8. 43 6. 75 7.45 3. 15 1. 59 2. 85 
ate senior college offering graduate de- 
ges he eS ee Da Sait . 90 3. 84 2. 23 . 86 9. 46 . 92 nO) 1. 96 
ate senior college not offering graduate 
Ln. S a a a ee 1. 20 2. 78 2. 57 1. 26 19. 58 19. 04 . 53 1. 24 
ate junior college and other__-_-_------ 90 1. 90 2. 74 1. 35 6. 87 ils af 0. 00 1. 64 


Ce ee 


Table 5.5.2.—Percent of first-time students who are other nonwhite, October 1965 


Region 
i ne Ee oe 


Type of institution 


New | Mideast Great Plains South Southwest Rocky Far West 
England Lakes Mountains 

Set ese ee 0. 24 0. 88 0. 59 0. 69 0. 57 1.03 1.35 3. 65 
mcbllege System. —..-.-._-2.-----=<- .10 25 A385. AT . 36 2.37 Pala! 2.17 
lic senior municipal and community 
1 LE 8 Sy ee ee es, eee . 00 . 80 207 sah xo . 00 .79 3. 58 
lic junior colleges, technical institutes, 
2. - LS ee a eee ee eens 15 . 60 2.39 . 50 .10 1.60 1.16 2.70 
rate senior college offering graduate 
(EE ene Seer ns eee . 44 .98 . 82 .42 . 62 . 84 1. 03 5. 02 
rate senior college not offering graduate 
DLN aDs oS Mee ee eS Se ens eee eee . 50 . 69 . 54 . 75 . 93 2.08 . 65 9. 56 
rate junior college and other- -_-------- . 56 . 88 . 88 . 90 . 84 5. 58 . 38 Le, 


Table 5.5.3.—Percent of total degree credit students who are Negro, October 1965 


Region 
ee er 
pcs jamie New Mideast Great Plains South Southwest | Rocky Far West 
England Lakes Mountains 

feminiversity System __-_.__-_.-_----.- 0. 48 0. 90 1. 68 1. 80 2.18 1. 58 0. 98 0. 83 

Bacollege sysvem.- =. 5 =.= 2-25 s--2- By 5. 28 2. 87 1. 85 18. 00 9. 50 . 66 1. 33 
lic senior municipal and community 

GE ee Ee Fp te Spee ee cra am cee 0. 00 boty | 14.538 11. 95 3. 59 . 88 Parl) 1. 72 
lic junior colleges, technical institutes, 

55S eee ae eee 1. 81 6. 03 10. 84 6. 12 7. 70 3. 12 1. 30 2. 90 
vate senior college offering graduate 

ae Oe on ee eee ea 75 3. 69 2. 38 il, 3} 8. 49 95 96 1. 19 
vate senior college not offering graduate 

BRED GY oo 8 oe en ge eee ane 1. 04 2. 09 2. 60 1.18 18. 76 16. 38 69 1. 16 

vate junior college and other_-- ------- . 80 1. 85 3. 58 1. 56 (eal) 1. 83 04 1. 57 


a ee ee ee ee ee 


Table 5.5.4.—Percent of total degree-credit students who are other nonwhite, October 1965 


Region 
a 8 New Mideast Great Plains South Southwest Rocky Far p 
England Lakes Mountains 
Slate UMIVersloy By SlOMle == ee ae 0. 34 0. 96 0. 84 1.37 0. 67 1. 36 0. 84 3 
Statercollege systeme- === ee .19 = le 500) . 39 . 48 1. 82 1. 59 
Public senior municipal and community 
COCR GR ees oe ee ee te ee 0. 00 . 68 . 99 57H . 45 04 . 67 
Publie junior colleges, technical institutes, 
Claes See ee eee ee, ees 21 ie 4,24 . 58 11 1. 46 1.13 
Private senior college offering graduate 
GepTCCemameene ater Sire ee ee aes . 66 1.05 . 98 . 53 .73 1, 23 1.41 
Private senior college not offering graduate 
Gepiece ates =e aay ee. ee OL . 54 . 94 5 OU . 83 1. 76 OW : 
Private junior college and other_-_-_--_--_- . 46 . 89 5 30) . 93 . 39 5. 70 . 61 9 


Table 5.5.5.—Distribution of white, Negro, and other nonwhite degree-credit students by type of institutic 
within regions, October 1965 


New England Mideast 
Number of| White Negro Other Number of| White Negro Oth 
institutions nonwhite |institutions nonwhi 
Publieumiversity systemo-5 ==] a 18. 33 12. 45 12. 74 3 7. 96 1. 88 9. 
Public State college system______________ 28 18. 82 8. 48 7. 41 30 11. 29 16. 30 2 
Municipal and community colleges________ 0 0. 00 0. 00 0. 00 8 13. 09 19. 71 11. 
Public junior colleges, ete__-=-__-- 2-2 =e 13 2. 98 Th ISD 1. 30 26 3. 37 5. 62 3. 
Private senior college offering graduate ’ 
CGN ae ek eRe Sea ee Sey, Se 50 41. 24 44, 81 56. 31 119 47. 11 47.14 61. 
Private senior college not offering graduate . 
Cf ee ea sera ae 69)|, 1401 || 21. 12) “177 88 138 | 14. 64 8. 12 9. 
Private junior colleges, ete____.__._________ 28 4. 62 5. 28 4, 36 53 2. 54 1. 24 2 
Niumiberofistudents 4-2. 2-22---2.2 220 2|__ | ge 2 316, 514 2, 216 ROS Si) sce se ae 781, 112 | 30, 226 6, 4 
————=>—+. n0C0O0vO0VnmWWW'———————ODVo 
Great Lakes Plains 
Number of White Negro Other Number of White Negro Other 
institutions nonwhite |institutions nonwhi 
Public university system .._.____.....___ 10 34. 16 15. 60 22. 30 11 22. 68 18. 54 41. 
Public State college system_______________ 21 13. 70 10. 79 3. 46 27 26. 29 21. 89 13, 
Municipal and community colleges________ 3 1. 66 7. 62 1. 48 2 1. 34 8. 05 . 
Publie junior colleges, ete____.____-______ 60 11. 44 38. 87 43. 32 59 10. 64 30. 75 8. 
Private senior college offering graduate 
dSgrecumn eeree et 4. See A aan 76 | 20. 62 13. 52 Ve: 75 24 13. 66 6. 92 i) 
Private senior college not offering graduate 
(olsfudteteys ee See ee | ee oe eee 157 17. 00 12. 19 12. 47 110 23. 05 12521 23. | 
Private junior colleges, ete_______________ 25 1. 41 1. 41 1p 23 24 2. 33 1. 64 3 
Mumber on students... 25 et eel eee oe S21 999) SOnsc0. |) Ons op el eeee 375, 043 8, 500 2,8 
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5.5.5.—Distribution of white, Negro, and other nonwhite degree-credit students by type of institution, 
within regions, October 1965—Continued 


New England Mideast 

Number of White Negro Other Number of White Negro Other 

institutions nonwhite |institutions nonwhite 
i@umiversity system_...------------- 23 28. 81 4. 94 30. 60 112 42. 25 14. 47 36. 65 
ic State college system-__-_----------- 91 32. 58 55. 09 29. 30 28 22. 88 51. 56 29. O1 
icipal and community colleges_-__---- 2 if; (0) . 32 . 80 1 . 65 5 Ou 
i¢ junior colleges, ete___----------_-- 62 9. 10 5. 82 1. 68 47 15. 97 10. 98 15; 20 
ite senior college offering graduate 
LN 2 oe Ee er eee 52 a ey 8. 14 14, 07 23 12. 70 2.57 9. 83 
ite senior college not offering graduate 
tye Lee ee ee eee ee eee 155 13. 08 23. 36 20. 98 30 4. 74 19. 96 6. 29 
emjonior colleges, ete. _----------=__ 76 3. 95 2. 35 2. 56 9 . 82 . 34 Gy 
ROMMOMBUOOentse 6s Hanne bone eo eee ae Tihs), CY \Oil, Gets: |] 25, Clekay ye = 434, 005 | 20, 620 7, 012 

Great Lakes Plains 

Number of White Negro Other Number of White Negro Other 

institutions nonwhite |institutions nonwhite 
iGmUMIVersivy system_.--_--.--------- 8 48. 72 53. 08 37. 09 5 11. 53 4. 68 12. 52 
ie State college system_.__.---------- 14 21. 31 115}. (740) || GAO), 77) W/ 16: 91 10. 85 2. 82 
icipal and community colleges-__------ 1 ks 20% 1. 37 1. 07 1 . 05 . 04 . 03 
i¢ junior colleges, ete... ------------- 14 5. 87 8. 54 6. 05 84] 48.58] 70.75 50. 86 

te senior college offering graduate 
EG some gee Cee ae SOR ee ce 6 16. 97 18. 26 21. 85 62 18. 81 11. 07 21. 00 
te senior college not offering graduate 

MR i op 2. Sas ece Seg. 35-3 gr) 18.96 ie S260) 2.89 50 | 3.60] 2.17] 10.89 
emuMor colleges CtGs === =e == === 2 1.41 . 06 . 76 8 . 53 . 44 1.87 
paseo UNO ORCL eee ee eee ae 175, 800 1, 605 O68 a eee es 552, 153 | 11, 63 16, 092 
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6.0 Nonenrollment 


6.1 Nonenrollment as measured by the 1960 census: by age, color, urbanization, income, ethnic groups, outlying 
areas, retardation, parents’ education.../.2.=:.2--.6 46. 42 --s-55 =e ee ee a ae ee 
6.2 Nonenrollment rates of 16- and 17-year-olds in October 1965: by sex, race, religion, occupation of head of 
households urbanizahion:.<-.- 22 2a ese 2S. ee ee ee eee oe ae ee ee ee ee 
6.38 Nonenrollment rates of 14- to 19-year-olds in October 1965: by sex, race, religion, occupation of head of 
households sinbanizatione ..2- 23.2 wet Bebe Jee ee i ee ee 
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6.0 Nonenrollment 


Nonenrollment as measured by 
the 1960 census 


he decennial census of population of the United 
es is the principal inventory of the Nation’s 
11 and economic resources. Covered in this 
ntory are measures of the educational status 
1e population. From 1830 to 1930, the census 
tified the extent of illiteracy in the population; 
1 1940 to 1960, the number of school years 
leted by individuals; and from 1840 to 1960, 
ts of enrollments of children and youths in 
ol. This information, when examined for 
rent segments of the population, reveals the 
-term improvements in education in the 
ed States and the spread of high levels of 
ation to all areas of the country and to all 
ips within the population. It shows further 
‘unequal rates of improvement for different 
Ips. 
or example, racial differentials in illiteracy have 
owed considerably since 1870, when the first 
istics on the subject were gathered. Com- 
sd with 12 percent of white persons who were 
erate at that time, 81 percent of Negro persons 
id not read and write. In subsequent decades, 
ines in illiteracy were recorded for both groups 
the differential began to close. By 1900, 
7 6 percent of the whites and 45 percent of the 
rroes were illiterate; by 1930, these percentages 


were further reduced to 3 and 14 percent, re- 
spectively; and by 1959, according to a Census 
Bureau national survey, less than 2 percent of the 
white population was judged to be illiterate. Thus 
while there was still a substantial number of illit- 
erates in the population as of 1959 (nearly 3 mil- 
lion), the country has come a long way toward 
making literacy universal. 

One reason the census inquiry on illiteracy was 
dropped after 1930 is that the ability to read and 
write, while of intrinsic value, no longer was 
sufficient education. American society required 
a population most of whom had at least an elemen- 
tary education, a high proportion of whom had a 
secondary education, and a substantial minority 
of whom had higher education. As the society 
expanded, further educational requirements would 
be demanded. The question on years of schooling 
completed by individuals, first introduced in the 
1940 census, was designed to measure the Nation’s 
development of human educational resources to 
meet the increasing demand. 

Since 1940 the Nation has been rapidly expand- 
ing its human capital; all groups in the population 
have shared in this improvement. But the data 
indicate that racial differences in the educational 
level of the total population are likely to persist 
for some time; the poorer educational training of 
nonwhites in past decades is reflected in the sta- 
tistics of education among middle-aged and older — 


Table 6.1.1.—Percent of school-age youth enrolled in school, by age and color, 1910 to 1960 


7 to 13 years old 


14 and 15 years old 16 and 17 years old 


Census year 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
ee 8 2 ee eee 97.8 95. 9 94. 7 90. 1 81.9 73. 3 
|. hE a ne eae 95.9 93. 9 93. 6 89. 0 15.9 64. 3 
ee es ee ea 95. 5 91.3 91.0 82. 2 70. 6 52. 9 
en eis, 225. 32ers 196. 6 86. 3 190. 4 77.4 158. 9 45. 9 
|. ee Se ee a a 92.5 76. 4 81.5 68. 8 43. 4 39. 6 
eS ea eee 89. 4 64. 2 77.4 58. 7 44. 1 36. 0 


| Persons of Mexican stock were classified in the census as ‘‘White” in all years except 1930, at which time they were classified with the non 
Census, vol. I, U.S. Summary, table 169; 1950 Census, vol. II, U.S. Summary, table 110; 1930 Census, vol. II, table 7, p. 1096. 


Sources: 1960 


white racial groups. 
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persons. Long past school age, nonwhites will 
remain at a disadvantage, educationally, relative 
to their white age peers, although adult education 
can make up a small part of the deficiency. 

There is more interest, however, in knowing 
whether the educational situations of young white 
and nonwhite adults have shown parallel improve- 
ment. The data show that, over the past several 
decades, the high proportion of young nonwhite 
adults who had no more than a few years of school- 
ing has diminished considerably. Some  ele- 
mentary schooling is now achieved by nearly all 
nonwhites as well as by nearly all whites. At 
higher educational levels the pattern is less clear. 
Between 1920 and 1940, there were increases in 
high school and college attainment for both whites 
and nonwhites but the increases were greater for 
whites, thereby producing an even greater gap than 
before. Between 1940 and 1960, the tide began 
to turn; changes in education during and after 
World War II helped to produce a continued rising 
level of high school and college attainment, favor- 
ing the nonwhites even more than the whites. By 
1960 young nonwhite adults had achieved the 
educational level reached by young white adults in 
1940, and the gap was apparently closing. 

To see what is happening currently in the way of 
equalizing educational opportunities, one must 
examine statistics on the current enrollment of 
school-age children and youth. The census pro- 
vides information relevant here: (1) Whether or 
not persons of school age are in fact enrolled in 
school, (2) the extent to which enrolled children 
have progressed from grade to grade, and (3) some 
socioeconomic factors related to enrollment 
differences. 

Public attitudes toward education coupled 
with compulsory school attendance laws in most 
states resulted in 98 out of 100 white elementary 
age childrenand 96 out of 100 nonwhite elementary- 
age children being in school in 1960 (table 6.1.1). 
At postcompulsory school ages, nonwhites were 
more likely than whites to be out of school. For 
example, among 16- and 17-year-olds, 82 percent 
of whites and 73 percent of nonwhites were en- 
rolled. The census statistics refer only to enroll- 
ment in regular public and private graded schools, 
but there is evidence that once out of regular 
school, whites are more likely than nonwhites to 
receive other types of education and training as 
well. 

At compulsory-attendance ages, the gap has 
narrowed considerably since 1910. About 89 out 
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of 100 white elementary-age children but 9; 
64 out of 100 nonwhite elementary-age child 
were in school at that time. At postcompulsg 
ages the gap that existed in 1910 first widep 
until the 1930’s as white enrollment rates jy 
proved more rapidly than nonwhite enrollme 
rates, and then began to close as the tendency { 
nonwhite as well as white youths to remain 
high school became the norm. 
Unfortunately, the publications of the 19 
census do not provide enrollment data by a 
and color for many areas within the country. ] 
is possible, however, to calculate some indirg 
measures. An elementary school ratio can / 
developed which relates the number of childre 
in grades 1 to 8 to the population 6 to 14 yea 
old, a high school enrollment ratio can be cop 
puted for the number of persons in grades 9 to] 
to the population 14 to 18 years old. In eae 
case, an attempt is made to relate grade enrol 
ment to a population which would be eligible | 
be enrolled in those grades. These statistics a 
available by color for areas with 1,000 or mo 
nonwhites. The principal weakness of these i 
direct measures is that enrollment by grade ¢ 
enrollment by age are not perfectly correlated 
For example, some persons enrolled in grad 
9 to 12 are below age 14 or above age 18, and _ 
persons in the 14-to-18 age range are enroll 
in lower grades or in college. These indire 
measures of relative enrollment are thus somewht 
biased because of age-grade differences. 
Differences in white and nonwhite enrollmer 
ratios vary widely from county to county an 
urban area to urban area within the United Stat 
(table 6.1.2). For instance, in about one-fifth | 


1 The extent of the bias in these indirect measures 
relative enrollment can be demonstrated by compari 
the relationship of white and nonwhite enrollment rat 
for specific age groups with the relationship of white al 
nonwhite indirect enrollment ratios for the United Stat 
as a whole in 1960. Whereas the direct enrollment ra 
at ages 7 to 13 is 98 percent for whites and 96 percent fi 
nonwhites, the indirect elementary school enrollment rat 
is 92 for whites and 95 for nonwhites. Whereas the dire 
enrollment rate at ages 14 to 17 is 88 percent for whit 
and 82 percent for nonwhites, the indirect high scho 
enrollment ratio is 72 for whites and 63 for nonwhite 
It would seem, therefore, that the indirect high scho 
enrollment statistic more accurately portrays the whit 
nonwhite difference than does the indirect elemental 
school enrollment ratio, but the bias in the measut 
apparent at the national level may vary at local level 
For this reason, it is necessary to use the indirect enro. 
ment ratios cautiously. 


1,334 counties with 1,000 or more nonwhite 
ation, the high school enrollment ratios of 
es and nonwhites were within 5 points of each 
r, in about one-fifth of them the ratio was 5 
ore points higher for nonwhites, and in about 
e-fifths of them the ratio was 5 or more points 
er for whites. Thus, while high school en- 
nent ratios were generally higher for whites 
1 nonwhites in the United States, in a good 
y areas there was little difference between the 
and in a similar number of areas they were 
er for nonwhites. 
his distribution of counties by racial differ- 
2s in high school enrollment status was similar 
ull regions, North, South and West, in pre- 
\inantly rural counties, in counties with median 
me of $3,000 or more as well as in counties 
1 median income of less than $3,000, and in 
nties with a high proportion of Negroes as well 
n counties with a low proportion of Negroes. 
+ compulsory school ages, enrollment rates 
high for all ethnic groups within the popula- 
At beginning school ages and at postcom- 
ory school ages, variations in enrollment rates 
ng ethnic groups were more noticeable (table 
3). Children who were American Indian, of 
nish descent in the Southwest, or Negro, in 
t order, were more likely than average to 
vy entering school until a later age, and those 
o were Japanese, Chinese, of another minority 


race, or a second- or first-generation white, in that 
order, were more likely than average to begin 
school at the minimum age. At ages 16 and 17, 
when dropping out of school first occurs in large 
numbers, youths who were Puerto Rican, of 
Spanish descent in the Southwest, American In- 
dian, Negro, or foreign-born, in that order, were 
most likely to be out of school, and Japanese and 
Chinese youths were most likely to have remained 
in school. 

Among young adults who finished the fifth 
grade (table 6.1.4), the percent who went on to 
finish some high school was highest among the 
Japanese, Chinese, and second-generation whites, 
and lowest among Puerto Ricans, persons of 
Spanish descent in the Southwest, and American 
Indians. Of those who completed some high 
school, the percent who graduated was likewise 
lowest among Puerto Ricans, American Indians, 
Negroes, and persons of Spanish descent in the 
Southwest. 

In Guam and American Samoa (table 6.1.5), en- 
rollment rates of whites and nonwhites at each age 
level were generally comparable with those in the 
United States proper. In the Virgin Islands they 
were similar but less favorable for whites than 
nonwhites. In the Canal Zone, enrollment rates 
for whites were comparable with those in the 
United States but the rates for nonwhites were 
extremely low. The census of Puerto Rico did 


le 6.1.2.—Difference between white and nonwhite high school enrollment ratios,! in counties of the United 
States with 1,000 or more nonwhites; by region, and by urban-rural composition,? median income,’ and racial 


composition of county, 1960 


{Percent distribution of counties] 


Difference between white and nonwhite high school enrollment ratios 


All counties with 
Description of county 1,000 or more nonwhites 

‘ical (SUPE ee one ORES 100 
NnUneast= 9 ce ee See os 100 
North Central... --.-.-=--=- 100 
BnUtiowe a=. Ne See Sone 100 
BMOSRS = 52 Ua eee a ee 100 

yan metropolitan counties__-----_- 100 

an nonmetropolitan counties_-___ 100 

PIMC OUMiMeS == 228. se Seis 100 

dian income $3,000 or more-_---- 100 

dian income less than $3,000- - -- 100 

inty population 10 percent or 

MRCP NEST ONS. 2 ee aes sees ae 100 

inty population less than 10 

PEBeNbHNePTOL= = s-aee suse see 100 


White ratio 5 or Ratios within 5 percentage Nonwhite ratio 5 or 
more points higher points ofeach other more points higher 

61 21 18 

63 21 16 

55 24 21 

63 21 lf 

57 19 24 

55 28 ily 

60 19 21 

64 19 7 

55 24 21 

69 17 14 

66 21 14 

55 22 23 


1 Ratio of enrollment in grades 9 to 12 to population 14 to 18 years old. 
2 Rural counties are those with half or more of the population in rural areas. 
3 Refers to median income of families and unrelated individuals in 1959. 
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Table 6.1.3.—Percent of school-age youth in specific ethnic groups enrolled in school; by age, for the United Staj 


1960 
Ethnic group 5 years old 6 years old 7 to 9 years old | 10 to 13 years old Gea eae: un 

Wit: oe odo. ee ae ee 45. 2 84. 1 97.8 ye i 94. 6 
INS GLO 5 to i oe 45.1 84. 0 97. 8 97. 8 94. 6 
Native parentage_-_-___-_-- 44.5 83. 8 97.8 97.8 94. 6 

Foreign or mixed par- 
Cniage =a eee 55. 8 88. 1 97. 7 97. 4 94. 3 
Horeigni bora see5 ==222— = 5257 85. 6 97. 1 96. 5 93. 3 
INoniwhiities sea wares See ee 42.7 79. 1 95. 9 95. 9 90. 2 
INGE a Se eee 41.8 78. 6 95. 9 95. 9 90. 0 
Amenicamlindian —— === = 32.3 (3 91.7 93. 4 88. 7 
Japanese and Chinese- ------_- 68. 9 84. 4 97. 8 97.7 97. 3 
@thenmacesweaes 2 ee 65. 6 91. 5 97. 5 97. 2 95. 2 
Wali eee ee 3 eee oe eae, 64. 4 97. 8 94. 6 
iNfoni hi teeter ee eae eae 60. 4 95. 9 90. 2 
Fe THUOMRNICHN Sie a. 66. 4 94. 9 86. 7 
Persons of Spanish surname ?__ * 6 a 0 88. 0 


1 Includes Filipino, Korean, Hawaiian, Asian Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, and Malayan. 


2 In five southwestern States only. 


NotTe.—Puerto Ricans include both white and nonwhite persons; those of Spanish surname are white only. 
Sources: 1960 Census, vol. II, part 5A, table 1; part 1D, table 3; part 1B, table 4. 


Table 6.1.4.—Selected measures of school retention for persons 20 to 24 years old, by sex and ethnic status, for | 
United States, 1960 


Ethnic status 


WinmiGyol Shuth esha Dae Saget, coalyle  e. er aia 


Native white of native parentage__________________________-_ 


Native of foreign or mixed parentage 


Japanese 
Chinese 


GL 12° [S7G UT) ere ps se ae! ei eee eagle 


Percent of those completing son 


Percent of those finishing 5th grade 
high school who graduated 


who completed some high school 


Female 


Male Female Male 
86.5 89.8 Too6 
87.8 91.2 tous 
90.9 93.7 78.3 
75.9 76.9 TD 
74.5 80.8 52.7 
67.3 68.8 50. 4 
96.5 96.1 88.5 
92.7 92.9 85. 2 
61.4 63.3 40.9 
68.3 69. 2 55.18 


1 In five southwestern States only. 


Note.—Puerto Ricans include both white and nonwhite persons: those of Spanish surname only. 
Source: 1960 Census, vol. II, part 5B, table 1; part 1B, table 7; part 1D, table 6; part 1C, tables 19, 20, 21, 22 


not distinguish the population by color, but en- 
rollment rates were generally low at every age 
level. 

The proportion of students enrolled in a grade 
below the modal grades for a given age increases 
with advancing age, as those who are first “left 
back” at a given age join those who were previ- 
ously “left back.” Nonwhites are more likely 
than whites to be so “scholastically retarded’’; 
this relative disadvantage of nonwhites which be- 
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gins at an early age becomes greater at each old 
age. In urban areas (table 6.1.7), at age 9, 6 pe 
cent of white boys and 11 percent of nonwhi 
boys were “scholastically retarded’; at age I 
14 percent of the white boys and 33 percent of t 
nonwhite boys were behind in grade for their ag 
Racial differentials in “scholastic retardation” f 
girls were similar but not as pronounced; differé 
tials in rural areas for both boys and girls wé 
even more pronounced. 


6.1.5.—Percent of school-age youth enrolled in school, by age and color, 


in outlying areas of the United States, 


1960 
5 and 6 years old 7 to 13 years old 14 and 15 years old 16 and 17 years old 
Outlying area Sr = 
Total White Non- Total White Non- Total White Non- Total White Non- 
white white white white 

rican Samoa------ 12.9 63. 6 12.5 | 89.2 96. 4 89.2 | 89.7 | 100.0 80.7 W770 eee (Ges) 
WEMONCL = 22--6 =< 57.9 15.3 15.5 || 79.2 96. 0 50.0 | 71.3 93.3 46.4 | 64.6 86. 1 42.8 
i. ee 42.8 54.5 38.6 | 96.1 97.4 95.8 | 95.5 97.7 co} sa lien es ft OE 81.6 81.3 
tamhdco..----...- 29.5 () (*) 83.7 (*) (1) 64.7 () (*) 47.1 (*) (1) 
marsiands...-...- - 75.5 (lene) 76.0 | 97.0 96.3 97.2 | 84.6 78.3 85.5 | 59.6 45. 2 61.9 
Data not available. 


yurces: 1960 Census, vol. I, parts 53-57. 


he level of grade retardation varied from 
e to State, but in all States, except Hawaii, 
retardation rate was greater for nonwhites 
n whites. Grade retardation (table 6.1.8) was 
imal for Japanese and Chinese children and 
ths, it was higher for foreign-born whites, 
roes, and American Indians. Such data are 
available for Puerto Ricans and Spanish- 
king people in the Southwest. 

ithin the country and each of its geographic 
ts, appreciable declines in “scholastic retarda- 
” took place between 1950 and 1960. How 
ch of the decline reflected the increasing ability 
students to satisfactorily comprehend the in- 
ictional material in a given grade and how 
ch reflected an increasing tendency to promote 
dents regularly regardless of their ability could 
; be determined from census data. 


ple 6.1.6.—Selected measures of school retention, by 
color and sex, 1959 


Ratio of | Percent of | Percent of 
high schoo) | highschool | high school 
Color and sex seniors to seniors graduates 
100 persons who who 
17 years old | graduated enrolled in 
college 
ule: 
Sy nalts ene oro ee ee ha 82. 9 84. 9 46. 4 
Mon WwihibG:..+--+2--—--= 62. 3 76. 0 40. 5 
male: 
BUINtGl== 26 2 oe eee 81.0 91.9 se: 
Nonwhites...-s-ss422= 60. 8 84. 4 38. 2 


ources: Bureau of the Census and Economic Research Service, Dept. 
Agriculture, Series Census-ERS (P-27), No. 32, tables 1 and 2, and un- 
plished records. ‘ 
Enrollment rates (table 6.1.9) for whites were 
mewhat higher than those for nonwhites at 
inning school ages and at postcompulsory 
hool ages, but more comparable at compulsory 
hool ages. 


At ages 5 and 6, for example, among white and 
nonwhite children whose parents had the same 
educational level, nonwhite children generally had 
higher enrollment rates. The overall difference in 
enrollment at these ages favoring whites can 
probably be explained by the greater proportion 
of white children whose parents had a higher 
educational level. 

A similar pattern emerges when enrollment is 
viewed in relation to family income (table 6.1.10). 
Within specific categories of family income, en- 
rollment differences between racial groups di- 
minish. This suggests that much of the higher 
enrollment rate of white over nonwhite children 
and youths is a function of the more advantageous 
socioeconomic background which more of the 
whites share. 

The gross categories of the census do not permit 
specification of all the subgroups within the popu- 
lation which are at greatest disadvantage educa- 
tionally, but they do indicate the specially low 
enrollment of Puerto Ricans, Spanish-speaking 
people of the Southwest, and American Indians, 
and, to a lesser extent, Negroes, and they show 
that there are specific areas within the country 
where racial comparisons of school enrollment are 
more out of balance than in other areas. 

More importantly, the census statistics provide 
only minimal indication of qualitative differences 
in schooling. Through age-grade relationships, 
it can be shown that nonwhites who are enrolled 
are more likely than enrolled whites to progress 
more slowly from grade to grade. But census 
data do not provide a measure of the quality 
of schooling received, and this is an important 
element of educational opportunity. The content 
and quality of schooling is fast becoming the prime 
educational consideration today. It is necessary 
to turn to other than census sources for such infor- 
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Table 6.1.7.—Percent of pupils at selected ages who were retarded scholastically, by color, sex, and urban.y 
residence, 1950 and 1960 


[Scholastic retardation refers to enrollment in a grade below the model grades for persons of a given single age] 


1960 1950 
Age, color, and sex 
Urban Rural nonfarm Rural farm Urban Rural nonfarm Rural farpy 
9 years old: 
Male: 
Witte: 28: ae 2 a> Se Soe 5. 7 8.6 7.0 7.8 14.0 
INonwhites-—- 2-2-2. 22 2= ith 21. 1 28. 4 18. 2 39. 0 
Female: 
Wihhtt@eers se 5 2S oo 3. 9 5. 6 4.8 5. 3 9. 6 
INonywihttes 2-22 =. (6% 16. 2 20. 2 13. 3 30. 8 
13 years old: 
Male: 
Wnts 2s 8 Boe So 10. 4 16. 7 13. 3 18. 5 30. 2 
UNomwinites== 52-2 = 23. 0 41.5 50. 6 42.6 68. 2 
Female: 
Wb Se ce 6. 2 10. 0 G6 1d.-9 20. 0 
INonwihite:.-=-=-2..0 2.2 15. 6 29. 8 35. 4 31. 4 53. 4 
17 years old: 
Male: 
WTC Rere Sn se SS oe 13. 6 20. 2 15.9 20: 1 27.9 
Nonwhite. 5-2 -- 3-2-2 38. 1 51. 8 60. 1 49. 0 69. 7 
Female: 
Whites 22.2) See ee! 5. 8. 6 12.3 9. 3 1253 il 5} 
INomywhite=2 = = Siete) 23. 3 38. 5 44.3 33. 8 55. 7 


Sources: 1960 Census, vol. I, U.S. Summary, table 168; 1950 Census, vol. II, U.S. Summary, table 112. 


Table 6.1.8.—Percent of students at selected ages who 
are scholastically retarded,! by ethnic status, for the 
United States, 1960 


10to 13} 14and | 16 and 
Ethnic status years | 15 years | 17 years 
old old old 

Wihittesere teeter oP ee SaZ |ml2ae 12.9 
NEU Cems es be oe Sool eb2e3 12.7 
Native parentage________ 8.1 | 12.4 12.9 

Foreign or mixed parent- 
UG meee Se te se 8.3 | 11.2 10.8 
HOnelone DOU! =a. sees 15.6 | 21.6 28.0 
INGunyiitGew at wee ees. 21.1 } 30:2 33.3 
INGOUO=Ey.. Aeeweee 2 cere. 26 Sele PANE (3) I) hile al 34. 4 
PXianvers(efiol Lhayebtsholeoe = a 8 ee ee 29,2 | 41.5 43.3 
Japanese and Chinese_________ 4.9 4.3 6.9 
Oihenmmnices 4... 255 en WANS 2 || Als WO 5) 


“Scholastic retardation”’ refers to a person being enrolled in a grade below 
the modal grade for nis age. 

* Includes Filipinu, Korean, Hawaiian, Asian Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, and 
Malayan. 


Source: 1960 Census, vol. II, part 5A, table 1. 


mation. Many factors that might account for 
enrollment differences are not identified in the 
census. From census data, we do note that 
family socioeconomic factors vary with enrollment 
difference, but there are no measures of other 
cultural factors, such as religion and language 
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spoken, of peer group influences, of attitud 
toward formal education, of educational pla 
and expectations, and of perceptions of reaso 
for nonenrollment. 


6.2 Nonenrollment rates of 16- an 
17-year-olds in October 1965 


The data from the October 1965 Current Pop 
lation Survey (CPS) of the United States Bull 
of the Census have been examined in terms | 
characteristics of adolescents which the resear 
of others suggests are related to enrollment statu 
Some of these results have beenincluded in # 
first section (the summary report) of this doe 
ment. | 

Among the children from Catholic famili 
(table 6.2.1) the nonenrollment rate was 6 perce 
and among those from non-Catholic families’ 
was 12 percent. Differences in race or sex do 2 
appear to have produced this discrepancy, for 
difference of approximately 5 percentage poi 
existed between white Catholic and non-Cathol 
adolescents for both males and females. The 
were too few Negro Catholics to permit Catholi 
non-Catholic comparison among the Negroe 


| 
| 


6.1.9.—Percent of school-age boys ! enrolled in school, by age, color, and parents’ education, for the United 
States, 1960 


Education of mother and father 


ee EEEEEEEIEEEEEIEEIEIEEEEEEEEEEEEE DEERE 


ea Father less than 8 years Father 8 to 11 years Father 12 years Father some college 
‘ota’ 


Mother Mother Mother Mother Mother Mother Mother Mother Mother Mother 


less than 8 years less than 8 to 11 12 years less than 12 years some less than some 
8 years or more 8 years years or college 12 years college college college 
urs: 
Wihite-_-_.- - 45.1 26.5 32.9 32.0 42.3 44.2 42.9 47.8 49.3 52.4 57.3 
Nonwhite___| 41.7 24.8 32.9 37.7 47.8 55.8 48.8 59.4 53.9 58.5 64. 2 
ATS: 
White-_----_- 84. 1 67.2 HW) 76.0 82.1 85. 1 83.6 86.3 87.5 88.9 91.1 
Nonwhite__-| 79.3 70.5 WOeuk. Wee, 83.3 85.3 84.6 90.8 88. 1 84.9 90. 5 
9 years: 
Wihite..—. = 98.0 95.5 97.4 96.8 Cl fe 98. 2 97.9 98.3 98.8 98.6 99.1 
Nonwhite___| 96.1 93.9 96.6 95.5 97.3 97.0 96. 1 97.8 97.3 96.9 98.5 
9 13 years: 
Wibite..---- 98.0 95. 4 97.4 96.5 97.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.6 98.7 99.1 
Nonwhite___| 96. 2 94.6 96.9 95.7 96.3 97.4 97.2 98.0 97.9 97.4 98.9 
nd 15 years: 
White_____-| 95.5 87.7 94.1 92.1 95.3 97.0 96.1 97.5 97.5 97.9 98.6 
91.8 88.4 92.9 91.9 93.5 95.9 94.8 95.8 96.7 96. 2 97.3 
86.0 64. 4 79.7 75.8 83.8 91.2 89.2 93.5 95.6 94.6 97.2 
Nonwhite__- 


Includes only boys living with both parents. 
ource: 1960 Census, vol. II, part 5A, table 4. 


le 6.1.10.—Percent of school-age boys ! enrolled in schocl, by age, color, parent’s education,” and family income, 
for the United States, 1960 


Education of parent and family income 


Less than 8 years of school 8 to 11 years of school 12 or more years of school 
Age and color Total 
Under | $3,000 | $5,000 | $7,000 | Under | $3,000 $5,000 | $7,000 | Under | $3,000 | $5,000 $7,000 
$3,000 to to and $3,000 to to and 000 to to and 
$4,999 $6,000 over $4,999 $6,999 over $4,999 $6,999 over 
ears: 
MuniteL=. 522-24... — 45.1 | 22.8 | 29.8 | 36.7 | 42.5 | 33.8 | 37.3 | 45.1 49.4 | 41.0 | 40.8 | 47.6 56. 5 
Nonwhite__..______| 42.3 | 24.0 | 37.8 | 48.2 | 46.2 | 37.9 BI | yal vee) || Aa) || ils 64. 0 67.2 
ears: 
‘Gas ee ee 84.1 | 64.1 | 73.5 | 80.0 | 82.6 | 76.8 80.1 | 84.7 | 87.0 | 82.8 82.3 | 86.2 90.5 
Nonwhite__________| 79.1 | 68.1 | 77.0 | 83.0 | 86.3 | 78.0 34.7 | 87.7 | 90.2 | 81.4 | 85.8 | 88.6 (853.0) 
o 9 years 
Vi eee ees 97.9 | 95.3 | 96.6 | 97.5 | 97.3 | 97.0 | 97.7 | 97.9 98.2 | 97.6 | 97.9 | 98.3 98. 7 
Nonwhite....--.=- 95.9 | 93.8 | 96.8 | 96.3 | 96.6 | 96.0 | 96.7 | 98.0 97.3 | 95.9 | 96.6 | 97.6 97.8 
to 13 years: 
WVINUCl= 282-5. s se 5= O79: 95.196. 8 | 97.2) 97. 3 | Oe OWT SAO) Oreo nos: 0 | 98.2 | 98.4 98.8 
Nonwhite...+----- 96.0 | 94.7 | 96.0 | 96.4 | 95.9 | 96.0 | 96.3 OW 7 96) Woe dell Oiiere eo tes 97.3 
and 15 years: 
obi: ae 9503) || 86.37) Ol. £ |) 93:3: | 98: 7-| 9825 | 94.56 Q5.9) | G6eu) | OGe a ite oa 97.7 
INonwhite. .=.----- Oe) | Sse 90.5) |) Ol. 39) 92) 5 | Oise 1945.0 94.3 | 94.0 | 91.9 | 96.2 | 95.3 96. 1 
and 17 years: 
Wihttes=.=- === == Gi at || GB.O || OLE | ane | 6 e* |) Web || eke 1 | 85.3 | 86.2 | 90.4 | 91.2 | 92.3 94. 4 
nonwhites. sel 6rb0 | le ON Waezn tae Tk 1 1 | 79.1 | 81.0 | 79.4 | 82.5 | 83.0 Shu2 Sie 2 88. 4 


1 Includes only boys living with one or both parents. 
2 Education of father, if present; otherwise, education of mother. 


Source: 1960 Census, vol. II, part 5A, table 5. 
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However, it is interesting to note further that the | However, differences in nonenrollment rates 
6 percentage points difference between Catholic race within the four levels of the socioecong 
and non-Catholic males is consistent with that (4 and cultural context of the home are particulg 
percentage points) between females, and simul- difficult to consider, given the small number 
taneously the difference (5 percentage points) be- Negroes in all but the non-Catholic non-wh 
tween Negro and white non-Catholic youths is collar families. There the difference of 5 q 
consistently found between males (4 points) and _—_ centage points, noted earlier, appears to have 


females (7 points). creased, for both sexes (3 percentage points), g 
In order to explore this Negro-white difference for males (1 percentage point) and females 

further, nonenrollment rates by parental occupa- _— percentage points). 

tion and religion jointly have been analyzed for In summary, there are differences in the edy 


both races and sexes (table 6.2.2). It can beseen tional opportunity (as reflected in nonenrollme 
that among the four joint categories of occupation rates) available to Negro and white adolescey 


and religion, the lowest nonenrollment rate (ap- and these differences exist irrespective of 
proximately 0 percent) was found for those 16- sex. However, there are also important diff 
and 17-year-olds from Catholic white-collar fami- ences in the educational opportunity available 


lies; the next lowest (4 percent) from non-Catholic adolescents from low-status and high-status fa 
white-collar families; and the next (9 percent) lies as well as from non-Catholic and Cathg 
from Catholic non-white-collar families. Further, families, and when racial differences are consider 
we can again see that differences by sex were small in conjunction with such differences in the sod 
within each of these categories of socioeconomic economic and cultural context of the home, th 
status in comparison with differences by race. tend to disappear. This suggests that Neen 
white differences in nonenrollment may be attri 


Table 6.2.1.—Enrollment status of persons 16 and 17 years old not in college, by sex, race, and religion, for the Unit 
States, October 1965 
[Numbers in thousands. Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000] 


Both sexes 
Enrollment status and religion Total 
White Negro White 
CATHOLIC 
Total not in college, 16 to 17 years________________ 1,795 1, 764 31 938 
Enrolled: 
IPMIVAversCHOOle <2 2 5c o see oe 438 433 5 207 
IPC DIC Ise HOO 22) oo ee ee be 1, 187 1, 168 19 646 
Not enrolled: 
High-school graduate________._...______- 60 60 0 32 
Non-high-school graduate________________ 110 103 7 53 
Nonenrollment rate 1.22. ... 2) 6 Gale 6 
NON-CATHOLIC 
Total not in college, 16 to 17 years________________ 4, 866 4,122 744 2, 063 
Enrolled: 
Private s0hoo). sou doenn da s8cn donee cc 150 129 21 74 
LeAnlolikoylavyo)l Sees eee Se 4,011 3, 420 591 rly 
Not enrolled: 
High-school graduate._____._____________ 134 123 11 34 
Non-high-school graduate.__.____________ 571 450 121 238 
Nonenrollment rate 4_..................... 12 lal 16 12 


1 Percent “Not enrolled non-high-school graduates” are of “Total not in college, 16 to 17 years.”’ 
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enrollment rate, occupation of household head, and religion 


‘lic, white collar: 


Total 


Total not in college, 16 to 17 years------------ 603 
Nonenrollment rate }_...----.--------------- (0) 
-Catholic, white collar: 

Total not in college, 16 to 17 years_----------- 1, 462 
Nenenrollment rate 1_..---------=--~-----=-+—- 4 
.olic, not white collar: 

Total not in college, 16 to 17 years------------ 1, 192 
Wonenrollment rate !__.._.------=----------- 9 
-Catholic, not white collar 

Total not in college, 16 to 17 years------------ 3, 404 
Wonenrollment rate 1___..-...---=---==---=--- 15 


6.2.2.—Nonenrollment rates of persons 16 and 17 years old, not in college, by sex, race, religion, and occupation 
of household head, for the United States, October 1965 


(Numbers in thousands. Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000] 


Both sexes Male Female 

White Negro White Negro White Negro 
597 6 329 3 268 3 
Os eres. <8 Osean OM tare Sos 
1, 420 42 752 28 668 14 
A | ae = Sala D4 | ae ses 3) | Sespreet 
1, 167 25 609 11 558 14 
to hel | = en ee IS J eee eee OM lx Seer 
3, 702 702 ily slit 330 1, 391 372 
14 17 16 17 14 ily? 


Percent “Not enrolled, non-high-school graduates’ are of “Total not in college, 16 to 17 years.”” 


J more to socioeconomic and cultural differences 
nonenrollment than to other factors. But 
re attempting to draw such an inference, it is 
sary to consider the possible effect of com- 
ity factors on nonenrollment rates. 
ne important characteristic of the community 
hich adolescents live is its population density. 
roximately one-half of the 6.7 million 16- and 
year-olds represented by the study lived in 
yanized areas (large cities and their surrounding 
yan fringe) and one-half in nonurbanized areas 
ble 6.2.3). For those living in urbanized areas, 
. nonenrollment rate was 8 percent; for those in 
nurbanized areas it was 12 percent. Nonenroll- 
mt is therefore related to the type of area in 
ich one lives. However, this difference of 
percentage points by type of area appears to be 
ected by the race of the adolescent, for among 
s whites the nonenrollment rate was 5 points 
yher in the nonurbanized areas than in the 
banized areas, but for the Negroes it was 1 point 
ryher in the urbanized areas than in the non- 
banized areas. 
Such an interaction between type of area and 
ce of adolescent is particularly noticeable for 
ales. For white males living in urbanized areas 
e nonenrollment rate was 6 percent, and for 
ose living in nonurbanized areas it was 13 
rcent—a difference of 7 percentage points in 
vor of the urbanized areas. For Negro males 
ying in urbanized areas the nonenrollment rate 
as 19 percent, and for those living in nonurban- 
ed areas it was only 12 percent—a difference of 


7 percentage points in favor of the nonurbanized 
areas. However, for the females this interaction 
does not appear to exist. In their case, for both 
whites and Negroes, higher nonenrollment rates 
were found in nonurbanized areas than in urban- 
ized areas, and in both areas the nonenrollment 
rate for Negroes was approximately 8 percentage 
points higher than that for whites. Thus, al- 
though nonenrollment rates in general are higher 
in nonurbanized areas than they are in urbanized 
areas, for Negro males just the opposite is the 
case—a higher nonenrollment rate was found in 
urbanized than in nonurbanized areas. 

In order to form a more comprehensive view of 
the effect of the 6 variables on nonenrollment, 
more specific rates than those discussed previously 
have been computed for each of the 64 subgroups 
formed by the joint classification of these 6 dichot- 
omous variables (table 6.2.4). However, since 
the number of 16- and 17-year-olds not in college 
can be very small in some of these classifications, © 
nonenrollment rates have not been reported when 
the base upon which they have been computed is 
less than 50,000, for in such cases the rates are 
subject to excessively large sampling errors. 
Although for 34 of the 64 classifications rates have 
not been obtained and comparisons cannot be 
made, some interesting patterns are revealed by 
an examination of the remaining 30 subgroups. 

Subgroups which are identical on every charac- 
teristic except race are compared first. In this 
way, the following question can be answered: 
When the effects of other characteristics are held 
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Table 6.2.3.—Enrollment status of persons 16 and 17 years old, not in college, by sex, race, and type of area, fop 
United States, October 1965 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Both sexes 
Enrollment status and type of area Total 
White Negro 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
Total not in college, 16 to 17 years________________ 3, 291 2, 846 445 
Enrolled: 
IPTIVALeLsSCH OOM ae 422s At ee ee 428 411 NZ 
Buplicrschool=: 3 ey.) ee Se Se ee 2, 498 2, 150 348 
Not enrolled: 
Higheschooligradudtes 2-22 5-) 25s) = eee 99 94 5 
Non-high-school graduate_______________- 266 191 75 
INonenrollment rated. -.2 22. eee 8 it 17 
NONMETROPOLITAN AREA 
Total not in college, 16 to 17 years________________ 3, 370 3, 040 330 
Enrolled: 
pnivate schools). ) sa we oee Ae oe Re 160 151 9 
[BublicgschOollae. 2252 -eere = See ee Ee ee 2,700 | 2, 488 262 
Not enrolled: 
High-school graduate___________________- 95 89 6 
Non-high-school graduate________________ 415 362 53 
Nonenrolimentmate ts: 2o25 es ee! =e 12 12 16 


1 Percent “Not enrolled, non-high-school graduates”’ are of ‘Total not in college, 16 to 17 years.”” 


constant, are there consistent racial differences in 
enrollment rates? Apparently the answer is no. 
Although there are only 12 of the subgroups con- 
taining a large enough base to permit comparison 
between races, for 3 of these paired subgroups 
(those classified as being (1) male or (2) female 
non-Catholic, non-white-collar located in urban- 
ized areas of the North and West, and (3) male, 
non-Catholic, non-white-collar, located in urban- 
ized areas of the South), the rate for Negroes was 
higher than for whites. For the other three 
(those classified as being (1) male or (2) female, 
non-Catholic, non-white-collar, located in non- 
urbanized areas of the South, and (3) female, 
non-Catholic, non-white-collar located in urban- 
ized areas of the South), the rate for whites was 
higher than that for Negroes. Clearly there is no 
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evidence within these data that the nonenrollment 
rate of either Negroes or whites was consistenth 
higher when the effects of other factors are take 
into account. 

With respect to region of residence, there ar 
10 subgroups which are identical in all othe 
characteristics. For 5 of the resulting 10 compari 
sons the nonenrollment rate was greater for ado 
lescents living in the North-West, while for 4 jus 
the opposite was the case (1 pair is tied). Thus, as 
in the case of race, there appears to be no com 
sistent difference in nonenrollment rates which 
can be attributed primarily to region of residence 
A similar conclusion must be drawn with respec 
to type of area (for in 6 of 13 possible comparisons 
higher nonenrollment rates were found in ut 
banized areas, but in the other 7, they were founé 


onurbanized areas) and sex (where 9 of 15 

arisons favor males and 6 favor females). 

t there are characteristics of adolescents on 
h consistent differences appear to exist. 
nty-four of the subgroups can be matched on 
haracteristics except the occupation of the 
sehold head, and for all 12 of the resulting 
parisons higher rates of nonenrollment were 
.d among adolescents from lower status homes. 
larly, 16 of the subgroups can be matched on 
haracteristics except Catholic or non-Catholic 
rion, and for 7 of the resulting 8 comparisons 
er rates of nonenrollment were found among 
non-Catholic adolescents. Thus, when the 
sible confounding effects of other variables are 
oved, it is not the personal characteristics of 
and 17-year-old adolescents (such as their sex 
race), nor those associated with their com- 
1ity, which consistently appear to relate to 
sions to leave school prior to graduation, but 
ier environmental factors. However, although 

of residence is not consistently related to 
rences in nonenrollment, two important com- 
sons bear special notice: Among those classifi- 
ons where reliable estimates are possible, the 
est nonenrollment rates in October 1965 were 
rved among Negroes in the urbanized areas of 

North and West, and among whites in the 
eeenized area of the South. 

_ Nonenrollment rates of 14- to 19- 
year-olds in October 1965 


n this section, the association of these factors 
h enrollment status is examined in somewhat 
re detail for a broader group of teenagers (14- 
19-year-olds) and an additional variable, 
guage spoken in the home, is considered. 
n addition to the change in the age group 
mined, the measure of nonenrollment in this 
tion differs slightly from that in the previous 
tion in that persons not enrolled in school and 
t high school graduates are shown here as a 
‘cent of all persons in the age group who have 
t graduated from high school Because of the 
ference in denominators for the nonenrollment 
es in this and the preceding section, the size 
the rates will be somewhat different but the 
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difference in nonenrollment among population 
groups should be portrayed similarly. 

Among youths 14 to 19 years old (table 6.3.1) 
the nonenrollment rate was lowest for Jews (1 
percent), higher for Protestants than Catholics 
(10 percent vs. 7 percent) and highest for those 
with no religious affiliation (16 percent). The 
rates were generally similar for the sexes, although 
the percentage of girls not enrolled tended to be 
slightly lower than for boys. 

On closer examination of the data, socioeconomic 
background is seen to be an important explanatory 
factor in accounting for the differences by religion. 
Among youths from white-collar families, non- 
enrollment rates varied from 0 percent for Jews to 
4 percent for Protestants. Only 3 percent of 
youths with no religious affiliation and from white- 
collar backgrounds were not enrolled. Among 
youths from lower-status families, nonenrollment 
rates were higher and differences between religious 
groups remained sharp. The lowest rate was 
still for Jews (3 percent), it was higher for Prot- 
estants than Catholics (12 percent vs. 10 percent), 
and it was highest for those with no religious 
affiliation (23 percent). Thus, while the direction 
of religious differences was the same regardless 
of the socioeconomic background of the youth, 
among all religious groups nonenrollment was 
substantially a lower-status phenomenon. 

Religious differences in nonenrollment were not 
a function of the racial composition of religious 
groups. While whites had lower rates than 
Negroes among both Protestants and Catholics, 
the Protestant-Catholic difference in nonenroll- 
ment was found among whites as well as Negroes. 
The rate for Protestant Negroes, however, was 
especially high. 

Nonenrollment rates of teenagers were not 
significantly different between those who used only 
English in the home and those from homes in 
which another language was spoken sometimes 
(8 percent vs. 9 percent in table 6.3.2.). The 
nonenrollment rate was exceptionally high, how- 
ever, for youths from homes where a language 
other than English was the principal language 
spoken in the home (20 percent). This distine- 
tion could be observed for boys and girls in both 
white-collar and nonwhite-collar families. 
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Table 6.2.4.—Nonenrollment rates of persons 16 and 17 years old, not in college 


{Numbers in thousands. 


Male Female 
Religion, occupation of no ee type of area, and region White Negro White 
Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Total 
CATHOLIC 
White collar: 
Urbanized area: 
INionbnvandsWieste. 22.55 228 Be es 174 0 pai ee aes eR 146 1 1 
Sort te ee ee aa SS es ee ee Se AG al a oA dn (Aa Seed Psi |e, See ee 2 
Nonurbanized area: 
INonthrande West< 2. 22 sees ee 90 Ya | esa ea [Po ioe eae 85 Q |_..-.4 am 
Southern 8e= sees se Se. Fe eee LO ig |x eae sae Ee OMS. 22-2422 a 
Not white collar: 
Urbanized area: 
INOnineAnN GUWiGSbeca = Soe ee ee 337 6 1 ee eee 306 9 6 
RS OUNU Dc set Sete ete ee er ge OMe es (ag ee De PAT a eee 4 
Nonurbanized area: 
INorthrandsWiestso_ =i. Rea eee arr Ss 195 ORs 22 eee 185 6 
SOUUGae os bere Sdn FR ee ee es Bi eee ee 2}; See oe’ Ally | es heers See. 4 
NON-CATHOLIC 
White collar: 
Urbanized area: 
NorthvandMyWestias. Sees. See - age. 324 4 Die Sos] 254 3 3 
PS OLIU igre ee ie re PEE eg 116 2 Ihe Pee ae 73 3 5 
Nonurbanized area: 
INiorineanGeWesta see se. eee ee 193 ih erm |e 208 2 4 
SOU == eee eee a eee oe eee ae 119 6 5 | apa 133 7 2 
Not white collar: 
Urbanized area: 
INontiean ds West... <2 be Se sess 8 5! 402 13 113 23 358 6 141 
SOU meee ee ee SEA St 9a ee Fy 93 10 71 7/ 123 30 64 
Nonurbanized area: 
INompbyand. West... =. ==) = 439 il LOM fees 514 10 21 
SOUphes. “eee ae es eee ee OVC 25 136 14 396 20 146 


Table 6.3.1.—Nonenrollment of persons 14 to 19 years old, by sex, religion, race, and occupation of household hea 


Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000] 


for the United States, October 1965 


[Figures in cells refer to percent of non-high-school graduates who are not enrolled in school. Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000] 


Sex and occupation of household head Motel lL) 

Total 

Bothisexes (total) 22-22 2....02-.. We 10 
Miniter collars. 2 ee 5 4 
Notwhite collars. 22... 9222-2 16 12 
Malon(totales.--. 2oes85... 2228.2 12 11 
Winite collar 2-222 228 4 5 
Not white collar__.___________ 15 14 
Hemale (total) .....2-c2ccece sce 13 9 
Wiktitecollav.. 3. 2 262225225 5 3 
Not white collar_____________ 16 11 


1 Includes persons not reporting religion. 
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Protestant Roman Catholic 
ns Jewish Other 
religion 
White Negro Total White Negro 

9 15 di 7 8 1 8 

4 15 2 BD. || see ae 0 3 

12 15 10 10 ial 3 9 

tlt 14 8 ip | eer ee 0 9 
O}\|-eeeees 2 Pig eee te 0 3 

14 15 11 EL os Fae, See Fo oe 12 

7 16 6 6 7 ul 6 

Pl eee 1 iL | be rs 0 a 

9 15 8 So ewer te hal | eos ee 7 


No- 
religion 


ex and occupation of household head Total 1 English only 
language 

RESBHE (LOLA) Lo ocecacasue eae 12 8 
PCO sees ae as coe 5 3 
Miatawiite collar=...-..-=--.._- 16 11 
) Hit pee ee ee ee 12 10 
Wanton COllan = a-—- 32 seen eee 4 4 
Neewihite collar: -.-.=-.u------ 15 13 
RMTOURN) Se ee Se See eee 13 a 
Vi itiGh 1 ec ea 5 2 
Mmmwnite collar... --...--.-.-= 16 9 


Total 


6.3.2.—Nonenrollment of persons 14 to 19 years old, by sex, language spoken in the home, and occupation of 
household head, for the United States, October 1965 


{Figures in cells refer to percent of non-high-school graduates who are not enrolled in school. Percent not shown where base is less than 50,000) 


Other language spoken 


Most of the time Some of the time 


Includes a small percentage of persons not reporting languages spoken in home. 


20 9 

i il 

22 12 

19 11 

See gee nea 1 
19 14 

22 6 

4 1 

25 8 
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7.0 Case Studies of School Integration 


GAC Oi, akiorieaehnOie sano eee ee 


Performance of minority group children__---_-_-_ 


Compliance in a small community____-___---_- 


A voluntary transfer plan for racial balance in elementary school__-------__-------__+______-______= os 
Weseprezation and redistricting at the jumior high schoolleveles.—- 2222-2 = 2) oe 25 = se) ee 
AU plan tormracialibalancest the high schoolileveles =.= = sme a8 ee ee ee ee ee 


Segregation at a vocational school__-________- 
Relation of a university to school desegregation 


Case studies of school integration 


| of the case histories that follow are excerpted 
extensive reports on individual cities and 
nunities prepared by lawyers, educators, and 
logists for this survey. In each case they 
ised here not to indicate the overall state of 
rs with regard to school desegregation in a 
munity, but to illuminate a particular problem 
olution within the school system of the com- 
‘ity that is typical of similar situations else- 
e and hence they might be useful as a ouide. 
intent has therefore been not to evaluate a 
ific city or school, but to illustrate, by concrete 
ple, some of the more general problems that 
sands of other areas are encountering in their 
mpts to adjust to a new era of school 
seregation. 


Lack of information 


n certain communities, the lack of information 
to the number of children of minority groups 
| of minority group teachers, their location and 
bility, has made assessment of the equality of 
cation difficult. In one city, for example, after 
ee transfer plan was initiated, no records as to 
e of students were kept, thereby making any 
Juation of the procedure subjective only. 
perintendents, principals, and school boards 
netimes respond by declaring racial records 
mselves to be a mark of discrimination. 

A narrative of “the racial headcount problem” 
d the response to the search for a solution comes 
m the report on San Francisco: 

\t least on the surface, it would appear that if one is 
erested in combatting racial imbalance, the way to 
rin is to find out its extent. Most cities interested in 
. problem have long since done this, and though there 
a jurisprudence that the Government should remain 
or-blind in all its activities, most lawyers would proba- 
- not apply this to purely informational programs. At 
s very least, everyone would admit that had the Census 
eau remained color-blind, the problem of planning to 
juce de facto segregation would be a great deal more 
ficult than it is. 


7.0 Case Studies of School Integration 


Probably the first discussion of a racial head- 
count in San Francisco took place at the board of 
education meeting of March 6, 1962, when the 
superintendent presented the first installment of 
his report on de facto segregation. Although he 
conceded that the superimposition of the census 
data on the school districting map was not as 
accurate as a headcount in the schools, he stated, 
“T have felt that this is generally enough to give 
the board an idea of its racial distribution.” 
The superintendent went on to point out that if the 
the board wanted more specific information than 
he had given, the board would have to order him to 
undertake a racial census. The school system did 
not keep any figures on the racial makeup of the 
school, and the superintendent felt that teachers 
did not think of children in terms of race; “. . . 
this is the reason that I am most hesitant, per- 
sonally, to go out and make a count of youngsters 
in the schools on the basis of race.” The board 
president took issue with the superintendent, indi- 
cating that, ‘1 think that in some cases it would be 
well in research” to take a racial census. Nothing 
further, however, was decided on the issue at this 
meeting and the issue remained dormant for some 
time. 

With the exception of some inconclusive dis- 
cussions at one of the ad hoc committee meetings, 
more than 2 full years passed before any serious 
consideration was given to the possibility of a 
racial headcount in the schools. During that 
period dozens of requests had been made to the 
administration, but the authorities flatly refused to 
collect data on the racial composition of any 
school. Then at the board meeting of April 7, 
1964, the superintendent gave his first full state- 
ment on the issue: 

I would recall that this board has never adopted the 
policy of having a racial count in the schools ... In 
none of these cities in which there has been a racial count 
has there been any indication that this retarded the move- 

ment of white people from those cities into the suburban 
areas . . . Just as soon as that count has come in there are 


people in that community, in that particular school, be- 
cause of its count, they think it’s downgraded school, and 
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therefore they better move their children out of it. Now, 
that is what has happened. I have the same idea about 
de facto segregation as you people. I don’t like de facto 
segregation in the school. I donot like it, but two wrongs 
cannot bring about a right in the particular situation that 
we are talking about. Now, if this board ever asked that 
the race be counted in the schools, we’ll make the count, 
but teachers do not think in terms of race of children. 
Somebody else is asking the teacher to think in terms of 
race, and if some count was made, I would hate for the 
teacher to have to determine what race the children are. 
I would rather go to the parent to ask because the teachers, 
up to this time, have never had to think about what race 
the child is. 


In answer to him, a representative of the 
NAACP described the problems that his organi- 
zation had had in making a headcount: 

Let me tell you the problems of doing it without the 
schools doing it. If you go in the school, in to the principal 
and say, “I’m chairman of the Education Committee of 
the NAACP. I want to make a count of how many Negro 
children you have in the school.’”’ You reach opposition. 
If you stand outside and say, “I want to have a counter 
and count how many are going in the school,” you are 
always in danger of the molest laws, and I have been told 
this by people of the school board, so this is nothing I’m 
making up. 

At the next board meeting, on April 21, 1964, 
the discussion was continued with more intensity. 
A representative of CORE began by demanding a 
racial headcount on the ground that “we can play 
forever the numbers game” but it was apparent 
that with the single exception of the board presi- 
dent, the board was prepared unanimously to side 
with the superintendent against any racial census. 
Nonetheless, the board was beginning to come 
around. When the education chairman of the 
local NAACP chapter was advocating the racial 
census, a member of the board asked, 

Let us assume now that we know, for example, that 
Benjamin Franklin School has among its student body 


90 percent Negro children . . . now that we have estab- 
lished this what then is the next step? 


The NAACP education chairman answered: 


We always have to establish what the racial composition 
is of the other high schools and then perhaps if we are 
thinking in terms of districting, to reduce this balance, we 
can reduce the feeder schools perhaps, but we don’t do it 
until we first know where our kids are. 


The board member replied: 


Well, you see realistically there are two things we can do. 
We can remain silent and not meet each other in this issue 
in terms of communication, or we can explore it with each 
other. 


In response to a query, “‘What do you think we 
would receive in the way of answers from our 
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citizens if one day a child brought home a g 
tionnaire and the parent was supposed to sign 
point out the origin of the child?” the NAg 


been suggested.” Then the board president joj 
the discussion. 
Well, I did suggest that that might be an honest we 
determine a racial count. I don’t know what right 
might have from the lega. aspect of it to count child e7 
race and to do it behind the backs of the parents wit} 
asking the parents if they wanted it done. 


The NAACP chairman, who had thought 
had heard all the arguments against a racial he 
count, was taken aback at this. He declay 
however, that 
You are dealing with a social reality which you are wil 
to act on, on the one hand, but unwilling to obserye 
the other. Now when you talk of an honest way to act 
like to know what’s so honest about sending a questi 
naire on what race you are. Where’s this extra honesty 

Then another argument was thrown up—th 
the racial population of the city changes so mu 
that frequent headcounts would be necessa 
The NAACP chairman denied this, admitti 
though that, “I do think it would require 
occasional recounting, but it is to be hoped” th 
this would not be necessary too often. In answ 
to a question of one of the board members, “Hi 
do you go about taking a racial census?’ 
NAACP chairman answered sharply, “Sir, y 
sort of look at them and you put marks on pieces 
paper.” He further explained, 
You know you really don’t miss much if you make a m 
take with one or two kids and if you don’t know you jt 
take a guess and whichever you think he is the chs 
are you'll be right because that’s the way he’s bei 
treated, and I think the racial census will be pretty 4 
curate. 

The board president then asked whether | 
advocated asking the child, and the NAAC 
chairman stated, ‘‘No, I would simply take a lot 
and put a mark on a piece of paper.” Anothi 
member of the board then chimed in, ‘Variatiol 
of a few children would be unimportant, you cow 
drive by during the recess period and estimal 
within 2 or 3 percent what the composition of th 
school is.” The NAACP chairman, however, 
that this was likely to be inaccurate, very til 
consuming, and lead to a “lot of hysterical stories 
A board member then took up this objection. 
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Now, your opinion is that we cannot accomplish thi 
purpose without having an actual count, and the pol 


have made, and I know two cities in the East that 
quit counting because after they started, the minority 
became larger in the city. 
he shifted to what he later asserted was his 
objection to the racial census—that it would 
away white parents. 
ey have stopped counting because they think that 
‘are advertising something; and, that’s what I have 
afraid of in this city, to publicize the makeup in the 
51. If a school has too much of a minority group in it, 
. people think it isn’t too desirable an education. 
f you advertise to the public in general these schools 
do have such a makeup, I feel that we are as I said 
y first report, branding those schools. I wouldn’t be 
erned here tonight talking to you about this unless 
were trying to correct such schools; and therefore, we 
rtise them, and we have more people trying to get out 
1e neighborhoods because they think they haven’t a 
school situation; and many of those school situations 
ot be corrected in this city unless you bus children 
lan and move whites out of some neighborhoods, and 
roes out of others, and exchange them. 
1 view of the superintendent’s position not only 
evealing but also (as he had argued earlier) on 
ng a racial census, it came as some surprise 
than 2 months later at the board meeting of 
e 16, 1964, when it was reported that— 
rking estimate of the racial makeup (of all schools) 
ailable to the human relations office through the 
ions because of the close contact which is maintained 
een the central office and field administrators. 
n other words the racial census had already 
n taken and ncw the only question was whether 
board would permit it to be made public. 
vin the time lag was significant. Repeatedly, 
administration was asked without result for 
a on the racial makeup of the schools, until 
ly on February 9, 1965, a representative of the 
iid'ng Trades Unions and the San Francisco 
ual Opportunity for Minorities in Apprentice- 
D organization pointed out to the board that— 
Je must know in order to function properly the exact 
iber of minority people that are in apprenticeship * * * 
have been given to understand that the San Francisco 
ol district does have this information * * * and 
hough we have) written and * * * got a very polite 
wer, it wasn’t very informative so far as the information 
sought was concerned. 
't turned out, however, that the superintendent 
1 no objection in principle to the divulgence of 
s information. His problem was merely that 
. racial census did not include the apprentice- 
p classes and therefore he asserted, ‘‘I suppose 
1 could find it out if you visit, as long as you 
In’t line them up and disturb the class and that 
t of thing.” 


Two months later on April 13, 1965, the 
superintendent appeared before the board to 
request that he be permitted to cooperate with a 
pending investigation of the San Francisco school 
system by the California Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission which was moving in response 
to allegations of discrimination against Negro 
teachers, and with the employment committee of 
the Mayor’s Human Rights Commission which 
was taking a survey of all public employees in the 
city to determine whether minority groups were 
fairly represented in employment. This time no 
objection to “thinking in terms of race” was raised 
and the superintendent without discussion was 
given the permission he requested. 

On August 3, 1965, the superintendent finally 
yielded and asked the board for permission to make 
public the administration’s racial headcount of 
students. The board was now involved in several 
different investigations including two separate 
ones under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, one under title VI of the Civil Rights Act, 
in response to an NAACP complaint and one 
under title [V—this report, and more were taking 
shape. It had become apparent to the superin- 
tendent that, whatever his feelings about the 
desirability of making public such a headcount, it 
would sooner or later be published. Accordingly, 
he stated— 

Now that the board’s racial policy has been in effect 2 
years, and implications are numerous that more could have 
been done to integrate pupils racially among the various 
schools, it is apparent that the position and procedures of 
the San Francisco Unified School District in this matter 
cannot be fully appreciated without general public knowl- 
edge of the integration that exists within the respective 
schools. 


Consequently, the superintendent recommended 
the following resolution for the board’s consider- 
ation : 

Resolved, That the superintendent publicly issue a 


racial census of the student body of the San Francisco 
Unified School District, school by school. 


7.2 Performance of minority group 
children 


One of the real handicaps to an effective assess- 
ment of equality of education for children of 
minority groups is the fact that few communities 
have given systematic testing and fewer still have 
evaluated the academic performance and atti- 
tudes of these children toward education. Yet, 
quality of education is to be estimated as much by 
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its consequences as by the records of the age of 
buildings and data on faculty-student ratio. 
A guide to cities now planning such assessment is 
a pupil profile conducted in Evanston, Illinois: 
In 1964, the Director of Research and Testing 
for District 65 gathered and analyzed data on 
“ability” and “achievement” for 136 Negro 
children who had been in continuous attendance 
at either Central, Dewey, Foster, or Noyes 
School through the primary years. A group of 
132 white children in continuous attendance for 
the same period at two white primary schools 
was compared. Seven different measures from 
kindergarten through seventh grade were corre- 
lated and combined by reducing all measures to 
stanines. The .theoretical normal expectation 
for the Evanston public school population as a 
whole would be as follows: 4 percent at 1 (low); 
7 percent at 2; 12 percent at 3; 17 percent at 4; 
20 percent at 5; 17 percent at 6; 12 percent at 7; 
7 percent at 8; 4 percent at 9 (high). This is 
equivalent to the normal bell shaped curve. 
The actual results for the two populations 
studied differ in the following fashion: 


Score 
(Stanine) 


Re wew PP Om 700 0 


In 1965 he compiled test data on District 
children from tests administered 
kindergarten, first, and second grades. 
table below shows the number of “Poor Risk 
and “Low Normals” on the Metropolitan Rea¢ 
ness Test given in May 1964 to the District 6 
“Poor Risk’ is 
“chances of failure high under ordinary instru 


Kindergartners. 


Theoretically Actual percent | Actual peroa 
expected percent of scores of scores froy 
in Stanine from Negroes non-Negroae 

4 1 D 

7 1 i. 

12 4 15 

17 5 19 

20 12 25 

17 19 18 

12 23 9 

22 4 

13 1 
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tional conditions. 


Metropolitan readiness test, May 1964. 
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School kindergarten 
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OS ie Tee meee ere, Ss ee So 2 141 
igiy Cie eee eee SLY 2 15453 
LUV) ha Se ae © eS oe oe 90 
lnmicolmwO0deas. 28 ss o.8) e 70 
Vin orev se eerie. ts sae ee 49 
IOV CR repeats ene oe Non eat eee 72 
Oa kiOnere wake eee 135 
Orrin gO er ee 2 ee es 61 
HIM DerE gee aon oe ee 57 
Witwer t< ae eeeee c pe ae e 72 
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Willard. -sen eee ne ee 88 
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is essential.” A score below 33 out of 66 
ct on the readiness section and below 5 out 
on the number readiness section is the opera- 
1 definition of “Poor Risks.” ‘Low 
nals” is described as “likely to have difficulty 
‘st grade work. Should be assigned to slow 
on and given more individualized help.” 
ore of 33-46 on reading readiness and 5-9 on 
ber readiness places the child in this category. 
1e five integrated or Negro schools equal or 
sd the average number of ‘Poor Risks’’ and 
v Normals” for the total population in all but 
cases. The 11 white schools are equal to or 
than the average in all but 3 cases. Note that 
otal number of students who are either “Poor 
s” or “Low Normals” cannot be determined 


without further information as to how many 
individuals fell into those categories on both the 
reading and number tests. 

In April and May of 1964 the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and the Stanford Achievement 
Test were administered to all first and second 
graders, respectively. The results by school from 
one part of each of these testings are set forth 
below. The data indicate which students are in 
greatest need of “special attention.’”’ The selec- 
tion by the test developer of a grade indicating 
such need is obviously arbitrary. The same 
second graders were given IQ tests in the fall of 
1963. The number and percent scoring at or 
below 85 IQ or receiving an “unreliable” IQ for 
each school also is noted. 


Ist grade, Metropolitan Achievement, 2d grade, Stanford test work study skill, 
reading comprehension, 1964 1964 2d grade, IQ scores 
School 85 or lower 19 
percent 

Number tested Percent needing Number tested Percent needing 

special attention special attention 
il. Soe ee eee re 39 2.6 52 11.5 13.5 
co hl ee ee teer eer 74 De Te 66 Ts 340 
G0. ee ee 65 4.6 74 1.4 2.7 
|) noe oe eS ee a 94 5.3 94 10.6 13.8 
eee = (Ses Se a eee SY 153 9.1 138 i 17.4 

pe te Bee ee See a eS 61 0 41 0 0 
S10) 2 owen ae eee oe Seen eee 91 3. 90 oak 3.3 
MROOU ME a= ee eee ee wl 0 76 4.0 2.6 
th. Se ee ae 53 3.8 51 3.9 3.9 
NN ee ce ene ee ae 45 0 40 2.5 10.0 
(Gif soe ere ees 121 lic 7 116 NZ ag 
CoV Oy0L Ge SEE ee pene me eerie Se eee 51 1.9 48 0 0 

[pict [ROCESS eee ee 66 0 78 0 1.3 
ee, ee 62 0 66 1S 1.5 
RING UOMM Se en eo ee a 81 7.4 73 0 4.1 
(0) 2s Se ea ee ieee ee 79 2.5 83 3.6 4 
Mopalt- 326222 SSS Sse SSS 1, 206 3.4 1, 186 3.5 bad 


‘he data in the table largely confirm the ex- 
tations for each school arising from the readi- 
; tests. In nearly all, but not all, cases the 
rated and Negro school scores demonstrate 
reater than average need for special attention. 
is interesting that, while Foster School had 
re low IQ’s in second grade than Dewey, it had 
maller percent needing special attention to 
-d study skills. The opposite was true for the 
ding comprehension test the previous year. 
s even more interesting that the Foster second 
ders have fewer IQ’s 85 or below than in the 
ional population, the norm for which is 20 
cent. 


The difference in performance potential of Dis- 
trict 65 Negro and white children which is in- 
ferable from this kind of early warning data is 
confirmed with a vengeance by a profile of 60 
white and 60 Negro seniors at Evanston Township 
High School which is presented in full in the com- 
panion study of the high school district. One 
item of information from that study will suffice 
for the moment to make the point. The 60 white 
students randomly selected had enrolled in a total 
of 238 honors courses in the high school. A total 
of 1 Negro student of the 60 studied had enrolled 
in a total of 1 honors course. Most of these 
children of both races had always been students 
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in District 65 schools. The relationship of these 
honors statistics either to race or to the quality 
of education in the integrated and Negro ele- 
mentary schools is, of course, problematical. It 
is a crucial fact that the Negro in Evanston as 
elsewhere has more than a color problem. While 
he may enjoy a lower middle class status on the 
basis of national income he is still far down the 
socioeconomic ladder in Evanston. 

This matter of status perception and attitude 
is, of course, risky to quantify. Some efforts in 
this direction have been made in District 65. 
The results are of marginal value but at least 
deserve reporting. In 1964 a pair of Northwest- 
ern graduate students, at the request of the 
specially appointed Citizens Committee on Inter- 
Cultural Relations, undertook an attitude survey 
at the sixth-grade level. Questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to 1,021 sixth-grade students seeking 
their educational aspirations, opinions about 
school, and attitudes toward intercultural rela- 
tions. Responses were correlated with socio- 
economic status and with race. Social status of 
each child was based upon a standard index of 
parents’ education and occupation. Of the Negro 
children 84 percent were low status; of the white 
children 15 percent. The social level of each 
school as a whole thus is closely wedded to the 
racial composition of the student body. The 
Dewey and Foster sixth graders formed a distinct 
group at one level and so on up to the all-white 
schools at the high status end. For most ques- 
tions, but not all, the differences in responses 
were relatively small between social levels and 
between Negro and white. 

The low status Negro and white both showed 
greater identification with teachers than either 
high status white or Negro whose identification 
with parent or friend was relatively higher. All, 
however, identified most strongly with parents. 
Practically all students said it was important to 
their parents and themselves that they receive 
good marks. The Negro child, however, spoke 
less frequently with his parents about school. 
Both high and low status Negroes felt greater 
adverse pressure from peers on the student who 
receives high marks. They also placed a higher 
value on athletics and other nonacademic aspects 
of school life than whites. Fewer Negroes at both 
social levels thought their school better than 
others in the city (about 37 percent) than did 
whites (about 56 percent). Few, however (about 
4 percent), felt’ their school was not up to the 
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average. No substantial difference appeareg 
responses to the question “(How much of the 
do you really like to go to school?” All gro 
fell between 84-88 percent in answering y 
than half the time.” High status whites 9 


to make a good living, but low status whites g 
Negroes (84 percent and 81 percent, respectiyg 
were close behind. However, in predicting kg, 
far they would go in school only 64 percent 
high status and 73 percent of low status Negr 
thought they would get past high school. , 
other hand, 92 percent of high status and 
percent of low status whites expected to att 
beyond high school. In all groups more stude 
said they would like to go beyond high sch 
than actually expected to do so. On the quest 
whether “‘. . . it’s a good idea for kids of all ra 
and backgrounds to go to school together” 
5 percent in each group answered ‘no” 
for the high status Negro, 8 percent of wh 
sald “ 

The Research and Testing Department of D 
trict 65 also prepared a study in 1964 of absente 
ism. Its general findings are of some intere 
Negro children in integrated schools were fou 
to have lower rates of absenteeism than eith 
segregated white or Negro groups. Of the thr 
groups the absenteeism among segregated wht 
children was highest. Unfortunately no da 
were obtained on white attendance in integrat 
schools. One ancillary finding in the absenteeis 
study appears interesting and significant. T 
Negro child in District 65 is more likely to st 
in the school system and in an individual sche 
than his white counterpart. The problem 
rapid turnover with all of its educational rami 
cations is not a major concern in District 65. 

Finally, a word should be said of the proble 
of discipline. Is there any indication of a diffe 
ential among the schools of disruptive antisod 
behavior by students? The principal of ea 
school was asked by the reporter to comment: 
writing. It is difficult to find a pattern in 
answers. In most schools—Negro, white, @ 
integrated—no problem of any magnitude is @ 
ported. The all-Negro school in former yea 
went through a period of window breaking DI 
now has no significant problem. Only one of th 
integrated elementary schools reports increasif 
difficulty during the past 5 years. One junit 
high school has kept a rough statistical coul 


10 years which indicates a significantly 
r rate of antisocial behavior by the Negro 
en. This source and others suggest that the 
girls are very frequently the offender. 
this, however, it must be made very clear 
what disciplinary problems exist are of such 
or nature that to devote this paragraph to 
_has almost inevitably involved their exag- 
jon. The armed assault, the malicious 
uction of property, and the necessity for 
lsion from school are almost unknown in the 
ict. 


Compliance in a_e small 


munity 


com- 


any large metropolitan areas north and south 
noving toward resegregation despite attempts 
chool boards and city administrations to re- 
e the trend. Racial housing concentration in 
» cities has reinforced neighborhood school 
rns of racial isolation while, at the same time, 
white families have moved to the suburbs 
other families have taken their children out 
e public school system, enrolling them in- 
in private and parochial schools. Small 
s and medium-sized areas, north and south, 
he other hand, are to some extent desegre- 
ng their schools. 
1 the Deep South, where there has been total 
ol segregation for generations, there are signs 
ompliance within a number of school systems. 
emphasis on open enrollment and freedom of 
ice plans, however, has tended to lead to token 
iment of Negroes in previously white schools. 
chool systems integrated at some grade levels 
not at others, the choice of high school grades 
er than elementary grades has tended further 
ut down on the number of Negroes choosing 
ransfer because of the reluctance to take extra 
s close to graduation. 
‘he move toward compliance is described in 
report of one small Mississippi town, name 
ruised: 
he time has come for foot-dragging public school boards 
move with celerity toward desegregation. . . . The 
has become: The later the start, the shorter the time 
wed for transition. (Judge J. Minor Wisdom, U.S. 
rt of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, June 30, 1965, 
kson, Mississippi.) ; 
[here is no doubt that legal intervention has 
n crucial for the token desegregation that has 
urred in Mississippi so far. However, the 
te’s school districts have taken two quite differ- 


ent positions with respect to the educational pro- 
visions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. One position 
involves waiting for an actual court order, whether 
out of defiance, out of inertia, or out of fear of local 
white reprisals. Needless to say, this position 
has been the most common in Mississippi. Some 
school systems are still waiting; others, like Bayou 
County, have fallen victim to the courts, un- 
prepared and at a late date. But a second posi- 
tion is quite different. A few school systems 
decided to act out of anticipation rather than 
forced reaction. River City was one of these. 

As early as February 1965, the River City 
School Board made it known that it was volun- 
tarily preparing a desegregation plan to submit to 
the U.S. Office of Education. A school board 
member explained the decision this way: 


Sure we could have postponed desegregation for a while. 
But it wouldn’t have been for long, and besides, this would 
have meant cutting ourselves off from Federal funds. 
These funds can make the difference between a poor school 
system and a good one. We have a long-standing com- 
mitment to good schools that we are not about to back 
down on. There was, of course, disgruntlement with the 
decision. But there was also support. The town’s daily 
newspaper backed the decision, and so did the student 
newspaper of the local white high school: 


“(This decision) was @ significant step forward in better 
race relations. ... The test to the maturity of River 
City High School’s student body will come when and if the 
school is integrated. We must show the general public 
that River City will not submit to disorder and chaos but 
will set the example for the rest of Mississippi.” 


Yet, it was one thing to decide to submit a 
plan and quite another to prepare the plan itself. 
The details were subject to extensive debate 
among the school board members as well as within 
the community at large. Four Negroes were 
asked to meet with the board, and they argued 
that total integration would be just as easily 
accomplished as any more gradual process, in- | 
cluding a grade-a-year plan. The board found 
the logic elusive. Ultimately in May, it sub- 
mitted a plan which even fell short of the Office 
of Educations requirement that four grades be 
desegregated in the fall. The board hoped that 
desegregating the first and second grades alone 
would suffice for the first year; it set a target of 5 
years for the full desegregation of all 12 grades. 
The reasoning was that the racial situation in Mis- 
sissippi constituted extenuating circumstances or 
that precipitous action might produce violence 
and wholesale disruption. The reasoning was 
applauded by the local newspaper. An editorial 
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argued that the proposal was wisely cautious but 
represented a courageous move forward: 

This is no time for the faint of heart to sit on a Deep 
Southern school board. Nor is it time for those who still 
believe that a shrill bellow of defiance from this section of 
the Nation is sufficient to bring the Federal walls tumbling 
down. 

In any event, the board went ahead to im- 
plement the proposal before the Office of Education 
made its decision. The mechanism for first- 
and second-grade desegregation was to be ‘free- 
dom of choice.”’ That is, every first- and second- 
grade student in the city was allowed his choice 
of any elementary school in the city—whether 
formerly all-white or all-Negro. Two days were 
set aside for registration during the last of May. 
The school officials held their breaths. Would 
the registration itself provoke racial incidents? 
Would there be an avalanche of Negro applica- 
tions to white schools, thus provoking later white 
recriminations? Would the new distribution of 
students—both white and Negro—upset planning 
for the forthcoming year in terms of budget, 
teacher placement, and equipment allocation? 
The answer was “‘no”’ to all three anxieties. 

The registration went “smoothly” and “effi- 
ciently,” according to all concerned. A local 
Negro leader reported several phone calls from 
whites who warned of trouble if the Negroes 
should completely abandon their former schools, 
but no more was heard and the scene itself was 
without incident. This was partly because of a 
chief of police who restricted the area to parents, 
pupils, and officials alone. It was partly because 
Negro applications to white schools were far fewer 
than many had expected; the feared avalanche was 
at most a trickle. River City’s first hesitant but 
voluntary step in the direction of desegregation 
was gratifying to its white leadership. The 
absence of trouble in May augered well for the 
following September. 

But it was indeed “‘a long, long time from May to 
September.” Feedback was far from reassuring 
concerning Federal acceptance of the two-grade 
plan already in effect. Warnings were given teeth 
inlate June. Then a decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit ordered the Jackson, 
Mississippi schools to conform to the full letter of 
the Federal Office of Education’s requirements for 
1965-66, that is, to desegregate 4 grades by the 
fall of 1965 and to complete full desegregation in 
all 12 grades by the fall of 1967. This was far less 
deliberate speed than River City’s voluntary plan 
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had intended. Nevertheless, under Title Jj 
the Civil Rights Act, it was clear that the Qo, 
decision could be quickly extended to River ¢ 
on the initiative of the Justice Department a] 
Delaying tactics were no longer feasible. Ag 
President of the School Board pointed out: 

The crucial clause of the Civil Rights Act had nothin, 
do with Title VI and eligibility for Federal funds. Ing 
it was Title IV under which the Attorney General } ims 
could initiate legal action in a hurry to force complign 
The precedent established in Jackson was found to res 
us in a matter of months. It would be foolish for y 
ignore the handwriting on the wall. Why not read it, 
accept the Federal funds to be had in the bargain? 
The real choice is whether we’re going to obey the law w 
Federal aid or obey the law without Federal aid. 

At this point, the school board withdrew its ear 
proposal and submitted an extended version th 
was in full agreement with the requirements 
both the Office of Education and the court de 
sion. In addition to the first and 2d grades of 
elementary school, desegregation was extended 
the 7th and 12th grades, that is, one grade in bo 
the junior high school and the senior high scho 
Why these particular grades? River City’s Supe 
intendent of Schools explained it this way: 

As long as we’re going to desegrate, we felt that we shor 
do it right. It seems only fair to give the Negro 12 
graders a chance at desegration during their last year int 
system. It also seemed fair to expose junior high school 
to desegregation because they’re going to find out about 
sooner or later, and it might as well be sooner. We stu 
with the desegregation of the first and second grade becat 
we had already registered them back in the spring. E 
sides what do the little kids know about white and blae 
We have thought all along that the elementary sche 
would be the easiest. 

Now it is certainly true that the school admin 
tration avoided the strategy of grouping the “W 
desirables” in one or two grades or schools whé 
they could be isolated from the white remaind 
and ruled with an especially heavy hand; it 
even true that seating within classrooms was dol 
alphabetically or otherwise to prevent rac 
clustering. On the other hand, in all of this # 
local school officials may claim too much credit f 
merely complying with the Office of Education 
requirements. Thus: 

Desegregation will be extended to at least four grad 
for the 1965-66 school year; the grades covered must 1 
clude the first and any other lower grade, the first al 
last high school grades, and the lowest grade of junior hi 
where schools are so organized. .. . 

With only one exception, River City’s deseg? 
gation conformed to these unequivocal demand 


desegregation of grades 1, 7, and 12 is clearly 
lated. Since River City has no public 
rgarten, it was not obliged to integrate “any 
lower grade”’ below the first. Note, however, 
River City did not desegregate the 10th grade 
irst year of high school), but chose instead 
second. This was largely because it had 
dy conducted freedom of choice registration 
he second grade and was committed. Here is 
of several instances in which River City took 
ntage of a later clause in the Office of Educa- 
guidelines, indicating that a different pattern 
segregation will be acceptable in ‘exceptional 
3 123 
eanwhile, the choice of grades 1, 2, 7, and 
seemed reasonable enough to River City’s 
roes. A second registration period was held 
te August and freedom of choice was offered 
-more to Ist and 2d graders as well as for 
first time to 7th and 12th graders. Again 
were no incidents. The process went 
thly save for the school administrators who 
frantically trying to keep abreast with the 
changes in student distribution over some 
eparate schools. Yet, just as in May, the 
ber of Negroes choosing to attend white 
ols was small. By the end of this second 
stration period, less than 1 in 10 or only 147 
some 1,500 eligible 1st, 2d, 7th and 12th 
le Negroes had chosen desegregation. More- 
- of the 147 Negroes originally registered, only 
actually attended white schools on the first 
of class, and of the 135 beginning school, 
- 120 remained by January. 
here are two distinct issues here. The first 
serns the low turnout of Negroes in the white 
ols generally. The second concerns the 
ition over time of one-tenth of the original 
ro students entering the white schools. Negro 
mts and leaders had no complaints about the 
stration periods; they were adequately adver- 
1 and neither the white school board nor the 
te administrators placed obstacles in the path 
ree choice. What is more, the school officials 
not take advantage of the opportunity to 
ttle Negro students back to the Negro schools 
e the term had begun. The Superintendent of 
ools himself put it this way: 
t the beginning of the year, several Negro students 
ted to change their registration and switch back into 
Negro schools. Imagine what would have happened 


e had allowed some 6,000 students this privilege! 
/ would have meant in effect still another registration 


period and neither my office nor my staff were up to it. 
We just put our foot down and said, ‘Brother, you chose 
to go to a white school and now you're going whether you 
say you want to now or not.’”’ I don’t care what color 
a student’s skin is—white, black, purple, or orange—I’m 
not going to run an educational cafeteria on a short-order 
basis. 


Part of the attrition is attributable to geo- 
graphic mobility in a region from which Negro 
families are leaving at arapid rate. But another 
part has to do with the simple problem of adjust- 
ment. Many Negro students were intimidated 
by potential academic and/or social barriers. 
Some of these simply dropped out of the school 
system altogether. Mississippi revoked its com- 
pulsory education law soon after the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision. The State Superintendent of 
Education now estimates that as many as 22,000 
of Mississippi’s school-age children shun the 
education available to them. As deplorable as 
this may be, it probably does serve as a facilitating 
mechanism for desegregation itself. Many of the 
potential “troublemakers” who are alienated from 
the schools in the first place are allowed to leave 
the system altogether. 

For whatever reason, there has been little trouble 
so far. This is the consensus of a wide variety of 
respondents, including not only school adminis- 
trators and teachers, but also militant civil rights 
leaders, Negro parents, white citizens, and the 
reputed leader of the local chapter of the United 
Klans of America. All confess astonishment at 
the lack of difficulty. All indicate satisfaction 
with the behavior of their opposite numbers— 
whether white or Negro. 


7.4 A voluntary transfer plan for 
racial balance in elementary school 


The public schools are more rigidly segregated at 
the elementary level than in the higher grades. In 
the large cities, elementary schools have custom- 
arily made assignments in terms of neighborhood 
boundaries. Housing segregation has, therefore, 
tended to build a segregated elementary school 
system in most cities in the North and, increas- 
ingly, in the South as well, where de facto segre- 
gation is replacing de jure segregation. 

Various communities have been struggling to 
find ways to achieve greater racial balance while 
retaining the neighborhocd school. Bussing, pair- 
ing, redistricting, consolidation, and many other 
strategies have been tried. Many have failed; 
others have achieved at least partial success. In 
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New Haven, Connecticut, considerable vigor has 
been applied to the problem: Whereas pairing was 
tried at the junior high level introducing compul- 
sory integration, a voluntary transfer plan was 
implemented at the elementary level. Relief of 
overcrowding was given as the central intent of the 
transfer plan but indirectly greater racial balance 
was achieved since it was the Negro schools that 
were overcrowded. With the provision of new 
school buildings, however, this indirect stimulus 
to desegregation will not be present. In New 
Haven the transfer plan was more effective than 
in many other communities because of commit- 
ment of school leadership, active solicitation of 
transfers by door-to-door visits, provision of trans- 
portation for those transferring, teacher coopera- 
tion, heterogeneous grouping in the classrooms, 
and other factors. 

The original plan provided that students could 
apply to any one of a cluster of several elementary 
schools within a designated ‘‘cluster district,’’ and 
the application would be approved on the basis of 
availability of space, effect on racial balance and 
certain unspecified educational factors; that stu- 
dents ‘‘presently enrolled” at a particular school 
would be given priority; and that transportation 
would be provided where necessary. The July 
7th Report did not, by its terms, purport to adopt 
all of the original plan—or even all with stated 
exceptions and qualifications. Instead, it pur- 
ported to adopt only the specified ‘following ac- 
tion program.” Yet it is self-evident that what 
follows in the adopted “Program for Action’’ is 
not a complete statement of a program. For 
example, the original plan contained a list of the 
elementary schools included in each “cluster dis- 
trict”? and ten additional paragraphs of explana- 
tory text. In place of this, the July 7th Report 
said only: 


Starting in September 1964 the elementary schools will 
be organized in districts under the same boundaries pro- 
posed in the original proposals. Parents living within a 
particular district will have the option of sending their 
children to any elementary school within the distriet—if 
there is room. This will be strictly a voluntary program 
and children presently enrolled in a particular school have 
the option of staying at that school if they so wish. 

The elementary school districts and the cluster of 
schools serving each district are as follows: 

District No. 1.—Beecher, Edwards, Ivy, Hooker, 
Lincoln 

District No. 2.—Cheever, Clinton, Conte, Lovell, 
Lloyd, Strong, Winchester, Woolsey 

District No. 3.—Hale, Jepson, Quinnipiace, Ross, 
Woodward 
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District No. 4.—Baldwin, Barnard, Dwight, Sers 

District No. 5.—Day, Kimberly, Prince, 
Welch 

District No. 6.—Brennan, Davis, Edgewood, | 
man, West Hills 


Does the adoption of the districts, “under 
same boundaries proposed in the original 
posals,’”’ together with the single paragraph of t 
indicate that all details not specifically incor 
ated or restated are rejected? For example, q 
the omission of the racial balance standard indig 
that the Board had dropped it, swb silentio, ¢ 
relevant criterion? This conclusion seems 
reasonable. The members of the Board of E 
cation and the former Superintendent, wi 
questioned at the end of the 1964-65 school 
certainly believed they had adopted the orig; 
proposal. At the same time, they were fami 
with the plan as implemented, which, as 1 
appear shortly, was different in several respee 
For purposes of simplicity here, it will be assun 


replaced, the proposals were adopted in th 
entirety where they were adopted in substan 
Thus, it will be assumed in this report that it ¥ 
the original plan which was adopted by the Boat 

But the plan actually implemented bore lit 
resemblance to the original text. One would ha 
expected under the administration of the origi 
plan, that every elementary school child’s pare 
would be systematically provided with certa 
basic information needed to make a choice of | 
child’s preferred school—the schools in the d 
trict, the right to apply for assignment to a 
school in the district, the preference not to chang 
Nothing of this kind occurred. Instead, certs 
schools were specifically singled out as sendi 
schools; children in these schools were allowed 
remain or to transfer, in most cases to a sing 
specified school; the designated transferor 3 
transferee schools were not uniformly in a sing 
“cluster district; only fifth and sixth grade 
(and later their siblings) were given any choit 
most students in the system were given no chi 
whatsoever, including many Negro students 
tending schools with greater than 50 percent n 
white enrollments. 

The original plan did apparently remain, bu 
faded into the background. It was even report 
that a few transfers were made by students W 
had taken the initiative under it; but these repot 
were uncertain about the schools involved, and 
number and race of the transferees. It is unde 
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that all of the options of the original plan 
ined, but there was no effort to communicate 
act to the children or their parents. It seems 
that very few were aware of the original 
er plan which was adopted. What came to 
nphasized was the utilization of space which 
been merely a consideration of transfer 
nally. 
is impossible to state with confidence just 
_ did happen. It appears, though, that the 
nal emphasis was shifted inadvertently in the 
ass of implementation. It appears that, as 
ired, the Superintendent’s office drew up a 
of schools with space available; and, in addi- 
a list of overcrowded schools. It is not 
, but it is possible that this was a selective 
er than an inclusive list, and that racial 
nce played a part in selecting the schools. It 
ars that Baldwin, a predominantly Negro 
ol substantially under capacity, was never 
a receiving school and children at Woolsey, a 
ominantly white school, substantially over 
city, were apparently never given the option 
ansfer to any other school. But it is difficult 
concile some of the other inclusions and ex- 
ons according to any racial criteria. For 
ple, there were transfer privileges in the Hill 
where the Negro enrollment in all schools 
at least 18.4 percent, and in no school more 
1 57.5 percent. On the other hand, Scranton 
dren were given no transfer privileges, although 
as overcrowded and had a Negro enrollment at 
end of 1963 of approximately 62.6 percent. 
absequently, when the parents were being in- 
ned of their choices a second alteration oc- 
ed. The parents were not given the names of 
schools with space available (or all schools in 
r cluster district with space) but only a 
ifically designated school. This may have re- 
ed from the fact that, in many cases, the 
nts were instructed of their options by volun- 
- workers who did not themselves fully under- 
id them. Or it may have been the result of a 
scious decision to simplify the plan to parents. 
5, this second decision, like the first, was 
rly designed to make both paperwork and bus 
eduling more efficient. And it reduced to two 
number of options the parent had (to transfer 
not to transfer). 
Vhat happened in practice was something like 
following: Principals at the transferor schools 
‘e informed of the schools at which there was 
ce available and directed to inform the parents 


of their option to stay or transfer to one of these 
schools. This information was sent out to the 
parents by the principal as a general form com- 
munication. Almost no response was received. 
Following this, at least in the Ivy, Lincoln, and 
Winchester areas, a telephone calling, doorbell 
ringing campaign was undertaken to reach parents 
of children in these schools on an individual basis. 
Ultimately, a sufficient number of parents exer- 
cised the option to transport their children to a 
different school to relieve overcrowding in these 
three schools in the Dixwell-Newhallville area. 
Options were also given for transfers within the 
Hill area, where Truman and Prince were sub- 
stantially under capacity as a result of trans- 
ferring the seventh and eighth grades from these 
two schools to the junior highs. These options 
were not exercised. In the case of the Hill areas, 
racial balance would not have been a significant 
factor, and a much less intense effort was made 
to solicit transferees. Thus, as it turned out, 
all of the sending schools were predominantly 
Negro. 

As the program was carried out, approximately 
280 pupils transferred from Ivy, Lincoln, and 
Winchester to Davis and Edgewood in the western 
(Westville) section of the city and to Hooker, 
Edwards, Clinton, and Woodward in various 
parts of the eastern section. From Winchester, 
where more than half of these pupils had pre- 
viously been assigned, fifth- and sixth-graders 
went to Clinton in the Fair Haven section and 
to Woodward in the East Shore, and fifth-grade 
pupils also transferred to Davis and sixth-grade 
pupils to Edgewood. The remaining transferees 
were divided in roughly equal numbers between 
Ivy and Lincoln. Former Ivy fifth- and sixth- 
eraders transferred to Hooker, and former Lincoln 
fifth- and sixth-graders transferred to Edwards. 
As the year wore on, there were a number of 
individual changes for various reasons, such 
as the child’s or parent’s dissatisfaction; ad- 
justment problems, or special difficulties en- 
countered at the receiving school. In addition, 
younger children were permitted to go along with 
older siblings. Ivy, Lincoln, Hooker, and Ed- 
wards were all assigned to the same cluster dis- 
tricts, and so the transfers involving those schools 
were consistent with the designed pattern. By 
contrast, the schools to which Winchester trans- 
ferred children were not schools in its cluster 
district with the exception of Clinton. The 
simple explanation of this is that the districts were 
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disregarded in carrying out the plan. It is possi- 
ble, however, that Winchester was treated as a 
special case. It was a very large school, with a 
very large Negro enrollment, located in the cen- 
ter of the city. In the preliminary drafts of 
the racial imbalance report, it was changed from 
one district to another, and it was even considered 
that it be treated as a part of no district at all. 
In the end, this is apparently what happened. 
Unfortunately, there is no recorded explanation of 
the change, and therefore it is not clear that it 
happened consciously. 

Voluntary transfer plans have been widely 
criticized as ineffective and even deceptive. It is 
argued that they place all of the burden—including 
the burden of expense and initiative—on the 
Negro child and his parent, that the Negro is 
least able to bear these burdens, and that a volun- 
tary transfer plan often serves as an avenue of 
escape for white children who would otherwise 
have to attend a Negro school. These factors 
appeared to be present in New Haven, but with 
very important qualifications. 

It was certainly true that New Haven’s plan left 
most of the inconvenience on the Negro child. It 
was they who had the bus ride, the extra time to 
get to school and the major burden of adjusting to 
a strange school, new teachers, and new classmates. 
This latter burden was aggravated by the fact that 
those who transferred represented only a relatively 
small racial minority of the total enrollment of the 
school to which they transferred, a fact which 
seems to contradict the Board’s recognition that 
where a school is integrated, it should be integrated 
all the way. At least within their particular 
classes, however, the children who transferred entered 
a situation of relatively good racial balance The 
Negro community was not anxious to assume these 
extra burdens, but it is not clear that their reluc- 
tance stemmed from lack of initiative. According 
to the uniform opinion of those asked, it appears 
that the instincts of Negro parents against bussing 
their young children are indistinguishable from the 
instincts of white parents. They do not like their 
young children to be far away; they do not like get- 
ting up earlier to send them to school; they do not 
like packing lunches; they do not like the potential 
danger of bus travel—imagined or real; they do not 
like—perhaps especially —the thought of subject- 
ing their children to a strange and possibly 
unfriendly situation. Because of apprehensions 
associated with some or all of these factors, many 
Negro parents preferred sending their children to 
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the familiar “neighborhood” school. Many y 
willing to ‘‘bus” their children, but there wa 
suggestion that this was because of insensitivit) 
these adverse factors. It was apparently becg 
for reasons sound or unsound, the adversity seg; 
acceptable, on balance, in order to obtain for 
child an integrated education. But there is a} 
of ‘fall out’? from this experience that must 
grasped if the subtle problem of integration j 
be understood. This was characterized by 
assertion that ““The Negro is tired of carrying 
entire burden of integration.” The assem 
appeared to say that American ideals are suppe 
to demand integration. But accepting integ 
tion only at the Negro’s expense is not acceptin 
at all. Thus, this view expresses a deepening 
frustration and bitterness. 

Despite the indicated reluctance and incony 
lence, a sufficient number of children exercised th 
option to transfer from Winchester, Lincoln, ¢ 
Ivy to reduce overcrowding at these schools ¢ 
to provide some integrated classes at the receiv; 
schools. No doubt the number of transferees y 
in large measure a result of the fact that they w 
actively solicited. According to some repor 
some overzealous recruiters in the doork 
ringing campaign did not make it clear that | 
children had the option to stay at the old scho 

Perhaps the best test of the success of the p 
gram as actually carried out will be the number 
children who choose to transfer in the second ye 
There have been reports of widespread 
satisfaction with the program and assertions th 
no one would transfer the second year. On t 
other hand, there have been directly contra 
reports. At this writing it is too early to be su 
but it now appears that there will again be a su 
stantial number of transferees. However, as t 
particular options will have changed considerak 
in the coming year, a straight comparison cant 
bemade. The choices of Ivy and Lincoln childt 
will be quite similar with two exceptions. Fir 
the fourth grade, in addition to the fifth and sixt 
will be given transfer privileges. Second, I 
children will be permitted to transfer to Beech 
and Sherman as well as Hooker, and Lined 
children will be able to transfer to Lovell as w 
as Edwards. The number of Winchester trar 
ferees will be sharply curtailed. Its 16 fift 
graders now at Davis will be permitted to rems 
there as sixth-graders. In addition, 15 fourt 
fifth, or sixth-graders at Winchester will | 
permitted to transfer to Edgewood. 


inchester children will no longer have any 
n to transfer to Woodward or Clinton. In 
these changes are clearly based on shifts in 
vailability and need of space. Winchester 
e less crowded as a result of the opening of 
ew school on Goffe Street. Space at Wood- 
| was needed to relieve overcrowding at 
mipiac. It is also reported, unofficially, that 
> changes reflect informal indications of what 
students and their parents desired. These 
rts indicate, for example, that the elimination 
Voodward and Clinton as receiving schools 
Winchester transferees was consistent with 
vishes of the Winchester students and parents. 
se reports suggest, too, that the program in 
r respects was considered a success by the 
le most directly involved. If they are 
rate, they suggest that the number of transfer 
ons provided are expected to be exercised. 
fany observers from within the New Haven 
ol system believed that the voluntary plan 
successful. On their own initiative it was 
ys this plan, and not the junior high school 
ng plan, which was cited as the source of this 
at sparkling example of success. No one was 
d to dispute the conclusion that the voluntary 
1 balancing plan was more spontaneously 
essful than the junior high school plan. 
he overriding similarity to the junior high plan 
that some of the same pervading tension 
ted for both. Similar, too, was the bussing, 
strangeness, and the generalizable difference 
cademic achievement. But differences seem 
e significant. Even the tension was clearly 
sed much more on the junior high schools. 
| the children were younger, less encumbered 
.dult attitudes and, perhaps, less susceptible to 
stresses. They were not, after all, adolescents 
he fully developed sense that the junior high 
ils were. In addition, the fifth- and sixth-grade 
sfers were voluntary, whereas the seventh- and 
t-grade transfers were compulsory. The 
egation in many classrooms which was char- 
ristic of the junior high school program did not 
ir at the lower levels. There were complaints 
ed on ability differences and the reinforcement 
acial stereotypes, but these disadvantages were 
saved by the more fluid situation that existed 
. result of heterogeneous grouping. Examples 
e cited of Negro and white children pairing 
and working together in class. Although there 
10 supporting documentation, there are also 
1 to be many instances of improved academic 
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performance among the transferees. Occasional 
examples of close friendships were reported; there 
were some after-school excursions into the neigh- 
borhoods of the new-found friends. Undoubtedly, 
these latter were isolated incidents but they would 
not have existed without the Board’s plan. 
Parallel instances may have taken place at the 
junior high level, but none were reported. Per- 
haps the attitudes of the teachers, too, helped the 
situation at the elementary level. This is not to 
say that they were uniformly sympathetic to the 
plan, but they were far from uniformly unsympa- 
thetic. The simple fact that only a very small 
number of teachers in a particular school were 
affected directly may have helped too. That the 
Negro children at these ages would be well-dressed 
and well-mannered is so obvious as to be almost 
embarrassing. Yet such superficial factors ap- 
parently helped to earn a more favorable reaction 
from the teaching staffs as a whole. 

There were, inevitably, some snarls. From 
hindsight, it seems incredible that the transfer 
students would have been bussed back to the 
transferring school for lunch until November of 
1964. But, to take one example, hot lunches were 
provided at Winchester and not at Edgewood or 
Davis, and hot lunches were, or seemed to be, an 
important factor to the parents. This extra round 
of bussing not only meant more travel time, but 
it also had the effect of strengthening the identity 
of the transferred children as foreign visitors. 
Fortunately, the hot lunch program was eventually 
given up in favor of a cold lunch program at the 
transferee school—that is, supervision of children 
as they ate lunches brought from home. This in 
turn raised a separate, and even more ludicrous 
problem. The transferee schools had not pre- 
viously had a cold lunch program. The innovation 
first brought some sulky protests, since the pro- _ 
eram had earlier been denied. Then it brought an 
oversubscription of children from the area of the 
transferee school. Ultimately the problem was 
solved by permitting only “local” children of 
working mothers to stay. 

As implemented, the New Haven plan had 
certain features which made it an exemplary 
voluntary plan. It was a strong plan, first of all, 
because transportation was provided the trans- 
ferees. Perhaps even more important, the trans- 
ferees were diligently solicited and informed of the 
advantages of transferring. As carried out, the 
plan had the special advantage of simplifying 
ereatly the choices involved. 
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Tn addition, the plan actually implemented may 
have been better calculated to achieve improved 
Because only 


racial balances than the original. 
schools with over 90 percent Negro enrollments 
were, finally, designated as sending schools and 
schools over 90 percent white as receiving schools, 
the possibility of aggravating racial imbalances 
were minimized. In fact, the principal of the Ivy 
School reported that the number of white children 
who exercised their option to transfer was large 
enough to create a greater Negro concentration as 
a result of the plan. But the difference was a 
fraction of a percentage point and, at a school that 
started at 89 percent nonwhite, that difference 
seems totally insignificant. It was meaningless 
compared to adding a number of Negro children 
to the fifth and sixth grades at Hooker, and giving 
Negro children at Ivy the freedom to transfer out 
of a segregated school. 

It is true that, under the terms of the plan as 
implemented, a meaningful adverse effect on racial 
balances would have resulted if all white children 
and no Negro children had transferred out of the 
transferring schools. This would have deprived 
the remaining children of all contact with white 
children during school hours. There was no 
guarantee that this would not happen. But the 
vigilance with which transferees were sought 
prevented it. At bottom, of course, it was the 
commitment of the Board of Education and the 
school administration that made the plan work. 

The most important defect in the plan as a de- 
segregation device is that it apparently depends 
upon the availability of space at the receiving 
school and overcrowdedness at the sending school. 
When New Haven completes its present school 
building plan, it will not, generally, have under 
capacity and over capacity schools. Even before 
that there is no assurance that predominantly 
white schools will have available space or that 
predominantly Negro schools will be overcrowded. 
As already indicated, the second year of the plan 
appears to be far less effective in reducing racial 
imbalance. At least in part as a result of changes 
in space utilization, far fewer Winchester children 
will be entitled to tremefér out of a predominantly 
Negro school in 1965-66. A lesser, though still 
significant, disadvantage in New Haven’s volun- 
tary plan was related to the first. This was the 
plan’s failure to relieve racial imbalance at the 
levels below grade 5 at even the most imbalanced 
schools and for any grades at the somewhat less 
extremely imbalanced schools. 
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7.5 Desegregation and redistricting 
the junior high school level 


The junior high schools, customarily gr 
7 to 9, have been the focus of considerable ef 
and tension in desegregation plans in many 
munities. With most areas clingmg to the nejg 
borhood school at the elementary level with 
sultant patterns of racial concentration, and y 
high schools already more integrated because 
their lesser reliance upon neighborhood bow 
aries and their prior consolidation to ach 
maximum resources, junior high schools 
been a natural place to start desegregation ple 
Like the elementary schools, they have in the p 
been assigned students on the basis of geograp! 
but on the other hand, they tend to repres 
some degree of consolidation in that children fr 
several elementary schools feed one junior hi 
school. Further, parental pressures have be 
less severe for the maintenance of rigid neighb 
hood boundaries than at the elementary level. 

Pairing of two junior high schools to achie 
greater racial balance has been tried in a numk 
of communities. Redistricting or redrawing t 
boundaries of areas that feed the schools has be 
tried in other areas. In Berkeley, Californ 
after considerable community tension and strugg! 
a plan was put into effect that desegregated | 
three junior high schools (one had been dese 
gated previously). All of the 9th-graders were se 
to a single school, previously Negro, and the 7t 
and 8th-graders were assigned to the other ty 
schools. The new 9th-grade school was given 
new name to signal its new identity in the eyes 
the community. The integration plan was m 
eagerly adopted in the new 9th-grade school ; 
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had shifted from de facto segregation. There 
initial resistance in the previously white scho 
particularly from the teachers, though the pres 
of Negro teachers ae out of a segregat 
school and determined to make the plan w 
was an asset. Tension ebbed after the 
months. A measure of racial concentration co 
tinued, through tracking of classrooms and throw 
“self-segregation” in extracurricular activiti€ 
The previously desegregated school was n 
however, fully integrated in spirit. The new pl 
helped somewhat through the modifying of 
previously rigid tracking system. 

In the city at large, however, the proportion 
Negro students in the junior high schools 
increasing more from the decline of the whi 
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1 population than from the gain of Negroes 
the schools facing future racial isolation de- 
the city’s efforts. 

rkeley presently has three schools servicing 
Sth-, and 9th-graders. One of these schools, 
eld, is a 7-8 school. Another, Willard, will 
ne a 7-8 school next year. The third, West 
pus (of Berkeley High School), is entirely 
rade. (It will have all the 9th-graders next 
) This arrangement has resulted in three 
rated schools. Prior to the adoption of the 
ration plan (the Ramsey Plan), Berkeley had 


one white (Garfield), one Negro (Burbank) and 
one integrated (Willard) junior high school. 

After some initial observations concerning the 
population trends among junior high school 
students over time, this section will examine 
reactions to integration at the previously white 
school and the previously Negro school. It will 
also describe briefly the substance of integration 
at the previously integrated school, examining in 
some detail the tracking system used there. 

Racial population in grades seven through nine 
for the years 1960, 1963, and 1965 are indicated 
in the table below. 


Racial populations in grades 7-9 in Berkeley, California 


1960 1963 1965 
Race 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Te rs Pea eh a Se eet - SSE =e = 1, 158 30. 9 1,373 38. 8 1, 382 41.3 
Poe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 2, 297 61. 4 1, 829 51. 6 1, 615 48.3 
itl. =o ies SE Sse ae eee se eee 287 fe tf 340 9. 6 346 10. 4 
eee Meee ee ea ee ee eee ae 3,742 | 100.0] 3,542] 100.0] 3,343 100. 0 


e data show increasing Negro and decreasing 
e proportions. Interestingly, however, the 

increase in Negroes between 1963 and 1965 
infinitesimal even though the corresponding 
ease between 1960 and 1963 was significant. 
ss decreases among whites, however, were 
stantial between both periods, although some- 
t surprisingly there was a larger proportionate 


decrease prior to integration than afterwards. 
In any event, should the present trends continue, 
Berkeley’s junior high school grades will become 
predominantly Negro more because of the loss 
of whites than the gain of additional Negroes. 

The racial distribution at the three junior high 
schools was as follows prior to the adoption of the 
Ramsey plan. 


1960 1963 
School — se 
Negro White Oriental Negro White Oriental 

pank Junior High (now West 

2 OOS) ais I a a ee 686 289 99 839 160 105 
RnCeNta soe Le eB eB 63.9 26.8 9.3 76.0 14.5 0.6 
enh dfibtabOy Mahidol eee. ye 415 509 78 466 467 91 
Sees ee ee ee ee 41.4 50.8 7.8 45.5 45.6 8.9 
eld simon boghe = 2-2 57 1, 499 110 68 1, 202 144 
eet OTs ee re ere 3.4 90. 0 6.6 4.8 85.0 10. 2 


Juring the school years 1964-65 (after the plan 
; adopted but prior to the readjustment of the 
endance boundary between Garfield and Willard 

7th and 8th grades), Willard’s percentages 
nained approximately the same, and Garfield 
1 West Campus had proportions approximately 


as follows: Negro, 33 percent; white, 59.6 percent; 
Oriental, 10.1 percent. The board of education 
in March, 1966 redistricted Willard and Garfield 
for the fall, 1966. This will send children from 
Hillside Elementary (a white school) and Lincoln 
Elementary (a Negro school) to Willard rather 
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than Garfield. Lincoln has been a feeder to both 
Garfield and Willard. In addition, Willard will 
lose its 9th grade to West Campus now that 
construction has been completed at the latter 
school. 

These steps should have the effect of reducing 
the population of Garfield, and equalizing the 
racial percentages at both schools. Thus, Berke- 
ley will have completely desegregated the 7th 
through 9th grades in the fall, 1966. 

Garfield Junior High School is a large, sprawling 
school located west of the Hills and south of 
Thousand Oaks. For 50 years it was the “pres- 
tige’’ junior high school in Berkeley, servicing 
mainly the Hill area. Prior to adoption of the 
Ramsey plan, its Negro population was less than 
5 percent. Garfield had had a highly “‘academic’”’ 
reputation. In some subjects there were 13 or 
14 different tracks; thus high achievers were 
singled out for very special treatment. Garfield 
was not only all white; it was upper middle class 
as well. A high proportion of children came 
from professional and university families. High 
academic achievement was the norm. 

Predictably, a significant proportion of Garfield 
staff opposed the Ramsey plan. Few of its 
teachers had participated in the intergroup 
project activities. Few of its teachers had ever 
had to cope with “troublemakers.” Many of 
its few Negro students had done badly in the past. 
Additional Negroes could only mean trouble, 
slippage in prestige, change in mores. A large 
proportion of the staff believed themselves in- 
competent to handle the new disciplinary prob- 
Jems and understandably feared the unknown. 
Their reactions were supported by a small pro- 
portion of vocal Garfield parents. 

The first year of integration (fall, 1964) began 
inauspiciously. The staff had only 3 months to 
prepare for the change because the board action 
had occurred late the prior spring. Moreover, 
much of the central administration’s efforts were 
devoted to Burbank (West Campus). There was 
more resistance among whites in the Hills to 
sending their children into the Negro area than 
having Negroes come to Garfield. 

The school was especially overcrowded that 
fall. Transfer of Willard’s 9th grade had to be 
delayed until construction was completed at West 
Campus. This had the effect of increasing Gar- 
field’s population. Moreover, construction was 
also proceeding at Garfield. Class sizes were 
maintained, but locker space was short, hallways 
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and cafeteria crowded, and some teachers hag 
homerooms. 

Many of the students were apprehens 
Whites feared violence. Many Negro eighth g, 
ers felt uprooted from “their” school and feg 
competition and change. Many of the § 
guard” teachers resisted. They would not t 
responsibility for discipline outside their cl 
rooms; they did not want to work with ung 
achieving Negroes; in the words of one obsery 
“they tried to create a structure for failure.” 

Disciplinary incidents increased. Scme w] 
parents believed that their children were be 
beaten up. Others spread a rumor that a yz 
had occurred. It was untrue. Neverthele 
there were ‘incidents’ generated by 
exposure of ‘“underpriviledged” Negroes 
“privileged” white and vice versa. A n 
of Negro children “tested” the whites for reactig 
The means were crude—bumping and _jostlj 
in hallways, tripping on the playground, ‘‘corki 
(a light blow generaJly to the shoulder). 
white students were frightened by the intimidati 
and withdrew. But there were very few int 
racial fights. Otbers ignored the “testing” 
reacted in a friendly way. Clearly, a uum 
of whites were uncomfortable. 

Much of the Garfield staff was new that fa 
The principal was a beginner at the job althou 
he had been at Garfield for the 2 prior years 
dean of boys. Some 20 teachers from Burbai 
joined the Garfield staff. A smaller number we 
from Garfield to West Campus “with the ni 
grade.” (Teachers were given a choice of loc 
tion and subject matter and apparently all 1 
quests were honored except one for location al 
six for subject matter.) There was no speci 
in-service course for Garfield teachers before # 
opening of school. Reportedly, many of # 
Burbank teacher transferees were greeted coldl 
there was some petty viciousness at worst and son 
isolation. There were also charges that e 
Burbank teachers were assigned a higher pr 
portion of lower tracks because ‘they knew he 
to handle those children.”’ 

The situation improved markedly during tl 
first year. A core of some 20 teachers (a majori 
of whom were from Burbank) worked exceeding 
hard to make integration work. They to 
responsibility for corridor and playground di 
cipline. They organized interracial noontin 
activities. The presence of 14 Negro teache 
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d—it is difficult to be blatantly biased in 
acher’s room when Negroes are present. 

midyear the principal was cautiously opti- 

By June he was optimistic. Disciplinary 

nts had subsided markedly. A group of 
sted students had formed a race relations 
rowing out of an incident in which a Negro 

was harassed by other Negroes for being 
lly toward whites. A homemaking class 
ly discussed racial problems after a Negro 
had been vilified by a 4-year-old nursery 

1 boy with whom the class had been working. 
e second year of integration was much more 
cious. There was no longer an air of un- 
inty; clearly Garfield was to remain inte- 
d. A small hardcore group of disciplinary 
em children were transferred to newly opened 
und Sth grades at McKinley Continuation 
ol, thus removing the worst behavior problems. 
no longer compared Garfield to the ‘‘old 

” rather the comparison was with last year 
the comparison was favorable. Some, but 

any, teachers left. 

e “social gains’ have been made. The 
ipal reported in December 1965 a comparison 
itizenship”’ marks of seventh graders who at- 
d “old Burbank” in the past with those of 
th graders at Garfield who would have gone 
urbank. The number of low marks was re- 
d dramatically. The chief “social gain’’ for 
2s has been significant: while many white stu- 
s report that they are less comfortable than 
were before (for instance, in their elementary 
ols), a significant number realize that they are 
x exposed to an important reality. They no 
ar live in “white ivory towers.” There is still 
ficant self-segregation in the cafeteria, in the 
eround, at dances; in short, in most social 
tions. - There is also a measure of de facto 
ation in class. Garfield uses four tracks. 
-e are Negro students in all sections, in all 

<s, but the lower tracks are predominantly 
ro. But not all subjects are tracked (e.g., 
uage, art, music, physical education). 

hite parents feared dilution of the academic 
ram. This has probably not occurred to any 
ficant extent. While the overall grade point 
age has dropped, the same Hill parents still 
plain to school staff how difficult the program 
r their children. Tracking, of course, permits 
atenance of the academic program. 

he Garfield experience to date supports force- 
>at least one conclusion: successful integration 


requires much more than redistricting, much more 
than feeding Negroes and whites into the same 
school. Great efforts must be made to anticipate 
frictions, provide flexible and motivated staff, and 
prepare all students for the new experience to come. 

West Campus Junior High School (the old Bur- 
bank Junior High) started out as positively as 
Garfield negatively. Staff and student attitudes 
accounted for this. 

The staff wanted integration to work. This 
was because of the change from de facto segregated 
to integrated status (the opposite of Garfield) and 
to the kinds of teachers at West Campus. Those 
who stayed wanted to be there. Those who 
transferred from elsewhere (Garfield and Willard) 
felt similarly. Moreover, the 12 new teachers 
recruited by the central personnel office were hand 
picked, well-trained, and highly motivated. In 
short, for a variety of reasons the teachers at 
West Campus wanted integration to be a success 
and were willing to work hard at making it so. 

A number of strategies were adopted. One was 
to organize a multitude of activities so that the 
students would be so busy that they would not 
have time for trouble. This resulted in a number 
of clubs centering around different interests: 
French, Latin, chess, bird watching, athletics, 
skiing, surfing, ete. Teachers sponsored the clubs 
and put in extra time on them. Many of the 
clubs attracted whites mainly, although, appar- 
ently, all were integrated to some extent. A few 
clubs, especially those which were “carried over’’ 
from old Burbank, had numerous Negroes. Staff 
did not “force” integration during the first year, 
although it is estimated that 65-70 percent of the 
students were involved in some club activity. 

The staff held orientation sessions with student 
leaders and ‘“opinionmakers” from the eighth 
erades at Burbank and Garfield the preceding 
May and again in September just before school 
began. This group was impressed with the fact 
that they were moving into their first year of high 
school; that they were no longer ‘“‘children;’’ that 
they had a responsibility to make integration 
work. In September, the group chose pro tem 
student officers who functioned until elections 
were held later. 

The administrative officers at West Campus 
tried to involve teachers in planning. There is 
relatively greater academic “democracy” at West 
Campus than in junior high schools elsewhere; for 
instance, department heads form a sort of “cabi- 
net” for the principal. Teachers serve on a steer- 
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ing committee on student relations which deter- 
mines policies, often concerning integration and 
administers them. 

The great difference in teacher attitudes at 
West Campus and Garfield manifested itself in 
many ways: extra time put in on activity clubs, 
willingness to be responsible for discipline through- 
out the school, not only in one’s classroom, self- 
conscious awareness that integration requires 
attention to details and effort. 

One observer had stated that ‘it was the kids 
who really made West Campus work.” There is 
virtual unanimity that West Campus’ first class 
was extraordinary. Various things are credited. 
The students knew they were participants in a 
social experiment and felt personally responsible. 
Many students rejected their parents’ biased 
viewpoints, perhaps in a spirit of rebellion. In 
any event, disciplinary problems of the sort 
experienced at Garfield were rare at West Campus. 
While there was considerable self-segregation at 
lunch and at dances, there was quite a lot of 
communication between Negroes and whites. 

The second year at West Campus started out 
less successfully. The spirit of Garfield’s first 
year seemed to intrude. There was pushing and 
tripping in the halls, interracial remarks, general 
immaturity. This has diminished significantly 
over the year. The staff worked hard to set limits 
and be firm and consistent with discipline. It is 
also important, in the view of one teacher, that 
after a period of time it becomes evident to all 
students, that the teachers are not biased and thus 
the children who glory in being the objects of 
discrimination find that they cannot use this as a 
crutch to justify poor behavior. Club activity 
has continued, but now many teachers are going 
out of their way to recruit Negro members. The 
Teachers’ Steering Committee on Student Rela- 
tions has been very busy as has a student organized 
Student Relations Council which has sponsored a 
number of activities including a successful in- 
tegrated dance. 

Most school people in Berkeley feel that a 
separate ninth-grade school works well. Four- 
teen-year-olds, it is felt, get along particularly well 
alone. Boys, especially, are shielded from the 
competition of 17- and 18-year-olds in athletics 
and with girls. The one grade school permits 
teachers to concentrate on a narrower range of 
subjects and to offer courses which would not be 
feasible to maintain in three junior highs (e.g., 
German, Latin, Public Speaking). The major 
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disadvantage is that the staff has only one yey 
eet to know the students and to shape | 
attitudes. In a meaningful sense, West Cam 
is very affected by the atmosphere maintaing 
Garfield (and starting next year at Willard q 

West Campus, as America generally, has a] 
way to go before the color of a student’s skig 
irrelevant. But the school’s limited achieven 
in this direction so far clearly indicates that 
trained, hard working, and well motivated sg 
are the indispensable ingredient in beginning 
integrate rather than merely to desegregate. 

Willard Junior High School has been dese 
gated since the thirties when another sek 
attended by Negroes was closed because of eaj 
quake dangers. The Negro population at Will 
has grown slowly since then. It became 
equivalent of the wnite in 1963. 

Willard mixes a high proportion of upper-¢ 
whites with lower-class Negroes. This oee 
because the white population comes mainly fr 
the Claremont district while the Negroes co 
from Southwest Berkeley, relatively the most i 
poverished Negro section. This will change 
some extent when Willard’s ninth grade goes 
West Campus and Hillside Elementary becon 
one of its feeder schools. 

Willard has the reputation of being deseg 
gated, but not integrated. There is more “‘tole 
tion” than integration, in the words of one of 
administrators. Interracial fights arefew. Soe 
integration is slight. Classroom  segregatit 
through tracking, has been prevalent, but 
lessening. 

Willard has 10 Negro teachers who tea 
“across the board.” But desegregation, withe 
efforts to integrate, has been the pattern for 
long that the activities prevalent at West Cam 
(and to a lesser degree at Garfield) skin 
attain integration are not a regular part of 
school program. There are some compensa 
programs and there are some attempts to stimul 
and motivate Negro students. But there is 
little confrontation of racial problems—the 
vailing attitude is that one ‘“shouldn’t spend 
much time on that.’ Moreover, the Citiz 
Committee reported that there was a greater 
ingness to encourage Negro students at old B 
bank than at Willard, that Negro studet 
generally felt happier at Burbank than at Wi 
where they had to compete with whites and 
Negro students often felt defeated when t 
arrived at Willard. 


e Citizen’s Committee complained that the 
d tracking system fostered rigid intraschool 
segregation. This criticism, in part, led to 
tion of the four-track system. Willard coun- 
; compiled tracking data by race and feeder 
1 for the school year 1964-65. The results 
e study give interesting insights on the prob- 
yf tracking and segregation. 
e study concerns the seventh grade which 
ed Willard in September 1964. It reports on 
ment and performance of 239 youngsters for 
rst semester of that year. Willard switched 
four-track system that September. Gener- 
students were placed in one track for English, 
ce, music, art, and history-geography. The 
concern this placement. Another track- 


ing calculation was made for mathematics. This 
is not shown here. Physical education was not 
tracked, nor were the electives of band, orchestra, 
glee club, spanish, reading workshop and study. 
Panels (or sections) were established in the first 
three tracks. Attempt was made to apportion 
children racially in the panels. 

The table below shows that of the 239 children 
completing the first semester, 110 were Negroes, 
107 whites, 13 orientals and 9 others. Over 50 
percent of the whites were in track 1 as compared 
with 18 percent of the Negroes. Track 2, how- 
ever, contained about 30 percent of the whites 
and 26 percent of the Negroes. But over 50 per- 
cent of the Negroes were in tracks 3 and 4 as com- 
pared with approximately 16 percent of the whites, 


Tracking placement by race, Willard Junior High School, 7th grade—First semester, 1964 
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Median grades by track and race, Willard Junior High School, 7th grade—First semester, 1964 


Track 1 Track 2 Track 3 Track 4 
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is evident that the Willard counselors sought 
meliorate the segregating tendencies of prior 
king. In the past, tracking was based pri- 
ily on IQ’s, Reading Achievement Test scores, 
Math Achievement Test scores. Evalua- 
s by 6th-grade teachers played a less impor- 
_part. Teacher evaluations, however, were 
d on more heavily with the subject 7th-grade, 
the 6th-grade teachers were given at least two 
ortunities to react to tentative placements 
re the counselors compiled their final lists. 
uite a lot has been written about the impact of 
dard intelligence and achievement testing on 
ro students. One of the school psychologists 
yrts an amazing increase in the test scores of 


some Negro students when the tests were given 
personally and the students were convinced that 
the tests were relevant to their future. But there 
seems to be a correlation between the test scores 
and graded performance in class work as indicated 
by the median grade table above. Negroes ob- 
tained median grades significantly lower than 
whites in each track. The data, of course, are 
only suggestive because they fail to isolate a 
number of meaningful variables. But they tend 
to corroborate the impressions of a number of 
teachers that bright Negro children are severely 
handicapped by their lack of expressive skills. 
An English teacher at West Campus, for instance, 
cited two Negro boys in a Track 1 class who 
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evidenced sophisticated understanding of “Romeo 
and Juliet”’ in their intonations while reading parts 
aloud, but who performed miserably on written 
tests and homework problems. 

A few in the District would scrap tracking com- 
pletely. Any segregation, especially when it 
produces differently colored sections is seen as a 
severe depressant to the attitudes and motiva- 
tions of those on the bottom. (It is said at 
Berkeley High that students in Track 4 derisively 
refer to their sections as “tuny’’ classes—derived 
from a special “opportunity” class program of the 
past—and that many students in these sections 
carry books used in the higher tracks in order to 
disguise their own placement.) 

Most teachers, however, feel that ability classi- 
fications are very necessary for efficient teaching. 
Only the rare teacher, it is said, can deal effectively 
with a broad range of students. 

Berkeley has sought a compromise between the 
two positions as evidenced by the Willard data. 
The compromise is to continue tracking, but to 
reduce the number of tracks and to place more 
Negro students in the higher tracks. The Berke- 
ley system still caters to the high achieving child 
both in Track 1 and in special honors sections. 
But the extent of intra-school segregation has 
been reduced. 


7.6 A plan for racial balance at the 
high school level 


In a number of communities, students are 
assigned to high schools on the basis of area of 
residence, and hence, racial imbalance is continued. 
In Pasadena, California, a plan was initiated to 
redress this imbalance by opening places in the 
schools to allow the transfer of Negroes to the 
predominantly white high school. A measure 
of success was achieved but only after much 
resistance. Of interest particularly in this situ- 
ation was the legal opinion that attempts to 
achieve racial balance were violations of the Con- 
stitution and that race could not be considered 
as a factor in school districting. Apparently 
previous racial concentration, aided by districting, 
had not been so regarded, yet attempts at deseg- 
regation were. The school board found its task 
made more difficult by such legal maneuvering. 

In the summer of 1961, Jay Jackson, a 13-year- 
old Negro, lived with his parents at 2515 Laguna 
Terrace in Pasadena, in the northwest corner of 
the Washington Junior High School District. 
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On August 10, 1961, the Board was presented 
a request on behalf of Jay Jackson that h 
allowed to attend Eliot Junior High School og 
sole ground that Washington Junior High S¢ 
was segregated ‘and therefore inferior.” 
request was denied. In September, a suit 
filed against the Board to compel the grantir 
the motion for transfer. The legal issue 
expanded by a brief amicus curiae raising 
question of the application of the so-called doet 
of ‘affirmative integration’ to this case.” 
California Supreme Court accepted this con 
in its June 27, 1963, opinion. ‘The court said 

Where such [residential] segregation exists, it ig 
enough for a school board to refrain from affirm 
discriminatory conduct. ... The right to an ¢ 
opportunity for education and the harmful consequ 
of segregation require that school boards take steps, ing 
as reasonably feasible, to alleviate racial imbalane 
schools regardless of its cause... .” 

While the Jackson litigation made its ¥ 
through the courts, the Pasadena Unified Sel 
District faced the problem of redistricting s¢ 
attendance zones. In the late spring of 1962, 
Superintendent discussed with the NAACP Hi 
cation Committee transfer of a small numbel 
Lincoln Elementary School children to the Cle 
land Elementary School. It was recognized # 
since both schools were predominantly Neg 
this change would not help the problem of eth 
balance in the elementary schools. But 
Superintendent had agreed with the NAACP # 
the time had come when redistricting of the en 
school district must be faced. He presented 
the Board on June 5, 1962, a proposal that 
Citizens-Staff Advisory Committee on Ree 
tricting be activated. After the Board had 1 
animously authorized the Superintendent 
appoint the Committee, the Chairman of | 
Education Committee of the NAACP spo 
saying he hoped the Committee would seek wt 
to desegregate existing segregated schools, 
maintain balance in those schools now integral 
but, because of population movement, becom 
segregated. 

The Committee, composed of three-fourths 
people from the school staff, was appointed 
October 31, 1962. It met many times during! 
next 5 months, and presented its report on Ml 
school redistricting to the Board on April 
With the dissent of only one citizen-member, W 
because of an accident had been unable to att 
all but the first six meetings of the Committ 


eport was unanimous. The Committee’s 
demonstrated that it had taken seriously 
portion of the Board’s statement of policy 
“the widest distribution of the various 
, ethnic, and cultural groups in each school” 
desirable educational objective. Moreover, 
Jommittee relied upon the June 1962, Dec- 
on of Policy of the California State Board of 
ation which directed local boards to give 
sus and thoughtful consideration” to the 
y of “elimination of existing segregation and 
ng any tendency toward its growth.” 
the 1961-62 school year, Muir High School 
2,867 students, of whom 16.4 percent were 
o. Pasadena High School had 3,371 stu- 
;, of whom only 2.2 percent were Negro. 
sting zone lines were not changed, the gradual 
Irawal of La Canada would drop total en- 
ent and greatly increase the Negro percent- 
it Muir. At the same time Muir would be 
ting below its capacity of 2,800 students and 
ena well above its capacity of 3,000. The 
t recommended action for a third high school 
itiated at the “earliest and most expedient 
” But, the committee believed that a new 
high school, while desperately needed, was 
ikely to be a reality. In 1959, a bond issue 
third high school obtained a 54 percent 
” vote, far short of the needed two-thirds 
rity. As a result, the only question was 
e to draw a line more nearly equalizing school 
iments between the two existing high schools. 
drawing its line, the Committee was inter- 
1 not merely in drawing a line that equalized 
Iment, but also in drawing a line that moved 
rd equalized ethnic composition of the high 
ols by transferring white neighborhoods to 
dena. The Committee’s report pointed out 
if lines were not redrawn, Muir would have 
percent ethnic minority students (29.5 Negro 
8.6 percent others) while Pasadena would 
ld have merely 7.4 percent (2.7 percent 
ro and 4.7 percent others). Given the re- 
vn lines, Muir would be 28.7 percent ethnic 
ority students (20.3 percent Negro and 8.4 
ent others) and Pasadena 10.5 percent (6.3 
ent Negro and 4.2 percent others). Finally, 
most significantly, the Committee recom- 
ded that the Board maintain a continuing 
cy to preserve ethnic balance, so that no high 
,01 would become more than 30 percent Negro 
0 percent nonwhite. 
‘he Board merely received the report at its 


April 2 meeting. The April 16 meeting, however, 
was rescheduled for the evening hours so that in- 
terested citizens could attend and comment upon 
it. In the interim, it became clear that consider- 
able opposition was developing in neighborhoods 
scheduled to be switched from the Pasadena to 
the Muir attendance zone. The April 16 meeting 
was begun with a statement which was said to 
summarize the “thinking to date of four individual 
members of the Board and the Superintendent.” 
The statement directed itself to the Committee’s 
recommendation that “the Board of Education 
initiate action for a third high school at the 
earliest and most expedient time.” The Naval 
Armory adjacent to Pasadena High School had 
offered the temporary use of 11 classrooms for 
1963-64, and La Canada seniors would be in 
attendance at Muir during the same year. It 
was possible, then, to maintain the status quo for 
another year. Since a third high school was 
necessary, and since this would require further 
redrawing of attendance district lines, the third 
high school recommendation should be accomplished 
before there was any further redrawing of district 
lines. If a bond issue were approved in October 
1963, a school housing approximately 500 10th 
eraders could be ready in September 1964. 

A member of the board commented that he 
had not signed the statement because, having 
called a public meeting of this magnitude, he 
believed it better procedure to withhold any 
reaction or decision by the board until the public 
had been allowed to comment. The rest of the 
April 16 meeting, and a substantial portion of 
the April 23 meeting, were taken up with citizen 
reaction to the committee recommendation (known 
as Plan ‘‘B’’) and to the statement read at the 
April 16 meeting. Many parents in areas to be 
transferred to Muir (particularly those in the 
Noyes Elementary School area in eastern Alta- 
dena), reacted strongly against Plan B. Many 
suggested that the proposed plan was simply a 
gerrymander to achieve integration. One citizen 
pointed out that Noyes, assigned to Muir, was 
2 miles closer to Pasadena while some areas in 
southwest Pasadena newly assigned to Pasadena 
were 2 miles from Muir and 5 miles from Pasa- 
dena. One parent proposed an alternative to 
Plan B called Plan C, which, she said, “‘stood 
for common sense.” Her Plan C would draw 
a simple, north-to-south line assigning the western 
half of the District to Muir and the eastern half 
to Pasadena. The committee chairman replied 
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that the results of Plan C would be “an ethnic 
distribution that would be frightening”—in Sep- 
tember 1965, there would be 907 Negroes at 
Muir and 28 at Pasadena. 

Those who spoke in favor of Plan B empha- 
sized the importance of curing racial imbalance 
in the school. The lawyer who had brought 
the Jackson case, commented that he thought 
Plan B entirely too conservative but, after listen- 
ing to those who spoke against it, he thought 
it was “half a loaf.’”” A member of the committee 
suggested that Plan B did not constitute inte- 
gration, but unless Plan B were adopted as a 
first step, there would be de facto segregation 
in Pasadena. Some of those who spoke for Plan 
B suggested the impossibility of the suggested 
“instant high school,’’ and accused the board 
and the superintendent of bad faith. 

The superintendent read a statement at the 
meeting of April 23 which defended the statement 
of himself and of the four board members read the 
previous week. He emphasized that it was 
board policy to preserve a reasonable ethnic 
balance in the schools. 

If we find it possible to have three high schools, these 
schools could be zoned so that Muir High School would 
have about the same percentage of Negro students (about 
20 percent) as under Plan B, and it is possible that it might 
be lower. The third high school might have about 10 to 
20 percent and we would try to maintain at least the same 
ethnic balance that we now have at Pasadena High School. 
This means that with three zones we could provide for our 
students on a better geographic basis and also have better 
ethnic balance with sounder, more reasonable district lines 
for each of our three schools. 

This is now in the exploratory stage, along with a study 
of Plan B and the other committee recommendations. Ifa 
crash program for a third high school does prove to be 
feasible in the next month, the board will review the zoning 
possibilities with a third high school, so that everyone will 
understand how the plan would take care of the use of 
school plants, proximity, and ethnic balance. 


A board member opened discussion of high 
school districting at the May 7 meeting of the 
board with a formal statement. First, she said 
that she believed that the proper course would be 
to establish the third high school before making 
decisions on zone changes. Any specific zoning 
plan tied to the high school bond issue would 
divide the community and defeat the bonds at the 
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election. Second, she recognized that hoy 
patterns make some schools reflect de facto sq 
gation, but she suggested it was insulting j 
degrading to Pasadena’s Negroes to talk al 
ghetto schools. For that reason, she believed 


. . a quota plan or number limitation on any rag 
wrong, discriminatory, degrading. What earthly q 
have we to say to a child, “Because there are too may 
your certain race you must go elsewhere.” No more 
we restrict how many persons of any race may live in 
community. A quota restricts the personal liber} 
rights if you choose—of some students to go to g¢ 
nearest that place his family has chosen to live. 


The superintendent also made a statement. 
began by emphasizing that drawing a sim 
vertical line creating two roughly equal distr 
would be unwise, since it would create a 
enrollment of 30 percent at Muir and less ff 
1 percent at Pasadena. He then unveiled aj 
which, on a three-high-school basis, would alleyj 
racial imbalance in the high schools. The y 
was suggested by a professor at the University 
Southern California; it was based upon a plan w 
successfully in San Gabriel, Calif., to balance 
distribution of Mexican American students. 1 
plan was called a plan for geographic and @ 
trolled open districting with three high scho 
All except Negro students would be distribu 
among the three high schools on an_ orthot 
geographic basis. Based on estimates of capaci 
this should leave 18 percent of the seats at Mi 
13 percent at Pasadena, and 17 percent at then 
high school available for Negro enrollme 
Negroes would then be allowed to select any ¢ 
of the three high schools, and would be given th 
first choice to the extent school capacity permitt 
In other words, enrollment would be open 
Negro students, but to achieve ethnic bala 
controlled by school capacity limits. The p 
should satisfy whites by maintaining a neighb 
hood school policy, while at the same time sa 
fying those in the community who feared oy 
concentration of a minority group in oa 
school. The research department projected t 
adoption of the plan would give the follo 
ethnic balance in three high schools over the 
3 years: 


Racial percentage distribution of students in three high schools, projected for 3 years, by percentage 
School sy 1965-66 1966-67 
White and others Negro White and others Negro White and others Negro 
DP ey. os. USS 76. 0 24. 0 78. 6 21.4 81. 5 18. 5 
ena igh School.-.-.. =... 94. 1 5. 9 90. 7 9.3 87.1 12.9 
Jn 100 SS 82. 1 Wns) 82. 3 Tes Fe 82. 4 17. 6 
> (jl ape Raat alae ee ai iat 85. 7 14.3 84.9 15, 2 84. 2 15. 8 


e president of the board commented that he 
intrigued by the plan. The board member 
spoke earlier said she was excited about the 
that it took the stigma of force away, and 
it “would open up channels of accomplishing 
ration without force.’”’ One person com- 
ed ambiguously that Pasadena was indebted 
@ superintendent, that he was in favor of a 
high school, and that he resented children 
referred to as Negro or some other race. 
y should be referred to only as boys and girls 
re loved very much.”” Another board mem- 
ommented that the plan was desirable in 
icing a dispersion of Negro enrollment, but 
oned that it would require a great deal of 
portation of Negro students. He also ex- 
ed concern over the necessity of designating 
idual students as “Negro.” He formally 
osed a plan to ueploy children, on a geo- 
hic basis, from elementary school attendance 
; having more than 50 percent Negro con- 
‘ation. 
an B, the Superintendent’s original geo- 
hic and open controlled districting plan, and 
deployment plan were submitted to County 
asel for opinion. The opinion, returned June 
963, ruled that all three plans were illegal on 
basis of the same arguments and authorities 
h County Counsel had organized for his brief 
1e Jackson case. (The Jackson opinion was 
to be handed down until June 27.) He ruled 
all were illegal ‘ratio or quota plans based 
olor.” The attendance areas set forth in Plan 
sre not rational, and the ethnic balance recom- 
dation was based openly on race. Both the 
oyment schools’ proposal and the superin- 
lent’s plan violated equal protection since at- 
lance boundary lines would be applicable to 
e students, and not to others, on the basis of 
On the other hand, he said, while the 
rict had no legal obligation to work affirma- 
ly toward ethnic balance in schocls, courts 


would not interfere with school zoning plans which 
establish attendance areas on rational bases and 
criteria other than race. Thus, he argued, an 
alternative geographic and controlled open dis- 
tricting plan proposed by the superintendent was 
lawful. Under this plan, which the board was 
ultimately to adopt, an area of the city would be 
designated as open. Children living in this area 
(rather than Negroes designated as such) would be 
civen a choice of schools, subject to the same kind 
of school capacity controls as in the original plan. 

The Superintendent then presented the details 
of his amended plan for “Geographic and Con- 
trolled Open Districting.’” The ‘Selected Open 
District” included all or portions of the Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Lincoln, and Madison Elementary 
School districts—all areas with a high percentage 
of Negro population. He indicated that students 
in the open district would be asked to state first, 
second, and third choice of high school, and that 
students would be assigned on a space-available 
basis combining the criteria of choice and distance 
—if more indicated a first choice of a school than 
could be accommodated, those living closest would 
be given preference. And, he distributed a fact 
sheet showing projected enrollments under the 
plan. The figures were similar to those under the 
Superintendent’s first plan, with Negro percent- 
ages projected for 1966-67 as follows; Muir, 18.6 
percent; Pasadena 12.9 percent; and the third 
high school 17.8 percent. 

Without prior discussion, the plan was adopted 
by unanimous vote of the Board. The ground 
work for the adopted plan had been patiently and 
carefully laid in the month that had elapsed since 
the drafting of the original plan. 

While the Superintendent’s modified plan was 
adopted by the Board on June 11, detailed imple- 
mentation was postponed until after the bond 
election. The plan was to implement the policy 
beginning in September 1964. The bond issue 
was passed, without difficulty, in the fall of 1963. 
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And, on January 7, 1964, the Superintendent made 
a presentation of detailed plans for implementa- 
tion. Enrollment limits were set at 2,500 for 
Muir, 3,590 for Pasadena, and 470 for the third 
high school. On the basis of projected enroll- 
ments, it was expected that from the Selected 
Open District 97 spaces for 10th graders would be 
open at Muir, 195 at Pasadena, and 9 at the third 
high school. On March 25, 1964, the date selected 
for making the assignment of pupils to high 
schools, the estimates of space available proved to 
be wrong. Enough students had moved from the 
Muir and third high school areas to the Pasadena 
area in that short interval of time that only 48 
open places remained at Pasadena. The spaces 
available at Muir increased to 191, and at the 
third high school (now named Blair High School) 
to 79. 

Applying the agreed-upon procedure to the new 
figures resulted in partial disappointment of plans 
to correct racial imbalance. Only 43 students 
from the Selected Open District would be assigned 
to Pasadena, with 190 going to Muir and 79 to 
Blair. The result would be 41 percent minority 
group enrollment (29.6 Negro and 11.4 percent 
others) at Muir, 37.2 percent minority group en- 
rollment (23 percent Negro and 14.2 percent 
others) at Blair, and 8.8 percent minority group 
enrollment (2.9 percent Negro and 5.9 percent 
others) at Pasadena. After the Superintendent 
reported these figures to the Board on April 7, 
he was bitterly criticized by the NAACP in the 
press. He was accused of breaking faith with 
promises made to the NAACP, prior to the bond 
election, with reference to correcting ethnic im- 
balance. At the Board meeting on April 14, he 
answered those charges. 

He said that the Board was committed to a 
policy of providing some ethnic distribution, which 
it could keep by increasing enrollment capacity 
at Pasadena. And on April 17 he recommended 
that 125 10th-grade students in the Selected Open 
District who elected to attend Muir be permitted 
on a voluntary basis to change to Pasadena High 
School. If 125 failed to volunteer, the Board 
would choose on a random sampling beats enough 
students to fill the 125 seats. The breach between 
him and the NAACP had been closed, and the 
NAACP volunteered to recruit as many students 
as possible to fill the 125 places at Pasadena. The 
NAACP campaign was successful—97 Negro 
pupils living in the Selected Open District were 
persuaded to change their first choice from Muir 
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to Pasadena, leaving only 28 places to be 
at Pasadena on an ‘“‘involuntary”’ basis. 

After enrollment in the fall of 1964, it appe 
that the racial composition goals for the 
of the 3 years projected had not been 
Muir was 29.6 percent Negro rather thap 
percent and Pasadena 5.5 percent rather thay 
percent. There is still confidence, however, { 
the original 3-year goals can be met. 

And, while the plan is complex and ¢ 
some, it appears that all concerned are satis 
that it has met the problem of high school yg 
imbalance. One minor incident, however, in 
plication of the plan deserves special ment 
It casts light upon the continuing legal and pol 
controversy whether the Board was to be j 
mitted overtly to consider race in assigning py 
to particular schools. 

At the Board meeting of June 23, 1964, 
Superintendent read a letter from the parent 
a white boy, living in the Selected Open Distr 
who had elected to attend Muir High School. 
had been one of the 28 assigned to fill em 
spaces at Pasadena. The letter suggested t 
racial balance between the two schools would 
better equalized if the boy attended Muir, an¢ 
Negro was selected in his place to attend Pasade 
High School. The letter was referred to Coun 
Counsel for an opinion. Later the Board forma 
requested an opinion with reference to the exte 
to which racial criteria could be employed 
implementing the “Geographic and Control 
Open Districting Plan.”’ The opinion, deliver 
on August 14 and read to the Board at its Se 
tember 1 meeting, stated that the question f 
decision was whether the transfer of studer 
from one school to another could be denied 
the basis of race: 

Although the courts have not as yet clearly defined 
authority of School District Governing Boards in resp 
to what action may be taken to alleviate racial imbalat 
in schools, caused by neighborhood residential patte 
certain guidelines appear in the decided cases, and : 
on these guidelines, it is our opinion that your Bo 
may establish a policy allowing students in the Select 
Open District to attend another school on a voluntary b 
regardless of race. However, a policy allowing attendal 
from the Selected Open District to another school, o 
if it contributes to better ethnic distribution, would 
violative of the equal protection clause of the 14th amef 
ment of the U.S. Constitution. . 

A Board member read a hastily drafted repl 


It is my opinion that where the purpose of consideri 
race for the benign purpose of alleviating racial imbalan 
the race of a student may be used as the basis for granti 


ying a transfer request . . . . The whole purpose of 
lected Open District . . . in high school zoning was 
viate racial imbalance . . . . It is my opinion that 
t a majority of lawyers would now be satisfied, after 
ckson ease, that a school board could most certainly 
y ethnic considerations in drawing district lines, and 
ot necessary for a school board to engage in a verbal 
+ mincing back and forth and sideways, talking of 
ity of school facilities, geographical considerations, 
vhile slowly and surely progressing toward its real 
compliance with the declared policy which requires 
ition of racial imbalance. 


Segregation at a vocational school 


e Washburne Trade School in Chicago seems 
effectively segregated by virtue of the prac- 
and customs of the trade unions, whose 
snticeship programs have been characterized 
cial isolation. Washburne has presented the 
picture since its founding in 1919 after the 
we of the Smith-Hughes Act by Congress. 
act provides for the creation of apprentice- 
rograms in which skilled workers are trained 
in school and on the job. For example, a 


young man who wishes to be certified as a 
plumber may work at his job 4 days a week and 
attend a formal training program 1 day or more 
or evenings. 

The apprenticeship programs are heavily 
financed and regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In recent years the regulations have focused in- 
creasingly upon racial segregation within the union 
structures. One of the causes for this concern 
has been the rather discouraging racial pattern in 
the apprenticeship schools. Washburne seems to 
preserve that pattern. In 1960 an informal 
estimate showed that fewer than 1 percent of the 
2,700 Washburne students were Negroes. Half of 
the apprenticeship programs conducted at the 
school had no Negroes whatsoever. ‘The statistics 
are not radically altered today. In 1965 the 
Chicago Commission on Human Relations secured 
the following official breakdown of all apprentice- 
ship programs at Washburne and elsewhere in the 
Chicago system: 


Indian 
American 


Oriental 
American 


Mexican 
American 


Puerto 
Rican 


Negro 


Type of program Total 
eee re 2S So Se ee a ease 162 
Pat. Beye es. ess. So eos 82 EO 529 
dry and patternmakers__._-..-.--------- 59 
LTD Se oe ee a ea 129 
HEE SOD se a2 aie ones SERS Fee SU eS ee 150 
PDN CUSMM ER See ae ee eae ae 40 
imnpwand decorating. =.= -as=222es5-4- 522- 153 
Te a a i ee Oe, See eee 80 
RAR DI See erie oc Erk eR eee ee 182 
Tnetalworkerse. 25 249s. = - 25a eee. 27 
S 2 s ate e e e e  ete ere ee 
HMETTORAIKONKORS= 25). 22ee Sas Ame See eat ee 231 
SAN CULO Une & Boe sh hs es 2 eo ee See ee 
PMO raUpel ae a SE oo eee eS 43 
PRUCOININ GA: 24 Se See ee ee eee 70 
PERG Tee tee tS 43 
EEE OUIT $e Rea EA a nee oe eee Se Ae 41 
a QS ae ee eee ae, ee ee eS ee ec 
MeO SONS = 2 t= See awe eee eee one S Tt) 
RanIral MOLI OLKEIS = ee oa a ne 39 
Fee Wag ee le San eee 20 
EROeRO PETA tOUS Se aan = = ees eee ee 15 
Famunalimomworkersi* = — 24-2325 A see ae = 40 
ii cinvele(elitS cake ky ptee Sane Cees eee eee 706 
"iG 21 boheme trae «cs: ENE See eee 2, 834 


Not an apprentice program. 2 Chicago Vocational. 


‘he system of exclusion is complex, depends on 
h unions and the school system, and varies 


n trade to trade. 


The one in the iron trades 


3 Prosser Vocational. 


became the subject of litigation in the United 


States District Court in Chicago in 1963. 


The 


issue arose over the nonemployment of Negro 
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ironworkers in construction of the new United 
States Courthouse and Office Building. The 
plaintiffs alleged systematic exclusion from the 
union apprenticeship programs which, as a 
practical matter, meant exclusion from employ- 
ment in the structural iron trades. Among the 
defendants were the joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee of the relevant unions, the general con- 
tractor, the steel fabricator, the administrators of 
the contracting agency for the United States and 
of the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, and the Chicago Board of Education. The 
court made findings that to become a union 
member through the apprenticeship program an 
application must be obtained from, submitted to, 
and approved by the joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee of the unions and industry after an exam- 
ination. The selection was wholly within the 
arbitrary discretion of the committee despite the 
purported importance of the chronology of appli- 
cation. In actual practice the system deliberately 
excluded Negroes. The notoriety of the system 
among potential Negro workers meant that few 
applied because of “. . . the inherent and patent 
futility of such action... .’’ Further, the 
Federal Bureau was aware of the system but 
failed to take action to decertify the committees’ 
program as provided by Federal regulation. 
Finally, as to the Board of Education, the follow- 
ing was found: 

A full program of academic instruction is and has for 
some time been conducted as part of the apprenticeship 
program. Facilities and equipment of the Board of Edu- 
cation are used for this academic instruction. The 3-hour 
classes, which convene 2 nights per week, are taught by 
teachers employed and paid for by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Admission to these classes can come only upon 
approval by the Joint Committee. Of the 56 students 
presently enrolled, none are Negroes. 

. . the defendant, the Board of Education, did make 
available its facilities, its equipment and its teachers (who 
additionally, I should observe, were selected with the aid 
of the Joint Committee) to the furtherance of what it 
knew or should have known was an invidiously dis- 
criminatory scheme. 

The Board does not determine admission policy. 
It accepts and trains those upon whom the joint 
committee has placed its stamp of approval. In 
some cases the employer also has something to say 
about who qualifies for the program, but in no 
case does the school system get involved in the 
selection process. The teachers at Washburne are 
usually recommended by the joint apprenticeship 
committee, and, in any event, are approved by 
that committee. They are usually union mem- 
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bers. In many cases they receive compensa; 
in addition to their teacher’s salary from the unj 
the contractors, or both. Even in the operaj 
of the school itself the Board of Education seg 
to exercise little control. “The jot commit 
select, supervise, graduate, and/or dismiss 
apprentices and in great measure determine coy 
content.’ Union representatives have office sp; 
at the Washburne School. 

Exclusion from the formal apprenticeship 7 
gram in general means exclusion from employm 
in the field. The Board of Education does g 
training in some of these trades at its ‘‘vocation 
schools. However, since entry to the employm 
market most commonly is through the fo 
program at Washburne, this training at ot 
schools often amounts to preparation for 
interesting hobby or, with luck, a nonunion jok 
small or marginal shops. 

A running battle over this program has be 
waged in recent years between the Board 
Education and the Chicago Commission 
Human Relations. The Commission has ma 
progress in a number of unions in opening appré 
ticeship programs to nonwhites. It has faile 
however, in a number of key trades and has urg 
the Board to exclude these trades from Was 
burne. On June 5, 1964, the Chairman of # 
Commission addressed a request to the Boai 
through its president. In part it read as follows 


These joint apprenticeship committees and unions hat 
been given every opportunity —during the past 2 years 
to extend their recruiting and admitting practices so th 
minority group youth could qualify. They have 
done so. 

Accordingly, we are asking the Board of Education 
take appropriate action, including the withdrawal of fun 
and facilities with respect to those apprenticeship pr 
programs which do not completely meet the tests outliné 
above. Similar letters, with the same request, are beif 
sent to the U.S. Department of Health, Education, a 
Welfare, and to the Division of Vocational Education 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instructio 


The Board reacted by promptly appointing 
committee to investigate. The following Januar 
(1965) the deliberations of this committee wel 
marked by the appearance of a Board membé 
who urged the committee to give the unions tim 
The Board’s attorney also appeared and sal 
the Board should not act “. .. as both judg 
and jury.” 


A description of the Board’s role is contained 1 
a 1959 pamphlet ‘Washburne Trade School 
issued by the Chicago public schools: 


Board of Education and the Washburne Trade 
do not participate in the selection of apprentices. 
a young person desires to enter a particular trade 
ks an employer in that trade who is willing to enter 
n indenture agreement with him. The conventional 
et specified part-time school attendance. Appren- 
ueation at Washburne is supplementary to the job 
ng. Without actual work experience the school 
ng would not be effective. Employment in the 
1 trade as an apprentice is therefore a requisite to 
dance at Washburne. 
» number of apprentices is limited to the demands of 
ork available. It is unreasonable to expect employers 
»p a larger number of men on their payrolls than the 
ity of work demands. The labor unions strive to 
ain a force of skilled workmen to meet the needs of 
dustry without flooding the labor market. Usually, 
yyers hire apprentices in a ratio related to the number 
ummeymen employed. This ratio is set, dependent 
the number of deaths, retirements, and of journeymen 
ig the trade. 
shburne has no authority to govern the employment 
prentices any more than it has to govern the employ- 
of any other group of young people. The school 
ts the ones who are sent to them, gathers data relative 
ir aptitude and achievement, and seeks to advance 
understandings in the trade selected by them, and 
elop, to some degree, their sense of moral and civic 
sibilities. 
is rationale was repeated by a Chicago Public 
ols representative before a subcommittee of 
S. House of Representatives in 1961. Con- 
man Roman Pucinski of Chicago remarked, 
I just cannot understand how you can 
» to the committee that you have no control 
this program.” 
_ May of 1965 the president of the Board of 
cation told the reporter that the problems 
ld be resolved ‘‘within 6 months.” He de- 
1d to elaborate in any way, but it is known that 
Board and administration have been in close 


liaison with the unions over the past 5 years in 
efforts to establish a modus vivendi for the Wash- 
burne program. On July 14, the Board voted to 
close the school to all unions practicing discrimina- 
tion, but how the necessary factual determination 
will be made is unsettled and will be critical to the 
achievement of any practical effect through the 
Board action. 

If the school system were to begin running the 
school itself, presumably it would be operated on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. Applications would be 
made to the school, not the unions. The result 
conceivably could be, as the administration has 
argued, that the unions will simply run their ap- 
prenticeship training programs themselves outside 
the school. The consequence would be to train 
more Negroes at Washburne for opportunities 
which will remain nonexistent until the time that 
the unions will accept them. The unions may be 
willing to pass up the city, State, and Federal sup- 
port for these expensive training programs in order 
to preserve the present discriminatory systems. 
In 1964, the budget of the apprenticeship programs 
for teachers’ salaries alone was $439,440. 

In the end the importance of the apprenticeship 
programs of the Chicago public schools has less to 
do with money than principle. The few hundred 
jobs at stake are good ones, but they could do little 
to change the general pattern of Negro unemploy- 
ment. The issue, however, has become symbolic. 
This probably means that it is more rather than 
less important. 

Chicago has nine ‘vocational’? high schools 
primarily designed to provide training for a variety 
of occupations that will not require higher educa- 
tion. The following racial composition of these 
schools is taken from the Havighurst Report: 


Student body racial composition, by school 


Chi 
Student body racial composition Vor. Cooley Cregier Dunbar Flower Jones Prosser Richards | Westcott 
schoo 
Number 
lent body racial composition: 
AEG las sites SIG 1, 057 574 2,285 | 1,338 36 0 53 717 
BACT US ee ee = teeter tere 3, 261 217 1 350 546 878 543 107 
ERO L se ae ee. Soot eee 15 26 0 1 13 0 0 2 15 
0G) [as Sera ee en pe 4, 333 817 838 2, 287 Ue ffl 582 878 598 839 
Percent 
BBO TOS a6 oh ee 24. 4 70. 3 94. 7 99. 8 76. 0 6. 2 0 8.9 85. 4 
hi Ce ee Sa ee 715. 2 26. 0 a) 1 19. 9 93. 8 100. 0 90. 8 12. 8 
Petes ee eee .4 2) AIM ee a 1 I |e ee | ae .3 1. 8 
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Of the nine schools five are over 90 percent of 
one race; the other four are between 70 and 85 
percent of one race. The total vocational school 
enrollment of 12,933 is about 53 percent Negro. 
The high degree of segregation is the result of a 
number of factors. Selectivity in admissions at 
Prosser, Chicago Vocational, and Jones plays a 
part, though Dunbar, too, has requirements over 
and above the elementary school diploma. Gerry- 
mandering also seems to have had a role. The 
Havighurst survey found that “. . . attendance 
areas for Cregier, Cooley, and Prosser appear 
to have been drawn in a way such as to establish 
Cregier and Cooley as schools in almost wholly 
Negro neighborhoods and Prosser in an almost 
wholly white neighborhood.” In addition ‘there 
appears to be a pattern of exclusion of Negroes 
from Prosser.’”’ On the other hand the Dunbar 
school is nearly all Negro though its attendance 
zone encompasses white areas. The segregation 
there seems to be an informal one. Dunbar is 
thought of by potential white clientele as a 
“Negro school.” It is located far from most 
of the white neighborhoods which it would in 
theory serve. Finally, it devotes a good share 
of its curriculum to those building trades available 
to white apprentices at Washburne and which, 
if taken outside Washburne, do not make the 
student employable. 


In terms of course offerings at the school there 
is no patent discrimination. However, serious 
and relevant differentials in quality do exist, 
which is made clear in the Havighurst findings: 


. . . For most students of below-average ability in the 
vocational high schools, neither the academic nor the shop 
program succeeds well. Unfortunately, many of these 
students attend the vocational schools with the least 
impressive physical facilities—Cooley, Cregier, and West- 
cott. Because of the informal counseling pattern which 
prevails among eighth-grade and adjustment teachers 
in the elementary schools, many students of below-average 
ability are recommended to attend a vocational high 
school, although they are effectively screened out by CVS 
and Prosser because of admission requirements. 

. . . There is a wide variation among the vocational 
high schools with respect to adequacy of facilities and equip- 
ment. CVS, Prosser, and Dunbar have excellent facilities 
and equipment. Three of the four schools serving a 
predominantly Negro student body are grossly insufficient: 
Cooley, Cregier, and Westcott. 


The survey recommends that all vocational 
high schools should be open to students on a city- 
wide basis and that Cooley and Westcott “. . . be- 
cause of their inadequacy as schools for high school 
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youth ...” be eliminated as vocational] 


schools. 


7.8 Relation of a university to se 
desegregation 


Education is a continuum—from kindergg 
through college—and increasingly public gg 
desegregation plans are having an impagt 
colleges in the same area, particularly { 
colleges which are city or State supported. } 
tuition, as in the New York City colleges, ha 
meaning for members of minority groups who] 


meaning for those whose level of achieveme 
too low to permit work at the college level 
number of colleges, through summer tutorials 
selective admittance of students whose erg 
would otherwise exclude them, are tryin 
redress this indirect form of racial imbalane 

In Newark, Delaware, the pressures for 
segregation in the public schools have had an ef 
on the nearby University of Delaware indica 
by the following excerpt: 

Because there are such striking parallels 
reactions to integration among Newark’s @ 
agencies, school district, and the University 
Delaware, and because the university plays sud 
large part in Newark’s affairs, we should brie 
examine its problems with school integrati 

The university, a land-grant college, possess 
a unique status in some respects. It is officia 
defined as a private university with State suppé 
The State provides approximately one-third of f 
school’s annual operating funds. Other fut 
derive from private donations, Federal grants, é 

The university has long been the target of bo 
civil rights advocates on one hand, and segres 
tionists on the other. Apparently, before 1954 
few “exceptional Negroes’ attended the univé 
sity illegally, but the State policy was clearly 
segregate Negro and white college students. T 
front deors were opened to Negroes for the fit 
time in 1955. The response of Negroes was 8 
continues to be slow. Although official recor 
are not kept, it is estimated that no more thé 
30 Negroes have attended the university in al 
one year. 

Initially, out-of-State Negro graduate student! 
were excluded. This policy caused a good deal. 
public dissension, and in 1957 admission fort 
were revised so that race was not identifie 
Subsequently, the university was attacked fe 
segregating room accommodations. At presell 


apparently not done, but one spokesman 

that the university does notify parents of 
ts who are assigned, or ask to be assigned, 
ommodations with Negroes. ‘This,’ ex- 
d the official, ‘is due to the large number of 
nts from southern counties. They are still 
backward about these things down there.” 
> university clearly is not perceived as a con- 
location for Negroes. A number of Negro 
e and high school students interviewed indi- 
that they were not ‘comfortable about the 
rsity.’’ Reasons for discomfort ranged from 
nall number of Negroes on campus, to beliefs 
‘some of the faculty and most of the admin- 
ors are prejudiced.”’ High school counseling 
years upon this situation. Both Negro and 
counselors throughout the State are said to 
irage Negroes from attending the university, 
ently because they feel that standards are 
too high, or that students are not welcome 
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there. Negro students are often encouraged to 
attend Negro colleges, especially Delaware State 
College. Newark counselors are aware of this 
situation, and according to Negro informants, 
often suggest out-of-State colleges. For this and 
other reasons, the president of the university and 
the Governor of the State have both urged that 
the Delaware State College be incorporated with 
the university. They apparently have been unable 
to convince southern legislators of the merits of this 
plan, however. 

The University of Delaware is one of the chief 
targets for Negro criticism: “The university is one 
of the most powerful elements in this State. 
Why can’t they take a leading hand in helping 
Negroes? They just don’t.do anything more than 
they have to.” It is probable that the university 
has been influential, either directly or indirectly, 
through its personnel, in bringing about a good deal 
of change in the State. 
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8.0 Special Studies 
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8.0 Special Studies 


Project Head Start 


Introduction 


this portion of the Educational Opportunities 
ey, an examination will be made of the detect- 
effects of Head Start on Negro and white 
is who participated in this program during 
ummer of 1965. These effects will be studied 
nalyzing data available for children attending 
grade in the fall of 1965. 
tention also will be given to a comparison 
een participants and nonparticipants regard- 
amily background and other characteristics. 
attempt was made to analyze the effects of 
er programs other than Head Start. Con- 
ently, all comparisons have been made be- 
n children identified as participants in 
ect Head Start and those who were identi- 
as nonparticipants in any summer program. 
iis analysis is based only on pupils who 
icipated in Head Start just prior to entering 
grade. Effects of participation (and charac- 
tics of participants) may be different for 
iren who took part in the program before they 
red kindergarten. 
. the absence of data allowing “before-after” 
parisons to be made, the analysis was based 
1 an examination of differences in performance 
yeen pupils exposed to contrasting experiences: 
e who had participated in Project Head Start 
those who had not participated. 
ne major problem faced in this study was that 
obtaining an adequate control group. To 
rol for selectivity in parental interest in edu- 
on, it was planned to select a control group of 
participants from areas in which Head Start 
not available to children. 
lowever, it was found that another type of 
selection was operating; the Head Start 
zram was offered primarily in those communi- 
in which children were likely to have back- 
ind deficiencies. The socioeconomic status 
S) of pupils attending schools where the pro- 


gram was not available was far higher than that 
of pupils attending schools in which the program 
was offered during last summer. 

A third type of selectivity also seemed to be 
operating. In communities where Project Head 
Start programs were conducted, the participants 
tended to be of lower SES than nonparticipants 
from the same community. 

These last two forms of self-selection, in terms 
of where the program was offered and which 
socioeconomic group participated in areas where 
it was offered, were evidenced by all groups except 
southern Negroes. This matter will be discussed 
later in more detail. 

The research design thus entailed comparison 
between three groups: Head Start participants, 
nonparticipants attending the same school as 
participants, and nonparticipants from communi- 
ties where the program was not available. Other 
variables were controlled so that comparisons 
between members of the three groups would be 
made between pupils of similar SES, race, prior 
education, etc. 

To determine whether Head Start programs 
were offered in the community, it was decided to 
use the proportion of Head Start participants 
within a given school as an indicator of the pro- 
gram’s availability. Thus, where no students 
participated, it was presumed that the program 
was not available; where a few or more persons 
were identified as participants, it was presumed 
that the program was available. 

Utilizing weights to compensate for stratifica- 
tion in the original sample, a systematic random 
sample (with duplication of cases) was drawn from 
the original data tapes. 


8.11 Extent of participation in project Head 
Start 


Table 8.11.1 presents the estimated percentage 
of first-graders that participated in project Head 
Start. A Negro child from metropolitan areas 
had a probability of participating 6.97 times as 
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ereat as that of a white child in the same area. 


In 


nonmetropolitan areas, Negroes had a probability 
of participation 4.77 times greater than that for 


whites. 


The ratio of white first-graders to Negro 


first-graders is approximately 3.1 to 1, indicating 
that a greater number of Negro first-graders were 
Head Start participants than were whites. 

More importantly, there is an inverse relation- 
ship between degree of participation for members 
of a given group and the average test scores for 
that group. Thus, for example, metropolitan 
whites had the highest average scores and were 
least likely to attend Head Start programs, as 
compared to nonmetropolitan Negroes with the 
lowest scores and the highest degree of partici- 


pation. 


If differential degree of participation serves as 
an indicator, it would appear that the Head Start 
programs are being offered where background 
deficiencies are most prevalent and are being taken 
advantage of by those students most likely to 


have deficient backgrounds. 


This matter will be 


studied in greater detail in a later section when 
the family background of participants is compared 
with that of nonparticipants. 


8.12 
pants 


Test performance of Head Start partici- 


The next two tables, 8.12.1 and .2, present 
ability test scores for the three groups of pupils 


Table 8.12.1.—Mean ability scores by race, region, and group 


Region 


Group 


METROPOLITAN 


Northeast. 29.232. 
Midwest___________ 
Soir. a ae ee 


Entire country______ 


Not available, could not participate __ 
Available, did not participate_________ 
Available, participated._..__.________ 
Not available, could not participate 
Available, did not participate 
Available, participated_______________ 
Not available, could not participate 
Available, did not participate 
Available, participated__._____________ 
Not available, could not participate 
Available, did not participate 
Available, participated_______________ 
Not available, could not participate 
Available, did not participate 
Available, participated_______________ 
Not available, could not participate 
Available, did not participate 
Available, participated 


Table $.11.1.—Estimated percentage of first-g, 
students that participated in project Head Sty 


Negroes Whi 


Region 
Metropolitan: 
Northeast: . 222525 2- 2 See 14. 20 
IMC Wests sense So nerg eee ee 2. 69 
SOWGh. eee oe eee ee 25. 13 
DOUPMWOStl = =- ee == eee ee 19. 29 
AGE ee ee ame CoE eae ene 1. 90 
Total, metropolitan____--_---- 13. 81 
Nonmetropolitan: 
Northtand Wiestitese = ert fee 35. 85 
OU es Par ae pre Ae k Pe see ee 35, 24 
Southwest. 284 —..-en5 e - = 12. 79 
Total, nonmetropolitan____---- 32. 59 


analyzed most intensively in this report. 1 
first group is comprised of nonparticipants 
any summer program attending non-Head 
schools, i.e., pupils in communities where He 
Start programs were presumably not availab! 
This group of children has been labeled “N 
available—couldn’t participate (or ‘nonparti 
pants’)” in all further tables. The second grot 
labeled ‘‘Available—didn’t participate (or ‘no 
participants’),”’ is comprised of pupils attendi 
Head Start schools—indicating a communi 


Number of cases 


Verbal Total nonverbal 

Negroes Whites Negroes Whites Negroes Whites 
16. 509 | 19. 381 | 18. 842 | 26. 494 361 

15. 753 | 18. 090 | 16. 621 | 23. 929 251 

15. 190 | 16. 988 | 15. 861 | 20. 166 419 

17. 467 | 19. 476 | 21. 517 | 27. 249 969 1,q 
17. 279 | 19. 367 | 21. 468 | 26. 149 111 . 
USS U27 4) LONG5ON| M6; 78281) 250 7387 86 

16. 172 | 17. 806 | 18.207 | 23. 492 642 

15. 537 | 19. 183 | 15. 890 | 24. 428 541 

15. 896 | 19.181 | 16. 064 | 24, 929 2, 294 

16. 188 | 20.177 | 18. 958 | 27. 236 143 

14.782 | 19. 625 | 14.256 | 28. 637 78 

16. 664 | 15. 425 | 16. 937 | 18. 300 191 

16. 637 | 19. 581 | 16. 698 | 27. 797 591 

16. 400 | 18. 621 | 20.173 | 23. 351 19 

15. 047 | 17. 612 | 19. 482 | 20. 580 21 

16. 783 | 19. 396 | 19. 842 | 26. 892 2, 706 2, 
15. 777 | 18. 804 | 16. 834 | 24. 916 1, 056 

15, 905 | 18. 500 | 16. 134 | 23. 447 3, 011 
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Table 8.12.2.—Mean ability scores by race, region, and group 


Region Group 

METROPOLITAN 

.and West____| Not available, could not participate___- 
Available, did not participate__-----_- 
Available, partierpated: --_----___.-_- 

... aes Not available, could not participate____ 
Available, did not participate _---_----- 
Available, panticipated=-_.--__----_-- 

0 Not available, could not participate____ 
Available, did not participate____----- 
Available, participated_....._---_---- 

é country-----.- Not available, could not participate___- 


Available, did not participate 
Available, participated 


e the program was presumably available— 

did not participate in Head Start or any 

summer program. The third group, “Avail- 

participated,” refers to students who attend- 

ead Start programs during the summer 
are now attending Head Start schools. 

ading down columns in most of the remainder 
Lis report the reader will encounter these three 
ps in the order described above. The groups 
‘oximate, respectively, (1) a comparison group 
upils who are in communities where no sum- 
program was available; (2) a second compari- 
eroup of pupils not taking advantage of any 
‘ram where Head Start programs were offered ; 
Head Start participants in communities where 
program was offered—the “treated” group. 
; scheme offers the opportunity for comparisons 
made between Head Start participants and 
-summer-program participants attending the 
e schools, thus providing one method for 
rhly controlling for community variables. 
rom these two tables, we find the following 
srences in scores between Head Start partici- 
ts and nonparticipants from the same school; a 
tive difference indicates a higher score for 
ticipants. 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases 

Negroes Whites Negroes Whites Negroes Whites 
17.876 | 19.404 | 22.897 | 27. 434 633 1, 721 
15. 782 | 18.947 | 18.455 | 25. 488 433 461 
15.851 | 17.756 | 17.3838 | 22.526 780 604 
15.543 | 18.477 | 15.677 | 23.030 1, 760 830 
15.321 | 18.267 | 14.908 | 22. 452 1 OL 688 
15. 388 | 17.881 | 15.458 | 21. 649 2, 078 1, 254 
15.650 | 19.1389 | 17.797 | 25. 104 272 86 
15.214 | 19.290 | 16.538 | 26.745 210 220 
15.895 | 17.941 | 17.244 | 22.948 143 136 
16.108 | 19.094 | 17.608 | 25.971 2, 665 2, 637 
15.428 | 18.661 | 16.0389 | 24. 164 1, 660 1, 639 
15.498 | 17.847 | 16.044 | 22.003 3, 001 1,994 

Negroes Whites 
Region 
Verbal Non- Verbal Non- 
verbal verbal 
Metropolitan: 
INortheasts= 2-2=-— —0. 563)/—0. 760] —0. 102) —3. 763 
Midwest saa +. 848|/—4. 736) +. 283) —. 412 
SOW Asa See Dee, +.359) +. 174; —. 002} +. 501 
Southwest .------- +1, 882)/+ 2. 681|—4. 200|-10. 337 
WHCS Ueto e er ee —1. 353) —. 645)—1. 009|—2. 771 
INE O Re +.128) —. 700} —. 304/—1. 469 
Nonmetropolitan: 

North and West__-_| +. 069]—1. 072)/—1. 191|—2. 962 
OUU NS et eee +.017| +. 550} —. 386] —. 803 
Southwest - ------- +. 681) +. 706/—1. 349|—3. 797 
INSOM- 222 = Saaone +.070} +. 005} —. 814/—2. 161 


In most regions, Head Start participants have 
not yet attained the academic competence of their 
classmates in the same schools, particularly in the 
case of whites. Furthermore, the performance of 
participants is almost universally below that of 
children in areas where the Head Start program 
was not offered. 

In later sections, factors other than race and 
region that may affect performance are examined 
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and controlled for in analyzing the effects of 
Head Start. 


8.13 Prior educational experience 


It has been assumed throughout this analysis 
that school factors have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to affect the pupil’s performance, since the 
questionnaires were administered very soon after 
the pupils entered first grade. For this reason, 
no attempt has been made to control for any of 
these factors, such as expenditure per pupil, 
experience of the teachers, physical facilities in 
the school, ete. However, many of the pupils in 
the sample have attended kindergarten, which 
would be expected to make some difference in the 
level of their performance. Table 8.13.1 presents 
ability test averages for all Head Start partici- 
pants, classified by whether or not they had 
previously attended kindergarten. For these par- 


Table 8.13.1.—Mean ability scores by race, region, and prior kindergarten attendance, Head Start participants on 


Verbal 


Control and region Negroes Whites 


KG Not KG Not 
KG 


KG KG KG KG 
Metropolitan: 
INGIINCE = 5 See ee 15. 377/15. 046/17. 589/16. 975/17. 048/14. 737|22. 163/20. 149 228 194 190 
MildnGste = cere oe 18. 135)16. 190)19. 070/17. 976|18. 610}17. 285|26. 961/23. 677 118 21 182 
DOUUie <a ee 16. 989/15. 396/19. 405/18. 984/18. 407/15. 048/25. 396/24. 507 742) 1, 442 111 
Southwest: 22. 2. se es 2. 17. 154)15. 600/16. 734/17. 553|17. 882/15. 260|19. 857/23. 872 136 50 49 
NGS eS OS eee eee 16. 602) 9. 000/19. 488]14. 636/21. 576/11. 428/23. 311/21. 363 78 7 45 
Entire country, metro- 
POMC = foes Be 16. 805/15. 346/18. 671/18. 268]18. 323/15. 033/24. 192/23. 406] 1, 302] 1, 714 577 
Nonmetropolitan: 
North and West__.._____- 18. 111/15. 051/19. 226/16. 929/19. 117/16. 864/25. 559/21. 068 153 545 243 
Ovid aa ae ee ee 16. 27615. 315/17. 850/17. 812/16. 796/15. 420/22. 073/21. 296 325] 1, 693 287 
DOULNWOSU= = == soe ae ee 16. 648)15. 480/18. 352/17. 617/18. 405/17. 461/23. 176/23. 436 37 104 68 


Entire country, non- 


metropolitan. __._____ 16. 848/15. 261|18. 466/17. 558/17. 601/15. 847/23. 615 PAR YET 515] 2, 342 598} 1,4 
Metropolitan: 
Total _- SN ee eee a a ene eT eT he « 3, 016 1, 368 
Cl ge OL. Se ae eh nti ie A Ile 201 48 
Total Head Start participants. -...<—- s----<nseededa- cue uteu-ag.gue. 85 217 1, 416 
Nonmetropolitan: 
Total 
ae SeE See R te 3 poe eemeit eos a oh oes Se a 2 
IG Tic dlenggenbethe a5 aie asincss> gine linemen ee ewe ee ieee Bee ce ‘ ‘a 
Toth... ..wassinas wiewatignta= 2055 a egal a, aeeeiea akan one 3, 046 2, 096 
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ticipants, the differences in performance bety 
those who attend kindergarten and those 
did not are summarized below. 


Race Area Verbal Nonve; 


Negroes__| Metropolitan - - ----- 
Nonmetropol tan_ --- 
Whites___| Metropolitan _-_-__-_-_- 
Nonmetropolitan_-_- 


Whether these differences are due to effects 
kindergarten per se, or to differences in the fan 
backgrounds of the students who attended 
did not attend kindergarten has not been 
vestigated. If Head Start participants tended 
be homogeneous with respect to SES and fan 
structure it would suggest that kindergar 


Total nonverbal Number of cases 


Negroes Whites Negroes Whites 


KG Not KG Not KG Not KG 


dance has very definite beneficial effects on 
ement. In general, because of differences 

ee of kindergarten attendance between the 
us groups it would seem important to look 
t scores controlling for kindergarten attend- 
_ However, as factors involving school 
ty have not been controlled, the quality of 
rgarten education these pupils received has 
been examined. Many Head Start partici- 


pants did attend kindergarten, which makes Head 
Start experience somewhat different for these 
pupils, as the program would essentially extend 
their kindergarten activities rather than provide 
any novel or different experiences. 

The scores on both tests for each group, classi- 
fied by whether pupils have attended kinder- 
garten, can be found in tables 8.13.2 and 8.13.3. 


. $.13.2.—Mean yerbal ability scores, by race, region, group, kindergarten attendance (nonrespondents for 
kindergarten question excluded) 


Verbal 


Region Negroes Whites 


METROPOLITAN 


heast: 

Not available, could not 
MemiiGlpaAte. =... == 16. 105)16. 509)17. 139)19. 
vailable, did not 
PAOUC PAG. 14. 333/16. 32517. 589/18. 
vailable, participated_-_-_- 15. 016)15. 330)17. 189/16. 
est: 
ot available, could not 


PENGLCID ALC — oe 17. 288/17. 484/18. 821)19. 
vailable, did not 
RIES UL CLA UC ee a a easy 18, 250)17. 115/19. 098)19. 


Available, participated_-___- 16. 07118. 527/18. 683/21. 
h: 
Not available, could not 


MANULCIpAbeS a= 15. 770}17. 606)17. 303/18. 
Available, did not 
DALUCIPANG.—- 5 =—-= 15. 147/16. 392/18. 873/19. 


Available, participated____- 15. 40616. 980}19. 124/19. 
hwest: 
Not available, could not 


ALUCIpATe... -.-==.-=— 15. 937}16. 400/19. 482/20. 
Available, did not 
Marblerpahe. ——-.--—._=..— 12. 173/15. 104/19. 166/20. 


Available, participated_____ 15. 755/17. 097/15. 833/14. 
t: 
Not available, could not 


ANWOMDHTOn = ea 17. 571)16. 601/19. 280)19. 
Available, did not 

MNTiCIpHUC. = ae = 14. 166/16. 594/17. 933)19. 
Available, participated____- 9. 000)18. 071\14. 100}19. 


ire country metropolitan: 
Not available, could not 


MACIpabe.-.- ==. 15. 946)17. 072/18. 106)19. 
Available, did not 

HM CIDE UG. ne eee 14. 890)16. 409)18. 520/19. 
Available, participated____- 15. 353)16. 790)18. 547/18. 


Total nonverbal Number of cases 


Negroes Whites Negroes Whites 


652|19. 184/18. 808)21. 265/27. 097 38| 318 79| 687 


13. 373]17. 816/22. 463/24. 874 75 169 95 151 
14. 587|17. 004/20. 440)20. 145 182} 218 127 117 


18. 457|21. 659|25. 273/27. 430 35, 910 95) 1, 040 
24. 625}21. 200/25. 098/27. 638 8 95 51 36 


15. 571)16. 958/24. 510)27. 677 14 72 98 62 


16. 915|21. 662/21. 770|26. 026 414 178 122 75 


14. 597/18. 693/23. 238/26. 854) 318 196 126 62 
15. 076|18. 25724. 885/24. 927) 1, 421 708) 410 96 


17. 412/22. 200}27. 071/27. 351 80 35 56 108 


9, 478]14. 979/28. 722/28. 800 23 48 36 40 
15. 408}17. 548/26. 083)14. 120 49 133 12 25 


24. 071|19. 605/26. 600/27. 881 14 570 25 525 
11. 333/20. 942/22. 200/23. 950 6 69 15 20 
11. 428)23. 428)20. 700)20. 842 i 14 10 19 
17. 397/20. 636/23. 655)27. 387 581] 2, 011 377) 2, 435 


14. 251/18. 809|23. 866/26. 042 430 577 323 309 
15. 021/17. 917/23. 928/22. 617) 1, 673) 1, 145 657 319 
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Table 8.13.3.—Mean ability scores, by race, region, group, kindergarten attendance (nonrespondents 
kindergarten question excluded) 


Region 


NONMETROPOLITAN 


North and West: 
Not available, could not 
participate 
Available ,did not partici- 


South: 
Not available, could not 
participate 
Available, did not partici- 


Southwest: 
Not available, could not 
participate 
Available, did not partici- 


Available, participated_____ 
Entire country: 
Not available, could not 
participate 
Available, did not partici- 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases 
Negroes Whites Negroes Whites Negroes White 

Not KG] KG |NotKG| KG |NotKG| KG |NotKG| KG |NotKG) KG |NotKG 
16. 717/18. 539]18. 879]19. 598/20. 451/24. 193/25. 938/28. 023 184 378 373 
15. 416/16. 858/18. 259/19. 572/17. 725/20. 661/23. 481/27. 550 295 127 216 
15. 051/18. 101/16. 887/19. 239]16. 864/18. 952/20. 909/25. 170 545 148 374 
15. 335/16. 336/18. 219)19. 379/15. 460/15. 967/22. 192/26. 506} 1, 415 244 607 
15. 285/15. 596/17. 763/20. 065)14. 830/15. 614/20. 838/28. 365 796 166 507 
15. 291/16. 300/17. 818/17. 816)15. 359/16. 606/21. 296/22. 116} 1, 676 310 913 
15. 495/16. 062/18. 888)21. 058)17. 222/20. 500/24. 092/28. 588 216 48 54 
15. 464/15. 110/18. 911/19. 763/16. 979/16. 690/25. 459/28. 559 99 100 124 
15. 640/16. 457/17. 674/18. 458]17. 660/17. 914/23. 127/22. 541 100 35 86 
15. 494)17. 559/18. 492/19. 590/16. 176/20. 932/23. 643/27. 854) 1, 815 670} 1, 034 
15. 332/15. 880/18. 057/19. 758)15. 726/17. 519/22. 188/27. 997] 1, 190 393 847 
15. 249/16. 851)17. 555)18. 417/15. 812}17. 403/21. 305/23. 320) 2, 321 493} 1, 373 


Looking at averages for the entire country, at 
the bottom of each table, we find the following 
differences between Head Start participants and 
nonparticipants from areas where the program was 


available. 
Verbal 

Negroes, metropolitan __|+0. 463 
Whites, metropolitan__| +. 027 
Negroes, nonmetropoli- 

PA Se i See ee —. 083 
Whites, nonmetropoli- 

WAT = 2s = Sone Sal sy 13) 072 


Not kindergarten 


Nonverbal 


Kindergarten 


Verbal |Nonverbal 


+0. 770|+0. 381) —0. 892 
+. 062) —. 737|—3. 425 
+. 086) +.971) —. 116 
—. 883|—1. 341|—4. 677 


There is much regional variation in scores, as 


is evident from tables 8.13.2 and 8.13.3. 


How- 


ever, cell sizes are too small in some cases for valid 


comparisons to be 
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made. 


Consec 


juently, two 


regions were formed: The South, comprised of t 
South and Southwest, and the non-South, form 
by the Northeast and Midwest (i.e., North) a 
West. 

In table 8.13.4 we see that Head Start parti 
pants in both metropolitan and nonmetropolit 
areas of the two regions had less likelihood 
attending kindergarten than nonparticipants 
the Head Start program from the same school 
Also, a smaller proportion of participants attend 
kindergarten than did pupils from areas whé 
Head Start was unavailable; the exceptions 
this are in the cases of all southern Negroes, al 
whites in the nonmetropolitan South. Lookif 
at the test scores for the combined regions, tabl 
8.13.5 (verbal) and 8.13.6 (nonverbal), we fil 
indications of positive effects of Head Start 1 
the South. The differences between scores f 
participants and nonparticipants from the sam 
schools are tabulated below. 


Did not attend KG Attended KG 
Verbal Non- Verbal Non- 
verbal verbal 
eS: 
ropolitan: 
Ton-South___----- +0. 207|-+0. 299) —0. 393)—2. 140 
Oui) +.471) +. 835} +. 859} +. 182 
nmetropolitan: 
Yon-South___----- —. 365) —. 861/+1. 243}—1. 709 
Ovi 2 +.005) +. 421) +. 902) +. 721 
Sr 
tropolitan: 
Yon-South__------ —. 419)—1. 125) —. 297)—2. 695 
Oni +.092) +. 463)—1. 622)—4. 923 
nmetropolitan: 
Yon-South___----- —1. 472|—2. 572; —. 333)/—2. 380 
0 (te —. 183) —. 292)—2. 034)/—6. 266 


rain, Negroes in the South who participated in 

Start programs scored higher than pupils 
did not take advantage of the program, 
her or not they had attended kindergarten 
ously. However, they did not score con- 
tly higher than pupils from communities 
e the program was not offered, leaving self- 
tion into the program a definite possibility. 

addition to ability test score, another 
mdent variable of interest is the educational 
est and motivation of the pupil, as measured 
). 32-39. The important difference to exam- 
is the difference in frequency of positive re- 
ses between participants and nonparticipants 
1 the same school: children from areas where 


the Head Start program was available. Compari- 
sons extended to pupils in areas where the program 
was not available may not be justified, as the 
teachers in those schools may not have answered 
these questions, requiring subjective judgment, 
within the same frame of reference. 

The percentage differences between Head Start 
participants and nonparticipants attending the 
same schools are summarized in the following 
tabulation. Negroes who participated in Head 
Start had a greater percentage of favorable 
responses to the eight questions on classroom 
traits than did Negroes in the same schools who 
did not participate. For whites, however, non- 
participants and participants appeared to receive 
approximately the same proportion of favorable 
responses. The averages of the differences in 
percentage, over the eight questions, have been 
calculated from table 8.13.7, and are presented 
below. 

Average percentage differences, questions 32-39, percent 
favorable responses for Head Start participants minus 


percent fayorable responses for nonparticipants in 
the same schools 


Non-South South 
Not KG KG Not KG KG 

Negroes: 

Metropolitan ___-_-- +3.9} —1.8] +1.1 +3. 5 

Nonmetropolitan__| +5.3 |+10.5 | +6.6 +5. 6 
Whites: 

Metropolitan_____-_ —2.7 | +1.0 +.3 —1.7 

Nonmetropolitan_-_| —2. 9 ap =tomith 2. i 
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Table 8.13.4.—Percentage previously attending kindergarten, by race, combined region and group 


Percent attending 
Region and group Negroes 
Percent Base N Percent 
METROPOLITAN 
Non-South: 
Not available, could not participate______________-_____- 95.4 | 100%=1, 885 O19 
Availablerdid not participates. 22-25. 2 ease ee ee 78.9 100%= 422 56.3 
Availableaparticipated... sels). Sa ee ee 60. 0 100% = 507 45.7 
South: 
Not-available, could not participate-_.--_-=_-_--._-__ = == 30. 1 100%=707 OE Zi 
1 Ay AMEN OV EE ONG MsaKoyr | oF wanVesy oy ieee ee ee ee ey 41.7 100% =585 38. 6 
Atvatlables partlelpaied =. 2 ee ee eee 36.4 | 100%=2, 311 22.3 
Country, metropolitan: 
Not available, could not participate.-...2-._--22-2 = --_- 7726 | 100%—=2)/592 86. 6 
Available did not panticipate-—— =- 282 ae eee 57.3 | 100%=1, 007 48.9 
Available, participated... pas ee ee eee 40.6 | 100%=2, 818 32. 7 
Ne Se ee ee ee ee eee, Pel ate eS Giga alo ee 
INAMikindenrarten— i222 2222-5. 28 ee 2 Oe ee Po) 0) 9 sea ye te 
Othenproups—- 2. . Jk oe oe ee oe eee ee a eae 3216 |. 2 ee 
A OT aISIN re, ee ee eS el Gee eee LOMOL9: jt, see ts 
NONMETROPOLITAN 
Non-South: 
Not available, could not participate_____________________ 67.3 100% = 562 WO) 
Available, did not panticipate.__-_.._________..-______+ 30. 1 100% = 422 51.5 
Available, panticipated=_. 20206. SS sas ae eee 21.4 100% = 693 35.4 
South: 
Not available, could not participate__...________________ 15.2 | 100%=1, 923 PANT 
Available; didimot participate... --.-----._.-_.----_© 22.9 | 100%=1, 161 26. 7 
Available paruelpaved. .. 822-2 -o28- oe 16.3) 1) 1009 —2; 12 24.9 
Country, nonmetropolitan: 
Not available, could not participate__....__._____________ 27.0 | 100%=2, 485 58. 1 
AVA AD Lema MOU pPAnticlpates see. = se 2 | ae 24.8 | 100%=1, 583 3D. L 
Available, partiompateds 22 ons ee eae eeecee nus Lie |) LOO%— 2) S14. 28.1 
ee Se ee eee a Or S82, eee em 
INA BOGUS HMC s a5 5008 feo oac nk ake osc neal eee BAAS |e 8S eee 
ORCI LOW R —d oate gS ose ae a omc aa ad sae cana Se 2OUD G2 eee oe es 
LE GAIN IN EP aicrecn shan eee Re ee ese ee ae ORO SIS ee canes oe 
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Whites 


100%=1, 
100% 
100% 


100%= 
100%= 
100%=1, 


100%=2, 
100%=1, 
100%=1,$§ 


Table 8.13.5.—Mean yerbal ability by race, combined region, group, and kindergarten attendance 


Negroes Whites 


Region and group 


Not attend KG Attended KG Not attend KG Attended KG 
METROPOLITAN 
South: 
Yot available, could not participate_--_-_ 16. 7938 (87)| 17.0382 (1, 798)} 18.211 (199)| 19.590 (2, 252) 
\vailable, did not participate_-__------- 14. 674 (89)| 16. 606 (333)| 18.099 (161)} 18. 690 (207) 
\vailable, participated___._..--.---.--- 14. 881 (176)| 16. 2138 (304)| 17. 680 (235)| 18. 393 (198) 
te 
Yot available, could not participate_-_-_- 15. 797 (494)| 17.408 (213)| 17.988 (178)| 19. 819 (183) 
\vailable, did not participate__-_------- 14. 947 (341)| 16. 139 (244)| 18. 9388 (162)} 19. 960 (102) 
\vailable, participated_____----------- 15.418 (1,470)} 16.998 (841)| 19. 030 (422)) 18. 338 (121) 
NONMETROPOLITAN 
South: 
Not available, could not participate_____ 16. 717 (184)| 18. 539 (378)| 18.879 (373)| 19.598 (1, 252) 
\vailable, did not participate_-_-_------- 15. 416 (295)| 16. 858 (127)} 18. 259 (216)| 19. 572 (229) 
Available, participated____...._------- 15. 051 (545)| 18.101 (148)| 16. 887 (374)| 19. 239 (205) 
te 
Not available, could not participate____- 15.356 (1,681)) 16. 291 (292)| 18. 273 (661)| 19.535 (183) 
vailable, did not participate -_-------- 15. 305 (895)| 15. 4138 (266)| 17.988 (631)| 19.943 (230) 
wanlable, participated... _.__--_=----- 15.310 (1, 776)| 16.315 (345)| 17.805 (999)| 17. 909 (3382) 
Metropolitan: 
IN;== <2 Bie Sas eee 6, 417 4, 420 
NA, kindergarten=-___-_------ 356 139 
Otnen eno u pss = 3, 276 4, 040 
SRO GEE N= ae ee ee es ee 10, 049 8, 599 
Nonmetropolitan: 
Se ae a oe ae eee 6, 882 5, 685 
NA, kindergarten=--__-__----- 444 315 
Othenignoups— 2-2-5254. -24= 2, 605 2, 959 
‘RotaleN==- == oe = eee 9,931 8, 959 


| | 
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Table 8.13.6.—Mean total nonyerbal ability by race, combined region, group, and kindergarten attendance 


Region and group 


Negroes 


Attended KG 


Not attend KG 


METROPOLITAN 
Non-South: 
Not available, could not participate__-__-_ 19: 
Available, did not participate_______--- 14. 
Available, participated: -===22 222-22 _- 14. 
South: 
Not available, could not participate --_-- 16. 
Available, did not participate___-------- 14. 
Available, participated! ..._--=-------- 15. 
NONMETROPOLITAN 
Non-South: 
Not available, could not participate__-_-_- 20. 
Available, did not participate_—-------- We. 
Available, participated___.____.__.___=__- 16. 
South: 
Not available, could not participate____-_ 15. 
Available, did not participate__________ 15. 
Available, participated... ----____-____ 15. 


678 
247 
546 


996 
252 
087 


451 
725 
864 


694 
068 
489 


(87) 
(89) 
(203) 


(494) 
(341) 
(1, 470) 


(184) 
(295) 
(545) 


(1, 631) 
(895) 
(1, 776) 


. 503 
. 429 
. 289 


. 751 
. 963 
. 145 


. 193 
. 661 
. 952 


b CL 
. 018 
. 739 


(1, 798) 
(333) 
(304) 


(213) 
(244) 
(841) 


(378) 
(127) 
(148) 


(292) 
(266) 
(345) 


Not attend KG 


. 849 
. 273 
. 148 


. 438 
. 456 


Cite 


. 938 
. 481 
LO) 


. 848 
. 746 
. 454 


z 


Whites 
Attended KG ; 

| 

(199)] 27.434 (2, 255 
(161)| 25.265 (209 
(___)| 22.570 (198 
(178)| 26.808 (188 
(162)| 27.617 (103 
(422)| 22.694 (121 
(373)| 28.023 (1, 25% 
(216)| 27.550 (226 
(374)| 25.170 (208 
(661)| 26.699 (188 
(631)| 28.448 (23 
(999)| 22.177 (382 
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attendance 


Q. 32 


NEGROES 
stropolitan: 
Non-South: 
TTOENOBitOnC Gre a ee eee —3.8 
PAREN GGG Gis oe 2 ee ee Sees oe —1.4 
South: 
DidimotattendemnG a. -— 1 Se eee —.7 
PACHATIO ACH 1S Gee oe a = ee ee ete +.1 
metropolitan : 
Non-South: 
Didinonaieng Ge. se-s-—.. st See +4. 4 
Atiiendod: Ge 32. See eae e +2.4 
South: 
IGEN OUAtION GING! j= 2 ee ee ea +5. 9 
INTEL C ee ee Se eee +.5 
WHITES 
tropolitan : 
Non-South: 
IDS rvo renee C1 Cee Sees SSS a= 0 
IATTON GCG Ge ein ak oa ee aaa +4, 4 
South: 
Didi noteatendeMG. 24 .2-..2- Se. sa. —.9 
| FACHROTTO GULUIEN Cee ee ee eee —8.7 
onmetropolitan: 
Non-South: 
Didinotationd Gee ee +2.0 
jie (Cae Sas) eee: ee —2. 
South: 
WMialemot MbvenO! Gree = == a oe re +.6 
Adee dst 5 se A ope ee —2.9 


1 Positive differences indicate a higher percentage of fayorable responses for pupils who participated in Head Start. 


ble 6.18.7.—Pereentage differences in positive responses to questions 32-39 between Head Start participants and 
nonparticipants in areas where the program was ayailable, by race, region, and prior kindergarten 


Percentage differences in favorable responses ! 


Q. 33 Q. 34 Q. 35 Q. 36 Q. 37 Q. 38 Q. 39 
+6.7 | +0.8 | +0.3 |4+21.7 ) +1.9) +67 —2, 9 
—2.8 Seyler eas) arse |, allt one 
GN | set OuertallnOul|) epozare aN 3! +3; 1 
+7.2 | +3.9 tof |) <8. 0 ft An rata =e 
+1.6 | —1.8 }+11.4 | +9.3 | +3.1 | 49.7 +4. 5 
+13.1 | +6.6 |+15.7 | +4.7 |+26.0 |+19.9 —4, 4 
+4,.1}) +5.7 |) +9.7 |4+12.1 | +62] +44 +4.9 
+17. 6 +.6] +3.8 |+10.9 | +7.8 | +63 =i1b 
—2.3 | —6.8 | —1.3 | —9.5 | —1.3] +19 —2.0 
+3.1) —1.2 te) 3). 4 +.7 +.7 4: i 
=2,°7 +.4/ +17 | —41 | +44) +3.2 ae 
—3.5 | —8 1] —46] +19] +3.8 =i +6. 0 
Shey Sei re | See) eal | SO) ff tls Ssial 
tO) | eee ll ateanrd) | eo. |) eel) on +6. 7 
el +.4] 43.6 | +3.5 =e il Sad +.5 
+1. 6 +.6| —4.9| —86| —3.4] —3.9 —, & 


Negative differences indicate a higher 


reentage of favorable responses for nonparticipants attending the same school as participants. 


The pattern thus far for both ability tests and 
ducational motivation has been essentially one of 
lead Start participants performing better than 
onparticipants from communities where the pro- 
ram was offered only in the case of Negroes, with 
shite participants generally performing at a lower 
evel than nonparticipants. Furthermore, in the 
ase of test scores, participants tend to score lower 
han pupils attending school where the Head Start 
rogram was unavailable. Much of this variation 
nay be due to the fact that the family backgrounds 
f participants are different from that of nonpar- 
icipants, a matter which will be examined in the 
ollowing sections. 


8.14 Family background and other character- 
istics of Head Start participants and 
nonparticipants 


There is no large disparity between the number 
of male and female Head Start participants. 
Consequently, the sex of the pupil has not been 
controlled for in presenting ability test averages. 

The number of children under 18 in the family 
may be an important factor in determining how 
well prepared a child is for academic endeavors at 
the time he enters first grade. Turning to table 
8.14.1 we find that the number of children under 
18 in families of Head Start participants is greater 
than that for nonparticipants, again with the 
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exception of Negroes in the nonmetropolitan 
South. There is, however, no clear pattern of 
family-size differences between nonparticipants 
in areas where Head Start was available and those 
in areas where the program was not avilable. 
Another factor in family structure that may 
affect educational motivation of pupils is the 
presence or absence of parents in the home. 
Children from broken homes could be expected 
to achieve less well than children from homes that 
are intact. In examining table 8.14.2 we find 
that whites who participated in Head Start 
programs were less likely to have their real father 
(or stepfather) living in the home than were non- 
participants in either control group. Further- 
more, nonparticipants attending schools where 
Head Start programs were offered were living 


| 
with their real father less often than pur 
where the Head Start program was not offered 

In the case of Negroes, a different patte 
develops. Participants from metropolitan ar 
have a real father in the home more often than: 
nonparticipants in either control group wh 
nonmetropolitan Negro participants live w 
their father less often than is the case for ni 
participants. | 

Therefore, if absence of a father is detrimen 
to educational attainment, Head Start participa 
face this handicap more frequently than na 
participants in all cases except Negroes in met 
politan areas. 

One indicator of the socioeconomic status o: 
family is the education of the parents. U 
fortunately, nonresponse on this question reael. 


Table 8.14.1.—Children (under 18, including pupil) in family, question 8, by race, region and group 


Percent from family with X children 


Region and group Negroes White 
1-3 4-5 |6ormore Base N 1-3 4-5 |6ormore Base N 
METROPOLITAN | 
Non-South: ; 
Not available, could not participate___| 43.6 | 33.0 | 23.3 | 100%=1, 752 | 65.2 | 26.6 8.3 100% =2, 4 
Available, did not participate_______-_ 36.8 | 32.8 | 30.4 | 100%=418 61.6 | 28.8 9. 7 100% =37 
Available, participated__._.--------- 37.4 | 30.4 | 32.1 | 100%=470 BY Cats ee: olf ss ie 
South: 
Not available, could not participate___| 37.3 | 35.4 | 27.2 | 100%=745 66. 7 | 26. 6 Gaz ee 
Available, did not participate _______- 38. 7 | 34.5 | 26.9 | 100%=595 GUS aloeal 6. 6 100% =27 
Available, participated__-..-.------- 34; (3) 32.16") 33. 2) 1 10092) 428) 62) 19) 27230) 106 ‘00a 
_———— SS ee 
DN eet ees ae se Sele a | Loar: 0s ja [Reems Je Ae 4,4 
Ne ee eee | eee el es 337 ¢10 | egret eee te IE ne 6 1 
Total N (adjusted) =.....___|.__--_|.--___|_____- LG ca (el | de 4,8 
— —  ——————————————— 
NONMETROPOLITAN i 
Non-South: 
Not available, could not participate___| 42.9 | 30.3 | 26.8 | 100%=545 55. 7 | 32.8 | 11.5 100%=1 é 
Available, did not participate________ 29.1 | 38.9 | 31.9 | 100%=429 00,6 387.8 | LLG 100% = 431 
Available, participated. ____________- 28.3 | 30.3 | 41.3 | 100%=702 | 39 .. 
Cie 7% .3 | 34.8 | 25.9 | 100%=56a 
Not available, could not participate___| 27.4 | 34.3 | 38.3 | 100%=1, 902 | 62. 4 
. . : <6 ‘ ari! ‘ 28. 3 9. 3 = 
Available, did not participate _._____- 29.1 | 34.9 | 36.0 | 100% =1, 137 | 60.8 | 26.6 | 12.6 oe 
Available, participated __---.-----.-- 32.0 | 32.6 | 35.4 | 100%=2, 102 | 60.7 | 25.9 | 13.4 100% =1 q 
_ ? o— 4 
N = ee 
a------------------------|------|------|------ Oy: nea atelemee feat eee 5, q 
NAS oe ee eet ee ee ee | ee SOPH SLL sleet Ste a ‘ g 
AWM LE Noh ulzjtt0)) ee ee 7, 326 
9 BRD. |mancoe emanates 6, @ 
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Table 8.14.2.—Acting father, question 9, by race, combined region, and group 


Region and group 


METROPOLITAN 
m-South: 
Not available, could not participate-_- 77.4 5, 3 
Available, did not participate —_~---_- 76.8 5. 9 
Available, participated__......---.-- 79. 8 &; 1 
uth: 
Not available, could not participate ___ 70. 5 7.4 
Available, did not participate - ~~ ----- 73. 4 raf 
Available, participated. _.....-.----- 74, 2 6. 2 
NPAC eens oe ye eee ee abe oe neleeietae 


Total N (adjusted) = 


NONMETROPOLITAN 
m-South: 
Not available, could not participate__- 74. 2 8.9 
Available, did not participate - - ------ 78. 0 9. 6 
Available, participated_....--------- 71.8 6.5 
uth: 
Not available, could not participate _-- 73. 1 10. 6 
Available, did not participate - ~~ ----- 72.8 (ot 
| Available, participated __ -_---------- 70. 2 11.8 
BINA syle oe a ea ee 


a 


Negroes 


Father Other 


Percent of respondents in category X ! 


Whites 

None Base N Father Other None Base N 
17. 2 1, 874 93. 7 1,2 Dow 2, 492 
aly ae! 426 90. 9 i ek 375 
15. 1 490 88.8 3.4 7.8 436 
22. 769 93. 5 2.4 4.1 368 
21, 616 88. 4 3. 6 8.0 276 
19. 6 2, 462 8b, 7 6.3 8.0 552 
a or aren | oe Le =k legs 
ae TS G8 a Sy eee | rete el ee 60 
415 eee C778 lwessesuelle: .. sede 
16.9 617 94. 2 1.0 4.8 1, 702 
12. 4 428 93. 2 2.8 3.9 459 
21. 6 753 89. 6 1.4 8.9 570 
16. 3 2, 005 93. 3 2.5 4 910 
19. 5 1, 190 91.9 2.4 5 903 
18. 0 2, 182 88. 4 4.0 if 1, 382 
eres ae ee el SS TR SI she 
| eee: nS [i ee ee eto ene ee ae 74 
Pa |, Me Wo2O0 | Seee a sal see edes| anes 6, 000 


1 Father—Real father who is living at home; stepfather. 
Other—Foster father; grandfather; another relative; another adult. 
None=Real father who is not living at home; no one. 


level of approximately 55 percent for Negro 
upils and 40 percent for whites. Because this 
onresponse rate was so high and would introduce 
iases difficult to ascertain, it was decided not to 
se this information. 

The most useful and effective SES indicator 
vailable is whether a family owns certain items, 
ich as a vacuum cleaner, dictionary, etc. This 
ethod of determining SES has been used by 
Varner, Chapin, and others and has shown a 
igh degree of correlation with other variables 
uch as income, occupational status, and educa- 
ion. The questionnaire included items on six 
ousehold articles in the pupil’s home and three 
ypes of educational materials that might be 
ound in the home: television set, telephone, 
ecord players, refrigerator, automobile, vacuum 


cleaner, dictionary, encyclopedia, and daily news- 
paper. 

An index was constructed based upon the num- 
ber of items owned by a pupil’s family. Essen- 
tially, this index is a combination of two indices 
used elsewhere in this report: items in the home 
and reading material in the home. The owner- 
ship of a dictionary or encyclopedia by his parents 
would not be related in the same way to the 
educational opportunities of a first-grade pupil 
as to a pupil in higher grades. For pupils in grades 
above the first, these educational materials would 
tend to represent facilities in the home available 
for reference and study; for a first-grader, use of a 
dictionary or encyclopedia would not be expected. 
Therefore, the reading material index was in- 
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Table 8.14.3.—Means on items-owned/reading-material index ! ordered from highest to lowest mean: By race a 
region, for respondents in the three primary analytical groups 


ee 


Race Region 2 Area Mear 

Wihities: =~ abs4 2 See Bea NonsSouthisss.4222- 32225 Motropolitams 2.22" =a s= 8. ese 7} 
Nonmetropoliten-=3ss=s—=— = s5-—aeae 7j 

SOuph 25 pre eee Metropolitan 2-625 ena ee 7] 

INOnme}rOpOlvan ssa ne ee 6! 

INGPTOCR EA 22 ee eee een NoOnsS OUthee eae eae e ee Metropolitan --52---22222=-5=-—— === 6: 
Nonmetropolittam= === === === == sae 

South 422s ee ee ee Metropolitana 238 99s ee eae ‘ 

INOnMet Lo polite ee = ere aes ee 4 

\iionieie 2 Re See Se eee INOn=S0Uthie 22h 228 nee Embine region === £22 == nee eee % 
Southe. 2-5-5 -5525, = See ee lanes = OO ees oy te 6: 

INGE ROR Ee eee ae ere INONESOUtHE Steen eee aa eee GON. eee ee ee i 
Subnet. 52 Se wees 2 2 eee eee dons 32> ee ee ae Af 


1 In this table, the decimal point in the index has been shifted so that the mean represents the average number of the following 9 items that are possesse¢ 


respondents in a given group: 
Television set 

Telephone 

Record player, hi-fi, or stereo 


Dictionary 
Encyclopedia 
Daily newspaper 


Refrigerator 
Automobile 
Vacuum cleaner 


2 Region is broken down as follows: Non-South=North and West; South=South and Southwest. 


terpreted for this analysis as an indicator of the 
parents’ educational background. 

A score of 10 was assigned to a pupil for each 
household article and educational item that his 
family owned; ascore of zero was assigned for those 
items not possessed by the family. For ‘Don’t 
know” responses or blank responses for a given 
item, a score of 5 was assigned. Table 8.14.3 shows 
the average index scores for whites and Negroes 
in each region. Thus, Negroes would seem to 
have more need for compensatory programs than 
white, pupils in the South more than those in the 
non-South, and children in rural areas more than 
those in metropolitan areas. 

Tables 8.14.4 (Negroes) and 8.14.5 (whites) 
indicate the distribution of index scores and the 
average index scores for pupils in the “‘treated’’ 
and comparison groups. Looking at the right- 
most columns of these tables, we see that the mean 
number of household and reading material items 
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owned differs between pupils in the comparis 
groups and “treated” groups. 

In general, Head Start participants are fre 
poorer families than nonparticipants, and in m¢ 
cases, nonparticipants attending schools in whi 
Head Start was offered are poorer than childr 
in communities where the program was fr 
available; the exception to this is for Negroes 
the South, where participants and nonparticipar 
in the same schools were of comparable SES, a 
the schools without Head Start programs > 
metropolitan areas contained pupils from pooi 
families than schools with programs. 

Since there is a wide disparity in the fam 
backgrounds between Head Start participants a 
nonparticipants in most cases, it would seem né 
essary to examine performance controlling : 
various family background variables, particula: 
those variables in which there is greatest div’ 
gence between participants and nonparticipants. 


Table 8.14.4.—Negroes: Items-owned/reading-material index, by region and group 


Region and group 


Percent with index value X 
Base N Mean 


0-0.5 | 1-1.5 | 2-2.5 | 3-3.5 | 44.5 | 5-5.5 | 66.5 | 7-7.5 | 8-8.5 9 


METROPOLITAN 
orth and West: 
No program available - - ~~ ----~- 0 0.3 | 0.8 | 4.1 /10.1 |18. 9 |18.3 |19.3 |19.3 | 8 8 |100%=1, 921/63. 714 
Available, nonparticipants - - - -- ; 1.4] 1.8 | 6.6 /13.0 18.5 (21.3 |18.3 |14.9 | 3.7 |100%—= 437/58. 764 
Available, participants_-_-_--_--- .0] .2) 1.0) 6.8 |15. 8 |22.2 119. 4 |15.4 1141 | 5.1 1100%= 526/58. 859 
uth and Southwest: 
No program available-_-------| .8 | 2.9 | 6.8 |14.9 |25.2 |16.6 |14.0 | 8.7 | 7.6 | 2.5 |100%—= 785/48. 184 
Available, nonparticipants - - - -- 1.0] 1.8 | 9.4 {12.8 |138.7 |16.5 |17.8 |18.9 | 8&9 | 44 |100%= 619/52. 116 
Available, participants_-_------- 1 | 1.0] 7.6 |11.8 |18,1 17.2 |16, 7 |18.4 | 8 2 | 5.8 |100%=2, 485/53. 211 


SC RS Ee ie SE 08 Ea Pt ee eee eee 6, 773 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NONMETROPOLITAN 


orth and West: 
No program available -- ------- Zale lees oma Sal " . , .5 | 4.6 |100%= 633/57. 172 
Available, nonparticipants - - - -- .5 | 1.8 | 8.5 {11.3 |13. 2 |17.3 |16.9 {18.9 | 8 1] 3.5 |100%= 433/52. 979 
Available, participants--__------ Aa bast Sara ios : : 6 | 3.5 |100%= 780/50. 403 
uth and Southwest: 


No program available - - ----_-- 1.5] 3.1 | 9.6 |17.8 |20.5 [21.4 |11.5 | 7.4 | 5.1 | 2.2 |100%=2, 032/45. 541 
Available, nonparticipants - - - -- 1.6 | 4.9 |10. 4 /18. 3 |19.6 |18.9 |13.4 | 7.8 | 3.2 | 1.9 |100%=1, 227/44. 034 
Available, participants-_-------- 145) SEQ Sees be |2On8h|Lbyds |18e8 | 91 | 6.9 | 273 


100% =2, 221/46. 004 


7, 326 
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Table 8.14.5.—Whites: Items-owned/reading-material index, by region and group 
ee 
Percent with index value X 


ae Base N Mear 
Region and group ee 
0-0.5 | 1-1.5 | 22.5 | 33.5 | 44.5 | 55.5 | 66-5 | 7-7.5 | 88.5) 9 
METROPOLITAN 
North and West: 

No program available---_------ 0.0/ 0.1] 0.2) 06] 3.4) 5.2) 9.2) 19.9) 33. 8) 27. 5100%=2, 538/76, 5: 
Available, nonparticipants - - - -- . 3} 0 .3) 4.2) 5.0) 9.5) 14.8) 18.7) 31.4) 15. 8)100%= 379/70. 3: 
Available, participants- -------- 0 0 .5| 4, 3] 10. 8] 12. 4) 11. 9] 19. 8) 24.5) 15.8)100% = 444/67. 77 

South and Southwest: 
No program available- ----_---- 0 0 .8| 3.5) 2.2) 7.0} 13.2) 19. 2) 32.7) 21.4100%= 370/73. 3: 
Available, nonparticipants- - - -- 0 0 2.5} 6.9] 6.5] 10. 5| 12. 3) 18. 5) 23. 6) 19.2)100%—= 276/67. 6E 
Available, participants__------- 0 0 0 6. 2} 11. 8] 12. 9} 14. 3) 20. 5} 19. 0) 15.4)100%—= 552/65. 5: 

ee eee ee ee ee | ee eg es ee ees is er ee er eo 4, 559 
NONMETROPOLITAN 

North and West: | 
No program available.._------- 1) .13) .6) 1.2) 48! 7.3) 13.8) 21. 6) 31. 4) 19. 1)100%—=1, 721\72ay 
Available, nonparticipants_ ---- .0 4 .4, 1.5) 5.4] 8. 2) 10. 6) 23. 6) 26. 0) 23.6)100%=— 461/72. 9: 
Available, participants-__-_-_----- .O} 1.2) 1.5) 6.6} 8. 4) 13. 6) 21. 7| 12. 4) 19. 5] 15.1)100%— 604/64. 4: 

South and Southwest: 
No program available_--_-_-_---- .1) .5) 2.4) 5.9} 11.9) 13. 2) 16. 9) 17. 4) 18. 2) 13. 4/100%— 916/63. 5 
Available, nonparticipants-_ - - -- .2| 1.1) 1.7] 5.9} 12.1) 11.7} 14. 2) 17. 5} 19. 6) 16.0/100%—= 908/64. 6 
Available, participants-_------- .4| .9| 3.9) 9.3) 12.2) 13.7) 17.1) 15.0) 14.0) 13. 5100%=1, 390/60. 3 
| a a | 

= -------------------|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|----- 6, 000 


8.15.1 Ability Test scores, controlling for other 
background variables——In section 8.14 we found 
that Head Start participants were more likely 
to come from large families than were non- 
participants. In tables 8.15.1 and 8.15.2 we see 
that pupils from large families have lower test 
scores than pupils from smaller families, partic- 
ularly in the case of white children. The pattern 
for Negroes is far less consistent than that for 
whites, but in the same direction. Looking at 
test scores for children from large families we 
find that Head Start participants score lower than 
those pupils attending schools where no program 
was offered. Comparing participants with non- 
participants in the same schools, again looking 
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only at children from large families, in most cas 
Head Start participants again have lower score 
The exception to this appears for white pupils 
the South who did not attend kindergarten, w! 
score higher than others in their school if th 
participated in Head Start. Also, metropolit: 
Negroes who participated have higher scores th: 
nonparticipants in a majority of cases. 

Absence of a father in the home did not have t 
anticipated effect on ability scores (tables 8.15. 
.6). Overall, pupils without fathers performed 
approximately the same level as those with fathe 
although there was some variation betwe 
groups. 


REGION AND GROUP 
ttended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available____-.---- 
Available, nonparticipants___---- 
Available, participants -------- 
South and Southwest: 
No program available____-_---- 
Available, nonparticipants_-_-__-_- 
Available, participants_-------- 
id not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available___-___---- 
Available, nonparticipants__-_-_- -- 
Available, participants_ -----_--- 
South and Southwest: 
No program available_____----- 
Available, nonparticipants-_--_--- 
Available, participants_-------- 


Answered KG, NA Q. 8= 


Total N (adjusted) = -- 


Frousehold._...-<<.....-- 


Verbal Total nonverbal 


6-7 


8+ 2-5 6-7 


PAE Sn SN 17. 672/16. 816)16. 
2 fae 16. 215)17. 441)16. 
BOE = Be ee 16. 720/15. 808)16. 


- 919)20. 154)19. 
. 758/20. 568)20. 
. 6380)16. 315)15. 


Be eee 18. 000)16. 
Se Aan 16. 453/16. 
Se aa se 17. 070/16. 


835)17. 
111)15. 
733)17. 


. 433/21. 315)20. 
. 969]17. 555)18. 
. 5382/17. 521)19. 


Be Raa ee 17, 093)15. 931)17. 
14, 517/15. 230/14. 
15. 042/15. 881/14. 


. 937)19. 655)19. 
. 000)14. 730)13. 
. 414/16. 095)14. 


. 807/17. 297/16. 
. 811/15. 156)13. 
. 8384/16. 334/14. 


ble 8.15.1.—Negroes, metropolitan: Average ability scores by region, previous kindergarten attendance 
(question 27), and household size (question 7) 


Number of cases 


6-7 
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S| 
Table 8.15.2. —Whites, nonmetropolitan: Average ability scores by region, previous kindergarten (questio, 
27), and number of children (under 18) in family (question 8) 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases 
(ei al(a een AAS enn Asse o oe ae 1-3 4-5 6+ 1-3 4-5 6+ 1-3 4-5 6+. 
REGION AND GROUP 
Attended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
INO jOxoahan Avil oe —- He eg eee Se 19. 811]19. 301/19. 280/28. 354/27. 373)27. 647 688 372 é 
Available, nonparticipants___..-_-__------- 20. 007/19. 135/18. 733)28. 401/27. 256/24. 466 127 74 ] 
Available, participants. =.= 2252-62 = === =e 18. 828/19. 784/19. 022/24. 802/24. 455) 27. 22 76 79 4 
South and Southwest: 
IN@ qonyaghaneenizhils) ol esas He Ree eee 19. 751/19. 117/18. 000/26. 546/27. 235/26. 200 141 34 
Available, nonparticipants._.-----.-------- 20. 128/19. 620)17. 500/28. 519)28. 120/27. 125 156 58 
Available. wHrvlclp amiss = 5. se ote ee ee eee 18. 358]17. 373/16. 323/23. 023/21. 722/18. 823 212 83 ‘ 
Did not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
ING) OLA EN ee See See Se ee 18, 935}18. 923]18. 487/25. 914/26. 229/24, 926 187 144 Z 
Available, nonparticipamtses = oe - 19. 849)17. 416|17. 606/24. 879/22. 607/23. 000 83 84 é 
INNES OAC oo Se 17. 166/18. 205]15. 344/19. 855/23. 877/18. 473 138 107 g 
South and Southwest: 
INO propramavelaDlGke= sme = eee a ee 18. 934/17. 658/17. 200/23. 461/21. 248/19. 626 366 205 7 
Available, nonparticipants_______.___.______- 18. 458)17. 809)16. 530/22. 305/21. 946/18. 765) 347 168 9 
AVEIADLeS PANbICIPAMtS= === ee. 2 ee ee 18. 413)16. 815/17. 143)22. 602/20. 039/19. 547 588 254 14 
Ns ee I ei Oe ae |e cH epee | ere eee [Ce eral toe ae occa | Ree 5, 503 
IN a oC eee = a cag SR Se Oe en | ae (Rae | apes Page, |e 315 
ANS WELGC IC GrINIAG Qa Ss ome <2 = eho aan ete Ale ae Moe eae se oe oe 182 
RGGu ING (achusted\ = ee eC eee eel ee le a eee eee 6, 000 
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le 8.15.3.—Negroes, metropolitan: Average ability scores by region, previous kindergarten attendance 


Aoting fatherser re ve. oesec sane Father 
REGION/GROUP 
fended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available__-_------ 17. 147 
Available, nonparticipants-----_ 16. 346 
Available, participants_-__-_---- 16.477 
South and Southwest: 
No program available_--__------ 17. 007 
Available, nonparticipants- - -- - 16. 463 
Available, participants _ -_----- 17. 046 
d not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available__-_---~- 16. 517 
Available, nonparticipants - - - -- 14. 967 
Available, participants —_-_--_-_--_ 15. 307 
South and Southwest: 
No program available__--_--_---- 15. 287 
Available, nonparticipants - - - - - 14. 952 
Available, participants - - -- ---- 15. 433 
INES eee Be ee |e 
INVAR EG Gi e  Fh eee aes 


Answered KG: NA, 


Question: 9sne~ eet leek eee 


Total N (adjusted) 


(question 27), and acting father (question 9) ! 


Verbal Total nonverbal 
Other None Father Other 
16.750 | 16.797 | 20.669 | 19.806 
17.944 | 17.529 | 18.984 | 21.611 
13. 882 | 16.105 | 16.718 | 17.705 
19.933 | 17.890 | 21.845 | 24.333 
15.000 | 15.244 | 18.620 | 14. 466 
17. 823 | 16.587 | 18.360 | 19.235 
16.909 | 17.833 | 18.857 | 21.818 
Wye 7 | IP Sl || alls, izfe/ || FS a7 
18.250 | 13.277 | 14.692 | 12.625 
15.794 | 17.490 | 15.954 | 20.435 
16.692 | 14.631 | 14.075 | 15. 230 
Pos 70" |) 1574438) WoS207° |) 1b. 202 


None 


Number of cases 
Father Other | None 
1, 364 88 301 

257 18 51 

220 17 38 

136 15 55 

179 113) 49 

630 51 155 

56 lio! 18 

62 7 16 

153 8 36 

348 39 100 

252 13 76 
1, 058 94 307 

6, 293 
356 
124 

6, 773 


1 See footnote to table 4.5. 
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Table 8.15.4.—Negroes, nonmetropolitan: Average ability scores by region, previous kindergarten (question i 
and acting father (question 9) ! | 


a 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases — 
Actingfathere.cee-= 5 sae seees Father Other None Father Other None Father | Other | Non 
REGION/GROUP 
Attended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available_-------- 18.518 | 19.078 | 18.562 | 24.265 | 22.342 | 24. 187 264 38 ( 
Available, nonparticipants- ---- 17.074 | 16.222 | 15.272 | 21.429 | 18.000 | 15. 363 107 9 ] 
Available, participants _ --- ---- 18.510 | 19.500 | 16.700 | 19.590 | 20.500 | 18. 800 100 6 H 
South and Southwest: 
No program available__-____--- 16. 371 | 18.192 | 15.083 | 16.673 | 18.500 | 15. 983 202 26 ( 
Available, nonparticipants--- __ 14.989 | 18.540 | 16.272 | 15.626 | 22.800 | 14.727 198 20 : 
Available, participants _ ---~---__ 15.844 | 17.317 | 16.852 | 16.159 | 16.439 | 18.000 232 41 ( 
Did not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available_------_- 16. 542 | 17.266 | 16.913 | 20.563 | 21.333 | 18.782 142 15 i 
Available, nonparticipants-_-- __ 15.356 | 15.375 | 15.666 | 17.777 | 20.781 | 15.214 216 32 4 
Available, participants-_ ------- 15.218 | 12.405 | 15.288 | 17.026 | 138.675 | 17. 254 384 37 1] 
South and Southwest: 
No program available____-__--- 153323) |) 153936) | WSs | Wo 745) | G79) bs 498e) Wess 173 25 
Available, nonparticipants___-__ 15.056 | 16.4382 | 15.812 | 14.678 | 18.820 | 15. 147 643 67 17 
Available, participants_-_-___-__ 15.319 | 16.668 | 14.418 | 15.063 | 18.341 | 15.389 | 1, 249 205 31 
UN sec gins 5 my goat ns A re a Fh oo In = SU Se es | 6, 783 | 
JN ial SG ane ae See || 2 eae | Ie ee, eRe ee = |e we eee ee 444 
Answered KG, NA 
Quiestioni Qe 3D oe A, eee ee eee ga eee 6 | ene 139 
Totalin (adjusted) 2 22I6= 2 52. ei son. 2 a|eL ee SE 2 a ee eee 7, 366 


1 See footnote to table 4.5. 
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PANU TAGs. Wo eee Father 

REGION/GROUP 

Attended kindergarten: 
North and West: 

No program available________- 19. 645 
Available—nonparticipants____| 18. 779 
Available—participants- ~~ ---- 18. 396 

South and Southwest: 
No program available___------ 19. 877 
Available—nonparticipants__--| 20. 011 
Available—participants - -...--- 18. 217 

Did not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 

No program available________- 18. 161 
Available—nonparticipants_-_-_| 18. 239 
Available—participants- - _--_- 17. 734 

South and Southwest: 
No program available___-_---- 18. 053 
Available—nonparticipants____| 18. 822 
Available—participants - - -- -- - 19, 041 

N 


Answered KG: NA, 


Question OS. = eer 2 Peles sesh = eke alee ae Sb ea al ee ee 


TotaliN: Gdjusted) sec |-2<s2eee 2 cence beret nosso eeesee Seen bees 


Verbal 


Other 


None 


Total nonverbal 


Father 


Other 


None 


able 8.15.5.—Whites, metropolitan: Average ability scores by region, previous kindergarten attendance 
(question 27), and acting father (question 9) ! 


Number of cases 


Father 


Other 


None 


1 See footnote to table 4.5. 
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Table 8.15.6.—Whites, nonmetropolitan: Average ability/scores by region, previous kindergarten (question 2 
and acting father (question 9) 
ee — — a 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases 
——— 1 
(Acting fathers == nee Father Other None Father Other None Father | Other | Nop 
REGION/GROUP 
Attended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available___-_----- 19. 602 | 18.750 | 19.660 | 28.107 | 28.583 | 25. 820 | 1, 172 12 | 
Available, nonparticipants -_---- 19. 540 | 20.750 | 20.750 | 27.459 | 29. 250 | 30.750 220 4 
Available, participants-- - -~--- 19.173 | 16.000 | 19.058 | 25.795 4.000 | 23.294 161 3 
South and Southwest: 
No program available_--__-__--- 19.645 | 19.500 | 17.444 | 27.040 | 29.500 | 19.555 172 2 
Available, nonparticipants---_- 19. 986 | 19.666 | 18.857 | 28.440 | 33.000 | 26.714 218 3 
Available, participants-_--_---_- 17.909 | 17.333 | 18.206 | 22.326 | 18.066 | 22. 827 288 15 
Did not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available--_------- 18. 947 | 20.000 | 17.760 | 26.1383 | 26.500 | 23.160 344 4 
Available, nonparticipants - - --- 18.422 | 16.375 | 18.384 | 28.963 | 18.250 | 21. 307 194 8 
Available, participants -- - ----- 16. 882 | 17.800 | 16.750 | 20.842 | 16.200 | 20. 035 331 5 i 
South and Southwest: 
No program available---_-_---- 18. 238 | 18.473 | 19.208 | 22.219 | 24.894 | 24. 833 612 19 : 
Available, nonparticipants- - -- - 18.024 | 17.388 | 17.853 | 22.010 | 20.055 | 18.658 570 18 
Available, participants-- -_-~-_- 17. 847 | 18.925 | 17.219 | 21.605 | 22.600 | 19. 986 878 40 ' 
INIOES -petgnqaee ds Meee ree Swatch 5 lanl 4° Reale reste i oe 9 5, 613 
TINEA eae Cee ee re | ce ee eal ae re | Oe es | ee | eee dil 
Answered KG, NA 
questiomiQes ==>. -~- 2alo2- ee al ss ooet| Ao sok sla eee ele eee eee ee 72 
MotalaNe(adyusted)ee|! 2-2 Mle See oe ee ee | ee eee ee 6, 000 


oe ei ae Dh ee ee eee 


1 See footnote to table 4.5. 


Tables 8.15.7—10 present ability test averages Head Start participation for Negroes were differe 
controlling for the SES of respondents using the from the apparent effects for whites. The ta 
items-owned/reading-material index. Looking below summarizes differences in ability scores 
first at the pupils from the poorest families, those tween low SES Head Start participants and n 
with four or less of the household items (six or participants in the same schools. A positive d 
less for whites), we see that apparent effects of ference indicates a higher score for participants. 


Attended KG Did not attend KG | 
Verbal Nonverbal Verbal Nonverbal ; 
Negroes— Metropolitan: | 
tae ~ = == == === = === == === === =~ --------~--------- +0. 041 +0. 054 +0. 461 —19) 
outh___------------~-------------------------------- t=. 92 —1. 166 . 307 ) 
Negroes—Nonmetropolitan: : + 
os ~ = === +--+ ------ 22-22 --22------------------- +3. 387 +3. 552 +. 380 +9) 
DOUDIE ae Bee See eS A ate +1. 609 +4. 102 = 
Whites— Metropolitan: a _ 
ee aww = 2 ono 2 22222 = == === == ------ =. 107 —1.841 —2, 227 —4.0) 
SOW apes ones cane essen ores) apleees ean enenaNade +1. 287 —= 1, 588 _ ; 
Whites—N onmetropolitan: a +. 
INODRE OUND nace samaate dina ioe ehee ees Se ae R ete aa nee +. 722 +1. 488 Ean _ii 
POU N a iae aches nnowss soa aaa ane wee ea eee —2. 990 —8. 037 4.142 13 
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ble 8.15.7.—Negroes, metropolitan: Average ability/scores by region, previous kindergarten attendance (ques- 
tion 27), and items-owned/reading-material index 


REGION/GROUP 


tended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available____-------- 
Available, Nonparticipants --- - -- 
Available, Participants_-__------- 
South and Southwest: 
No program available___-------- 
Available, Nonparticipants 
Available, Participants_ --------- 
id not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available____-------- 
Available, Nonparticipants 
Available, Participants- -_---_---- 
South and Southwest: 
No program available___-------- 
Available, Nonparticipants 
Available, Participants_--_------ 


Number of cases 


Verbal Total nonverbal 

5-6.5 7-9 0-4.5 5-6.5 7-9 0-4.5 
16, 785 | 117. 593 || 17. 155 | 19, 912) 21. 955 258 
15. 921 | 17. 587 | 17. 176 | 19. 315 | 20. 644 68 
15. 913 | 16. 802 | 17. 230 | 17. 058 | 17. 643 65 
16. 626 | 18. 438 | 21. 494 | 18. 946 | 26. 510 89 
15. 804 | 17. 163 | 16. 800 | 16. 260 | 20. 423 60 
16. 397 | 18.016 | 15. 634 | 17. 196 | 20. 361 241 
16. 151 | 18. 291 | 16. 033 | 21. 333 | 21. 959 30 
15. 300 | 14.555 | 14.000 | 13.600 |} 16. 111 31 
14. 666 | 15. 410 | 12. 754 | 15. 027 | 15. 320 53 
15. 743 | 17. 588 | 15.957 | 16. 364 | 20. 988 256 
15. 065 | 15. 464 | 13.055 | 15. 056 | 15. 788 163 
15. 663 | 15. 992 | 13. 428 | 15. 916 | 17. 208 637 


5-6.5 7-9 
671 | 869 
127 | 138 
138 | 101 

75 | 49 
92 | 92 
229 | 371 
33. | 24 
40 | 18 
72| 78 
148 | 90 
Gz a 
550 | 283 
6, 417 
356 
6, 773 
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Table 8.15.8.—Negroes, nonmetropolitan: Average ability/scores by regicn, previous kindergarten — 
(question 27), and items-owned/reading-material index | 


a ee 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases 
TO Xe ese ae es a 0-4.5 5-6.5 7-9 0-4.5 5-6.5 7-9 0-4.5 5-6.5 | 79 
REGION/GROUP 
Attended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available___.------- 17.831 | 18.455 | 18.925 | 24.633 | 23.641 | 24.493 71 145 | 16 
Available—Nonparticipants - - - - - 14.928 | 16.255 | 17.697 | 14.500 | 19.319 | 22.924 14 47 | 6 
Available— Participants-__-------- 18.315 | 17.767 | 18.285 | 18.052 | 20.267 | 18.314 57 56 |e: 
South and Southwest: 
No program available__-_-------- 15.931 | 15.758 | 17.202 | 16.150 | 14.833 | 19. 404 73 120 | 
Available—Nonparticipants - - - - - 14.217 | 15.810 | 15.876 | 12.463 | 16.727 | 18.353 69 132 | 6 
Available—Participants_-_----_--_- 15. 826 | 16.554 | 16.568 | 16.565 | 17.062 | 16.529 115 128 | 10 
Did not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available__-_-_------- 16.307 | 16.973 | 17.488 | 17.740 | 21.945 | 25.720 104 37 | 4 
Available—Nonparticipants - - - - - 14.572 | 15.663 | 16.727 | 15.809 | 18.602 | 20. 227 131 98 | 6 
Available—Participants --_-__---- 14.952 | 14.933 | 15.460 | 16.747 | 17.067 | 16.805 253 179 | 1L 
South and Southwest: 
No program available____-_--_-_- 14.702 | 16.000 | 16.956 | 14.835 | 16.405 | 18.153 943 505 | 18 
Available—Nonparticipants-__-_-__- 14.871 | 15. 767 | 16.770 | 14.549 | 15.859 | 16. 137 559 249 | 8 
Available—Participants_-_-_--__-_- 14.716 | 15.576 | 17.033 | 14.625 | 15.627 | 18. 444 |1, 010 494 | 27: 
ON ee ee eee S| Oe es ee | NC AI, ol NR Dae Fes TRE ee ee | LO, oe Oy (MOE ee 6, 882 
NGAP MEG Gres = pes «im eres Opry al PR hs a Ih ry Sel ee el cee 444 
Ro teleNn(adyusted) 3 a a oe eh | ee Ee | ee ee | ee ee 7, 326 


ne ee eee eee 
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able 8.15.9.—Whites, metropolitan: Average ability/scores by region, previous kindergarten attendance 
(question 27), and items-owned/reading-material index 


Verbal Total nonverbal Number of cases 
Index....---------------------- 0-6.5 7-8.5 0-6.5 7-8.5 9 06.5 | 7-85 | 9 
ma Se |e eer re le so | al | ee || 
| REGION/GROUP 
ttended kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available_-_-_------- . 938 | 19. 486 . 159 fly? .131 | 28.989 | 372 |1, 229 | 651 
Available—Nonparticipants - — ~~ - . 846 | 19. 063 . 106 . 430 .073 | 27. 553 65 95 47 
Available—Participants - -------- . 739 | 16.763 . 898 . 589 257 || 27. 704 73 76 49 
South and Southwest: 
No program available__--__----- . 684 | 19. 988 . 327 . 605 .711 | 29.181 38 90 | 55 
Available—Nonparticipants .150 | 19. 941 . 161 . 100 .509 | 28.774 20 51 bl 
Available—Participants- -- ------ Paste | L275 . 933 . 562 .482 | 25. 266 48 58 15 
‘id not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available_-___------ . 881 | 18.965 . 194 ileal .701 | 27.444 76 87 | 36 
Available—Nonparticipants . 879 | 18. 186 . 500 . 655 .197 | 24.083 58 91 12 
Available—Participants--------- .652 | 18.714 . 000 . 642 . 621 | 28.523 95 One 2 
South and Southwest: 
No program available-_-_------- . 033 | 18.768 . 708 . 593 . 357 | 27.750 59 95 | 24 
Available—Nonparticipants . 728 | 18. 983 9. 650 . 222 .901 | 26. 050 81 61 20 
Available—Participants - - —------ .118 |} 18.974 . 685 . 608 . 310 | 28.185 194 158: | 70 
ING ee re eee ee ee ea ee Serene ae | Sahoo Se eee aR See 4, 420 
INA IRGe 2S Sosa ee eevee | nee = ae |See ere ele sess ce |e nee 139 
Total, N: (adjusted) <_-<= |= = ss4s2|-222----|--+s9---|-=2---4-|-45= 26 -a)---- See 4, 559 
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Table 8.15.10.—Whites, nonmetropolitan: Average ability/scores by region, previous kindergarten attendag 
(question 27), and items-owned /reading-material index 


Verbal index Total nonverbal index 
Un exe ance eee eee 0-6.5 7-8.5 9 0-6.5 7-8.5 9 
REGION/GROUP 
Attended kindergarten: . 
North and West: 
No program available___-_------ 19.045 | 19.751 | 19.920 | 26.554 | 28.209 | 29. 458 332 667 | QP 
Available—Nonparticipants - - - - - 19. 028 | 19.511 | 19.984 | 22.400 | 28.178 | 29. 076 35 129 | ¢ 
Available—Participants- ----~---- 19. 750 | 19.070 | 18.838 | 23.888 | 27.507 | 23.983 72 71 
South and Southwest: 
No program available___-_--_--- 18.948 | 19.658 | 19.745 | 25.974 | 26.670 | 27. 220 39 85 | | 
Available—Nonparticipants - - - - - 19.191 | 20.207 | 20.039 | 26.723 | 28.339 | 29. 636 47 106 | ? 
Available—Participants- --- ----- 16. 201 | 18.796 | 19.423 | 18.686 | 22.592 ! 27.129 134 113) iy 
Did not attend kindergarten: 
North and West: 
No program available__---_----- 18.544 | 18.781 | 19.913 | 24.788 | 25.817 | 28.775 123 192 |§] 
Available—Nonparticipants - ~~ -- 17.168 | 18.769 | 19.3809 | 20.831 | 24.022 | 27. 547 83 91 |.4 
Available—Participants- - ------- 16.609 | 17.127 | 18.142 | 19.745 | 22.169 | 25.071 228 118 
South and Southwest: 
No program available_---------- 17.486 | 19.289 | 19.981 | 20.389 | 24.911 | 26.444 | 393 | 214 
Available—Nonparticipants - - - ~- 17.142 | 18.838 | 19.777 | 19.606 | 23.543 | 27.476 351 217 
Available—Participants--------- 17. 284 | 18.203 | 20.195 | 19.950 | 22.680 | 28.119 632 275 
ING eee ane ee eee ee eee ee Se le ee |e ee ee ee 5, 685 
INVA SIS Giessen ee ae eee Ae eee eee 315 
LOUNGE (GidUsted) == ss (222 2212 See eee |e eee ee eee 6, 000 


Negroes who participated in Head Start tended — tending schools where Head Start is not availabl 
to score higher than nonparticipants, a pattern The differences between scores for Head St 
not usually exhibited by white pupils who par- participants and nonparticipants are small 
ticipated. It would seem that those pupils from many instances. Considering the short length 
most deficient family backgrounds are able to the program it may be unreasonable to ass 
benefit most from a program like Head Start. that participation could immediately and 
Looking at tables 8.15.7 and .8 we see that the — versally affect the verbal and nonverbal reasoni 
differences in scores between participants and abilities of pupils. Instead, the program m 
nonparticipants from medium SES Negroes was impart to the participants a higher degree 
generally smaller than those presented above. educational motivation—a desire to learn and 
For high SES Negro pupils, Head Start partici- interest in school—that would not become evide 
pants generally scored lower than nonparticipants _in the form of higher test scores until a pupil h 
in the same school. Thus, it would be reasonable been in school for several years. 
to expect that whites, whose background are less In section 8.13 we examined certain behavi 
culturally deprived than those of Negroes, would traits that pupils were identified as possessing/n 
not show eflects of Head Start participation as possessing by their teachers. It appeared th 
strongly as Negroes would. Head Start par ticipants, particularly N egro p 

The group that would appear to have benefited _ ticipants, had a greater proportion of favora 
most from Head Start, looking as we have been responses that nonparticipants within the sa: 
only at differences in test scores between pupils school; i.e., that participation in project He 
from the lowest SES families, is comprised of Start may ‘Hinive increased the Sane of 


eg Sg ae : : 
Negroes living in nonmetropolitan areas. How pupil to take an interest in school. This w 
ever, participants in these locations did not again be examined in the next seotion, contrall 
perform as well as nonparticipants who are at- for family background. 
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6 Education motivation and project Head 
Start 


To examine the classroom behavior and motiva- 
on of pupils, it was necessary to refer back to 
32-39, used in section 8.13. Rather than con- 
dering each question individually as was done in 
‘at section, an index was constructed using the 
ght items. A positive (favorable) response by 

teacher for a pupil was assigned a score of 10, 
1 unfavorable response 0, and a blank response 
ve. The nonresponse rate for each question was 
oproximately 1 percent, a figure smaller than that 
r most other items in the questionnaire. The 
pupil evaluation’ index thus had a range of zero 
) 80, with a score of 80 representing eight positive 
sponses for a pupil. Presumably, those pupils 
ith the highest index values showed the best 
lassroom behavior and the greatest interest in 
shool activities. 

Examining tables 8.16.1 and 8.16.2 in which the 

x of the pupil is controlled, it would seem that 

ead Start participants have developed a great 
eal of education motivation through their partic- 

ation in the program. Below are summarized 

e differences between participants and nonpartic- 
ants from both comparison groups. Data pre- 
ented are the figures for nonparticipants expressed 
1 terms of differences from the mean for Head 
tart participants; a positive sign indicates a 
igher score for participants. 

No difference appears to emerge in the effects of 
Jead Start for males and females, although females 
ad higher index scores than males in 46 of the 48 
roups. For Negroes, Head Start participants 
ave higher index averages (i.e., better classroom 
yehavior and seemingly greater educational in- 
erest) than nonparticipants from the same schools 
ind nonparticipants in communities where Head 
Start programs were not given. It must be kept in 
nind, however, that teachers in areas where the 
rogram was not available may have rated stu- 
Jents in a different manner than teachers did in 
chools offering Head Start programs. In the case 
of white pupils, participants generally seem to have 
the same educational motivation as nonpartici- 
pants. 

The differences in education motivation, as 
measured by the evaluation of pupils by their 


teachers, were next examined controlling for 
socioeconomic status through use of the items— 
owned/reading-material index. The means for 
children in the treated and comparison groups, 
classified by region, SES, and whether they had 
attended kindergarten, are to be found in tables 
8.16.3 and 8.16.4. Note that the number of 
household/reading-material items used to delineate 
low, medium, and high SES families divide between 
Negroes and whites. 

Looking first at nonparticipants in any summer 
program, attending the same schools as Head Start 
participants, Negro pupils who participated in 
Head Start from the lowest socioeconomic back- 
grounds always had a higher average evaluation 
score than nonparticipants, regardless of region 
and prior kindergarten attendance. Thus, for 
these pupils from most deficient backgrounds, 
teachers found that Head Start participants were 
better behaved in the classroom and/or showed a 
greater interest in schooling than nonparticipants 
in a summer program. 

For whites from low SES families, Head Start 
participants scored higher than nonparticipants 
in the same schools in the case of pupils from 
metropolitan areas who had attended kindergarten 
and those from nonmetropolitan areas who had 
not attended kindergarten. In addition, partici- 
pants in the nonmetropolitan non-South who had 
previously attended kindergarten had approxi- 
mately one more favorable response (of the eight 
possible) concerning classroom behavior/interest 
than nonparticipants in the same schools. As 
was tbe case for Negroes, participation in Head 
Start seems to have less effect upon pupils from 
families of higher socioeconomic status. 

Negroes from higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
who participated in Head Start also generally had 
higher mean evaluation scores than nonpartici- 
pants in the same schools, except for the highest 
SES group whose scores were higher in some cases 
but lower in others. 

In comparing Negro participants with pupils of 
comparable backgrounds attending schools where 
Head Start programs were not offered, the same 
pattern seems to emerge. However, the ratings 
are somewhat subjective and the teachers evaluat- 
ing the pupils are not the same for these two 


groups. 
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Table 8.16.1.—Negroes: Pupil evaluation index means by region, prior kindergarten attendance (question m) 
group and sex of pupil (question 1) 


Number of cases 


Mean: Pupil evaluation index 


Region/group Not KG Attended KG Not KG Attended KG 
Male Female Male Female Male | Female Male Female 
ee = = re 
METROPOLITAN . 
North and West: 
INoyprogrambavailables === 23) + 3242 5=s5re =e 52. 867 | 60. 555 | 60.141 | 66. 672 42 45 921 87¢ 
Available—Nonparticipants_-_------------- 55. 689 | 60. 322 | 65. 301 | 66. 047 58 31 166 167 
Available—Participants_.-....-.--.2----= 56. 519 | 65.198 | 61. 586 | 68. 321 102 101 167 137 
South and Southwest: 
INoMprogram ayailable==\- 9-2-2. - see 60. 689 | 64. 562 | 59.045 | 69. 320 254 240 110 109 
Available—Nonparticipants- _-------- 22 fee 62. 026 | 69. 630 | 64. 440 | 66. 090 190 149 134 11¢ 
Available—Participants___--.------------- 64. 946 | 67. 047 | 65. 692 | 69. 955 747 718 390 45( 
Ne ee ae = ay ee ae | Se ER: Se ee eee 6, 408 
INGA SG op ee ee ene ee eg ell a aie es 356 
Answered WG, NIA QUeSHON Dane. see ee ee eee ele eee ee 9 . 
Mota Nc @diustad) ses es ee ale ae alae nee ee 6, 773 
NONMETROPOLITAN 
North and West: 
INOiprognam avyaildbles= 2-2) == eee =- sees = 61. 465 | 62. 352 | 61. 859 | 64. 298 116 68 207 17 
Available—Nonparticipants_____________--- 61. 677 | 59. 726 | 58. 686 | 69. 375 149 146 55 7 
Available—Participants_____..__---.------- 63. 530 | 65. 766 | 69.488 | 75.750 | 245 300 88 6 
South and Southwest: 
INOMprogram, available = 222522 5e5 ee 59. 703 | 62. 164 | 66. 740 | 68. 089 827 804 135 15 
Available—Nonparticipants_______.--_-_--- 56. 599 | 59.740 | 64. 388 | 64. 921 472 423 139 12 
Available—Participants__________________- 60. 238 | 66. 384 | 67. 866 | 70. 080 923 849 157 18 
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ble 8.16.2. —Whites: Pupil evaluation index means by region, prior kindergarten attendance (question 27), group, 
and sex of pupil (question 1) 


Region/group 


— $$ 


METROPOLITAN 


[orth and West: 
N@ pera ore Cn Eo) ee Se 
Available—Nonparticipants--_------------- 
Available—Participants_-__--.------------- 
outh and Southwest: 
INO) PlORnaInuaAy Aleable= = Ses ee 
Available—Nonparticipants_--------------- 
Available—Panticipants.—..---.--_=--=-—-—- 


Mean: Pupil evaluation index 


Number of cases 


JNmenytan@el IKE WATS 3 ae ee eecece|he s+ efor ae alas Se Asse 


Taal IN (ohms) = S22 a ee Geel oo = 2S eee ae ||-Se==-s= 


NONMETROPOLITAN 


North and West: 

INO) program avallable===—2=—-- = = - eae a = 
Available—Nonparticipants_-_-------------- 
Available—Participants-__----------------- 
south and Southwest: 

No sprogrameavalables= o—== = — = === 
Available—Nonparticipants-__--------------- 
| Available—Participants------------------- 


Not KG 

Male Female 
64. 065 | 66. 902 
65. 921 | 71. 666 
64. 4386 | 69. 550 
62. 239 | 68. 353 
68. 289 | 71. 744 
67. 677 | 73. 625 
68. 832 | 73. 742 
63. 807 | 68. 364 
60. 829 | 66. 823 
65. 731 | 68. 148 
65. 150 | 68. 070 
64. 571 | 68. 881 


BNO We O11 Cl ES Crete Ne | | 


Attended KG Not KG Attended KG 

Male Female Male | Female Male Female 
67. 941 | 73. 092 107 92 1110 1140 
70. 086 | 73. 846 76 $4 116 91 
72. 551 | 72. 600 142 89 98 100 
67. 263 | 76. 022 96 82 95 88 
72. 200 | 74. 038 76 86 50 §2 
70. 285 | 68. 039 211 211 70 51 

4, 413 

139 

7 

4, 559 
69. 733 | 74. 210 197 175 632 614 
68. 785 | 71. 680 109 107 107 122 
69. 375 | 72. 882 193 181 120 85 
73. 195 | 73. 941 335 324 97 85 
70. 666 | 74. 560 302 298 105 125 
70. 126 | 71. 034 467 532 158 174 

tae er tell ene 5, 680 

oa) Pee Cee 315 

eae ese Sg 5) 

6, 000 


Antey Nl IND (GENS) = = Be ee | oe 


eS eS EE 
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Differences betweén the means presented in tables 8.16.1 and .2 


Not attended KG Attended KG 
Male Female 
Negroes, metropolitan: | 
Non-South: 
ING) qdofad eat ENV NO. 2 See ees +3. 652 +4. 643 +1. 445 +1. 649 
Nonpanticipants 1. 2-4-6252 25 nea ange +. 830 +4. 876 —3. 715 +2. 274 
South: | 
INO joy yA a ee eee ee ee seere +4, 257 +2. 485 +6. 645 +. 688. 
Nompanticipanta._- 26. a ea ee aa + 2. 920 — 2, 483 + 1. 252 +3. 865. 
Negroes, nonmetropolitan: 
Non-South: 
INompropramvpavallables == == =e on eee + 2. 065 +3, 414 +7. 629 +11. 453 
INGO} O NAG ono a eS Pon ae, SS ase. Tae +1. 853 +6. 040 +10. 852 + 6. 375. 
South: 
Nojprogrammavailables 22 Sie. = see eee ee ee +. 535 +4. 220 se th Ae +1. 999 
Nonpanticipants=s: ===. 225-5325) sss Sa ee + 3. 639 +6. 644 +3. 478 +5. 159 
Whites, metropolitan: 
Non-South: 
INosprogram available 7225. 22 eas +. 371 + 2. 648 +4. 610 —. 49 
INonparticipantss. 255s ee eee eee ee —1. 485 —2. 116 +2. 465 — 1. 24 
South: 
Nomprogramtayvaillables = 2 aes sae eee eee + 5. 438 +5. 272 + 3. 022 —7. 98 
INOnpARliCipante ese = 2 eae eee ee eo —. 612 +1. 881 —1. 915 — 5. 999 
Whites, nonmetropolitan: 
Non-South: 
INojprogramvavailable:] 2-2 524.0 22 Jb ee ee —8. 003 — 6. 919 =, 38D8 —1. 3z 
INOHpAnCipaM Saas ne Bane ee eee ee —2. 978 il, aul +. 590 +1. 20; 
South: 
Nomprogramcavailables 5 2-2 ne oe —1. 160 +. 733 —3. 069 —2. 907 
INOMIPARUTCH AMUSE 2-8 2 ee ss ee —. 579 +. 811 —, 540 — 3. 526 


! “Nonparticipants”’ in the above and subsequent tables refers to pupils in communities where Headstart programs were available who did not participate; 
i.e., nonparticipants attending the same schools as Headstart participants. 
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Region/group 


SES Index-- 


| 
etropolitan: 
North and West: 
No program available. = __------------ 
Available—Nonparticipants-- --_------- 
Available—Participants - --_---------- 
South and Southwest: 
No program available-__-------------- 
Available—Nonparticipants-__---------- 
Available—Participants - -_----------- 
onmetropolitan: 
North and West: 
No program available_-_-------------- 
Available—Nonparticipants- ---------- 
Available—Participants - - ------------ 
South and Southwest: 
No program available. -----=-===—_—- 
Available —Nonparticipants 
Available—Participants - - ------------ 


SES Index_- 


etropolitan: 
North and West: 
No program available ---------------- 
Available—Nonparticipants----------- 
Available—Participants - ------------- 
South and Southwest: 
No program available _--------------- 
Available—Nonparticipants- ---------- 
Available—Participants -------------- 


Total N (Adjusted) 22ss===—-—-—— 
Yonmetropolitan: 
North and West: 
No program available __-------------- 
Available—Nonparticipants- -- -------- 
Available—Participants - - ------------ 
South and Southwest: 
No program available _--------------- 
Available—Nonparticipants_---------- 
Available—Participants - - - ----------- 


Did not attend KG 


Did not attend KG 


104 
131 
253 


943 
559 
1, 010 


5-6.5 


5-6.5 


7-9 


Mean: Pupil evaluation index 


le 8.16.3. —Negroes: Pupil evaluation index means by region, prior kindergarten attendance (question 27), group, 
and items-owned/reading-material index 


Attended KG 


aanrechial hare? 
04.5 5-6.5 7-9 
. 333 58. 856 61. 699 65. 926 
277 64. 338 64. 488 67. 427 
. 923 65. 846 64. 347 64. 207 
. 944 62. 134 61. 733 70. 918 
. 450 60. 750 64. 510 68. 750 
. 742 61. 950 66. 506 72. 830 
. 604 59. 577 64. 551 63. 024 
. 969 69. 285 65. 212 63. 409 
274 73. 157 77. 053 62. 142 
. 847 69. 452 62.791 71. 666 


Number of cases 


7-9 


2838-472 O—6S8S——34 


Attended KG 


04.5 5-6.5 7-9 
258 671 869 
68 127 138 
65 138 101 
89 75 49 
60 92 92 
241 229 371 
7 145 162 
14 47 66 
57 56 35 
73 120 99 
69 132 65 
115 128 102 
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Table 8.16.4.—Whites: Pupil evaluation index means by region, prior kindergarten attendance (question 27), grou 
and items-owned/reading-material index 


Mean: Pupil evaluation index 


Region/group Did not attend KG Attended KG 
SES Index__ 0-6. 5 7-8. 5 9 
Metropolitan: | 
North and West: . 
INO}programn availa blame == eee eee 59. 210 67. 758 72. 638 63. 602 70. 813 73. 999 
Available—Nonparticipants__--_------ 66. 293 69. 120 79. 583 68. 461 71. 631 76. 488 
Available—Participants-_-__-..-------- 65. 368 67. 815 65. 714 71. 232 70. 592 77. 655 
South and Southwest: 
INo program availablese ===2=ee Be == —e 56. 949 67. 578 75. 000 65. 789 73. 666 71. 818 
Available—Nonparticipants____------- 67. 592 70. 737 78. 500 67. 750 72. 647 77. 410 
Available—Participants_--—----------- 62. 654 77. 246 77. 928 72, 291 65. 689 74. 000 
Nonmetropolitan: 
North and West: 
No program available__-------------- 67. 561 72. 421 73. 448 68. 930 72. 256 75. 000 
Available—Nonparticipants__---------- 56. 747 69. 780 76. 428 55. 857 71. 317 76. 15% 
Available—Participants-_------------- 62. 719 64. 364 69. 285 66. 388 71. 549 75. 16] 
South and Southwest: 


No program! available == se 4a2= = 7 
Available—Nonparticipants_-_--------- 
Available—Participants-_-—-..---.----- 


Number of cases 


Attended KG 


SES Index_- 0-6. 5 738.5 9 
Metropolitan: 
North and West: 
No programlavailables 2) 222262520 _ 32 76 87 
Available—N onparticipants___________ 58 91 
Available—Participants_—-___..___.__ 95 119 
South and Southwest: 
No program available___------_-__--_- 59 95 
Available—Nonparticipants___________ 81 61 
Available—Participants_______..-___- 194 158 
IN eee ee ee ee 
INEAVO IC Cres attend oe ie ee ey Ses . 
Total N (Adjusted) ----_____- 4, 559 
Nonmetropolitan: 
North and West: 
No program available____..___.______- 123 192 58 332 667 25 
Available—Nonparticipants___________ 83 91 42 35 129 6 
Available—Participants..-...________ 228 118 28 72 Teil 6 
South and Southwest: 
No program available_-__--__________- 393 214 54 39 85 5 
Available—Nonparticipants___________ 351 27 63 47 106 a 
Available—Participants_--......__-_- 632 275 92 134 113 84 
) eee 5, 685 
NEAR RIG inne ees Se eee 315 
Total N (Adjusted) __.._____- 6, 000 
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7 Summary-comparative opportunity that 
compensates for background deficien- 
cies: Analysis of Project Head Start 


Head Start programs were generally attended 

those pupils who had the greatest amount 

. gain through participation: Pupils from fami- 
1s of low socioeconomic status. Negro children 
ad a probability of participating over five times 
; great as that for white children in the same 
gion. The highest degree of participation was 
. regions characterized by low socioeconomic 
atus and low test scores; approximately 35 per- 
mt of the Negro first-graders in the nonmetro- 
olitan South had participated in Head Start 
rograms, as compared to less than 2 percent of 
1e white pupils attending school in non-Southern 
tates. Except for Negroes in the South in com- 
\unities where Head Start programs were offered, 
upils who participated came from more deficient 

ekgrounds than pupils who did not participate. 
uthermore, those communities in which the pro- 

am was offered within a specific region were 
aracterized by pupils from poorer family back- 
ounds than localities in which Head Start was 

t available. Overall, it would seem that Project 

ead Start programs were offered in communities 
1 which they were most needed and were attended 
y pupils who should have benefited most from 
he program. 

In general, Head Start participants of a given 
ace did not perform as well on the verbal and 
onverbal reasoning tests as nonparticipants. 
t is important to note that these pupils, from 
oor families, have not yet “caught up” to their 
lassmates, even though they participated in the 
lead Start program. 

However, Negroes in Southern States who par- 
icipated in the program did have higher test 
cores than nonparticipants attending the same 
chools, a difference that also exists when prior 
indergarten attendance is controlled for. In 
\ddition, when prior kindergarten attendance is 
ontrolled, Negro pupils in the metropolitan non- 
South and whites in the metropolitan South whe 
lid not attend kindergarten also show positive 
ffects of Head Start participation. 

Controlling for race, region, kindergarten at- 
endance, and various measures of socioeconomic 
status, it would appear that scores for participants 
were consistently higher than scores for non- 
participants from the same schools for pupils from 
the poorest families: Negroes of low SES, par- 
ticularly those in rural areas. For Negroes from 


higher socioeconomic status, and whites, effects 
of Head Start participation were not able to be 
detected from ability test scores in any concrete 
patterns. Verbal ability—as measured by the 
tests—was affected to a greater degree than non- 
verbal ability where effects of Head Start were 
found. 

Turning to classroom behavior, apparent desire 
to learn, and other factors which might be de- 
scribed as educational motivation or interest, we 
find that Head Start participants from lowest SES 
backgrounds have a higher educational motiva- 
tion than nonparticipants. This is particularly 
true for Negro pupils from poor families, although 
this difference tends to appear for all Negro chil- 
dren. For whites, participants from lowest 
socioeconomic backgrounds seemed more moti- 
vated than nonparticipants in some regions, while 
no effects of Head Start participation could be 
found for higher SES white pupils. 

Where effects of Head Start have been found, 
they are most likely to occur for pupils from the 
poorest families. Thus, Negroes seem more likely 
to be helped by compensatory programs than 
whites, and children from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds (regardless of race) are more likely 
to benefit from these programs than children from 
more affluent backgrounds. 

Effects of participation are less noticeable in 
test performance than educational motivation. 
Consequently, it appears that Head Start pro- 
grams were most effective in planting seeds of edu- 
cational interest and motivation in participants. 
This heightened motivation has generally not yet 
been translated into actual skills which would be 
reflected in test scores, and it may require more 
time than the few months elapsing between 
participation and test administration for this to 
take place. If these seeds of educational moti- 
vation germinate and grow, which will depend 
partially on the quality of the educational facil- 
ities to which the children are exposed, we would 
expect to find more definite effects of Head Start 
participation (in terms of test performance in- 
crements) at some future point in the educational 
career of participants. 


8.2 Disadvantage associated with 
foreign language in the home 


In this section, two questions are considered, 
both of which relate to the effects of a home en- 
vironment in which a language other than English 
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is sometimes used. The first question is ‘Does the 
child from a home in which a language other than 
English is used enter the school system at a dis- 
advantage?” The second question follows naturally 
from this one, and can be phrased as follows, “Tf 
children from homes where a language other than 
English is spoken enter school at a disadvantage, 
does the disadvantage become more or less severe 
with increasing age?” 

The respondents from each ethnic group were 
subdivided into two categories: Those from homes 
in which a language other than English was spoken 
most of the time by at least one person (see ques- 
tion 13, 12th grade questionnaire), who hereafter 
are referred to as NE’s; and those from homes in 
which only English is customarily spoken, here- 
after referred to as E’s. Note that by itself 
knowledge of which category a respondent belongs 
in leaves considerable uncertainty as to just how 
much of the home verbal experience is in English 
and how much is in some other language. Thus, 
classification on the independent variable is not 
precise. 

A second source of difficulty is the presence of 
response error, at least in the 3d, 6th, and perhaps 
9th grades, as discussed in section 2.1. This 
response error results in the misclassification of 
respondents into ethnic groups, and for this reason 
some special procedures are necessary, and will be 
introduced as appropriate. 

The latter part of this analysis deals only with 
Puerto Ricans, using Oriental Americans as a 
comparison group. Oriental Americans were 
chosen for comparison because of the contrasts in 
family characteristics and in achievement levels 
between them and the Puerto Ricans. The 
tabulations were performed on _ representative 
subsamples of each ethnic group for each grade 
studied. 


8.21 Disadvantage at grade I 


In order to isolate, as far as possible, the effect 
of another language in the home, average test 
scores were examined while several variables rel- 
evant to family characteristics were held at fixed 
levels. The variables held constant were: Sex of 
respondent; ownership of television, telephone, 
and vacuum cleaner; ownership of daily newspaper 
and encyclopedia: mother’s level of education; and 
whether the child had attended kindergarten. 

To reduce the misclassification due to response 
error on membership in an ethnic group, some 
respondents were excluded from the tabulations 
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of three of the ethnic groups. For Puerto Rican, 
only those living in the Northeast and not sayiy 
that they were Mexican Americans were include 
For Mexican Americans, only those living in th 
Southwest or West and not saying they wer 
Puerto Ricans were included. For America; 
Indians, only those not living in the Northeas 
and not saying they were Mexican Americar 
were included. No exclusions were made t 
Oriental Americans. 

Table 8.21.1 shows the average verbal tep 
scores for each ethnic group, Classified into Nj 
and E and also into males and females. TH 
averages for girls show a quite clear disadvantag 
for the NE’s. The score for boys also shows} 
disadvantage, but somewhat less pronouncee 
Incidentally, the last column of this and the otha 
tables in 8.21 gives the results for the entire set ( 
Puerto Ricans, before the exclusions discuss 
above were made. j 

Table 8.21.2 shows the average verbal 
scores for each ethnic group, classified by NE an 
E, and according to whether the family has o 
does not have a television, telephone, and vacuun 
cleaner. In general, the pattern of a disadvanta 
for the NE’s seems to remain unaltered, althoug 
for American Indians there may be no differences 

Table 8.21.3 shows the average verbal tes 
scores for each ethnic group, classified by NE an 
E, and according to whether the family has or doe 
not have a daily newspaper and encyclopedia 
Again, the general pattern persists, showing 
disadvantage for NE’s. 

Table 8.21.4 shows the average verbal tes 
scores for each ethnic group, classified by NE an 
E, and according to mother’s level of education 
Once again the general pattern is reasonably clea 
although the proportion of “don’t knows” an 
nonresponse is especially high. 

Table 8.21.5 shows the average verbal tes 
scores for each ethnic group, classified by NE an 
E, and according to whether the child attende 
kindergarten. Here too there is a disadvanta 
for the NE’s, perhaps smaller for children w 
have attended kindergarten. 

It appears that in general, children from a hom) 
in which a language other than English is spoke 
are at some disadvantage when they enter the 
first grade (although there is some doubt in the 
case of American Indians). However, the dis) 
advantage is not extremely large (usually of thé 
order of half a standard deviation below the scor¢ 
of corresponding English-only children) and per! 


| 
| 


aps can be lessened by appropriate experiences. 
his last is suggested by the smaller differences 

those cases where the child has gone to kinder- 
arten, or the home has reading materials. 


22 The later grades 


To illuminate the question of whether the dis- 
dvantage is more or less severe in the higher 
rades, a series of cross-tabulations was performed 
n representative subsamples of the Puerto 


Ricans and Oriental Americans in the 12th grade. 
When these tables were calculated, the problem of 
misclassification due to response error had not 
been fully recognized, and so no exclusions were 
used. However, the response error should be 
minimal for this grade, since for a youth of 17 
or 18, the problem of reading difficulty with the 
tests, or ignorance of the meaning of the questions, 
should have practically disappeared. 


Table 8.21.1.—Average verbal test scores of grade 1, NE’s and E’s, classified by sex 


Puerto Rican Mexican American American Indian Oriental American Puerto Rican 
ate (response check) (response check) (response check) (no check) (no check) 
Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base 
Males: 
INE Ne, ee ere sees 35.57 | (182)| 40.04 | (700)| 43.46 | (247)) 44.95 (298)| 87.95 | (280) 
RES ee See a as 36. 87 (21)| 45.15 | (146)| 44.48 | (386)} 49.45 | (233)] 43.50 (178) 
ee oh Spe eee eee se 33.19 | (196)| 36.96 | (622)} 42.52 | (248)| 45.37 (274)| 35.61 | (282) 
INH eee yet te eS 42. 40 (33)} 46.10 | (120)| 46.25 | (320)| 51.63 (199)| 44.40 | (137) 


Puerto Rican 


Mexican American 


able 8.21.2.—Average verbal test scores of grade 1, NE’s and E’s, classified by ownership of television, telephone, 
and vacuum cleaner 


American Indian Oriental American Puerto Rican 


(response check) (response check) (response check) (no check) (no check) 
Appliances —— 
Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base 
Have all three: 
NID. 21 e228 PSs. Se 36.83 | (58)| 48.58 | (363)} 49.70 (19)| 46.60 | (455)) 41.33 (138) 
INI ee. Seas ee eee 3 oF 46. 50 (22)| 46.47 || (152)) 46.17 (140)| 51.08 | (316)| 48.78 (12) 
Have two 
INI Deas eS See ee oe 32. 03 (96)| 41.25 | (321)| 44.038 (85)| 38.84 | (102)) 35. 20 | (152) 
Be ee ee ee 36. 42 (9)| 44.77 (63)| 43.60 | (138)| 49.19 (G1) Ale (89) 
Have one 
INVES ae ee eee 2S 31.99 (81)| 34.55 | (483)| 42.94 (201)} 44. 51 (9)| 34.10 | (107) 
ip) eee ee eee eee ts eee 38. 13 (17)| 44. 74 (32)| 45.18 | (271)| 46. 97 (15)| 41.21 (73) 
Have none; 
PND pee gene eee Ban 24. 84 (23)| 34.37 | (100)} 41.75 (Gi Br /59)) eee ())) 28880 (28) 
pee eee ere em le (A) ers@ubealnd2)| a2. ()i_ bebe (7) 
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Table 8.21.3.—Average verbal test scores of grade 1, NE’s and E’s, classified by having or not having a daily newspape 
and encyclopedia ' 


Reading material 


Have both: 


ING tie = 2S ee SS ot 


Puerto Rican 
(response check) 


Mean Base 

41. 62 (8) 
41. 23 (9) 
36. 61 (60) 
48.13 (12) 
29. 98 (67) 
36. 92 (15) 


Mexican American 
(response check) 


a a | ne 


Mean Base 

43.26 | (130) 
48. 24 (52) 
41.12 | (328) 
44. 43 (78) 
35.90 | (454) 
41.10 (40) 


American Indian 
(response check) 


Mean Base 

43. 02 (22) 
48. 30 (64) 
44. 36 (98) 
43.56 | (183) 
42.93 | (290) 
46.25 | (278) 


Oriental American 


(no check) 
Mean Base 
48.16 | (187) 
49.99 | (193) 
46.06 | (162) 
0) 170 (97) 
43. 64 (34) 
47.35 (10) 


Table 8.21.4.—Average verbal test scores of grade 1, NE’s and E’s, classified by mother’s leve] of education 


Mother’s education 


Table 8.21.5.—Average verbal test scores of grade 1, NE’s and E’s, classified by whether attended kindergarten or no 


Puerto Rican 
(response check) 
Mean Base 
30. 01 (33) 
40. 92 (6) 
46. 50 (4) 
42. 31 (7) 
euedese (>) 
49. 85 (5) 
34. 62 | (341) 
38. 40 (36) 


Mexican American 
(response check) 


Mean Base 

37109 |) (4:10) 
45. 74 (35) 
44. 66 (83) 
51. 01 @T) 
50. 45 (27) 
30. 69 (9) 
388. 10 | (802) 
45. 65 | (202) 


American Indian 
(response check) 


Mean Base 

43. 39 | (223) 
45. 20 | (237) 
43, 56 (38) 
47, 24 | (102) 
46. 30 (1) 
47. 80 (24) 
42.50 | (2385) 
44.59 | (3438) 


Puerto Rican 
(response check) 


Mexican American 
(response check) 


American Indian 
(response check) 


Kindergarten 
Mean Base Mean Base Mean Base 

Attended kindergarten: 

INE ok St cess ae Sele Seas 36.10 | (272)| 43.50 | (596)| 42.81 | (230) 

Lee Coe ee ee Pee, ee er, ae 43.97 | ( 32)| 45.15 | (182)| 45.32 | (347) 
No kindergarten: 

INGE eee eee oes oe eee 28.94 | ( 96)| 34.70 | (690)| 48.28 (249) 

1 Aig RS, 2, RS al pe RL 32.23 | ( 18)| 47.56 | ( 73)| 46.82 (300) 
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Oriental American 
(no check) 


Mean Base 

39. 62 (25) 
46. 32 (49) 
44, 47 (70) 
49. 54 | (149) 
45. 10 (29) 
52. 93 (73) 
45. 60 | (451) 
51. 43 | (161) 


Oriental American 


(no check) 
Mean Base 
45.79 | (477) 
50.51 | (867) 
42.25 | ( 91) 
OU. 77 | ( 54) 


Puerto Rican 
(no check) 

Mean Base 
37. 77 | (tae 
42.16 | (106 
47. 82 

48. 12 

49. 29 

53. 10 

35. 99 

41. 05 


Puerto Rican 


(no check) 
Mean Base 
38.21 | (395 
46.43 | (159 
32.06 | (148 
40.79 | (141 


The child’s place of birth was used as a control 

iable in some tables to reduce the problem of 

sclassification. The child whose response to 

e Puerto Rican question was accidental is 

ikely to say he was born in Puerto Rico. 

Table 8.22.1 shows the basic findings: the 
erage verbal test scores for Puerto Ricans and 
riental Americans, classified by NE and E. 
or the Puerto Ricans, the 12th grade NE’s have 
gher scores than the E’s. For the Oriental 
mericans, the pattern is different in that the 
B’s have lower scores in the 12th grade. 

Table 8.22.2 shows the average verbal test 
ores for Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans 
assified by NE’s and E’s, and according to 
hether the child was born in the mainland United 
‘ates or not. Here again there is the pattern of 
decreased disadvantage, with an actual advan- 
ie for the NE’s in one cell. 

Table 8.22.3 shows the average verbal test 
ores for Puerto Ricans in the Northeast and 

iental Americans in the West. The pattern of 

creased disadvantage is again the case. 

The preceding tables strongly suggest that the 
sadvantage declines after the 1st grade, and 

obably disappears over the period of school, 

least for the Puerto Ricans. But it is still 
ossible that other factors may account for the 
bserved pattern. The NE’s may have home 
ackgrounds that differ from those of the K’s 
1 ways other than language. Tables were calcu- 
ated to test this possibility. These tables are 
ot presented here; however, the frequencies can 
e obtained by examining the case bases in the 
ables which have been included, and the general 
pression from these is that on several indicators 
f family background characteristics, the children 
rom homes in which a language other than 
mglish is spoken are more often the victims of 
ther circumstances which are generally felt to be 
etrimental to academic performance. 

In spite of this, the NE’s at the 12th grade show 
nly a fairly small disadvantage when compared 
vith the E’s. This observed difference can be 
uite well accounted for by the differences in non- 
inguistic factors, and so, if other conditions were 
onstant, the NE’s would have average scores as 
(igh as or higher than those of the E’s at the 
2th grade. 


Several tables also were calculated showing the 
average test scores for NE’s and E’s within cate- 
gories of the control variables described in 8.21 
and also of the question whether anyone at home 
read to them when they were small, which was 
felt to be a good indicator of intellectual climate. 

Table 8.22.4 shows, for the 12th grade, the aver- 
age verbal test scores for NE’s and K’s, for Puerto 
Ricans and Oriental Americans, according to 
whether the family has a television, telephone, 
and vacuum cleaner. For families that do not 
have all three, the disadvantage is small or elimi- 
nated, especially for Puerto Ricans. 

Table 8.22.5 shows, for the 12th grade, for 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, the aver- 
age verbal test scores for NE’s and E’s according 
to whether their family has an encyclopedia and 
daily newspaper or not. The results are similar 
to those for the preceding table. 

Table 8.22.6 shows, for the 12th grade, for 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, the aver- 
age verbal test scores for NE’s and E’s according 
to mother’s level of education. In this table, the 
Puerto Rican NE’s have higher scores than the 
E’s regardless of mother’s education. 

Table 8.22.7 shows, for the 12th grade, for 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, the aver- 
age’ verbal test scores for NE’s and K’s according 
to the response to the question, ‘Did anyone at 
home ever read to you when you were small, 
before you started school?” Here the Puerto 
Rican NE’s are generally higher than the Es. 

These tables taken together support the con- 
clusion that the NE’s at least catch up to the E’s 
over the years. It may also be that there are 
different patterns at different SES levels, though 
these differences are also consistent with the re- 
sponse error hypothesis. 


Table 8.22.1.—Average verbal test scores, 12th grade 


Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, NE’s 
and E’s 
Puerto Rican Oriental American 
Item 
Mean Base Mean Base 
IN DHR Se ee eee oe 43. 86 | (694)| 48. 66 | (608) 
ie ee oe Cee 42. 37 | (378)| 51.66 | (427) 
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Table 8.22.2.—Average verbal test scores, 12th grade 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental] Americans, NE’s and E’s, 
classified by native born or not native born 


Puerto Rican Oriental American 
Place of birth pe 
Mean Base Mean Base 
Native: 
NRe sss. .39s5 43.92 | (303)) 48.74 | (462) 
Oe See eee er ets, 42.06 | (328)} 51.76 | (400) 
Not native: 
INI) eee aeaeae S 43.42 | (345)| 48.27 | (139) 
1c Ep exc pa ae  ye 44. 60 (48)| 50. 24 (26) 
1 


Table 8.22.3.—Average verbal test scores, 12th grade 
Puerto Ricans in the Northeast and Oriental Ameri- 
cans in the West, NE’s and E’s, classified by metro- 
politan or nonmetropolitan 


Puerto Rican Oriental American 
Residence Leese 
Mean Base Mean Base 
Metropolitan: 
INE See ee OP" 43.12 | (360)} 49.54 | (238) 
Deas. Seite sh 4 41.86 (75)| 55. 26 (88) 
Nonmetropolitan: 
INGER 3 ea gg 2 44, 40 (32)| 47.57 | (214) 
[Bis Ses ate Ra rae in 41. 06 (18)|} 51.34 | (244) 


Table 8.22.4.—Average verbal test scores, 12th grade 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, NE’s and E’s, 
classified by having or not having a television, tele- 
phone, and yacuum cleaner 


’ Puerto Rican Oriental American 
Appliances 
Mean Base Mean Base 
Have all three: 
NAGS es ee eee 43.87 | (252)| 50.05 | (456) 
1) aa enema: 45.79 | (198)| 52.94 | (330) 
Have two: 
1S ee ee cee ee 41.97 | (195)| 43.38 (97) 
1D ae, Wen ere ae 39.61 (92)| 48. 64 (78) 
Have one: 
Nps 2 ote oe 43.57 | (110)] 46.28 (34) 
Dio 3 ee 37. 80 (51)| 46. 62 (10) 
Have none 
INDE soe eee cs = -.-| 47.54 | (121)] 45. 54 (18) 
Si as Soe ee a = == 086 Ol (20)} 35.05 (6) 


Table 8.22.5.—Average verbal test scores, 12th gra 
Puerto Ricans and Orienta] Americans, NE’s and — 
classified by having or not having a daily newspap 
and encyclopedia 


Puerto Rican Oriental Amerid 
Reading material > owen ae ee = | 
Mean Base Mean Bas 
Have both: 
INE. See 2 ae 43.85 | (284)] 50.03 | (46¢ 
1 ae a Ce eae 44.91 | (206)| 52.46 | (865 
Have one 
INGE ae Se 42.09 | (225)| 44.53 | (101 
Bit eso. a aes 40.49 | (116)|} 47.92 (4 
Have neither: 
INGE te. 2 = 4 SO ee 46.78 | (171)| 44.23 | (83 
BS ee eee ae ee od 36. 72 (46)] 39.91 ({ 


Table 8.22.6.—Average verbal test scores, 12th grac 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, NE’s and E‘ 
classified by mother’s level of education 


Puerto Rican Oriental America 
Mo ther’s education 
Mean Base Mean Base 
Low 
INTE hs — sergio 43.63 | (396)| 47.86 | (271 
aes. ae eee 41.79 | (172)} 50.13 | (146 
Medium ; 
NGG ee Sees 45.93 | (105)] 50. 85 . 
Roos eae Bee ae 44.57 | (101)| 58.71 | (19 
High: 
INE ae 2S 48. 27 (73)| 51.39 (69 
2) One ane ee 45.58 | (39)| 53.62] (47 
Don’t know or blank: | 
INS ose eee 40.13 | (120)] 52.44 | (il 
ie See ete Be 38. 64 (66)| 45. 76 ( 


Table 8.22.7.—Average verbal test scores, 12th gra 
Puerto Ricans and Oriental Americans, NE’s and E’ 
classified by whether someone read to them whe! 
they were smal] 


Puerto Rican Oriental Americat 


Item 
Mean Base Mean Base © 
- _ ——_— ——— 
Seldom or never: 
INGE oe, oe 43.22 | (322)| 48.66 | (251) 
Ee OS LLL SG 40.53 | (129)| 51.63 (124) 
Often . 
ce ee oe Oe: 44.53 | (185)} 49.95 | (210 
te Sa ee ee 44.61 | (157)] 52.91 | (194 
Forget or blank: 
INE eee seo ees 44.32 | (187)| 46.84 | (147 
Tee oe ed eee 41.13 (92)] 49.46 | (109 
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3 Guidance Counselors 


1 Exposure of secondary school pupils to 
guidance counselors 


. 

The guidance counselor is considered to be an 
:portant staff resource for schools. He performs 
number of useful functions including, frequently, 
ministration and interpretation of standardized 
sts, providing information about student em- 
oyment, assisting students in the selection of 
urses, helping students choose the right college, 
c. Many educators and counselors feel that the 
ain contributions of the counselor lie in two 
eas: (a) Aiding in the basic decision of students 
meerning whether or not they should prepare 
r higher education; and (6) being available to 
udents on an individual basis for hearing their 
‘oblems and giving them individual attention. 
Of the two main contributions of the conselor 
ted above, the latter is a hard one to measure; 
e specific results of such individual attention 
e not clear. The first contribution, however, 

not so elusive. There is little disagreement 
at those of low ability should not. Thus, we 

n get a reasonably good indicator of the extent 

which the counselor is making this contribution 
y examining the correlation of a student’s 
spiration for college with his ability to do college 
ork. If a counselor is making this contribution, 

e would expect the correlation to be higher for 
10se who see counselors than for those who do 
ot see counselors. 

The term ‘‘counselor” ! is used to refer to persons 
fficially assigned as a guidance counselor for 6 
r more hours a week (question T-63). Our 
nalysis is confined to secondary schools; hence the 
arm “school” refers to a high school. Whenever 
ounts, percentages, averages, etc. are presented, 
, shall be understood that they are weighted to 
epresent the population as a whole. If such 
umbers are presented based on the sample itself 
rithout weighting, we shall use the term “actual” 
ercent, “‘actual’’ number, ete. 


1 Note that an observed difference in correlations could 
cur as the result of a differential tendency to consult 
ruidance counselors; i.e., those who are well adjusted and 
ready reasonably well aware of their ability to perform 
n college might also be those who tend to seek out 
ounselors. It seems sensible to assume, however, that 
his is not often the case, and in this analysis a higher 
‘orrelation between ability and college aspiration for 
chose who see guidance counselors is taken as indicative of 
effective counseling. 


All characteristics of counselors were aggregated 
over schools. Identification of counselors was 
made by selecting from the teacher sample all 
respondents who spent 6 or more hours in guidance 
counseling. The regional strata were collapsed so 
as to guarantee at least 20 actual schools with 
counselors in each stratum. The geographical 
strata we shall use throughout these two sections 
are as follows: 

1. Northeast and Midwest nonmetropolitan. 
Northeast metropolitan 
Midwest metropolitan 
South and Southwest nonmetropolitan 
South and Southwest metropolitan. 

6. West nonmetropolitan. 

The equivalent number of full time guidance 
counselors was computed by taking the total 
number of hours spent on counseling by all those 
who spent 6 or more hours per week in counseling 
and then dividing by 30, which is the number of 
hours considered to constitute full time duty. The 
number of pupils per counselor for Negroes and 
whites in a given school was then determined by 
dividing the total number of full time equivalent 
counselors into parts proportional to the number 
of Negroes and whites in the school. 

Thus, if the school with 2.4 equivalent counselors 
has 100 Negro pupils and 200 white pupils, then 
the Negro pupils would be allocated one-third of 
2.4 or 0.8 guidance counselors and the white pupils 
would be allocated 1.6 counselors. 

In a given stratum the exposure of Negro pupils 
to counselors was obtained by adding up all the 
equivalent counselors allocated to Negro pupils 
in the stratum and dividing that number into the 
total number of Negro pupils in the stratum. 
The same was done for white pupils. The results 
are presented in the average number of pupils 
per guidance counselor. 


oe ON 


Average number of students per guidance counselor (full- 
time equivalents) 


Stratum Negro White 
Metropolitan: 
INortheast== =. S====e= == eee LUE 80 
Midwests=22--2 222.) ae--- = 65 86 
South and Southwest - - --------- 104 168 
Wicgiteta eee See esa 81 82 
Nonmetropolitan: 
North and Midwest------------- 180 139 
South and Southwest- ---------- 105 119 
WES eee ne ee eo eae a 108 115 
WYO IN; Nnlorls—— aa SRS 97 112 


The preceding small table shows that Negro 
pupils, in the whole Nation, have slightly greater 
availability of counseling with one guidance 
counselor for every 97 pupils whereas there is one 
counselor for every 112 white pupils. In only one 
stratum, nonmetropolitan Northeast and Midwest, 
do white pupils have greater availability of this 
service on the average. In the other strata the 
differences are often small but in the metropolitan 
South and Southwest Negro pupils have a large 
advantage. 


8.32 Characteristics of counselors 
We have examined the availability of guidance 


services, but have said nothing as yet of the quali 
of such programs. We shall examine quality | 
observing selected characteristics of counselc 
serving the average Negro and white pupils in ti 
same stratum. 

The characteristics are listed in the left har 
portion of table 8.32.1 where, for example, 0) 
finds in the top line that the average Negro puy 
in the South and Southwest is counseled maim 
by Negro counselors. Elsewhere counselors aa 
mostly white and in no stratum are they more thé 
3 percent Negro for the white pupils. 


Table 8.32.1.—Characteristics of guidance counselors in secondary schools serving the average Negro and white pup: 


Metropolitan Nonmetropolitan 
Characteristic Race of pupil | Nation : 
South and Northeast | South and 
Northeast | Midwest | Southwest | West and Southwest | West 
Northwest 
ot Ee? nest dort 2 PRS AS ee eee) fee ee eee ae a 
Negro 57 21 20 84 18 5 87 
Percent of counselors who are Negro__ { White 9 2 1 2 3 0 2 
Percent of counselors with masters or Negro 65 67 86 66 66 73 54 a 
higher degree. White 72 75 81 83 57 71 68 5 
Percent of counselors with highest { Negro 52 53 12 53 53 56 43 6 
degree in guidance. White 50 61 63 49 46 42 47 2 
Percent of counselors who have | Negro 69 76 72 65 78 76 65 8 
attended summer institutes. White 70 79 78 57 68 74 ‘yf 8 
Percent of counselors with liberal arts Negro 65 69 65 65 63 54 66 8' 
BA degree. White 68 75 58 88 68 58 58 8 
Average number of pupils per week | Negro 41 49 44 36 44 33 40 ‘ 
seen by counselor. White 43 46 40 63 40 41 39 2 
Percent of counselors who desire to { Negro 49 57 54 49 38 44 50 6: 
remain at present school. White 49 59 51 45 46 40 54 3¢ 
Percent who would reenter education Negro 78 73 83 73 84 85 78 8: 
if starting career all over again. White 78 79 76 63 72 85 85 8! 
Table 8.32.2.—Average number of students seen by guidance counselors per week 
Bact Percentage of Negro students in school 
None 1-20 percent 21-50 percent 65-100 percent 
Northeast and Midwest nonmetropolitan____________________ 44.4 32. 9 29. 8 35.4 
Northeast metropolitan..__-____.................. 30. 6 41.5 47.8 49. § 
Midwest metropolitan__......__......._____......... 40.8 38. 6 44.2 35. 
South and Southwest nonmetropolitan. 2-0. oe 34. 6 34. 2 64. 8 38. @ 
South and Southwest TCTIODOMIGN «cc cue ee W205 45. 2 4 32. 9 
West nonmetropolitan___....-.._......_..___........._. 12. 4 les iloe . 
DD COU TRC P CO EAN eo a cas hit Voie ee 22. 2 49. 6 c “42.1 he 43, 4 
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33 Impact of counseling 
We now turn to an examination of the effect 
yunseling has on the fit between a student’s 
ility and college aspiration. If the counselor 
Re what he is supposed to do, we should find a 
stter such fit among pupils who see counselors 
ian pupils who do not. 
The basic procedure is to compare the correla- 
on between ability and college aspiration for 
1ose students seeing a counselor not at all or 
rce (question U-93) and those students seeing a 
yunselor two or more times during the previous 
sar. The measure of ability is a student’s 
ore on the reading comprehension test, and the 
easure of college aspiration is the answer to a 
uestion about the student’s plan for college in 
1e coming year (question U-56). In the tables 
1e occupation of the pupils’ fathers (question 
18) is used as a control variable. Working 
nd lower classes were defined by fathers who had 
illed, semiskilled clerical, service, or laborer 
bs; upper and middle classes were defined by 

e remaining categories on question U-18, ex- 

pt for the “don’t knows.” The correlation 

ed was the Goodman-Kruskal “gamma” coef- 
jent. 

The basic results are presented in tables 8.33.1 
hrough 8.33.8 which exhibit not only the cor- 
lations but the number of cases in each cell of 
he table; correlations were not computed when 
he number of cases was less than 20. 

A table was made for each of the eight possible 
ombinations of sex, race, and metropolitan- 
onmetropolitan distinction in the belief that 
hese variables would have the most effect on 
he correlations. The tables classify schools into 
our groups according to the proportion of Negro 
yupils in the school’s enrollment (0, 1-20, 21-50, 
nd 65-100 percent; there were none having 50- 
5 percent Negro pupils). Also the schools are 
lassified according to whether or not they had a 
Yegro counselor on the staff. The tables of this 
ection also divide the Northeast region into two 
egions called New England and Middle Atlantic, 
ind they divide the Midwest region into two 
egions called Great Lakes and Plains. The 
New England region contains Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. The Great Lakes region con- 
tains Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 

Examination of the tables leaves no doubt that 
those seeing a counselor more often have a better 


fit, measured by a higher correlation, between 
ability and college plans. Of the 117 comparisons 
that can be made, 87 of them show the correlation 
to be larger for those students seeing counselors 
more than once. In 30 of the 117 pairs the com- 
parison reverse the expected relation; for example, 
the first 2 in the second line of table 8.33.2 are 
0.45 and 0.36 indicating a better fit of ability to 
aspirations among those pupils who visited a 
counselor no more than once. 

The 30 reversals are not distributed randomly. 
First of all, there are many fewer reversals for 
females, proportionately, than for males. Of the 
three reversals for Negro females, all are in schools 
without Negro counselors. For the two sets for 
which we can compare Negroes in schools with 
Negro counselors in the same strata, we find that 
in both cases the correlations improve. Thus, 
counseling may not be as useful for a Negro girl 
if she sees a white counselor rather than a Negro 
counselor (we assume, with no proof, that the 
Negro girls see the Negro counselor when avail- 
able). To test for a possible school effect here 
(e.g., perhaps integrated schools with Negro coun- 
selors do an overall better job for everyone), we 
examined the same relationship for white females. 
We can see that for these students, there are no 
reversals in those categories where reversals were 
found for Negro females, and there does not appear 
to be any difference, for white females, between 
schools with and without Negro counselors. 

Of the six reversals for white females, two are 
very small, and the two largest reversals occur in 
the all-white schools in the southern metropolitan 
regions. In general, however, the rest of the 
all-white schools show increases in correlations. 

About a third of all possible comparisons for 
males show reversals, in about equal proportions 
for Negroes and whites. The only pattern seems 
to be that about half of the reversals (including 
some of the largest ones) fall in the southern 
regions. In fact, of the seven possible comparisons 
in the Southwest, five show reversals, for both 
Negro and white students. There does not seem 
to be an easy explanation for this, unless the 
counselors there have a different set of goals in 
counseling. 

Turning now to the controls for social class, we 
find some further specification of several of the 
findings reported above. Tables 8.33.9 through 
8.33.12 present breakdown for selected strata and 
racial compositions in which there were enough 
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pupils or enough schools to warrant further 
subclarification. 

There was mentioned earlier three reversals for 
Negro females in schools without Negro counselors. 
Two of these occurred in the Middle Atlantic, 
metropolitan, 1-20-percent Negro category. That 
area is shown in table 8.33.9. We see quite clearly 
that the upper and middle class females are helped, 
while the overall reversals are the result of strong 
reversals for the lower classes. This also tends to 
be the case for Negro males, as well, and for both 
male and female Negro in the South-nonmetropoli- 
tan, 1-20-percent Negro category (table 8.33.11). 
In the Southeast—mostly Negro category (table 
8.33.12), however, we can observe that the corre- 
lations increase for both lower and middle class 
Negro males. 

There does not seem to be much effect of social 
class for white females in any of the comparisons 
in the tables. Such is not the case, however, for 
white males. In almost every possible compari- 
son, in all regions, upper and middle class white 
males show reversals, while the lower classes show 
increases in the correlations as predicted. This 
may explain some of the many overall reversals 
we mentioned above for males; there seems to be, 
for whites, class-differential treatment by counse- 
lors. Perhaps the counselor feels a stronger urge 

or intervention in the case of the bright, lower 
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class boy who does not intend to go to colleg 
This does not explain, however, why middle cla 
males have a worse fit between ability and colle 
plans. 

In summary, we found that seeing a counsel 
more frequently does have an effect on the { 
between college aspiration and ability for mo; 
students. We did find some variations, howeye 
across students’ race, sex, and social class. Fi 
male white students, of both classes, showed tk 
most consistent increase in correlations. Ma 
whites showed less consistency, and it is possib: 
that reversals occur more for upper class boy 
than for lower class boys. Also, many reversa: 
were found for white males in the southern region 

Moreover, some substantial variations for Negr 
students were found according to whether ther 
were Negro counselors in the school. This wa: 
most dramatic for female Negro students. Fa 
Negro girls, in school without Negro counselors 
the fit between aspiration and ability for thos 
seeing counselors was much lower than for Negri 
females in schools with Negro counselors. I 
addition, this difference did not hold for whit 
females, thus indicating a differential impact 
We also found that the fit was poorer for lowe 
class Negroes seeing counselors in all or mostl; 
white schools. 


“[]29 oY} UT Sasvo OZ UBY JOMEJ 1A GIOY] GOYA POJBTMOTVO JOU OOM SJUBOJIOI UOI4BI1I0D 


*S9SBO OU 9JBOIPUT s][e0 YUBA 1 


a ee es rN Pe se ae ee ne [ae a ree me eg ee 480 A 
1zZ° (99) Rea: (seca cle ee ee ee ee ee, JsoMY{NoG 
PaCS dw En RIS SO |e SRR IRS) Aa TEE | (91) (ON MIEIE |p seaaine a> 2= eaten cana aaa qynog 
See tO a ese ee al ee il ee ge ali er a nd an SUIG[G 
Fo | reser  aa eae ac as ae ei. SS SOYVT 7GII1 
G80 (02) (it Slane i ai ee Ol SS eel oe (FT) Clie ee ce a re oyUeyY ePPUAL 
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Vocational Education 


his section provides a very brief indication of 
e of the data obtained from 12th grade pupils 
ut vocational education. Adjustments have not 
n made in the data to take account: (1) of the 
ent to which the sample did not represent the 
atum; (2) of the extent to which rate of return 
pupil questionnaires varied from stratum to 
atum. Thus small differences in the data pre- 
ited in this section have no meaning at all be- 
ise adjustments may reverse them. Adjust- 


ments would not reverse large differences. 

Of approximately 100,000 usable questionnaires 
returned by 12th grade pupils nearly 18,000 indi- 
cated that the pupil had taken one or more voca- 
tional courses. Classifying them by South and 
non-South, metropolitan and nonmetropoliten, 
Negro and white, one finds in the accompanying 
table in the text that Negroes are somewhat more 
likely than whites to have taken at least one voca- 
tional course; this is particularly the case in the 
metropolitan South. 


Race 


Metropolitan 


South Non-South 


Sample total 


Nonmetropolitan 


Nonmetropolitan| Metropolitan 


Percent 


Percent Percent Percent 


We 28 18 
9 13 18 19 17 


Percent 


mong the 18,000 pupils reporting a course some 
00 reported they were enrolled in a high school 
ational program. The percentages of the 6,000 
various kinds of vocational programs are shown 
tables 8.4.1 for boys and 8.4.2 for girls. 
Almost half of the secondary school principals 
ported that no vocational program was offered 
‘their high schools. In table 8.4.3 is shown for 
12th grades, the distribution of responses to 
e question: ‘Would you have enrolled in a 
ational (job training) program if one that 
terested you were offered in your high school?” 
or the sample as a whole, 13 percent reported that 
ey were already in a vocational program; 44 
reent said they would have enrolled if an in- 


teresting program had been offered in their high 
school; and 44 percent said they would not enroll, 
even if more courses were available. Sharp differ- 
ences between white and nonwhite students appear 
in the desire of students to enroll in a vocational 
program. For example, in the South 67 percent 
of Negro students would enroll in a vocational 
program if one were available, compared to 46 
percent of whites. In the non-South, 52 percent 
of Negroes, compared to 40 percent of whites 
would enroll. The sentiment in favor of voca- 
tional training is stronger in the South than the 
non-South, and is stronger among Negroes than 
among whites. This finding is stated negatively 
in the third row of the table. 
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Table 8.4.1.—Percent of 12th grade boys in various yocaticnal programs 


i 


Non-Southern boys 
Southern boys Other Nony hf 


Name of major course 


Negro White Negro White 


Air conditioning - -- -------------------------- 
Airplane mechanics--------------------------- 
Auto! bod Ysa 22125 ase 2255-558 = 35s Se ena 
NO MC CMANICS. == 2 <a ee ee 
Dee Gua weswane toy oes = 2 Se eee 
Carpentry-_---------------------------------- 
Hlectricity .-..--=-=-=----=====--=-====-S===- 
Pavel Weadbisi= = 5-3 - er ee eR 
mcs unia WCO-Op mess = a ee eee 
INI @aunt® GING) as eee Ree ee eee a ae 
TREC IOSD aisjor nie. See eee ae oe ee eee 
\Wi@i@lins oo <ee 2 Se a Se See Se 
@onimenrciall ania. 2- = sew = a es 
@G-oproni cen tnsuinnin pee ee 
DIR UID ILELVGIGGIGH tlON== She ae oe ee ea 
Onbermlinte tte sees nee eno re eee re 
Other motdlistedws «2 2 ee eee 


— 
— 


— 


RO a Oa aa aS COO Up ee ene 


— 
BOGOR SE ae 2800 SSNS IS NS CE nS 


FPNOOANWON WN OK OND AI OC 
FOWwWNnrR OR COON FP OW PCO OO 
NAAM RW ANYN AR MRE EOE 
NINOWOONOFR MRF OWDOO KE 
TPR NNW WOE NOMNSOS PR we 
NODWONWaMNAWOWONAWAWeHbW mH 


as 
— 
—— 
ao 


1 Includes cabinetmaking, diesel mechanics, foundry, needle trades, painting and decorating, sheet metal work, plumbing, printing, practical nursing (heal 


Table 8.4.2.—Percent of 12th grade girls in yurious vocational programs 


Southern girls Non-Southern girls 
Name of major course ==. arene = ace 5 tee BL gee SO KOtherNeus 
Negro White Negro White 
Beauty culture (cosmetology) -...-.------__---- 19.7 10.1 10. 4 13.4 
OOHIMNEC CMU AR ee See ee es ee ke 2.2 3.93 4.5 8.9 
(CO-OP DUISIN GSS EP = = a ee ee oe ee ee 10. 0 27.2 18.5 22.3 
Distmibutive education. ----2.2--.- 222 - e 6.1 19.0 5.3 13.7 
HO OCMInAC CH mmm Ge rus oie ee eS ee eres 5.9 4.1 8.0 2.9 
NAGE iol ists puminaif oe pteaes Sone oe ek peak Se eee Se 1.4 (4) (1) (1) 
IN GEG ELIORE Sse eS ny ee Se hs eee Ses 6.1 LN 335 155 
Eraciiealmursime (health) = 2222222... 222s 8.5 8.2 13.8 ae 10. 
OnmenmlistednAte eM eo tn Soc ae 16.0 6.1 16.6 8.3 22. 
Oni errnOniIssedeese Me Se. oe a sele eeoe on 24.1 20.5 19.4 2h oe te 


! Less than 1 percent. 
2 Includes all other courses not in this table but on student checklist. See table 8.4.1. 
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Table 8.4.3.—Demand for high schoo] vocational courses by all 12th graders 


South Non-South National 
Negro White Negro White Other Sample total 
nonwhite 
ercent already enrolled in vocational program _- 13 10 14 13 15 13 
ercent that would enroll in program if more 
courses were OGLE eee eee ee ee eee eee 67 46 53 40 49 44 
ercent that would not enroll in program_-_--_--- 20 43 33 47 37 44 
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9.0 Appendixes 


Chil“ Oyaaworcil clorats joven loaves ee oe See ee 8 es pp ys Se eS Se SE es 
OD.» ASianaay eH aleei (tiles Sak ee ee ee ee ee ee CE aa fon ee ee ene Pas Ses eee a SSS 
Cem Wanrcolleeniomi am di rou Cesena. ee ce ee en 
Ora sComputationvon Cs timahess = 1 eo ee 
(O)155, nm abstr o) hina ea cg: 0)F2}] 0) UU deen ae Omen eRe ee eee ene SP ey ee ee ee ee Se 2 ee eee So 
OiGieinesponse nates s2- 52282 ee Bee ee ee See Oe ee ee 
je Reliability: of questionivame responses). 2-2-6 2 oe eee a ee ee 
Ommelechmical: devailsiton the negnessiolr analy Sis -— = 2 se ee a ee eS ee 
GMa SUIvey InshnuIMentise..- 428 2 ee vee eee eR Ee le ee 


9.10 Correlation tables (separately bound) 
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l Official correspondence 


The following two letters asked for the coopera- 
n of State and local officials in the conduct of 
» survey of public schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, OFFICE CF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C. 20202, June 10, 1965. 


| Chief State School Officers: 


Congress has instructed the Commissioner of Education, 
section 402 of the Civil Rights Act, to conduct a survey 
inequality of educational opportunity in public educa- 
nal institutions by reason of race, color, religion, or 
ional origin. We expect to carry out the survey in the 
of 1965, in order to be able to report to the President 
the Congress by July 2, 1966, as required by the Act. 
he survey will cover only a sample (about 5 percent) 
schools rather than all schools, sampling more heavily 
ools in areas with many children from minority groups 
es in areas with few. It will attempt to deal with the 
oblem of inequality by developing comprehensive 
ytistical information and evaluation for items that 
ucators agree are relevant to quality, such items as: 
nditions of classrooms, number of pupils per classroom, 
hool equipment, books, libraries and other auxiliary 
cilities, teacher training and experience, guidance and 
unseling programs, health programs, curricula, school 
ganization and administration, arts programs, athletic 
ograms, remedial programs, community attitude toward 
lueation, expenditure per pupil. These items will be 
pared for schools serving primarily children of minority 

‘coups and those serving primarily children of the majority 
‘oup. 

In my judgment, it is necessary to assess the relative 
aportance of these by means of aptitude and achievement 
sults if the survey is to serve its purpose. This part of 
1e survey will be voluntary; that is, substitutes will be 
yund for those local school systems which do not wish to 
articipate in the program. In the schools which agree to 
operate, pupils in the Ist, 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th grades 
ill be tested. The tests, together with questionnaires, 
ill require approximately a full day in the upper grades 
nd a shorter period at the lower levels. 

The test results, of course, will be used solely to under- 
ike statistical analysis of the relative importance of 
ems affecting quality of education. They will not be 
sed to compare achievement between systems or cities 
r States, nor will the results be reported by individual 
chools or school districts. 

This survey will be done entirely at U.S. Government 
xpense. Each State Department of Education will 
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receive, if it so desires, special tabulations of survey 
results for its State. 

I hope you will be able to designate a member of your 
staff to assist this Office in developing suitable arrange- 
ments with local school systems very shortly because we 
must begin at once the task of selecting the sample of 
schools to be surveyed. I would appreciate your sending 
me his name by collect telegram as soon as he has been 
selected. If you have any question about this program, 
please feel free to call me collect (at area code 202— 
963-6212) or Alexander Mood (at area code 202— 
963-6966). 

Your cooperation in carrying out this survey will be 
very much appreciated by all of us here in the Office who 
are responsible for carrying out our duties under the Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS KEPPEL, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Note.—Letter addressed to all Superintendents of schools 
selected for the survey. 


DepaRTMENT OF H®ALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Orrick oF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C. 20202, July 18, 1965. 


Dear Superintendent: 


This letter is a request for your cooperation and as- 
sistance in carrying out a directive from the Congress of 
the United States. This directive requires the Commis- 
sioner of Education to conduct a nationwide survey of 
educational opportunities under the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. The survey must be carried out with some speed 
in order to submit a report to Congress by July 2, 1966. 

Your Chief State School Officer has appointed a repre- 
sentative, whose name appears below, to aid in this survey. 
Through the efforts of our staff and the State represent- 
ative, a sample of schools has been drawn, sampling more 
heavily schools in areas with many children from minority 
groups than areas with few. The sample, which includes 
schools from your system, is not designed to be represent- 
ative of the State or of the local system. As a result, no 
conclusions will be made about the State or local system; 
results will be presented only for regional and national 
levels. No individuals, schools, school districts, or States 
will be identified. 

We need your cooperation in meeting the requirements 
of the law. This cooperation will involve several tasks: 

1. Completion of a questionnaire for the system as a 
whole. 

2. Completion of a questionnaire by the principal of 
each school in your system that falls into the sample. 

3. Completion of a questionnaire by teachers and 
guidance counselors in each school in the sample. 
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4. A test battery and questionnaire to be administered 
by your teachers to all students in grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12 
for the schools in the sample. This testing will occupy 
the major part of 1 school day for the upper grades and 
appropriately less time for the lower grades. 

The questionnaires and tests will be mailed to you early 
this fall. The Educational Testing Service has been em- 
ployed by this Office to carry out the survey; and they, 
working with the representative of your State education 
agency, will make the necessary arrangements with you. 

Although participation in tasks three and four may be 
difficult in your system, we urgently request your full co- 
operation. Only in this way will the Congress and the 
American people have consistent information about the 
problems of providing maximum educational opportunity 
for all American children. In the questionnaires, ques- 
tions about race, religion, and family background will be 
asked in order to illuminate issues raised in the Civil Rights 
Act. At the same time, it is made clear in the question- 
naire that each student or teacher is fully free not to answer 
those questions to which he objects. 

The sampled schools in your system include the high 
schools listed on the enclosed sheets, together with schools 
that feed into these high schools. Would you please check 
the information on the sheets and return them in the en- 
closed envelope. Unless we receive contrary information 
from you, we will assume upon receipt of these forms that 
your system will fully cooperate in the survey. 

To complete plans for the survey, we need this infor- 
mation as soon as possible. If you have any questions, 
please call Mrs. Carol Hobson collect (area code 202—963— 


6124). We very much appreciate your assistance in this 
matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. M. Moop 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Statistics. 
Enclosures 
Cc; 


State Representative: 


9.2 Sample design 


The data for the public school phase of the 
Educational Opportunity Survey were based on a 
stratified two-stage probability sample of the 
public schools in the United States and the District 
of Columbia’ 

In designing the sample and determining the 
manner in which the sample was to be drawn it was 
important, as in any other survey, to take into 
account both the purposes of the survey and the 
material and resources that were available. The 
survey was to be designed to provide estimates 
for a large number of school, pupil, and teacher 
characteristics for the Nation as a whole, separate 
estimates for urban and rural localities in major 
geographic regions of the United States, and more 
specifically, to provide reliable estimates of these 
characteristics so that comparisons could be 
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made between Negro or other minority ol 
and white students. 

The design of a multipurpose survey is usual 
the result of the comprise between the vario, 
factors involved in the design; such as, the obje 
tives of the survey, the desired precision, budgetay 
limitations, etc. That is, no single factor unique; 
determines the design. However, in this surve: 
the administrative decision to test approximate: 
900,000 pupils in selected grades in the pub) 
schools with roughly half of these pupils to | 
white and the other half to be nonwhite, playe 
the most important part in determining the samp: 
design. 

A further factor that affected the sample desig 
was the requirement, also for administratiy 
reasons, that there would be no subsampling with 
a school; i.e., if a school was selected to fall in tk 
sample, then all the students in the grades 
interest in this survey would be included in th 
sample. 

The fact that the main sample was to be cor 
ducted as a mail survey also had some influence 
on the sample design. 

It was evident, from the above requirement 
that the number of primary sampling unit 
(psu’s) to be included in the sample design shoul 
be maximized. ; 

Among the more important materials that wer 
available in the preparation of the sample desig 
were the following: 

(a) Census data.—lInformation was availab 
from the 1960 Census on such characteristics C 
the population as the percentage nonwhite an 
school enrollment at the county level. (Cowni 
and City Data Book 1962, Bureau of the Censu 
U.S. Department of Commerce.) : 

(b) Lastings of schools —In the spring of 196, 
the U.S. Office of Education had conducted _ 
survey of all public school plants in the Unite: 
States (National Inventory of School Facilities an 
Personnel, OE-21016). It was possible to obtait 
from this inventory the number, grade span, an 
total enrollment by organizational level of the ach 
on the plantsite. The racial composition of th! 
student enrollment was not shown. The variou! 
State Departments of Education publish Educa 
tional Directories and other statistical reports thal 
provide information, in varying degrees, on thi 
number of schools, school enrollment and “a 


composition; this information was used to upda 
the information of the 1962 survey. 
First stage.—The first step in the design of thi 


mple was to set up primary sampling units 
su’s). As the elementary unit to be used in 
e sample was to be the school it was possible 
use either the local school districts (there were 
446 operating local school districts in the United 
ates in the fall of 1965) or the 3,130 counties, 
rishes, and county equivalents as the psu’s. 
he latter was chosen because (a) census and 
ther descriptive statistics were more readily 
vailable for counties and (b) the county would 
rovide a greater internal heterogeneity which, 
yr technical sampling reasons, is more efficient. 
The counties were then assigned to one of two 
roups, metropolitan or nonmetropolitan, accord- 
12 to whether they were included in a standard 
1etropolitan statistical area (SMSA) or not. 
n New England where the metropolitan area 
onsists of a group of contiguous cities and towns, 
hose counties that appeared in more than one 
vetropolitan area were placed in the metro- 
litan area that contained the largest percentage 
the county population. The county equiva- 
nts, such as the independent cities in Virginia, 
at were not included in a standard metroplitan 
atistical area, were treated as counties. This 
rocedure led to the formulation of 2,883 psu’s 
f which 209 were metropolitan areas and 2,674 
rere counties located outside metropolitan areas. 
The second step in the sample design was to 
tratify the groups by geographical location and 
yy the percentage of nonwhites in the psu. The 
even regions that were used and the States that 
re included in each region are shown in table 
2.1. The boundaries for the percentage non- 
vhite categories were set at (1) 70 percent and 
yver, (2) 30 to under 70 percent, (3) 10 to under 
30 percent, and (4) under 10 percent. In the case 
f the counties outside the metropolitan areas the 
ast category was further broken down into (4a) 
sstimated nonwhite enrollment of 100 or more and 
(4b) estimated nonwhite enrollment under 100. 
Prior to the selection of the psu’s that were to 
be included in the sample it was necessary to solve 
the problem of how to allocate the sample between 
the two groups (within metropolitan areas and 
outside metropolitan areas) and between the seven 
regions. The allocation procedure that was used 
is described below. This procedure, though not 
optimum, is adequate, inasmuch as optimum 
allocation would have required more accurate 
knowledge of the population. 
Estimates of nonwhite enrollment in grades 
1, 3, 6, 9, and 12 were obtained for metropolitan 


Table 9.2.1.—Regional classification of States used in 
Educational Opportunities Survey 


Region I, New England___ Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Region II, Mid-Atlantic__. Delaware, Washington, D.C., 
Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 
Region III, Great Lakes__ Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, IIl- 
inois, and Wisconsin. 
pen, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Region V, Southeast__--_- Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 


Region IV, Plains 


Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 
Region VI, Southwest___--- Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 


homa, and Texas. 
Region VII, Far Westand Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Rocky Mountain. Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


areas and outside metropolitan areas for each of 
the seven regions. It was found that about 62 per- 
cent of the total nonwhite enrollment was in 
metropolitan areas and about 38 percent outside of 
metropolitan areas. As the number of nonwhite 
students that were to be included in the sample 
was set at approximately 450,000, the number of 
nonwhite students that was allocated to metropol- 
itan areas in the sample was, then, set at 279,000 
(450,000 0.62) and the number outside metro- 
politan areas at 171,000 (450,000 0.38). 

The allocation between regions was done in a 
similar manner. For example, a region’s propor- 
tion to the total nonwhite metropolitan areas 
enrollment was determined. This proportion was 
then applied to the 279,000 obtained above to 
determine the number of nonwhite students to be 
included in the sample from the region’s metro- 
politan areas. 

It was possible in the metropolitan area group 
to apply a principle of optimum allocation that 
can be used when the size of the sample is fixed. 
This principle, as used in this survey, was to 
include in the sample with certainty all the psu’s 
whose estimated nonwhite enrollment for the 
specified grades was equal to or greater than the 
total nonwhite enrollment for these grades in the 
region divided by the size of the sample to be 
used. By use of this principle, 21 of the largest 
metropolitan areas in the country were included 
in the sample with certainty. 
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The remaining psu’s were ordered within their 
strata according to their estimated number of 
nonwhite students in 1960. After a random 
start, the psu’s in each strata were selected in a 
systematic manner in accordance with the sam- 
pling ratios shown in table 9.2.2. Table 9.2.2 
also shows the number of psu’s in the universe 
and in the sample. 

Second stage.—Within each county and metro- 
politan area that was selected in the first stage 
a listing of all public secondary schools with the 
12th grade was obtained from the inventory of 
school plants. These listings were then sent to 
the various State departments of education where 
they were corrected, updated, and the percent 
nonwhite enrollment in each school was indicated; 
1.e., (1) 75.1-100.0 percent, (2) 50.1-75.0 percent, 
(3) 25.1-50.0 percent, (4) 10.1-25.0 percent, and 
(5) 0-10 percent. The secondary schools in each 
psu were then stratified into five groups defined 
by these proportions. 

Selection of schools with 12th grade.—Inasmuch 
as both 12th grade enrollment for the high schools 
and total enrollment for all grades in all public 
schools in the psu were required, one for sample 
allocation and the other to be used in the inflation 
procedure, it was necessary to derive this infor- 
mation from the data that was available on the 
enrollment and grade span of the secondary 
schools. Since the grade spans for high schools 
varied from schools that had grades 6 through 12 
to schools that had only grades 11 and 12, grade 
span ccefficients were developed for each region 
and each grade span to obtain the necessary in- 
formation about the estimated 12th grade and 
total enrollment in the psu’s. For example, the 
following procedure was used to estimate total 
enrollment in a psu. The total regional enroll- 
ment in each grade, 1 through 12, was obtained 
from the U.S. Office of Education publication, 
Statistics of Public Schools, Fall 1964 (OE-20007- 
64). The grade span coefficient to be used for 
high schools with grade span t through 12, where 
t=6, 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11, was computed by the 
following relationship. 


Total regional enrollment in grades 1 through 12 
Total regional enrollment in grades t through 12 


The results of these computations are shown in 
table 9.2.3. Separate coefficients were used for 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The enrollment of the high schools in a particu- 
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lar psu were then multiplied by the appropria 
grade span coefficient and summed to get est 
mated total enrollments for each stratum and f 
the psu. 

Grade span coefficients to be used to determin 
12th-grade enrollment were computed by usin 
the total regional enrollment in the 12th-grade iz 
the numerator of the relationship used above j 
lieu of the total regional enrollment in grades j 
through 12. | 

By use of an allocation procedure similar t¢ 
that used in the first stage and by taking int¢ 
account the average nonwhite enrollment pep 
school it was possible to determine the number oz 
schools that would have to be included in the 
sample to attain the desired number of 12th-gradé 
students in each of the second stage strata: 
Within each stratum the secondary schools were 
selected, after a random start, in a systematic 
manner, the sampling rate being determined b 
the number of secondary schools to be includ 
in the sample from the stratum to the total num 
ber of secondary schools in the stratum. 

In order to provide a general idea of the com- 
position of the secondary schools in the sample 
the total number of these schools in the psu’s tha: 
were selected in the sample, the number of hig 
schools that were selected in the second stage o 
the sample, and a sampling rate that is based o 
an average of the regional rates is shown in tabl 
9.2.4. The stub identification of the metropolita: 
areas that appear in table 9.2.4 are based on ap 
proximations of the sampling rates that are sho 
in table 9.2.2. From the information in these tw 
tables the following general statements regardin 
the approximate overall probability (the proba 
bility of selecting the psu times the probability o 
selecting the school) of a secondary school wit 
the 12th-grade falling in the sample can be made 

1. In the largest metropolitan areas thos 
secondary schools that had more than 2 
percent nonwhite enrollment had about 1 
chance in 5 of being selected in the sample 
those schools with nonwhite enrollmen 
between 10 and 25 percent had 1 chance 
in 10 of being selected; and those school 
that were predominantly white had 1| 
chance in 20 of being selected. . 

2. In those metropolitan areas that were no 
included in the largest metropolitan area 
and had 10 percent or more nonwhites it 
their population, the chances of selecting 
a predominantly nonwhite school was 


: 
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ble 9.2.2.—Number of primary sampling units in the universe (N), in the sample (n) and the sampling rates 
(n/N) used in the first stage of the Educational Opportunities Survey 


Region 
U II IV 
nin N | 2 n/N Bt |) cai n/N N | n n/N 
| A. METROPOLITAN AREAS 
cluded in sample with 
eertainty_.._.---.----------- celle 1/1.00 4c) 4 1/1.00 al 1/1.00 2| 2 1/1.00 
roportion nonwhite: 
Rounder 70-...-.------.- Crs seen |e Se re Ne | er eee Te ae Oe | ee 
TSUN Geng ee eee Soe Le eee 4) 4 1/1.00 ay) a KM eee || oe) Se 
minder QS 5 oe 10 2 1/5.00 19 4 1/4.75 37 7 1/5.29 15 3 1/5.00 
PROUse-ete Jas Ak Soo 14 (Gia | See EES D7 TOW eels es Arg (NIA |e Pee 9 8 17 ia Sy ee 
B. COUNTIES OUTSIDE 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
roportion nonwhite: 
SAD) QhanBl OSHC = De ye ee ae lee |e ls a i al eee i St dee A ol ee 1 1 1/1.00 
BUS tn Chery 71 Qe eS oe ee | eee Ou] me 1/1.67 22 1/1.00 TA 38 1/2.33 
iQ —=jouaysre BA) eee Se eee eee ees HO)! | a 1/2.00 3 || 3 H/T On es |r 1/2.14 
Under 10: 
100 or more nonwhite 
Bumdents. 222-2 a 8 3) 1/2.67 4) 5 1/8.20 76 8 1/9.50 62 i 1/8.86 
Less than 100 non- 
white students- ------ 37 3 1/12.33 48 4 1/12.00 | 261 | 12 1/21.75 | 498 | 10 1/49.80 
Matdle==.—-4-52_4. 5 45 (Sh ee Sees UO Ae Miia yee By hl Pay |e ae ee 5SSuile2 Sia eee 
————— 
a a ae re ee ee 
| Vv vI VII Total 
N n n/N N nD n/N N n n/N N n 
A. METROPOLITAN AREAS 
neluded in sample with certainty — ----- 4 4 1/1.00 2 2 1/1.00 2 2 1/1.00 21 21 
roportion nonwhite: 
Binder Oss -sesaee seen ses 13 4 Ty BY ee eel aga Ege ae ee | | Be ee 13 4 
O=under 30s .=4 22229 Nec SESS = 30 6 1/5.67 8 3 W267 \S2oes (8. 4 |_ See aa 46 17 
indenk 0) =. 5 =. See. =o. Tees Arai 22s ors 8 17 3 1/5.67 27 5 1/5.40 129 28 
AN crN eee 2 ee Se ee ee cee, See 51 A ae 27 Sis tres Sues 29 y Aa See ee 209 66 
B. COUNTIES OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 
-roportion nonwhite: 
MUMSN CUOVGl Se 5 oe aera eee 17 8 1/2.13 1 i 1/000) |e el |e a ee 19 10 
3((— uae int7()) See See Eee See 338 85 1/3.98 26 9 1/2.89 3 3 1/1.00 381 | 105 
Wine sae Se Bee ee S= e 254 64 1/3.97 fic || Ales! 1/4.06 13 | 13 1/1.00 368 | 110 
Under 10: ; 
100 or more nonwhite students__| 157 16 1/9.81 86 9 1/9.56 68 7 1/9.71 498 55 
Less than 100 nonwhite 
TUnUtS (ein) eee Oe ee = 184 5 1/36.80 | 145 7 1/20.71 | 235 | 11 1/21.36 |1, 408 52 
Mota eer Se ao to Se O5ON WAS" (Nase aeoee BOL ||| 44 llIb2aese-- = S19) | as bee eee = 2,674 | 332 
(eee eee | 
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83-472 O—68——36 


Table 9.2.3.—Grade span coefficients used to estimate total] enrollment in PSU’s falling in sample 


Grade span of high school 


Region 


10. 322 


about 1 to 5 and for predominantly white 
schools was about 1 to 36. 

3. In those metropolitan areas that had less 
than 10 percent nonwhites the overall 
probability of selecting a school that had 
more than 10 percent nonwhite enrollment 
was approximately 1 in 5; the chances of 
a predominantly white school was 1 in 37. 

4. The probability of a school with more than 
10 percent nonwhite enrollment from those 
counties that had more than 30 percent 
nonwhite population was about 1 to 2 and 
for those schools with 10 percent or less 
nonwhite enrollment the probability was 
approximately 1 to 4. 

5. For those counties where the proportion 
of nonwhite was 10 to under 30 percent 
predominantly nonwhite school’s prob- 
ability of selection was 1 in 3 and pre- 
dominantly white school had a 1 in 10 
chance of falling in the sample. 

6. In those counties where the proportion of 
nonwhites was under 10 percent and there 
were 100 or more nonwhite students in 
the county, a predominantly nonwhite 
school had 1 chance in 24 and a pre- 
dominantly white school had 1 chance in 
48 of being selected. In those counties 
where there were less than 100 nonwhite 
students the probabilities were 1 in 54 
that a predominantly nonwhite school 
would be selected and 1 in 113 that the 
predominantly white school would be 
included in the sample. 

Selection of feeder schools.—For each secondary 
school selected in the sample, the lower grade 
schools which feed their students into the sec- 
ondary school were identified by the local school 
administrators, together with the percent of the 
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feeder school students who would ordinarily atten: 
the sampled high school. Each feeder schoo 
sending 90 percent or more of its students to 
sampled secondary school was selected with cer. 
tainty, and other feeder schools were selected witt 
probability equal to the percent of students wh: 
go on to the sampled secondary school. 
Of the five grades which were to be included 1 
the survey, grade 1 was to include only half t 
fraction of students sampled in the other grade 
Accordingly, a procedure was adopted whi¢ 
randomly eliminated half of the first grades whie¢ 
had been included in the sampled high scho 
feeder school units. 


9.3 Data collection and processing 


The first step in data collection was to obtai 
the necessary voluntary cooperation of each of th 
Chief State School Officers (CSSO) and to reques 
their help in getting the cooperation of local schoo 
administrators in their respective States. O 
June 10, 1965 the Commissioner of Education sen 
a letter to each CSSO in which he outlined th 
purpose and procedures of the survey. At th 
same time, he requested each CSSO to designat 
a member of his staff to serve as his State repre 
sentative in assisting the Office of Education t 
make arrangements for data collection in the loca 
school systems included in the sample. I 
another communication, the State agencies wer 
requested to update the listing of high schools i 
the sampled counties, and to provide the informa 
tion on the racial composition of these school 
which was required by the sampling design. I 
some States, the necessary information was ob 
tained from the published State Educatio 
Department’s Statistical Reports and Directori 
of Public Schools. 
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As soon as permission to communicate with the 
local school systems was obtained from the 
respective States, the Assistant Commissioner 
for Educational Statistics sent a letter to each of 
the local school administrators of the systems 
with high schools included in the sample. These 
letters mentioned that clearance through the 
State agency had been accomplished, gave the 
name of the State representative, and outlined 
the purpose and procedures of the survey, including 
the fact that some questions would be asked about 
the race and family background of the students. 
At the same time, the sampled high schools in 
the particular system were listed, and the data 
on the feeder schools of these high schools needed 
to complete the sampling was requested from the 
superintendent. 

The Educational Testing Service at Princeton, 
N.J., the contractor for the survey, appointed a 
number of consultants in the counties of the 
sampled high schools. They were available to 
answer questions and to advise on procedures and 
administration of the survey. In locations where 
a consultant who could be reached easily by 
telephone was not available, an ETS staff member 
was identified as the consultant. In all, 434 ETS 
consultants were appointed throughout the 
country. 

As agreements were received from local schools 
systems to cooperate, notification was forwarded 
to the Educational Testing Service, ETS, which 
also was responsible for the printing of all ques- 
tionnaires and the shipping of materials to local 
school systems, who obtained from local school 
officials the number of teachers and the number of 
pupils in grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12 in the sample 
schools so that the forms could be shipped. 

In early September, as soon as copies of the 
survey books and manuals were delivered from 
the printers, a complete sample set was mailed 
to each superintendent who was expected to 
participate in the survey. The superintendent 
was informed at this time of the name, address 
and telephone number of the ETS consultant. 

By September 10, the materials were being 
shipped by ETS to the schools. The ETS con- 
sultants were identified to each school principal 
on the shipping document which accompanied 
the survey materials. Delays made it impossible 
for all schools to administer the survey on the 
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scheduled dates, September 28 or 30, 1965, an 
superintendents were asked to move the test dat 
into October if materials were late. ; 

The tests and questionnaires were processed by: 
ETS as they were received. In mid-November, 
ETS listed the school systems and schools from: 
which they had received completed test materials, 
The Office of Education then. made a followup: 
mailing requesting completed superintendents’ andi 
principals’ forms where they were missing. Prinei-. 
pal and superintendent questionnaires were sentt 
during this recall to all school systems which had} 
expressed some reluctance to participate in the 
survey, as well as to the systems which had nott 
returned shipped materials they had agreed to: 
administer. In an effort to maximize the returns: 
from this recall, several questions that had beem 
cited as being controversial were omitted from the: 
followup principal and superintendent question-- 
naires. A second followup was later made of an 
19 percent sample of the nonresponding principals. 
The details of this phase are discussed in the 
section on the treatment of nonresponse. 

The survey materials were administered in most 
schools on September 28 or 30, 1965. In some 
locations, delays in the receipt of survey materials 
necessitated later administration dates. The prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and teacher instruments 
were self-administered The pupil tests and 
questionnaires were administered in the class- 
rooms by the teaching staff of each school. Six 
separate manuals for administration were pre- 
pared by the contractor: grades 1, 3, 6, 9, 12 
and a school coordinators manual. Each of the 
grade-level manuals gave detailed instructions for 
giving the survey at that grade, including verba- 
tim instructions to pupils. The coordinators 
manual gave detailed instructions for adminis- 
tering the survey and handling the survey ma- 
terial in a school. In addition, the ETS con- 
sultants, mentioned above, were available for 
questions about the survey administration. All 
of the survey instruments, with the exception of 
the followup principal and the superintendent 
questionnaires, had machine scorable answer 
sheets. In the case of the teacher, principal, and 
6, 9 and 12 grade instruments, answer sheets | 
separate from the survey booklet were provided. | 
In grades one and three, responses were marked 
directly onto the accordion type booklets which 


e used in these grades, and were then machine 
red: This procedure for the youngest pupils 
inated the possible errors caused by tran- 
ibing responses onto a separate sheet. Each 
pil recorded his own responses on the answer 
ets, with the exception of the grade one 
estionnaire and several questionnaire items in 
ade three which were to be filled in by the 
acher. The followup principal and superin- 
ndent questionnaires were not machine scored, 
t the responses were keypunched from the 
estionnaire. 

ETS was responsible for the processing of the 
mpleted survey materials. This involved scor- 
x tests and transcribing the information from 
e instruments which would be used in the 
alysis, onto magnetic tape. Separate pro- 
dures were developed for the machine scorable 
struments and the key punched instruments. 
1e principal elements of this phase involyed— 

1. Matching the individual instruments with 
the appropriate school code, 

2. Resolving response errors, such as multiple 
responses to the same item, and 

3. Quality control in the scoring of test 
responses and the transcription of all re- 
sponses onto tape. 

1. Because the analysis plans required that the 
sponses of students, teachers, and principals 
1d superintendents from the same school be 
ought together as related information, it was 
scessary to identify each respondent with a code 
umber unique to each school. At the same time, 
ywever, in securing the participation of the 
mpled systems in the survey, it was promised 
vat no names of schools, systems, or States would 
> used in the report of the survey, and that 
udents and teachers would not be asked to 
lentify themselves on the survey instruments. 
onsequently, it was necessary to use the serial 
umbers which were assigned to each individual 
Irvey answer sheet to match each respondent 
» his school. If a respondent failed to correctly 
ive his serial number, controls were established 
) reject the respondent’s instrument for clerical 
ssolution. The instrument was then repossessed 
nd correctly matched. 

A small number (1.06 percent) of the instru- 
rents returned were not incorporated in the 
nalyses, for the following reasons: 

a. The information from the school relating 
the serial number of the survey materials 
to the school code was not received with 


completed survey materials. As a result, 
all instruments for a particular grade in 
the school were unusable. Efforts were 
successful in many cases to recover the 
necessary information and resolve the 
matching problem. 

b. Individual students would misgrid their 
serial numbers and would be rejected in 
the transcribing process. This group, 
comprising about 40 percent of the un- 
resolvable instruments were rejected in- 
dividually from many schools in the survey 
(one or two per class in their school). 

The following table shows the results of the 
computer processing data collection phase. 


Instru- Instru- Instru- | Percent in- 

Grade ments ments ments struments 

returned | processed |not resolved|not resolved 
(See cee eee ae 76, 468 | 76, 133 335 0.4 
Be ee oe ae eee 136, 692 |135, 750 942 Sif 
Gee eee ad oe 128, 078 |125, 170 2, 908 2.3 
OR ee ee 135, 010 |134, 030 980 “itt 
1 ee eas 98, 264 | 97, 660 604 a0 
Meaehnere— son eee 67, 902 | 66, 826 1, 076 LG 
Principal 1_______- 4,090 | 4, 081 9 2 

Totiiae= sas 645, 504 |639, 650 6, 854 1. 06 


1 There were 131 other principal questionnaire answer sheets which were 
not incorporated in the analysis. These answer sheets were included with- 
out identifying serial numbers in the specimen kits of survey materials sent 
by ETS to the sampled superintendents, which when returned, could not 
be used. Undoubtedly, many of these principals responded again to the 
followup mailing, but it is likely that the group accounts for a large fraction 
of the schools which administered student tests, but had no survey record of 
principal’s information. 

2. The procedure used by ETS for scoring the 
test portion of the survey and for transcribing the 
item responses of the questionnaire was similar. 
In cases where there was more than one response 
detected by the scoring machine, the darkest mark 
was chosen as the choice desired by the respond- 
ent: the logic behind this being that in most cases 
the lighter mark by the respondent was an initial 
response, later insufficiently erased, and the darker 
mark made as a final choice. 

Multiple responses on the principal and super- 
intendent questionnaires which were to be key- 
punched were edited on an individual basis. 

3. Quality control procedures were established, 
by ETS quality control personnel, to ascertain 
that the following points could be assured: 

(a) All responses recorded on the instrument 
were correctly transcribed by the scoring 
machine onto magnetic tape. 

(b) Test sections were correctly scored. 
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(c) The two sides of an answer sheet for a par- 
ticular respondent were correctly matched. 
(d) All instruments were accounted for. 
(e) The respondent was correctly matched 
with the school information. 
(f) Conversion factors for scoring sections 
were correctly applied. 
The procedures involved manually scoring every 
1,000th answer sheet and checking the item re- 
sponses and scores with the information recorded 
on tape for that anwser sheet. 


9.4 Computation of estimates 


The estimated totals, averages, and proportions 
reported in section 2 of the report have been devel- 
oped by the use of a ratio estimation procedure. 
This procedure was carried out for each of the five 
racial composition groups in each of the primary 
sampling units. These weighted area statistics 
were then combined so as to produce the desired 
regional and national estimates. 

Estimates of characteristics from the sample for 
a given racial composition high school-feeder 
school system in a given primary sampling unit 
were produced by weighting the count from the 
sample by the following inflation factor, 

N. 


a) 1 
Wes ZNy Sian (1) 


i I 


where N, is the 1960 Census population count of 
all school age persons in the 7-th first 
stage stratum, 
Ni; is the 1960 Census population count of 
all school age persons in the 7-th psu 
in the sample in the 7-th stratum, 
the estimated 1964 enrollment, 
grades 1 througb 12, for all public 
schools of racial composition k in the 
j-th psu in the sample in the i-th 
stratum, and 
Tiyx1 1S the estimated 1964 enrollment of the 
l-th sampled high  school-feeder 
school system of racial composition 
k in the j-th psu in the sample in the 
i-th stratum. 
The estimates of rij, and 74;,.; were arrived at in 
a manner similar to the method of estimating en- 
rollments from high school grade spans and enroll- 
ment figures that were described in the previous 
section on the allocation of the sample. 
Adjustment for nonresponse of the high school- 
feeder school systems that did not return both 


ltgk is 
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principal and student questionnaires was acco 
plished by a calculation which assumes 
respondents within a particular area and ragj 
composition represent the nonrespondents in th 
segment as well. 

The inflation factor for the 12th-grade schoo 
was adjusted according to the following rules: 

(a) When some of the sampled schools of rae} 
composition & in the j-th psu did not return t} 
questionnaire, the factor 2rij. in equation ( 
was modified to 277, where l’ represents schoo 
that responded, and 

(b) When no returns were received from ar 
school of racial composition k in the j-th ps: 
information from schools of racial composition, 
in similar psu’s in the same stratum or adjaces 
stratum was paired with the j-th psu and appm 
priate changes were made in the elements | 
equation (1). In essence, this technique meyg) 
described as a collapsed psu procedure. ; 

Now, if all the feeder schools at the lower grad 
levels responded, the inflation factor for th 
schools would be the same as the inflation fac 
of the high school they feed. Then, in the case 
nonresponse for the feeder schools the inflati 
factor, the inflation factor for the 12th-gr 
school which the lower grade students wo 
normally enter was multiplied by the ratio of t 
number of feeder schools at this grade level in t 
sample to the number of these schools th 
responded. 

No allocations or imputations were made f 
item nonresponse. Averages were calculated o 
on the schools who responded on the item. Pr 
portions were calculated on all schools, with th 
proportion not responding calculated as a separat 
category. | 


9.41 Definition of estimates | 


The formulas used to obtain the princip 
estimates reported in section 2 of the report 
shown below. 


| 


. 

Let Wiy,. be the inflation factor with the a 
school of racial composition k in the j-t 

psu in the sample in the 7-th stratum, | 

PR ij.. be the number of students of a particu 

lar race or ethnicity in the /-th school 

the sample in the j-th psu, 
Xxx equal 1 if the characteristic of intere 
is present in the /-th school in t 
sample in the j-th psu and 0 if it is n 

present, 


X”’ jx, equal the value of the characteristic of 
interest in the /-th school in the sample 
in the j-th psu, and 

Pye: equal the proportion of units having a 
certain characteristic in the /-th school 

| in the sample in the j-th psu. 
Then, the estimate of the percentage of pupils 

a particular race or ethnicity attending schools 

th a certain characteristic in the smallest weight- 
x area was produced by using the formula 


- 
Zz WerXin Rize 


100. 2 
DW serP ser @) 


The estimate of the average school characteristic 
r pupils of a particular race was obtained by 
ing 


BW gsi, 6) 
LWyerPe yer . 


The estimate of the percent of a certain charac- 
teristic in the schools attended by the average 
student of a particular race was obtained by using 


DWiserP ger Riser 
ne LM), 
TWijekeijer ae (4) 


In order to provide the reader with a better 
understanding of these formulas and concepts, the 
procedures used to obtain the above measurements 
are illustrated in the example shown below. For 
simplicity, we shall assume that there are only 
four high schools in the psu, that W1,.—1 for each 
school, and that the schools have the following 
characteristics: 


School 


Total 

A B Cc D 

res on plantsite_------------------------- 3 5 4 2 
a ee be eee ee 

Race 
ees Se eee 
Ww N Ww N Ww N Ww N WwW N 

PEN ONS. = 2a ai Se oe eo == - == 3 6 0 1 2 0 5 10 10 
120 0 20 40 0} 100°} 200 200 


Then, to determine the percent of Negro pupils 
ho attend schools that have white teachers we 
se formula (2), setting X’;,:=1 if the school has 
shite teachers and X’;;,—0 if the school does not 


have any white teachers. R,,,; will equal the 
number of Negro students in the /-th school. 
This results in 


(1X1X60)+ (1X1X0)+ (1 X1X40)+(1X0X100) _ 100_ 50 
(160) + (1X 0)+ (1X 40)+ (1 X 100) 200 


This means that 50 percent of the Negro pupils in 
his psu attend high schools that have white 
eachers. 

An estimate of the acreage in the plant sites 


of schools attended by the average Negro pupil 
is obtained by using equation (3) and letting 
X” «jx; equal the number of acres in the I-th school. 
That is, 


( 
(1X8X60)+ (1X 5X 0)+(1X4<40)+ (1X2 100) _540_9 7 acres, 


(1<60) + (1X0) (1X40) + (1X 100) 


An estimate of the percent of white teachers 
n schools attended by the average Negro pupil 


s obtained by using equation (4) and letting 


~ 200 


P x, equal the percent of white teachers in the /-th 
school. 


(1.5060) + (1X 1.00X0)+ (1X 33X40) + 1 X0.00X 100) _ 43 _ 29 


(160) -+ (1 X0) + (1X40) + (1 X 100) 


200 ° 
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An estimate of the percent of white teachers in schools attended by the average white pupil is 


(1.5060) + (1 X 1.00 X 120) + (1X .83 X20) + (1 X0.00X0) _157_ ng 


(1X60)+(1X120)+ (1X20) + (1X0) 


The concept of “whites in same county” as 
pupils of a specific minority group in that county 
may be formulated as 


LWijerP igen 15 (white) 


5 
LW jer Ee ijn ss 


where Y;; (white) is the value for the white 
students in the j-th psu in the i-th stratum that 
was obtained by using formulas (2), (3), or (4). 
Using the previous example, the assumption 
is now made that schools A and B are in county I 
and that schools C and D are in county II. 


[1x 60)+ (1X 0)](4.3) +1 x 40) + (1 X 100) ](4.0) 


(1X 200) 


This measurement of 4.1 acres may then be 
considered as an index of the average size of 
school plantsites for white pupils in the same 
area as Negro pupils. If there was a second 
minority group in the area, say Mexicans, then 
the same procedure would have been followed as 
above except that the averages for the white 
pupils would have been weighted by the propor- 
tion of Mexican pupils in each of the counties. 
The resulting index would then be identified as 
the average size of school plantsites for white 
pupils in the same area as Mexican pupils. 

To determine the index of the percent of white 
pupils in the same area as Negro pupils that 
attend schools with white teachers, the percent 


Table 9.4.1.—Various measurements of school and pupil characteristics from example illustrating the concept o 
‘“‘whites in the same county”’ 


Se ea es Se ee eee 


Pupils in area of counties I and II 


, 200) 


Then, the estimates of the average sree i 
the plantsites of schools attended by white sty 
dents are, using (2): 


_(1X3>:60)+ (15120) | 


County I: Vxu= 60-120 =—=479 acres 
County IT: Y yp — EYP XO) 4.09 acres: 


In county I there are 60 Negro pupils and im 
county II there are 140 Negro pupils, a totak 
of 200. Then by (5), 

. 


=4,1 acres. 


of the white students for each of the counti 
is obtained by using (2). 


_ (1X1X60)+(1X1X 120) _ 
= 60-+120 = 


_(x1xX20)+(Xx0x0) 
a 20-+0 


County I i if 


=1.00 


County II Y oe 


Then, by (5), we get 


(60) (1.00) + (140) (1.00) _ 


200 1.00 


A summary of the values of the measurement 
discussed in this section for the illustrative ex 
ample is shown in table 9.4.1. 


Pupils in county I Pupils in county II 


All White 


. Negro 


} 
Index ! All White | Negro All White | Negro 


Average number of acres in school plantsite___| 3.5 4.3 


Percent of pupils in schools with white teachers_ 75 100 


Percent of pupils in schools with Negro 


LODO NOLES: ee tene 4 ike, Pi, Sn yee Cee 70 40 
Percent of white teachers in school of average 
Pe eestor ie ee nekanal = Seals 5 nia as 50 79 
Percent of Negro teachers in school of average 
Ds i OE awe hed nc mie sa Ae eee 50 21 
1 This index is identified as W(N) in the tables in section 2 of the report. 
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2 Definition of special measures 


Seventeen special measures or indexes used in 
esenting some of the survey data in the tabula- 

ns of section 2. They were calculated from 
plies on the questionnaire sent to school prin- 
pals as follows: 

SM 1.—Pupils per room obtained by dividing 
.e number of pupils in the school (P 40) by the 
umber of rooms in the school (P 11). 

SM 2— Pupils per teacher obtained by dividing 
1e number of pupils in the school (P 40) by the 
amber of teachers in the school (P 26). 

SM 3.—Percentage of makeshift rooms obtained 
y dividing the number of makeshift rooms (P 12) 
y the total number of rooms (P 11) and multi- 
lying by 100. 

SM 4.—Percentage of the following special 
soms or fields in the school: auditorium, cafeteria, 

nasium, athletic field (P 13). 

SM 5.—Percentage of the following three kinds 

science laboratories in the school: biology, 

emistry, physics (P 13). 

SM 6—Number of volumes in school library 
easured in hundreds of volumes (P 13b). 

SM 7—Number of library volumes per pupil 
btained by dividing number of volumes (P 13b) 
y number of pupils (P 40). 

SM 8—One-half of the sum of the fraction of 
ill-time art teacher at the school and the fraction 
f full-time music teacher at the school. Then, if 

school had a music teacher two days a week 
40 full time) and as art teacher one day a week 
20 full time), this measure for that school would 
e %(.40+.20) =.30 (P 30, 31). 

SM 9—Percentage of the nineteen extracurric- 
lar activities listed in question P 90 that are 
vailable at the school (student government, news- 
aper, annual, boys’ interschool athletics, girls’ 
iterschool athletics, boys’ intramural athletics, 
irls’ intramural athletics, band, chorus, honor 
ociety, subject clubs, chess club, hobby clubs, 
rama, debate, social dances, military cadets, 
ervice clubs, religious clubs). 

SM 10.—Percentage of seven special classes 
or exceptional children listed in question P 94 
hat are available at the school, (mentally re- 
arded behavior, non-English speaking, gifted, 
pecial talent, speech impairment, physically 
iandicapped). 

SM 11—Percentage of the six kinds of cur- 
iculum listed in question P 78 available at the 


school (college preparatory, commercial, general, 
vocational, agriculture, industrial arts). 

SM 12.—An index of the severity of behavior 
problems in the school was obtained by giving a 
numerical value to the four responses in P 48 as 
follows: severe, 0.75; moderate, 0.50; slight, 0.25; 
none 0, and then finding the average of these 
values over the seven problems listed in P 48 
(vandalism, impertinence, racial tension, theft, 
physical indolence against teacher, narcotics, 
intoxicants). 

SM 13—Percentage of the seven kinds of 
special personnel named in P 32 through P 38 
available at the school, (speech corrections, 
psychologist, remedial reading, guidance coun- 
selors, librarians, nurses, attendance officers). 

SM 14.—Total percent of pupils transferring 
in and out of school the preceding year (P 44, 45). 

SM 15.—Percentage of boys dropping out of 
school plus the percentage of girls dropping out of 
school (P 46, 47). A more meaningful index 
would be obtained by taking half of this number 
and interpreting the result as an average per- 
centage of pupils of both sexes dropping out. 

SM 16.—Percentage of college representatives 
visiting the school who represented predominantly 
Negro colleges (P 53, 54). 

SM 17.—Percentage of the three kinds of texts 
(intelligence, achievement, interest) named in 
P 22, 23, and 24 used in the school. 


9.5 Sampling variability 


In all statistical surveys, whether they are 
based on complete enumeration or on samples, 
there is always the potentiality of errors and in- 
accuracies. In sample surveys, the total survey 
error includes both sampling and nonsampling 
error. The latter may be termed measurement 
error and includes such errors, among others, as 
ambiguities in definitions and in the questionnaire, 
failure to obtain required information from re- 
spondents, obtaining inconsistent information, 
mistakes in clerical coding and editing, errors 
occurring during the machine processing opera- 
tion, and tabulation errors. 

Since the estimates from this survey are based 
on a sample rather than on a complete census of 
principals, teachers, and pupils, they will differ 
somewhat from figures which would have been 
obtained from a complete enumeration using the 
same schedules, instructions, and procedures. 
If repeated samples of the same size were selected 
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from the population, some of the sample estimates 
would be smaller than the population value and 
some would be larger. The sampling error is a 
measure of the scatter of these sample estimates 
from the population value. The standard error 
of the estimate is used to measure this sampling 
variability; that is, of the variations that occur 
by chance because a sample, rather than the whole 
population, is surveyed. 

As calculated for this report, the standard 
error also partially measures the effect of response 
errors but does not measure any systematic 
biases in the data. The chances are about 68 
out of 100 that an estimate from the sample 
would differ from a complete census figure by less 
than the standard error. The chances are about 
95 out of 100 that the difference would be less 
than twice the standard error. 

For estimates of statistics representing relatively 
small proportions of the population, the major 
component of the total survey error tends to 
be the sampling error. As the sample proportions 
approach the level of the total population, the 
standard error decreases relative to the size of the 
estimate. This is not necessarily true of the non- 
sampling errors and they tend to assume a rela- 
tively larger tole in the total survey error. In 
general, most data in this report regarding 
minority groups, except Negroes, are subject to 
high sampling variability and should be treated 
as approximate rather than precise measures. 

As of this writing, approximate standard errors 
have only been computed at the national level for 
secondary school estimates. It is anticipated 
that the standard error for elementary school 
estimates will be of the same relative magnitude 
as those for secondary schools. Table 9.5.1 shows 
approximate standard errors for estimated na- 
tional percentages of secondary school pupils 
attending schools with a particular characteristic. 
Separate standard errors have been calculated and 
are to be used with the estimated percentages 
derived for white pupils (W), Negro pupils (N), 
and whites in the same county as Negroes W(N). 
For example, in table 2.21.4, in the United States, 
the percentage of white pupils in schools whose age 
is less than 20 years is shown as 53 percent; for 
Negro pupils, 60 percent; and for whites in the 
same county as Negroes, 50 percent. The approxi- 
mate standard error for the value for the white 
pupils, by linear interpolation from table 9.5.1, 
is 3.9. This means that if a complete enumeration 
were conducted under identical circumstances the 
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chances are 2 out of 3 that the value of the p 
centage of white pupils in secondary schools 
than 20 years old would lie between 49.1 and 56) 
percent. The standard error for Negro pupi 
turns out to be 4.8 for whites in the same count 
as Negroes, 7.0. 


| 


Table 9.5.1.—Approximate standard errors of estimate, 
national percentages of white pupils (W), Negn 
pupils (N), and whites in the same county as Negroe 
(W(N)) who attend secondary schools having a par 
ticular characteristic 


[Range of 2 chances out of 3] 
a a ss Se eee 


Race of pupil 
Estimated percentage 


To determine whether the difference betwe 
the white and Negro percentages for the sa 
characteristic is statistically significant at the. 
percent level the following procedure should 
used. Determine the average of the two perce 
tages by summing them and dividing by tw 


Enter table 9.5.2 with this value. Obtain th 
difference between the two percentages. If t 
difference between the two percentages is great 
than twice the standard error shown in the bod 
of the table under column (W-N) for the averag 
percentage, then the difference between the p 
centages is statistically significant at the 5 percent 
level. . 


Illustration: Using the same data as above, th 
average percentage of white pupils and Negr 
pupils attending secondary schools less than 2 
years old is (53+60)/2—56.5 percent. The a 
proximate standard error for 56.5 percent. fro 
table 9.5.2, by linear interpolation in the colum 
(W-N), is 5.2. Multiplying this value by 2 wi 
obtain 10.4. The difference between the whit 
and Negro percentages is 7. Since 7 is less that 
10.4, the difference between the percentages is no| 
significant at the 5 percent level. 

A similar procedure is used to test the signi 
icance of the difference in percentages betwe 
whites in the same counties as Negroes an 
Negroes except that the column W(N)-N is use 


————ee 


le 9.5.2.—Approximate standard errors of averages 
estimated national percentages for use in deter- 
ining significance of differences of percentages of 
hite and Negro (W-N) secondary pupils and whites 
the same county as Negroes and Negro (W(N)=-N) 
[Range of 2 chances out of 3) 


Average of percentages (W-N) W(N)-N 
ee ee ee 1.5 0.5 
eee 2.0 1.0 
ne a eee 3. 0 Wet 
WES ee 2 2S ee sae 4.3 3. 5 
a 5. 5 5. 2 


\pproximate standard errors for specific char- 
eristics of secondary schools attended by the 
rage white pupil, the average Negro pupil and 
, average white pupil in the same county as 
eroes are shown in table 9.5.3. In addition, 
table also includes the standard errors for 
erences between school characteristics for the 
rage white and Negro pupils, and for differ- 
es between school characteristics for the aver- 
white pupil in the same county as Negroes, 
1 for the average Negro, W(N)-N. 
(llustration: In table 2.21.4, the average num- 
- of white pupils per teacher is shown as 22 and 
» average number of Negro pupils per teacher 
26. The approximate standard error for the 
erage white pupil as shown in table 9.5.3 for the 
1001 characteristic ‘‘Pupils/teacher” is 0.82 and 
- the average Negro pupil as 1.06. This is 
erpreted as meaning that in a complete census 
unt the probability is 2 out of 3 that the value 
the white pupil-teacher ratio in secondary 
n00ls would lie between 21.18 and 22.82 and 
at the Negro pupil-teacher ratio in secondary 
hools would lie between 24.94 and 27.06. 
To determine whether there is a statistically 
nificant difference between the white and Negro 
erages for pupil-teacher ratios, a difference of 
the standard error shown in the W-N columns 
table 9.5.3 for pupils/teachers is doubled. This 
ue, 1.94 (0.972), is less than the difference 
4, indicating a statistically significant difference. 
A rough approximation of the standard errors 
regional estimates may be obtained by multi- 
ying the national values obtained from tables 
5.1, 9.5.2, and 9.5.3 by the appropriate regional 
etors found in table 9.5.4. For example, in 
ble 2.21.4, the average number of white pupils 
sr teacher in the nonmetropolitan South is shown 


to be 20. The approximate standard error for 
the average white pupil for this characteristic 
(pupil/teacher) as shown in table 9.5.3 is 82. 
Multiplying this value by the factor in table 9.5.4, 
we obtain (0.82 1.6=1.31), 1.31 as the approxi- 
mate standard error for this statistic. 

Estimation of sampling errors—A “random 
group” method was used to estimate the variances. 
This method randomly distributes all the n 
observations of a characteristic x into t mutually 
exclusive and exhaustive groups, each containing 
(n/t) elements, under a sample design which is 
essentially the same as the overall design used 
in the survey. If the means of these groups are 
denoted. by 2, Ga, . « «yy, + » a) By, then, 


t 
= 2; Z,/t. 
j=l 
The variance of z can be estimated by 


Bi titan a 
ox aero (%;—2) /t(t—1). 


In order to provide enough cases in each random 
group to provide a reasonable stable estimate 
and to simplify the variance calculations, the 
number of regions for the metropolitan areas was 
reduced to five and the number for nonmetropoli- 
tan areas to three corresponding to the regions 
used in the tables and text of section 2. In the 
latter case, from a list of counties ordered by 
stratum within region, each responding county 
was assigned to one of ten groups in a systematic 
manner following arandom start. For the former, 
responding metropolitan areas, chosen with a 
probability other than unity, were divided in 
a similar manner into four groups. The individual 
schools in the metropolitan areas that were selected 
with certainty were likewise assigned in a random 
manner to these four groups. The reduction in 
the number of regions probably results in a slight 
overstatement of the variance. 

The variances for U.S. estimates were obtained 
by combining the variances for each of the regions 
with appropriate weights. 

The approximate standard errors that are 
shown in tables 9.5.1 and 9.5.2 are based upon & 
generalization of the standard errors that were 
computed for several items from the secondary 
school principal’s questionnaire. Investigation of 
the relationship of these values and characteristics 
led to the development of regression curves which 
were used to produce the tables of standard errors 
for this report. 
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Table 9.5.3.—Approximate standard error of national estimates of selected school characteristics for the aye 
white pupil (W), Negro pupil (N), white pupil in same counties as Negroes (W(N)), and of national estimates : 
the difference between selected school characteristics of the average white and Negro pupils (W-N), and of t 
average white pupil in the same counties as Negroes and the ayerage Negro pupil, W(N)=-N 


[Range of two chances out of three] 


School characteristics Ww N W(N) W-N W(N)- 
SIMI -PUpUS ROOUL. so seas fee a ee cock = ee ete See eee eee 1. 28 2. 09 0. 98 1. 94 
Sivie2: Dipl s Moan oles sete. aka ee ee oe See eC ee eee . 82 1. 06 64 97 
Sie3) Ratio ofinakeskiiiiwo omsse des. coe sees . 94 1. 30 . 88 1. 31 1,3: 
SM-4, Specialized: roomsvand fields... -... 16 «eases oe= =. 3. 1, 25 1. 40 2. 28 1. 62 Pah 
SiMe sciencell dborabonyat sollte sas ee a ee ee 1. 35 2. 36 1.13 2. 72 269: 
SM-6, Number of volumes in library (in 100’s)_-_-_____-____________ 3. 03 2. 58 4. 24 3. 69 4. 
Siviee(labrany wwOlumes/SIIdent. == 22.2 ee ee ee oe OW . 40 1. 85 48 .&! 
SIM—S8) Special teachers (art, music) o2 2225) see eee eee 1. 82 1. 60 1. 98 2. O1 1. 4: 
SVM=Or Bxinacurnicular activities: 2==-45. seas = eee Slee ee 1. 37 5 ffl . 89 1, 22 _ 5 
SM-—10;, Separate classes for special cases___-.-.----_-.--_-----_____= 1. 63 1. 45 25 1. 49 y) 4 
SM-—11, Comprehensiveness of curriculum.._-..-..-4.---.---224_<4.. 1. 16 2. 36 2. 70 2. 52 3 
SIMeEt2 broplems in-school. S22. 228-892 558 5 ke. eee . 50 mod, . 69 1. 01 
SM-13, Number of specialized teachers and correctional personnel __ _ __ 1. 02 . 85 . 89 1, 24 
SIMA iransiens.. 2 so. San eee mace eee Oe ee . 32 . 37 45 5 ul 
SM-15, Dropouts both sexes..<- sae BS sae) Sam ie Se ee moe 1. 14 +5 1. 03 1.0 
SM-16, Proportion of college representatives from Negro colleges______ 1. 30 22. 12 8. 28 19. 07 25. 6 
SM-17, Testing: Number of types of tests given_____________________ 1. 57 3. 32 2.18 2. 81 2 
E-Se Number of daysemy school year: --- 22) == 28) ee . 54 .79 . 20 . 95 
Up INUUMD en Ol ROOMpest 22 en ok 6 ee a eee en ee 5 toil 1.15 1, 31 1, 27 
Poil5 ePercent receiving free milke =) = 272 ee 1. 40 1. 97 ter2 2. 50 
p=27 Number teachersilesdving.. 252 225-295 _.58 22ag. 8s. ee G8 . 56 . 66 Ik, 1e/ 6 
LeU) SID SCO) 1 ia (0) 1 oe ace Boe Se ah Rr ae Oe Be ec 71.28 | 51.00 | 102.08] 54.38 31. 6 
ieaAvesbencent daily aGtendanee. o- . 44) bonne ee cee ee lif . 41 a iy . 33 
Bota. bercent winthe stlidents...-.-.-2---- ocean ei . 49 1. 83 6. 22 2. 01 5. 
PAO bercemneraduatesm colleges. ss .2 25.2) 222.5 - 8). ee 1. 58 oe 2.75 2. 62 1 
Rot seencipal ssciany (Gr lOOs)) 28 2 8s) DS Se 1. 97 4. 59 4, 28 2. 57 iz 
PO eNumber hours bomeworkoe- 2-228. e 10 10 10 10 


Table 9.5.4.—Factors for obtaining approximate standard errors of regional estimates from standard errors o 
national estimates 


estan Estimate 


Nonmetropolitan North and West__________-____________ 2.0 Pee if 2.4 1.85 1@ 
Noumdeirapolitan, DOU es 4. is tee ie Sees ene. 1.6 ts 1.2 1.32 1.58 
Metropolitan Southwest__--_-______.__.__--__-__________ 4.3 3, I 3.8 2. 56 3.1 
Metropolitan Northeast...---- =.= ns ee 2.0 2.6 1.8 2. 30 2. 28 
Metropolitan Midwest._..-../2.._..-....--..--._..___.- ita 1.9 thy 2526 2.95 
Midixopolitan Soplth.. cu... sseese gee See se 3.5 2.1 2.2 3. 26 3.0 
Metropolitan:Soutliwestu:-.iek .cehchcose Cae. 4.8 3110) 3.5 2.98 3.6 
Motrouplianaly eats. <2 o- Seen ee ek ae 4.6 3.3 ey lewetie 1. 58 
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6 Response rate 


Approximately 70 percent (818) of the princi- 
s of the 1,170 high schools that were selected 
the sample returned usable questionnaires and 
percent of the high schools (780) returned 
ipil questionnaires and tests. For only 59 
reent (689 out of 1,170) of the schools were 
th principal and pupil questionnaires available. 
rious errors were made in the administration 
1d mailing of forms which prevented positive 
entification of many of the principals question- 
ires and which made it impossible to prepare 
. accurate list of nonrespondents for followup. 
hese difficulties account for most of the loss 
principals’ questionnaires for schools which did 
minister the survey instruments. One of the 
ore serious consequences of this error was the 
ss of detailed information regarding the racial 
mposition of the student body inasmuch as 
ly the principal questionnaire (item P—43) 
quested the percentage of white students in the 
hool whereas the students were asked to identify 
emselves in one of the six racial and ethnic 
oups used in the body of this report. Approx- 
ately 74 percent (2,377) of the 3,223 principals 
elementary schools in the sample that had a 
xth grade returned their questionnaires. De- 
ils of the response returns by areas and by 
ercent nonwhite in the high schools are shown in 
bles 9.6.1, 9.6.2, 9.6.3 and 9.6.4. 
The effect of the refusal of an individual to 
nswer a questionnaire usually leads to biased 
stimates. In order to obtain some measure of 
1e extent to which nonresponse was a source 
f bias in this survey, a subsample of 66 of the 
52 secondary schools for which there was no 
rincipal’s questionnaire was randomly selected 
nd surveyed. Statisticians in the Office of 
‘\ducation who were familiar with the kinds of 
ecords kept in State departments of education 


selected a set of items from the principal’s ques- 
tionnaire which they were confident could be 
answered by all the State departments. The 
information for these items was obtained for 
each of the 66 schools from the State department 
files on these schools. Estimates of nationwide 
average high school characteristics for whites 
and nonwhites were then calculated by letting the 
subsample of 66 schools represent the group of 
352 schools for which there was no information 
and combining them with the questionnaires of 
the 818 principals that had originally responded. 
These estimates, along with those used in this 
report which were generated from the sample of 
689 schools that had both principal and student 
questionnaires, are shown in table 9.6.5. 


It was found that 5 of the 16 items in the 
table showed a significant difference. Three of 
them showed that the data used in the report 
(689 schools) overstated the access of nonwhites 
to the item; these three items are: School accredi- 
tation; gymnasium; and principals having a mas- 
ter’s degree. For two items of the five (use of 
national teacher examination, and agriculture cur- 
riculum) access of nonwhites to the item was 
understated by the report. 


If one averages the percentages in table 9.6.5 
over the 16 items, he finds that the 689 schools 
used in the report show an average availability for 
whites of 74.0 percent and for nonwhites of 72.4 
percent. The corresponding averages using the 
more complete data are 75.4 and 73.1 percent. 

Thus, the information derived from this fol- 
lowup examination of 66 schools indicates that 
the overall availability of school characteristics 
given in this report is understated by about 1 
percentage point on the average and also that 
the difference between the availability to whites 
and nonwhites is understated by about 1 percent- 
age point on the average. 
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ilabili i high schoo] characteristics to white students (X 
.6.5.—Availability (expressed as a percent) of specified hig : au 
ape to adhat nfot students (Xyw) derived from (1) sample of 689 schools which had both principal and stud, 
instruments and, (2) sample of 818 schools which responded to principal questionnaire, and 66 schools rep 


senting the 352 nonrespondents 


Characteristic 
P2625. ee av ae School accreditavionee === s == === 
| 2 ee oe Centralized school library__----__--- 
12 (se ee AUIGItOnUMe = 22 ae ee 
Polos: See ea Gymnasium. so8 2a Se ee 
PoSiP oe oe Shop with power tools________-____-_ 
Re oko sere te Biology laborstoryes=-—2 2-2 == 
1229/69) | Aen eo @hemistry lab oratoryesse se 
PSGe: Sten oe =e _ Provide free textbooks. _..-_._-._.-- 
1) ee eee Use national teacher examinations____ 
(B60 RAE Ss = ss Principal has master’s degree________ 
| on/p: Vee ee Re ea College preparatory curricula________ 
1 2 / Kel Oe ee ee Commiercialicurniculas 22 92-) == 
227 (CC Se ee (Cemenall Gunam@ulh ee ee 
12=/((0 Le oe Vocational curricula --_______ 22 = 
| PET ol: ee ee Agniculture curmiculaso2 29-222 - 


9.7 Reliability of questionnaire 
responses 


This section presents the results of a brief study 
that was done to obtain some indication of 
measurement errors in the survey arising from 
erroneous reporting by the pupils to some of the 
questions about themselves, their schooling, and 
their homes and families. No scientific inferences 
can be made from this study as neither the school 
districts nor the students were selected as a 
probability sample. However, it is believed that 
the factors creating the measurement errors 
identified in this study are fairly widespread and 
are probably consistent in most areas of the 
United States. 

Revised questionnaires were prepared for grades 
3, 6, 9, and 12, using only those items from the 
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Source t 
Xw : 

(Percent) 

Pel SE ae ee 52 eS (G5) 75. 6 
(2) 15. 3 

eee ee ee ee (1) 95. 9 
(2) 97. 8 

ee eee ae ee eee (1) 45. 8 
(2) 44.7 

Bs ee See Bee Bees mee (1) Bh 1 
(2) (O25) 

ae 2 eee ee @) 95. 9 
(2) 97.8 

pee hy nd Se ree ae @) 93. 7 
(2) 95. 3 

Ra. eee See eee SE le C1) 98. 1 
(2) 92. 8 

Ss oc eee Se (1) 61. 8 
(2) 68. 0 

Ee ees a es ee (1) fs 
(2) 9. 0 

Eps Ae ec SEPM ee we ee (9) 78.9 
(2) 83. 6 

See Se ee eee (2!) 96. 0 
(2) 93. 9 

ee eee eee (1) 92. 2 
(2) 94, 2 

Ee ny Pe hh (1) 92. 3 
(2) 94. 8 

eo ee OE Re 8 Rade (1) 54. 5 
(2) 56. 7 

sGstc. Se eee ee (1) 28. 4 
@) 32. 6 


Total United States 


questionnaires of the school survey tests tha 
could be verified from school records or tha 
were of a factual nature known to parents. 

The questionnaires were administered by thé 
classroom teachers to a total of 700 students in £ 
school districts in Tennessee: 1 a medium-sizec 
city district and the other a rural county distric 
The superintendents of the school districts wer 
asked to select classes which would be representa 
tive of their respective districts. The number 0 
participating pupils, categorized by various char 
acteristics, are shown in table 9.7.1. The rela 
tively small number of nonwhite children show! 
in the table is explained by the fact that in both 
districts nonwhite children were integrated int@ 
the classrooms so that there were no predominantly 
nonwhite schools or classrooms. 

The followup was made by teachers who com 


ed a second questionnaire for each child. 
chers reviewed school records to determine the 
wers that were available from these sources. 

complete the form, teachers interviewed 
ents. Pupil and followup questionnaire forms 
re stapled together and name identification 
s removed so that parents and pupils could be 
ured of anonymity of their responses. 
The standard response agreement used was to 
int as agreement all pairs (pupil/followup) of 
ponses. that were identical. The response of 
don’t know” and the small number of pairs 
th blank responses were also counted as agree- 
nts. The results of these comparisons are 
ywn in table 9.7.2 by the item number of the 
ginal questionnaire used in the Education 
portunities Survey and by grade level. This 
le also includes a summary by category of 
pil. 

considerable number of disagreements oc- 
red on items that required recall of information 
m 1 or more years in the past, or that required 
king a judgment about generally known in- 

ation and selecting a specific one of the 
en responses. It is interesting to note that on 


the item referring to ability grouping in the 9th 
and 12th grade, the students considered them- 
selves grouped while the schools denied the 
practice. Another high disagreement item in the 
12th grade related to the type of community in 
which the student lived. The disagreements 
resulted from many of the urban pupils mis- 
classifying their city as to population. An ex- 
amination of the percentages of agreement of 
questions indicates that there is no consistent 
pattern of increase or decrease in response ac- 
curacy with respect to grades. 

It should not be concluded that all the dis- 
agreements originated in the responses of the 700 
pupils. Parents were asked to give estimates, 
such as books and magazines in the home. Some 
parents may have been less than frank when asked 
by a teacher interviewer about attendance at 
PTA meetings. 

It may be concluded, bearing in mind the 
limitations of this study that were described above, 
that pupils responded to the questionnaire used 
for this survey with reasonable accuracy to 
factual items about themselves, their schooling, 
and their homes and families. 


Table 9.7.1.—Numbers of participating pupils; by category 


Pupil category 


DemUrban, Whites..22... Sensi esa- eas 3  e e 
PePUlG MUTED; WON UCE ee a Be an ee 
SMUD AN, NOMWRILE s98 <3. ae a eee ee esses 
Ae sir Dally MOUWNIter soo) <8. = ae Re oe Seo eee 
vit, TADIESI, Qy7labi cles = 2.2, ae eee, eee ee ee ee ee 
Bale TULA WhibCle 9.) a. Se ee eo ee eo 
MIME UTS ROM WIG! Se See Se a he eS 
Paley Trale MON WMUCS + ae. eee neo cee pee ere = saan 


Motalmnaletes oe awe eee. Se ee ae Se eee 
Motuljfenialets ere wien —_. Pee eee eee ee 
CROUAIUT DAN ee ee eee oe Be ee ee 
Ne liiavid: IS ae. aes a ee ee ee eee eee 
MROtalaWhllOe. See See ee ee ee 
MRotalenonwihlve=es— oe ee ne ee eee ee 


Motalavumiberrofspupilseee = = se eae se 
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Grade 
All grades 
3 6 9 12 

27 18 26 23 94 
17 19 19 18 73 
16 20 17 22 75 
28 28 13 28 97 
38 39 47 54 178 
38 41 50 46 175 
1 0 1 0 2 

0 6 0 0 
82 ids 91 99 349 
83 94 82 92 351 
88 85 19 91 339 
77 86 98 100 361 
120 117 142 141 520 
45 54 31 50 180 
165 171 173 191 700 
569 


Table 9.7.2.—Percentage of response agreement; by grade and questionnaire item 


Grade 12 © 


Grade 3 Grade 6 Grade 9 
CHAS EE EES Item Percent Item Percent Item Percent Item Percey 
number number number number 
Sos 4 eer. ie wee eee ee 1 99. 4 i 99.5 3 99. 4 3 
| ner mee ee ee 2 98. 2 2 87.8 4 98.3 4 
ee Ra are: 3 97.6 4 99. 5 7 94.8 7 
PWervon hu ae sae ee eee os 4 98. 2 5 99,5 |_-------|=.~-- Tati seestiesea| 
Miexicam Americanee == -= Soe sass. 5 98. 2 6 100. 0 8 98.8 8 1 
Number of people in home--------------- 6 90.8 il 89.6 9 98. 3 9 
Number of children in family__----------- Uf 91.5 8 87.2 10 91.9 10 
Doesumothenswork. esses = = = ae 10 98.9 15 91.8 23 97.8 23 
Read to before going to school----------- 11 Oh & 18 60. 3 30 81.5 30 
Foreign language in home-_-_------------- 12 97.0 16 Olfeal 13 97.8 13 
Do youspeak foreign language outside school- 13 96. 4 17 98.3 14 97.1 14 
Number of rooms in house=---=-===-=_=_= 14 S24 eee ets ea ea 15 95.9 15 
Does family have: 
iRelevisionsSevas 5525-2 ees oe ee 15 98.9 19 97.7 31 100. 0 31 
Mele phones Se 16 | 100.0 20 92.4 32 98.8 32 100 
Mecordsplayer, euCs= 22-2 -5=5— oe We 95.7 21 92. 4 23 98.8 33 Q 
Refrigeration. 2222-22-54 5-s22enssoos 18 98. 2 22 99.5 34 99.4 34 100, 
Automobiles. 2552222 22-_s25aaeneas 21 96. 4 25 94.8 37 96.5 37 100, 
Vacuum cleaner] 4os2 === 2222 22 97.6 26 Oneal 38 95.9 38 
Daily, newspapers==- 5355 =—==23--2-- 23 97.0 27 88.3 39 | 100.0 39 
Dichiom any sss 5 te Se ae ee el a see ele. = 23 94.8 35 97.8 35 100 
ENC y.ClO Peddie a= ar = see =e See ee eee a ee 24 95.9 36 95.4 36 
Different schools gone to_-.--------------- 26 92.1 30 Se: | Seen ems I 
Nonwhite teacher last year__---_--------- 32 96.4 43 O80" le ene oo pe = See 
Go toskindergarten. 2-2 seas= eae oe 34 94. 5 45 91.8 4 95.4 45 
Coto mundery Bobool.=2.2-55.-2222-45-- 35 97.6 46 oy Oar 45 98.3 46 
Guiadeun dash ears 72 vena cosas 36 98. 2 47 ie eee ee ee 
Wihtere;botl== 2-22-25 = 2545.55 ese ee eee 3 87.8 il 100. 0 ut 
HathenisvediicH One == 2429 =) oer eee eee See eee wil 79.0 19 86.7 19 
WaT nOMshy OUKe Se sea are = an ee ene ee ee eee 12 cof: Fay in| eee eames ET SS ee a 18 
WiierennOuner DOUlee= t= = eee ye Se eee 13 89.6 2 Ofna 2 
IMO TNenisIeCUCHiOnE 8 cae See ee oaks ee ee 14 77.8 20 89. 20 
Wiktterstudentsanivclassast-yeans---—--=--|------.|- --- == 31 S2O eek ae ee. ee 
MIM rOnMUOINe WON en qe 2s eee Goes ee = =e 32 O44. 1565.0 o2leec | eee 
ACCES DE LUMOS tt Ole tO mre me ea eh ee SS ee ee |S es ee ee | ee 5 96.5 5 
PV MGn COMMUN YS So ania dea Sek Bae es | en eee | Patek eas oe eee ee 6 84. 4 6 
Howmanty, older brothers and sisters2===-s|5--= 222 |---_ = |e see 11 95. 4 11 
DDT OM OUUG a= Bee ee en ee ra ae ee Pee ek all ee |e 12 95.9 12 
(STAC ONAN OTA p beeer aes aon eee Doe ee een is glee ae oe 85 93.6 88 
ivpe of scuoomstiendedmmrstiy ona oes. sess ee aeel ae = | oe oer ms | ee 107 99, 4 116 
Type of community mother lived in at 
SEU ts eal Dies even cate col en cia | NN | B'S lee eI os 21 90.7 21 
Barent, attendance at PT Avmectings_._--—_|---=2 2 s|- eee eee 19 84.4 19 
Number of magazines gotten regularly...._|__.---|_-.-.-.-|_-__-.__|________ 41 81.0 41 
Niimver of: booksinhomes 3-559 2 | eee Coe on ee er 42 89.1 42 
Cumiculumrenrollediini Se. 22S 5 sees eee ee eo | Se ee 46 84. 4 A7 
ies txtime chan pedischoolsss...2..-S5 ames. |S eeee eS e 2 ol ee e le 47 88. 4 48 
DDR BRAD SEDI wee en ee SS + ee |e 2 Ally de Se eg 59 80.3 62 
AD aerOUD OM tiniwscveto. onesies Neleeee sees ees. loos asc senouwe se 83 69. 4 86 
mepraung HRMS COMICS. 12.5. .-2.6ee oe eae eRe eee 4 cel auc alecee ae 84 99.4 87 
Summary: 
A No} 2) Ne an ae eRe Se ee i. Ca nee Soa QO iee ee OBR aie eee 
MRICS: 5 iy cotc'n tunica geo ale aan Gir? is aoa ae G0rh leuscesedl Ounaree, Ieee 
Nonwihitee: 2c... 2scocus. = 1555s eee eee eee 9OKG) |oooeeuee QUNSHIKook. wes S48) | Roe 
WDA Sees Sees oo tae to ee | O46 See songs S09) Seen See SRY. eee ee 
NAb :) | eae mee ge ey teenie Seer Se ke NI eS Oeikds| sees = lee ee Be Oo Oinae ae ee 
WO ee arava dca Soca oe oe Se | ee OL ean a eee ee Oi ae ca. ee Obi || eee ae 
Wenmiel een 2c inact = Sn a e eee | UOmz: | |Meeere QOL I|.c oo 93.5 
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Technical details for the 
regression analysis 


n addition to the data-processing procedures 
sussed in earlier appendixes, the regression 


lysis 


necessitated further preparation of the 


a. The steps required for the regression 


Lysis 


are listed below. 


. The variables used in the regression analysis 
rinated in four source documents, which were 
t filed on four separate tape files at each grade 


el. 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Student variables, including test scores 
and all information from student ques- 
tionnaires. The file consisted of one 
record per student. 

Teacher variables, which were responses 
to all items in the teachers’ questionnaire, 
and the score on verbal skills test. The 
file consisted of one record per teacher. 
Principal variables, which were responses 
to all items on principals’ questionnaire. 
Item responses were transformed where 
possible from categorical responses to a 
numerical response, and certain special 
measures were created (see app. 9.42) 
through use of responses to more than 
one item (such as library volumes per 
student). The file consisted of one 
record per school. 

Superintendent variables, which were 
responses to all items on superintendents’ 
questionnaire. The file consisted of one 
record per school system. 


2. The first steps toward creation of records for 
> regression analysis were: 


(a) 


(b) 


(ce) 


For each grade, aggregation of student 
variables over the school (for the grade in 
question) to obtain aggregate student 
variables that were termed student en- 
vironment variables. This resulted in a 
file with one record per school. 
Transferring from the superintendents’ 
record to the record of each principal in 
his district those items to be used in the 
regression analysis. In the report only 
one such item appears: per-pupil in- 
structional expenditure. 
Aggregation of teachers’ variables to 
create averages for all teachers in the 
school who taught at particular grades. 
For 12th grade: teachers in grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. For 9th grade: teachers in 


’ with a slight modification. 


grades 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12. For grades 6, 
3, 1: teachers in grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
The file thus created consisted of one 
record per school. 

3. The second steps consisted of sampling at 
each grade of 1,000 student records in each of 20 
strata (8 regional strata for Negroes and whites, 
and 1 stratum for each of the other minorities), and 
creating at each grade 20 new files of 1,000 records 
each, with a record representing each student. 
Each record in this new file included the student 
record, the teacher-aggregate record for his school, 
the principal-superintendent record for his school, 
and the student environment record for his school. 
The sampling was carried out by interval sampling, 
and each student’s probability of being sampled 
was, within his stratum, proportional to the num- 
ber of students he represented in the population; 
that is, the sample was drawn from the weighted 
student files. Each student’s weight was calcu- 
lated as indicated in equation (1) in section 9.4, 
All schools achieved 
in all counties or SMSA’s a given stratumi (defined 
in sec. 9.4) represent all schools in that stratum, 
rather than only the schools in the same county. 
The effect of this was to reduce the variation in 


weights. The equation used was 
N ZT isn 
Wik=—t - L_, 
ZN ZZ 
i li 


using the notation of section 9.4. The regional 
strata for which weights were calculated were the 
collapsed set of 8, not the original set of 14. If any 
weights within a stratum ranged beyond a ratio 
of 15:1, smoothing was carried out by pooling over 
substrata to reduce the range to 15:1, except in the 
case of region 7, where this would have over- 
weighted metropolitan areas in Hawaii, relative to 
the remaining West. 

4. The third step consisted of creating a new 
record consisting of 103 variables to be used in 
the regression analysis, constructed from variables 
in records created in (3) above. The construc- 
tion of these variables is described under (6) 
below. This gave a final working tape for each 
grade, consisting of 20 files, each with 1,000 records 
representing individual students. This tape be- 
came the input tape for correlation runs. 

5. Correlation matrices were created for each 
of the 20 files. Missing data were treated as 
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follows: correlations were calculated by use of 
each case for which both variables in the cor- 
relation were present. Thus, a case with a miss- 
ing observation was deleted only for those 
correlations in which this variable was involved. 
Covariances were adjusted to the total sample 
size. Correlation matrices were constructed for 
combined regions (e.g., Negro North, Negro 
South, white North, white South), by adding 
covariances matrices after weighting by the total 
size of the population represented by each re- 
gional stratum. A number of correlation matrices 
were calculated using subsets of the 103 variables 
(in subsets of 60, which was the size limit of the 
correlation matrix) in exploratory analysis. In 
the final analysis, 60 variables that appeared 
from the exploratory analysis to be most im- 
portant were selected and used for all grades 
(though at lower grades, some variables were non- 
existent, reducing the total at those grades). 
These correlation matrices for all groups used 
in the analysis will be included in a separate 
appendix to this report. 

6. The variables used in the regression analysis 
consist, in some cases, of indexes constructed of 


Variable |Dependent| Student Variable name 
number 
12 9 6 3 
il 11 cae, See INonverbaliscore.2535.2-.-22-. a aXe x xX xX x 
2 a a ae oe Generalintormation testes. 2. eee eee ee aXe XK r@) Oo O 
3 ol See ae Generaliintorm ation test 2 eae = ee x xt O O 6) 
4 Als lee Generaliinformation testios.) ose as oe. ae eee ee xe x Oo O (@) 
5 ro | | eae me Generalemoform sitio es ya ee ee nee XK x O O (0) 
6 iy ees (General Information test 08 =. == sa oe ee aX >.< O oO O 
7 (idle 2am Generallimftormation tovale. -2----2 22225.) xX x Oo O oO 
8 Si bievocrs ate At iMerbal scoteA4see, .e reer. 2 =f Lo ee ee x xX xe xX x 
9 | ae ae RieaGdimescomipatalolltya= ms = = = nee = see ee xX x x x O 
10 OR ea Mathematical achievement. ...--..---2.__________ aX D4 x x O 
i | Sans i> | Reading material mi homes == sae. m see eere en x xX x xX x 
(12, 9:q.35, 36, 39, 41, 42) (61q.23, 24, 27) 
(8:q.19, 20, 23) (1:q.22, 23, 26) 
17h | ee 2” Itemispnvhlonicepesest Beta" 22 oe eee ee x x xe XG x 
(12, 9:q.31, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38) 
(6:q.19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26) 
(siq.15; U6; 17, 18; 21, 22) 
“A (1:q.18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25) 
uses -5 =. 5? NParentsuedicatigniwnss. 42-0223 8 oe >. 
, (12, 9:q.19, 20) (6,1:q.11, 14) . i , % 
Boe cers 4 | SIDINGS (POSIUIVO LGW) =e See ee ey é ‘4 
(12, 9:q.10) (6, 1:q.8) (3:q.7) : seus «lle 
Lor aes See 5 | Parents’ Educational Desires_._......._.___________ x x < O 
(12, 9:q.27, 28, 29, 24, 25) (6:q.41, 42)(3:30, 31) ‘ : 
1 ae ee ee 6. dParentis’interestzf se eae eee oe eee x Dx O 
(12, 9:q.26, 30) (6:q.18, 54) (3:q.11) ; . 
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several items. In construction of these indexe 
each item was standardized to a mean of zero gy 
equal standard deviation. Nonresponse on 4g 
item was counted as zero, equivalent to gi 
nonresponses a population mean in construe 
the index. Equal standard deviations meant th 
each item was weighted equally. | 
One hundred three variables were construete 
at each grade level (though with some varia } 
missing at lower levels). In the computer prin 
outs appended, these are labeled as— 
dependent (10 test scores) 
student (15 student questionnaire variables 
teacher (20 teacher-aggregate variables) 
principal plus superintendent (31 principas 
and superintendent questionnaire variables: 
school environment (21  student-aggregatd 
variables) 
The construction of variables from question 
naire items is given below. The item number 
from the questionnaire at each grade level ar 
listed below or beside the variable name. In one 
case an item was given double weight in a variable 
Where this is the case, the item number appear 
twice. 


Grade (O =missing) 


Grade (O =missing) 


ariable | Dependent} Student Variable name 
umber 
12 9 6 3 1 
| i) ee TA iSirucnimal utecmitysOf DOMGI a=) anes sees eee e XG x ne Bx xX 
| (12, 9:q.16, 17)(6, 1:q.9, 10) (3:q.8, 9) 
i? 8) |" Chanping schools2-2 — =e =-22=-22222.222-2----2eus Xa xX x X O 
(12:q.47, 48) (9:q.46, 47) (6:q.30) (3 :q.26) 
TOM ee oe. 9) | Horeipm language in Wome=—-2- See ee eee ee axe K De x xX 
(12, 9:q.13, 14) (6, 1:q.16, 17) (3:q.12, 13) 
7 tS 10 | Urbanism of Background (12, 9) or migration (6, 1)--| X xe X O x 
(12, 9:q.6, 6, 21) (6, 1:q.3, 13) 
|e Te | eGontrolkomenwinOnme libs i ae ee ee ee ees xX xX xX O O 
(12:q.102, 108, 110)(9:q.93, 94, 103) (6:q.38) 
YD ee Sie ee 12.) BOW CONGO NE Sen S22 See Se ee eee XS x x ox O 
(12:q.91, 108, 109) (9:q.88, 99, 100) (6:q.37, 40) 
(3:q.29) 
2 a 13) | Interest im school/and! reading=== =~ =e Ses ease a eee d.€ ax x x O 
(12:q.57, 59, 60, 63) (9:q.54, 56, 57, 60) 
(6:q.28, 36, 51)(3:q.24) 
Dames ee 14 | Homework (12, 9, 6), Headstart (1)---------------- Dd. xX O 
(12 :q.61) (9 :q.58) (6 :q.32) (1 :q.29) 
2 imal ibe lebrescho oles = 8 eee oe ee a ee x aXe x 
(12, 6:q.45, 46) (9:q.44, 45)(3:q.34, 35) 
(1:q.27, 28) 


ariable eon Variable name Ce ee 
uum ber ment 
| 12 9 6 3 1 
26 1 | Number of X grade students_----------------------------- x x x Xx x 
27 JulleNomverbalsmesniscOlren = aes = === ae x x x O O 
28 8) ||| Vierballmean, scores oe eee se oe ee a ee Dak Exe axe oO oO 
29 4 | Proportion Negro in grade-_-_------------------------------ x x x x O 
30 5 | Proportion white in grade__------------------------------- x x x x O 
31 6 | Proportion Mexican-American in grade- - ---~---------------- x x x x O 
32 7 | Proportion Puerto Rican in grade_------------------------- xe xX axe axe 6) 
33 8 | Proportion Indian in grade------------------------~------- x x x x O 
34 9 | Proportion Oriental in grade_____-------------------------- x Bx x x O 
35 10 | Proportion Other in grade___-_----------------------------- x x x x O 
36 11 | Average white in class last year__-------------------------- x x x O O 
37 12 | Average white through school____-------------------------- x x O O O 
38 13 | Proportion Definite plans for college------------------------ x x O O O 
39 14 | Proportion Mother attends college------------------------- x x x O x 
40 15 | Proportion Mother wishes excellence_----------------------- x x x x O 
41 16 | Proportion Own encyclopedia_-_---------------------------- x x x x x 
42 17 | Proportion College prep curriculum__-_---------------------- x x O O O 
43 18 | Proportion Read over 16 books- --------------------------- x x O O O 
44 19 | Proportion Member debate club-__-------------------------- x x O O O 
45 20 | Average number science courses-__-------------------------- x x oO O O 
46 21 | Average number language courses_- - ----------------------- x x O O O 
47 22 | Average number mathematics courses-_--------------------- x x O O O 
48 23 | Average time with counselor-__-_--------------------------- x x O O O 
49 24 | Proportion Teachers expect to be best---------------------- x x O O O 
50 25 | Proportion No chance for successful life_---~---------------- x x x O O 
51 26 | Proportion Want to be best in class__----------------------- x x O O O 
52 27 | Average hours homework-----------------------+---------- x x x O O 
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Variable ‘Teacher Variable name 
number (average) 


53 1 | Perception of student quality (q. 33, 34, 47). 

54 2 | Perception of school quality (q. 38, 44, 47). 

55 3 | Teachers SES level (q. 10). 

56 4 | Experience (q. 25). 

57 5 | Localism (q. 3, 7; 15, 25/26). 

58 6 | Quality of college attended (q. 23). 

59 7 | Degree received (q. 11). 

60 8 | Professionalism (q. 48, 50). 

61 9 | Attitude toward integration (q. 46a, 46b, 46d, 46f). 

62 10 | Preference for middle class students (q. 39, 40, 43). 

63 11 | Preference for white students (q. 42). 

64 12 | Verbal score. 

65 13 | Variation in proportion of white students taught (q. 45, std. dev.). 
66 14 | Sex: Proportion male (q. 1). 

67 15 | Race: Proportion white (q. 5). 

68 16 | Type of certification (proportion without, q. 28). 

69 17 | Average salary (q. 32). 

70 18 | Number of absences (q. 27). 

Til 19 | Attended institute for disadvantaged (q. 31). 

1? 20 | Attended NSF institute (q. 30). 

Variable Principal 
number plus superin- Variable name 
tendent 

73 1 | Pupils per teacher (special measure). 

74 2 | Proportion makeshift rooms (special measure). 

75 3 | Number of specialized rooms (special measure). 

76 4 | Science lab facilities (special measure) (usable only at 12, 9). 
Gi. 5 | Volumes per student (special measure) 

78 6 | Extracurricular activities (special measure) (usable only at 12, 9). 
79 7 | Separate classes for special students (special measure). 

80 8 | Comprehensiveness of curriculum (special measure) (usable only at 12, 9). 
81 9 | Correctional and service personnel (special measure). 

82 10 | Student transfers (special measure). 

83 11 | Number of types of testing (special measure). 

84 12 | Movement between tracks (special measure) (usable only at 12, 9). 
85 13 | Accreditation index (q. 5, 6). 

86 14 | Days in session (q. 8). 

87 15 | Age of texts (q. 61). 

88 16 | Part-day attendance (q. 21). 

89 17 | Teacher turnover (q. 27). 

90 18 | Guidance counselors (q. 35) (usable only at 12, 9). 

91 19 | Attendance (q. 42). 

92 20 | College attendance (q. 49) (usable only at 12, 9). 

93 21 | Teachers college for principal (q. 55). 

94 22 | Salary (q. 71). 

95 23 | School location (q. 72) (urban high, rural low). 

96 24 | Length of academic day (q. 76). 

97 25 | Tracking (q. 81) (usable only at 12, 9). 

98 26 | Accelerated curriculum (q. 86) (high=absence of accelerated course). 
99 27 | Promotion of slow learners (q. 89). 

100 28 | Attitude toward integration (q. 95, 96). 
101 29 | Per pupil instructional expenditure (supt. quest.). 

102 30 | School board elected (supt. quest.). 
103 31 | Teachers’ examinations (q. 28). 
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. A special regression was run using combina- 
s of above variables to arrive at a few variables 
resenting different types of influences on 


achievement, these combinations are given below. 
An R after variable number means its direc- 
tionality is reversed. 


Variables used in grade 
12 9 6 3 1 

Vs OILS WORG Ss 2 UE pe BS 2 ale BS tera | eye a [ete age pe ery e 
Family economic level- -- - ------- 12, 14, 17, 20 12, 14, 17, 20 12, 14, 17, 20 (2; 14, 17,20 12, 14, 17, 20 
Family education level----------- 1, 13} 15; 16 11, 18, 15, 16 Tae ales altayeal(s) 1 15, 16 ale alse, i053, We) 
Stadent attitudes..-_.._..--._.-- 21, 22, 23, 24 12, 22, 23, 24 PEOPLES 22! 22, 23 0 
Genool factlities....__......--.--- 73, 75, 77, 87R | 73, 75, 77, 87R | 73, 75, 77, 87R. |73, 75, 77, 87R, | 73, 75, 77, 87R, 
87R, 101, 76, 48 |88R, 101, 76, 48 87R, 101 88R, 101 88R, 101 
ROolcurroulum — 4.222.220 ase 78, 79, 80, 98R |78, 79, 80, 98R 78, 79, 98R 78, 79, 98R 78, 79, 98R 
Weacher quality ._.-..-.---.--£=4- 58, 59, 64, 68, | 58, 59, 64, 68, |58, 59, 64, 68, |58, 59, 64, 68, | 58, 59, 64, 68, 
(Cae? U1, 72 71, 72 Alene? 71, 72 
Mencher attitudes_..._._-.---..-.- 61, 62R, 63 61, 62R, 63 61, 62R, 63 61, 62R, 65 61, 62R, 63 
Student body educational level__--| 27, 28, 41, 42, 27, 28, 41,42, | 27, 28, 41, 42, 41 41, 39 

46, 39 46, 39 39 


8. Correlation matrices for the major regres- 
ms used in the analysis of section 3.2 are ap- 
nded (bound separately). These correlation 
trices contain from 45 (at grade 1) to 60 (at 
ade 12) of the 103 variables described above. 


9 Survey instruments 


As can be seen from table 9.9.1, the test battery 
grade 1 consisted of the picture vocabulary test, 
hich was used as a measure of verbal ability, 
id the association and classification tests as the 
mnverbal ability measures. In grade 3 the 
cture vocabulary test was again used as the 
srbal ability measure and classification and anal- 
ries were the nonverbal measures. Similar non- 
arbal measures were used also in grades 6, 9, 12, 
nd 13. Grade 3 students were also given the 
ading and mathematics tests. Similar tests were 
sed also in the higher grades of 6, 9, 12, and 13. 
rade 6 used a similar battery as grade 3, with the 


exception that the sentence completion and syno- 
nym tests were used in place of the picture vocabu- 
lary test. These types of tests were continually 
used in grades 9, 12, and 13. In grade 9, however, 
the general information test was added and used 
also in grades 12, and 13. Grade 13, college 
freshmen, received the identical battery as the 
12th grade. Grade 16, college seniors used a form 
of the National Teachers Examinations. The 
parts selected were similar to those used in the 
above batteries. 

Thus, the interlock of test scores are between 
erades 3, 6, 9, 12, and 13, all of which use the 
same type of reading and mathematics tests 
developed from the ETS Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cational Progress series. The nonverbal tests 
derived from the Inter-American Tests of General 
Ability were used in grades 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, and 13- 
The ETS School and College Ability Test series 
were the source of the verbal measures used in 
grades 6, 9, 12, and 13. 
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Table 9.9.1. —Sources of student tests in educational opportunities survey; by grades 


Test 


Gradene 222 sae eee Picture Vocabulary _--------- 
INSSOCISTIONt saa ee ee ee 
Glassiticantone == = =e ea a= 
Gradetgese-s se eee Picture Vocabulary -_-------- 

@lassificapion——— = 24-25. 5-— == 


GraderGls =. = s-22 == Sentence Completion_--_------ 
SNOWING. se ee ae ie ee 
Glsssitiestions === eee 


Guades.9) U2) Isis 22 Sentence Completion__------- 
Synonyms. 2445.5 ee see - 
Classitic ato nerer se 


GradestGs25-422..-2 = Professional Information ~—____ 


Science, Mathematics_______-_ 
Nonverbal Reasoning________ 


5, ps Ge hors School and College Ability Test series. 
7. i a pie aioe hors School and College Ability Test series. 
: , - . ; : ; : : : ‘ i Assembled from ETS test item files. 


All these tests used were parts of previously 
published tests with the exception of the General 
Information tests for grades 9, 12, and 13. The 
General Information tests were assembled from 
items in E'TS files that had been used in similar 
tests. This test consisted of items in each of four 
areas: Natural science, social science, mechanical 
and practical arts, humanities and art. Half of 
the items in the mechanical and practical arts 
section were oriented to students of the male sex 
and the other half were oriented to the females. 

Since most of the tests are in current use, they 
are not reproduced here but a full description of 
them including illustrative items is included in 
this section. 

Questionnaire development.—Pretests of the stu- 
dent questionnaires (not including the test battery) 
were conducted at grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. The 
Ist-grade questionnaire was not formally pre- 
tested with children, as it was to be individually 
administered by teachers. Pretesting was done 
during the summer months with only a limited 
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Source 


fnir-mercn Tests of General Ability. 


4 
Hnter-Ameren Tests of General Ability. : 


ETS Sequential Tests of Educational Prog 
ress series. | 


|ter-American Tests. 


ae Sequential Tests of Educational Prog 
ress series. 


| tnter-American Tests. 


eae Sequential Tests of Educational Prog 
ress series. 


Reprint of National Teacher Examinations 
Common Examinations. 


number of pupils primarily to assess clarity 0 
the items. Cooperation was offered by a Catholi 
school system (predominately white), a Negro 
church, a predominately Negro neighborhood 
center, a summer school in a public high school, 
a group of children in a lower middle-class neigh- 
borhood, and a university enrichment program 
for boys. Approximately equal numbers of whit 
and Negro children participated in the pretests. 
Efforts were made to get groups of children of 
middle to lower abilities, and in lower socio- 
economic circumstances. Somewhat more boys 
than girls participated as a result mainly of the 
forty 12th-grade boys in the university enrich- 
ment program. 

Pretests were administered children grouped 
by grade. Questions by the children about the 
items were answered as they arose and were noted. 
Although no names were required on the ques- 
tionnaires, many of the older students—both} 
white and Negro—were interviewed briefly re- 


rding their reaction to items about which ob- 
tions had been anticipated. 

Teacher and principal draft questionnaires 
ere distributed to graduate summer school 
udents with request for comments. 
‘School superintendents on the ETS Advisory 
anel were sent copies of all draft questionnaires 
ith request for comments. 

The approximate number of each questionnaire 
retested was: 


Grade 3, 58 Teacher, 22-++ 
Grade 6, 35 Principal, 17+ 
Grade 9, 48 Superintendent, 
Grade 12, 67 11+ 


Details of comments and questions which 
esulted from this pretesting were summarized 
nd used in preparing the final versions of the 
uestionnaires. 

Copies of the questionnaires are provided at 
: end of this appendix. 


ixamples of Part I: 


Stimulus word: Table 


Stimulus word: Key 


Stimulus word: Glasses 


B) 


Stimulus word: Running 


Description and sample questions of 
the school survey tests 


The School Survey Tests employed in the 
Educational Opportunities Survey were taken 
from published tests, some of which are in current 
use in the schools. Some tests were reduced in 
length to decrease the time required for adminis- 
tration: other tests were taken as complete units 
from the published tests. Thus, the School 
Survey Tests are not new and untried tests, but 
are tests which have gained substantial use in the 
schools. 

The tests for the first grade were derived from 
the Inter-American Tests of General Ability, 
published by Guidance Testing Associates of 
Austin, Tex. The verbal comprehension test of 
25 questions requires the child to select 1 of 4 
pictures to correspond to a stimulus word spoken 
by the test administrator. This test is not timed, 
but is paced by the administrator. 
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Part II of the test is a nonverbal classification task is to select the one oa the responses tha 
test of 25 questions. Each question presents a “goes with the first picture. Four minutes ar 
stimulus picture and four response pictures. The allowed, following practice questions. 


Examples: 


Part III is a nonverbal test of association. The items. Pupils are allowed 4 minutes for 20 tes 
task is to select one of four pictured items that questions. 
“does not go with” or ‘‘is not like” the other three 


Examples: 
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Grade 3 the Inter-American Tests of General Ability, 
similar to the corresponding Ist-grade test. There 
Part I of the grade 3 test is a verbal compre- are 25 questions. 
nsion, picture vocabulary test, adapted from 


xamples: 


timulus: 
Hat 


timulus: 


Candle 


Part II is a nonverbal classification test, with items that “does not go with” the other three. 
he task being to select the one of four pictured Five minutes are allowed to answer 20 questions. 


ixamples: 
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Part III presents analogies in nonverbal terms. alternate responses. Symbolically, the task is t/ 
Two items with a relationship are given. The determine “‘?” from the presentation of A:B=@ 
same relationship is to be established between a 12345. Four minutes are given to answer ]j 
third given item and the choice of one of four questions. 


Examples: 


@S — & Ff) 


=O 


Part IV is the questionnaire. Part V is a ciated instances, extracting elements, interpreting 
reading comprehension test derived from the Co- ideas, and drawing inferences from reading pas- 
operative Test Division (CTD) Primary Tests. sages. The 37 questions are not timed. 

The tasks include identifying illustrative or asso- 


Examples: 
tes, @| 


Here is a story John wrote: 


The Mayor is like Father. But Father just has to look after | 
us. The Mayor has to look after our whole town. Father will Why isthe MeveP'sieaharde be hoa i Seti alta teat: 
be Father for a very long time. The Mayor will be Mayor for town. 

just two years. 


Does the Mayor like his job? Yes No The story 
does not tell. | 


What do you know about He is the He has a very 


He and the 
Mayor live in 
the same town 


John? Mayor's son large family. 
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art VI is a mathematics test, with questions 
wn from the CTD Primary Tests. Rather 
n the memory of facts for computation, the 


‘amples: 


child’s grasp of major concepts of mathematics 
are tested. 


The teacher says: Sue said that the dog weighs more than the 
cat. The dog weighs twenty pounds. What else do we need 
to know to find out if Sue is right? 


The teacher says: Which shows four groups of three? 


Grades 6-13 


The tests for grades 6, 9, 12, and 13 are identical 
arrangement, except that there is no general 
formation test for the sixth grade. The same 
sts were used for grades 12 and 13. 
Part I is a verbal comprehension test with 
ntence completion questions. Each question 
msists of a sentence from which one word is 
issing; a blank indicates where the word has 
2en removed from the sentence. The task is to 
lect one of five given words to best fit in with 
1e meaning of the sentence. ‘These tests were 
ken from the School and College Ability Tests 
SCAT) for the appropriate grade levels. Fifteen 
‘nutes are allowed to answer 25 questions in the 
xth grade, and 30 questions for the higher grades. 


xamples: 
We had worked hard all day so that by evening 
fe6 were quite _____---. 


(A) small (D) untrained 
(B) tired (E) intelligent 
(C) old 


High yields of food crops per acre accelerate the 
See of soil nutrients. 
(A) depletion 
(B) erosion 
(C) cultivation 


(D) fertilization 
(E) conservation 


Part II tests verbal comprehension with syno- 
nyms. A given word is followed by five words or 
phrases, from which the pupil is to select the one 
whose meaning is closest to the first word. These 
tests are from the SCAT series. Ten minutes are 
allowed to answer 25 questions for grade 6, and 30 
questions for the higher grades. 


Examples: 
Necessitate Chilly 
(A) make essential (A) tired 
(B) continue indefinitely (B) nice 
(C) vibrate (C) dry 
(D) compete (D) cold 


(E) barely survive (E) sunny 
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Part III, from the Inter-American Tests of the one which “does not go with the others 
General Ability, is a nonverbal classification test. | Eight minutes are allowed for 26 questions. 
From a set of six drawings, the pupil is to select 


Examples: 


Part IV, also from the Inter-American series, is to be established between a third given item an 
a nonverbal analogy test. Two items with a the choice of 1 of 5 alternate responses. Eigh 
relationship are given. The same relationship is minutes are allowed for 24 questions. 


Examples: 


PES (OR eo mea 
O@?] D94M4 
OBA?) OAOKY 
TAP 2 LTLINA 


Part V is a reading comprehension test from raised more pointedly than ever whether or not thi 
the STEP series. Pupils answer questions requir- day of the battleship had ended. Naval me? 
ing them to identify, interpret, extract, and draw conceded the importance of the U-boat and recog 
inferences about reading passages of prose and nized the need for defense against it, but they stil 
poetry, formal and informal, about a wide variety placed their confidence in big guns and big ships 
of topics, There are 35 questions in 35 minutes. |The German naval victory at Coronel, off Chile 
and the British victories at the Falkland Island 
and in the North Sea convinced the experts thal 

Soon after the First World War began, public fortune still favored superior guns (even thoug) 
attention was concentrated on the spectacular speed played an important part in these battles} 
activities of the submarine, and the question was and, as long as British dreadnoughts kept th) 


Examples: 
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man High Seas Fleet immobilized, the battle- 
remained in the eyes of naval men the key to 
al power. 


0. Public attention was focused on the subma- 
e because— 
(A) it had immobilized the German High 
Seas Fleet 
(B) of its superior speed 
(C) it had taken the place of the battleship 
(D) of its spectacular activities 
(E) it had played a major role in the British 
victories at the Falkland Islands and in 
the North Sea 


11. Naval victories on both sides led naval 
thorities to— 

(A) disregard speed 

(B) retain their belief in heavy armament 

(C) consider the submarine the key member 
of the fleet 

(D) minimize the achievements of the sub- 
marine 

(E) revise their concept of naval strategy 

12. Naval men acknowledged that the sub- 
ine was— 

(A) afactor which would revolutionize marine 
warfare 

(B) superior to the battleship in combat 

(C) more formidable than the other types of 
ships which composed the fleet 

(D) the successor to the surface raider 

(E) a strong weapon against which adequate 
defense would have to be provided 

13. Naval men were not in accord with the 
1ampions of the submarine because— 

(A) they thought that the advantages of the 
submarine did not equal those of the 
battleship 

(B) they believed the submarine victories to 
be mere chance 

(C) the battleship was faster 

(D) the submarine was defenseless except 
when submerged 

(E) submarines could not escape a battleship 
blockade 


Part VI is a mathematics test from the STEP 
aries. It tests the grasp of mathematical con- 
epts and the ability to define problems and to 
rrive at their solutions. Thirty-five minutes are 
llowed for 25 questions. 


Examples: 


400 yd. 
ial 


500 yd. 


1,500 yd. 


A farmer has a field with dimensions as indicated 
in the figure above. How many yards is the 
perimeter of the field? 

(A) 3,700 (B) 3,800 (C) 3,900 (D) 4,200 
(E) It cannot be determined from the infor- 
mation given. 

The cost of electrical energy in a certain area is 


as follows: 
Cents per 


kilowatt-hour 
Ist LOOdalowatt=hourss 5352-23-35 sone. eo eee 3 
Da OO sklowart-NOUns = 955 oe 2.5 
Balun owerbtienoUns se oe es 2 
How many kilowatt-hours can one obtain for $5? 
(A) 175 (C) 200 (EZ) 250 
(B) 180 (D) 225 


The town of Mason is located on Eagle Lake. 
The town of Canton is west of Mason. Sinclair 
is east of Canton, but west of Mason. Dexter is 
east of Richmond, but west of Sinclair and Canton. 
Assuming they are all in the United States, which 
town is farthest west? 


(A) Mason (D) Sinclair 
(B) Dexter (E) Richmond 
(C) Canton 


For grades 9, 12, and 13, Part VII is a test of 
general information. There are 95 questions to 
be answered in 45 minutes. The questions are 
such that an alert adult can answer most of them. 
They probe areas likely to have become known 
through out-of-school rather than curriculum 
activities. Five areas, each of which yields a 
score, are included in the test. Practical arts, 
male (25 questions), covers tools, automobiles, 
building, etc. The practical arts, female (25 
questions) scale includes food, sewing, decorating, 
etc. Natural science covers aeronautics and 
space, chemistry, health, etc. with 15 questions. 
The humanities and arts area (15 questions) 
touches on literature, music, and art. Social 
science (15 questions) includes history, govern- 
ment, and public affairs. The tests of general 
information were assembled for the school survey 
tests from the test item files of Educational 
Testing Service. 
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Examples: 
It is dangerous to stay in a closed garage when 
the engine of an automobile is running because— 
(A) carbon monoxide gas is likely to collect 
in poisonous quantities 
(B) the unburned hydrocarbons soon form 
an explosive mixture 
(C) the oxygen in the garage will soon be 
completely used up 
(D) the air pressure in the garage will be 
reduced to a dangerous level 


Examples: 

Directions. —In each of the sentences below four 
portions are underlined and lettered. Read each 
sentence and decide whether any of the underlined 
parts contains a grammatical construction, a word 
use, or an instance of incorrect or omitted punc- 
tuation which would be inappropriate for care- 
fully written English. If so, note the letter 
printed beneath the underlined portion and black- 
en the corresponding box on your answer sheet. 
If you find no errors in any of the underlined 
portions, blacken the box labeled E. No sentence 
has more than one error. 


3. If Henry enjoys this kind of performance, 
A 


why don’t he arrange to accompany us boys 
B C 
more frequently? 
D 
4. Never had the fortunes of England sank to 
2 es 
a lower ebb than at the moment when Elizabeth 
B C D 
mounted the throne. 


P. The Empire State Express, loaded with pas- 
sengers, left New York. 

Q. Unlike the businessmen, however, a few re- 
porters on board had been told that this run 
would be newsworthy and were eagerly waiting 
for something unusual to occur. 

R. At last the big day, May 10, arrived. 

S. If some of the important businessmen on 
board had known what was going to happen, 
they might have found an excuse to leave 
the train at Albany. 

T. Her secret had been carefully kept. 


U. Only a few officials knew that a record was 
to be tried for. 
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Questions: 
i. Which sentence did you put first? 
(A) Sentence P 
(B) Sentence R 
(C) Sentence S 
(D) Sentence T 
(EK) Sentence U . 
ii. Which sentence did you put after Senten 
Be 
(A) Sentence Q 
(B) Sentence R 
(C) Sentence S 
(D) Sentence T 
(E) Sentence U 
ili. Which sentence did you put after Sentenc 
Q? 
(A) Sentence P 
(B) Sentence R 
(C) Sentence T 
(D) Sentence U 
(E) None of the above. 


Part III covers social studies, literature, and t 
fine arts with 65 questions in 30 minutes. 


Sentence Q is la 


Examples: 
Come, cheerful day, part of my life to me; 

For while thou view’st me with thy fading ligh 
Part of my life doth still depart with thee, 

And I still onward haste to my last night. 
Time’s fatal wings do ever forward fly: 
So every day we live, a day we die. 


But O ye nights, ordained for barren rest, 

How are my days deprived of life in you 
When heavy sleep my soul hath dispossest, 

By feigned death life sweetly to renew! 
Part of my life in that, you life deny: | 
So every day we live, a day we die. | 
11. In stanza 2 the speaker considers sleep té 
be a— | 
(A) healthful time of contemplation 
(B) necessary but wasteful part of life ) 
(C) necessary but undistinguished part of lift 
(D) time of spiritual renewal 
(E) time when the body recovers from the 

turbulence of the day 


12. All of the following poetic devices are used 
in the pem EXCEPT— 
(A) alliteration 
(B) apostrophe 
(C) personification 1 
(D) simile 
(E) paradox 


The shading on the above map is used to 
ndicate— 
(A) population density 
(B) percentage of total labor force in agri- 
culture 
(C) per capita income 
(D) death rate per thousand of population 
Part IV combines science and mathematics 
ith 55 questions timed at 30 minutes. 
ixamples: 
Equal amounts of a soap solution are added 
o each of two test tubes containing equal amounts 
f water. Both test tubes are shaken the same 
mount and then the two quantities of soap suds 
ire compared. Which of the following attributes 
ff the two water samples is roughly determined 
yy this experiment? 
(A) Their relative bacterial count 
(B) Their relative hardness 
(C) Their relative potability 
(D) Their relative chemical purity 
(E) Their relative freedom from suspended 
matter 
Ice is stored in the top instead of in the bottom 
of an ice refrigerator because— 
(A) cold air rises to the top of the box 
(B) ice melts faster in the bottom than in 
the top of an ice refrigerator 


(C) ice water dripping down from the top 
cools the box 
(D) new ice may be placed in the top of the 
box more conveniently than in the 
bottom 
(E) warm air rises to the top of the box 
If r pounds of aluminum are required to build 
two planes, how many pounds of aluminum will 
be required to built ¢ planes? 


r rt t 2t 
(A) oy (B) 2 (C) os (D) = (E) 2rt 


A cubic foot of lead is flattened into a sheet 
¥ inch thick. What is the area (: ‘quare feet) 
of the top of the sheet? 

(A) 8 (B) 18 (C) 64 (D) 96 (EB) 216 

An automobile, traveling 40 miles per hour 
in the same direction as buses R and T, passes 
T 30 minutes after passing R. If both buses are 
traveling 35 miles per hour, how many miles 


apart are they? 
(A) 2% (B) 5 


Part V is a test of nonverbal reasoning. Direc- 
tions and sample problems precede the 30 scored 
problems, for which 25 minutes are allowed. 


(C) 7% (D) 20 (®) 37% 
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Examples: 

DMrections—The problems in this part are 
made up from patterns of figures arranged in 
order, like this: 


O x 
[|] ( 


jos 


In both sample problems answer choice D is the 
figure that belongs in space IX; therefore D is 
the correct answer. Even though spaces V, VI, 
and VIII are missing from the sample problem 
at the right, the rules which determine the pattern 


are still the same. You need only choose the 


Tl 
VI 
VIL VIL 


t+tir 


The answer is B. 


Notice how the figures change going across 
top row of the pattern. They become darke 
The same rule is repeated in the changes acro 
the second and third row. Another rule 
followed in the changes going down each colu 
The figures become larger. Each figure in th 
pattern is made up from these rules. 

In the problems, however, the patterns ar 
incomplete. You are to select from the answe; 
choices the figure that belongs in the lower righ 
hand corner, the space numbered IX. Here are 
two sample problems from the above pattern. 


YW): 


figure for space IX no matter how many space 
are missing. 

Below at the left is a problem made from a 
different pattern. (The completed pattern is 
shown at the right.) Notice the changes in the 


number of crossbars and in their position. Find 
which answer choice fits in space IX. | 
: 

Pel 

{ 


ere 1s another sample problem. 


hb) 


Vil Vil 


saa owe sal 
A : Cc D E 
In this case only three figures were needed to 
ake the pattern clear. As you move across, 
e number of dots increases. As you move 
ywn, the triangle turns. Answer C is the corrrect 
swer. 
You will be allowed 25 minutes to do the 30 
oblems in this test. Work carefully but do not 
end too much time on any one problem. 
For each problem: 
1. Find the rules for the changes across and 
down. 
2. Find the answer choice that belongs in 
space IX. 
3. Mark the space on your answer sheet 
under the letter of your choice. 
Which of the following ingredients of a cake is 
ost likely to be measured in cupfuls? 
(A) Flour. 
(B) Eggs. 
(C) Baking powder. 
(D) Flavoring. 
The government’s fiscal year begins on— 
(A) January 1. 
(B) March 15. 
(C) April 15. 
(D) July 1. 


Grade 16 


The grade 16 (college senior) test is derived from 
he National Teacher Examination. Part I is 
yrofessional information, covering teaching prin- 
ples and practices. There are 90 questions in 
75 minutes. 


Examples: 
1. A student begins working on his homework 


(Again the completed pattern is shown at the right.) 


A A 2 


peSsoy Een ot Bees 


lft 


during a class discussion. It would be best for 
the teacher to— 

(A) call the student aside after class and 
explain that when he does homework in 
class he sets a bad example for the rest 
of the students. 

(B) make a general announcement to the 
effect that homework is not to be done 
during the class activities. 

(C) say nothing because students carrying 
heavy schedules need some classtime for 
preparing homework. 

(D) ignore the situation because some stu- 
dents benefit more from individual study 
than from class discussions. 

(E) ask the student his opinion on an issue 
concerning the topic under discussion. 


2. The most valid argument against using 
schoolwork as punishment for misbehavior is 
that— 

(A) it is not so effective as physical punish- 
ment. 

(B) it may interfere with desirable extra- 
curricular activities. 

(C) pupils who are disciplinary cases fre- 
quently do not need the extra schoolwork. 

(D) it may make the pupil regard all school- 
work as distasteful. 

(E) it may take so long to finish that the 
pupil will not connect it with his mis- 
behavior. 


Part II requires the student to identify errors 
in grammar and usage, and to arrange sets of 
sentences in the most appropriate order. Forty- 
five questions are to be answered in 25 minutes. 
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SCHOOL SURVEY TESTS - FIRST GRADE 


ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL 


This Manual contains the specific instructions for the administration of the School Survey 
Tests for the First Grade. All the directions which you are to read aloud to the students 
are enclosed in boxes. You are not to depart from these directions or to answer any ques- 
tions regarding the content of the survey. 


You can get a rough estimate of the actual time needed to administer the survey by reading 
the appropriate parts of this Manual aloud and timing yourself. You should allow ad= 
ditional time for the distribution and collection of survey materials and for necessary ex- 
planation to the students. 


You will receive general instructions concerning the administration of the survey from your 
school principal. He will explain the use of the Irregularity Report at the back of this 
Manual. 


The materials necessary for the administration of the survey will be distributed to you by 
your school principal. All the materials are on the following list, with check spaces for 
your convenience. 


Check List -- Equipment for the survey: 

(eg sara Survey booklets (orange) 

2 Special large pencils 

Se Student Identification Cards 
4 


This Administrator's Manual, which includes an Irregularity Report on the 
inside back cover. | 


Each Student Identification Card has a serial number preprinted on it. You should assign 
each of your students a serial number by writing his name on a card. Then, plan the time 
when you will be able to complete the Questionnaire, Part IV, at the end of each student's 
survey booklet. You should complete the Questionnaire on the basis of what you know about 
the child either from school records or from talking with the child. You should complete 

the Questionnaires before you administer the survey. 


Before completing a Questionnaire, enter the student's number from his Student Identification 
Card in the large boxes provided on the front of the survey booklet for the Serial Number. 
Then blacken the appropriate space beneath each of the six digits of the Serial Number. 
Keep the Student Identification Card with the survey booklet. 


For each student, mark the answer spaces in the Questionnaire which are correct for the 1 
child. Please blacken only one answer space for each question. The questions follow: 
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A. Boy 
Bs Girl 


Present age. 
5 or younger 


9 or older 


er mMmOoONe b> 
ca | 


irthplace of child. 

In this city, town, or county 

In this State, but not in this city, town or county 
In another state in the U.S. 

In Puerto Rico 

In Mexico 

In Canada 

In some other country 

Don't know 


f what race is the child? 
Negro 

White 

American Indian 
Oriental 

Other 


TO oO» = Orr Ve Oars. 


Is he Puerto Rican? 


A. Yes 
B. No 
Is he Mexican American? 
A. Yes 
B. No 


How many people including the child live in the child's home? Count in mother, 
father, brothers, sisters, relatives, etc. 


Pie tout 2 G 8 

Bs 3 eae, 

Cha 4 \ ee (9) 

Died J 1] 

Ey! 6 K 12 

Fe r/ L 13 or more 

How many children (under 18), including the child, are in his family? 

A. _1--only the child D. 4 GCG. # J. 10 or more 
Bom ae eS H. 8 

Gs fee [a 
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10. 


Who acts as his father? For adopted children, consider the adoptive father as the 
real father. 


His real father, who is living at home 
His real father, who is not living at home 
His stepfather 

His foster father 

His grandfather 

Another relative (uncle, etc.) 
Another adult 

No one 


Who acts as his mother? For adopted children, consider the adoptive mother as the 
real mother. 


His real mother, who is living at home 
His real mother, who is not living at home 
His stepmother 

His foster mother 

His grandmother 

Another relative (aunt, etc.) 

Another adult 

No one 


For all questions about the student's mother and father, answer them for the persons indicated 
ay 
in questions 9 and 10. 


lle 


hz. 
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How far in school did his father go? (If no one is acting as his father, answer for 
his real father.) 


A. 


2 e@ Soy 


None, or some grade school 

Completed grade school 

Some high school, but did not graduate 
Graduated from high school 

Vocational or business school after high school 
Some college, but less than 4 years 
Graduated from a 4-year college 

Attended graduate or professional school 

I don't know 


What kind of work does his father usually do? If the exact occupation is not listed, 
mark the option which seems to be the closest. 


A. 
B. 


Co 


Technical --such as draftsman, surveyor, medical or dental technician, etc. 


Official --such as manufacturer, officer in a large company, banker, govern- 
ment official or inspector, etc. 


Manager ~~such as sales manager, store manager, office manager, factory 
supervisor, etc. 


Proprietor or owner -~such as owner of a small business, wholesaler, retailer, 


contractor, restaurant owner, etc. 


Semi~skilled worker -- such as factory machine operator, bus or cab driver, 
meat cutter, etc. 


13. 


14, 


16. 


Clerical worker --such as bankteller, bookkeeper, sales clerk, office clerk, 
mail carrier, messenger, etc. 

Service worker --such as a barber, waiter, etc. 

Protective worker --such as policeman, detective, sheriff, fireman, etc. 


Bs Salesman --such as real estate or insurance salesman, factory representative, 
etc. 

B Farm or ranch owner or manager 

G. Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

ile Workman or laborer --such as factory or mine worker, fisherman, filling 
station attendant, longshoreman, etc. 

lis Professional --such as accountant, artist, clergyman, dentist, doctor, 
engineer, lawyer, librarian, scientist, college professor, social worker. 

ae Skilled worker or foreman --such as baker, carpenter, electrician, enlisted 


Nowe ee 
man in the armed forces, mechanic, plumber, plasterer, tailor, foreman in 
a factory or mine. 

Ss Don't know 


Where was his mother born? If no one is acting as his mother, answer for his real 
mother. 


In this State 

In another state in the U. S. 
In Puerto Rico 

In Mexico 

In Canada 

In some other country 

Don't know 


mamoQOe }& 


Sy 


How far in school did his mother go? 


A. None, or some grade school 

B. Completed grade school 

Cc. Some high school, but did not graduate 

De Graduated from high school 

E. Vocational or business school after high school 
F. Some college, but less than 4 years 

G. Graduated from a 4-year college 

ale Attended graduate or professional school 


_— 
e 


I don't know 


Is his mother working outside the home now? 


A. Yes 
B. No 
GC. No mother in the home 


Does anyone in his home speak a language other than English most of the time? 
(Spanish, Italian, Polish, German, etc.) 

A. Yes 

B. No 

G. ] don't know 
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We Does he speak a language other than English outside of school ? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
CG. I don't know 


Questions 18 - 25 are about things his family may have. Does his family have a: 


18. Television set? 
A Yes 
B. No 
ee Telephone? 
AG Yes 
B. No 
20. Record player, hi-fi, or stereo? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
2 Refrigerator? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
22. Dictionary? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
(Se I don't know 
Zoe Encyclopedia? 
A. Yes 
Ds No 
Cc. I don't know 
24. Automobile? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
Don Vacuum cleaner? 
A. Yes 
Bi. No 
26. Does his family get a newspaper every day? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
27. Did he go to kindergarten? 
A. Yes 
Bie No 
28. Did he go to nursery school before he went to kindergarten ? 
A. Yes 
Bs No 
Gre I don't know 
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29. Did the child attend Project Head Start? 


A. Yes 
B. No, but he attended another similar summer pre-school program 
Cr No 
30. Is the child repeating the first grade? 
A. Yes 
B. No 
a0. Is there another public school with his grade as close or closer to his home than 
this one? 
A. Yes 
Be No 


Please rate this child in each of the following traits or behavior patterns by marking: 
Aif the child usually exhibits this trait or behavior 
B if this is not typical of the child's usual behavior pattern 
When evaluating a child, consider his behavior in relationship to other children of his 
own age. 


62. Usually gets along with most of the children in his class. 
A. Yes 
B. No 

33. Usually avoids disturbing other children while they work. 
A. Yes 
B. No 

(34. Usually comes to school on time. 

A. Yes 
B. No 

35 Usually shows a desire to learn. 
A. Yes 
B. No 

36. Usually has a good speaking vocabulary. 
A. Yes 
B. No 

37. Usually pays attention in class. 
A. Yes 
B. No 

38. Usually goes from one activity to another ina progressive manner-—not 
haphazardly or with long periods of transition. 
A. Yes 
B. No 

By. Usually assumes responsibility for. classroom routine, e.g-, cleaning up after 
himself and putting things away. 
A. Yes 
B. No 
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As you finish each child's Questionnaire, place his Student Identification Card inside the 
cover of the survey booklet, so that you can be sure that each one gets the correct 
booklet. 


Before the survey begins, copy on the blackboard the first question in each series of 
Practice Exercises. The drawings need not be accurate or artistic. For the second part 
of the survey, you will need a watch with a sweep second hand. 


When the students are seated and ready to begin, distribute the survey booklets and the 
special large pencils. A student who wishes to change one of his responses may erase his ) 
original response; but, to avoid suggesting change, this is not included in the directions. ) 
Read the directions which follow, pausing where 4 dots appear to allow the appropriate | 
amount of time for the procedure described to be carried out. Say to the students: . 
: 


I am going to name something and then we shall find it in these 


pictures. (Point to the blackboard.) Here is a tree. Which one of 


these pictures is a house? Yes, this is the house. So we mark the 


house like this. (Fill in the circle you have drawn below the 


house.) 


Now look at your booklet. Put your finger on the tree. . 
- - In the same row find the house. With your pencil fill 
in the little circle below the house. (See that all comply.) 


Now put your finger on the hat. . . . In the same row find 
the cat. Mark the circle below the cat. (See that all 
comply.) . . « « 


Now put your finger on the bird. . . . In the same row 
find the pencil. Fill in the circle below the pencil. 
(See that all comply.) .... 


Now put your finger on the dog. . . . In the same row 
find the boy who is running. Mark the circle below the 
boy who is running. (See that all comply.) .... 


After pausing long enough for the students to mark the picture, proceed without giving 
individual help. From this point on it is permissible to repeat a word only if the students 
have not heard it. The time required for each question will vary from 15 to 25 seconds 
in accordance with the maturity of the children and the difficulty of the question. The 


children may need to be encouraged from time to time with such directions as "Go ahead; 


j 
mark what I told you." 
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Now watch what | do. Turn the page and fold it back like this. 
In the corner of the page you should have a picture of a boy. 
(Demonstrate. See that all have the right page.). .. « 


Now look at your booklet. Put your finger on the boy... - 
In the same row find the shovel. Mark the circle under the 
shovel. » +s 


Now put your finger on the bird. . . . In the same row find the 
spoon. Mark the circle under the spoon... . 


Now put your finger on the dog. . . « In the same row find the 
woman who is reading a book. Mark the circle under the woman 
who is reading a book... . 


Now put your finger on the flower. . . . In the same row find the 
picture which shows that the wind blew the man's hat off. Mark 
the circle under the picture which shows that the wind blew the 
man shat Off. 2 5. 


Now put your finger on the flag. . . . In the same row find the 
girl who is carrying her doll in the safest position. Mark the 
circle under the girl who is carrying her doll in the safest 
position. ... 


Now put your finger on the candle at the top of the page. ... 
In the same row find the man who is pushing the box. Mark the 
circle under the man who is pushing the box... . 


Now put your finger on the shoe. . . . In the same row find the 
leaves. Mark the circle under the leaves... . 


Now put your finger on the chair. . . . In the same row find the 
glass in which nothing remains except air. Mark the circle under 
the glass in which nothing remains except air... - 


Now put your finger on the cat. . . . In the same row find the 
painter. Mark the circle under the painter. . . 


Now put your finger on the house. . . « In the same row find the 
picture which makes you think of touching. Mark the circle under 
the picture which makes you think of touching... + 

Now turn the booklet over like this. (Demonstrate. See that all 


have done so.)...- 
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Now put your finger on the dog. . . . In the same row find the 
woman who is writing. Mark the circle under the woman who is 
writings « 4 ¢ 


Now put your finger on the hat. . . . In the same row find the 
knee. Mark the circle under the knee... . 


Now put your finger on the house. . . . In the same row find the 
girl who is gathering huge blossoms for a neighbor. Mark the 
circle under the girl who is gathering huge blossoms for a 
neighbor. ... wie 


Now put your finger on the chair. . . . In the same row find the 
picture which makes you think of rejoice. Mark the circle under 
the picture which makes you think of rejoice... . 


Now put your finger on the cat. . . . In the same row find the 
picture which makes you think of fasten. Mark the circle under 
the picture which makes you think of fasten... . 


Now put your finger on the flag at the top of the page... . 
In the same row find the policeman helping a child. Mark the 
circle under the picture of the policeman helping a child. . . . 


Now put your finger on the candle. . . . In the same row find 
the insect. Mark the circle under the insect... . 


Now put your finger on the boy. . . . In the same row find the 
tree which has a joyful visitor at its highest point. Mark the 
circle under the tree which has a joyful visitor at its highest 
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Now put your finger on the clock . . . . In the same row find 
the picture which makes you think of level. Mark the circle 
under the picture which makes you think of level. . . . 


Now put your finger on the shoe . . . . In the same row find the 
picture which makes you think of clashing. Mark the circle 
under the picture which makes you think of clashing. . . . 


Now turn the page and fold it back like this. (Demonstrate. 
See that all have doneso).... 


Now look at the dogs at the top of the page . . . . Find the dog 
which is jumping over his little house. Mark the circle under the 
dog which is jumping over his little house... . 
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Now look at the next row... . Find the picture in which the 
mother and the baby ducks seem to be dreaming quietly. Mark 
the circle under the picture in which the mother and the baby 
ducks seem to be dreaming quietly... . 


Now look at the next row. . . . The farmer is digging with a 
shovel. Mark the circle under the picture. The farmer is dig- 
ging witha shovel... . 


Now look at the next row. . . . Find the picture which makes 
you think of obedience. Mark the circle under the picture which 
makes you think of obedience... . 


Now look at the next row. . . . Find the picture which makes 
you think of authority. Mark the circle under the picture which 
makes you think of authority... . 


This is the end of the first part of the survey. The second part of the survey should be 
administered after 5 or 10 minutes of rest. The booklets should be closed during the rest 
period. 


In the second part of the survey the student is trying to find the one picture at the right 
that belongs to or goes with the picture in the frame at the left. The relation varies from 
item to item. The administrator assists the students with the first items only. The first 
item should be on the blackboard. 


When all the students are ready to begin, have them open their booklets to Part II. 
Say to the students: 


Look at the door here. (Point to the picture of the door which you 
have drawn on the blackboard.) Does the door belong to the 
table? No. Does it belong to the bucket? No. Does it belong 
to the tree? No. Does it belong to the house? Yes. So we mark 


the circle below the house to show that the door belongs to it. 
(Fill in the circle you have drawn below the house.) Now find 
the door on your booklet. Put your finger on the door. . . . Now 
mark the circle below the house to show that the door belongs to 
it. (See that all comply.) .... 


Now look at the hat in the next row. Put your finger on the hat. 
To which picture does the hat belong? Yes, it belongs to the man. 
Now mark the circle below the man to show that the hat belongs 
to him. (See that all comply.) ... - 


Now look at the next row. The first picture is part of one of 
the other pictures. Which one? Mark the circle under the 
picture to which the first one belongs. (See that all comply.).... 
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Now do the next two by yourselves. In each row find the picture 
that goes with or belongs to the first picture. Mark the circle for 
only one picture in each row. 


The children should go on from this point without help on individual items. They may 
be encouraged with such directions as "Go ahead; in each row mark the picture that goes 
with the first picture." Allow sufficient time for all or nearly all to finish the Practice 


Exercises. Then say: 


You should have marked the circle under the cup, and the circle 
under the foot. Now turn the booklet over like this. (See that all 
have the correct page, marked Part I].) . . . . Now do all of 


these and these. (Point to both columns.) .... 


In each row mark the circle below the picture that belongs to or 
goes with the first picture in the row. Ready? Begin. 


See that all keep working on this page only. Allow exactly 4 minutes. Record the time. 
Do not depend on your memory. 


At the end of exactly 4 minutes, say: 


Stop. Now turn the page and fold it back like this. (Demonstrate. 
See that everyone has the page with question 11 in the upper left 
corner.) ... . Now doall of these and these. (Point to both 


columns.) ... . In each row mark the circle below the picture 
that belongs to or goes with the first picture in that row. Ready? 
Begin. 


See that all keep working on this page only. Allow exactly 4 minutes. Record the time. 
Do not depend on your memory. 


At the end of exactly 4 minutes, say: 


Stop. Now turn the booklet over like this. 


Demonstrate. See that all the students have done so. In the third part of the survey, the 
student is trying to find the one that does not go with the other three. (Avoid the words 
"not the same as the others.") The first item should be on the blackboard. When all the 
students are ready, say: 


Look at these four pictures. (Point to the group of pictures on the 
blackboard.) . . . . Three of the pictures are alike, but one is not 
like the other three. This is a tree, this is a tree, and this is a 
tree; but the chair is not a tree. So we mark the circle under the 
chair to show that it is different; it does not go with the trees. 


(Mark the circle you have drawn below the chair.) ... . 
Now look at your booklet. Find the three trees and the chair. 
Mark the circle below the chair to show that it does not go 
with the trees. (See that all comply.) .... 


Now look at the four pictures in the next row. Which three of 
the pictures are alike? Yes, the hats. The hats are things to 
wear. But the candle is different. It does not go with the hats. . 
. . Mark the circle below the candle to show that it does not 

go with the hats. (See that all comply.) ... - 


Now look at the four pictures in the next row. Which one 
does not go with the others? Yes, the first face. It has no 
eye. Mark the circle under the first face to show that it is 
not like the other three faces. (See that all comply.). .. - 


Now look at the pictures in the next row. Which one does 
not go with the other three? Yes, the basket, because the 
other pictures are all parts of a dog. Mark the circle under 
the basket to show that it does not go with the parts of the 
dog. (See that all comply.) ...- 


Now do all of these by yourselves. (Point.) . .. + Begin 
at the top. In each row three pictures are alike. Find the 
picture that is not like the other three. Mark only the one 
picture that is different, the one that does not go with the 
other three. 


The students should go on from this point without help on individual items. They may be 
encouraged with such directions as "Go ahead; in each row mark the picture that is not 
like the other. three." Allow sufficient time for all or nearly all to finish the Practice 
Exercises. Then, say: 


Now turn the page and fold it back like this. (Demonstrate. See 
that everyone has Part III, Question | in the upper left corner.) 
. . « «Now do all of these and these. (Point to both columns.) . - 
. . In each row mark the circle under the one picture that does not 
go with the other three. Ready? Begin. 


See that all keep working on this page only. Allow exactly 4 minutes. Record the time. 
Do not depend on your memory. 


At the end of exactly 4 minutes, say: 
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Stop. Now turn the booklet over like this. (Demonstrate. See 
that all have Question 11.) . . . . Now do all of these and these. 


(Point to both columns.) . . . . In each row mark the circle under 
the one picture that does not go with the others. Ready? Begin. 


See that all keep working on this page only. Allow exactly 4 minutes. Record the time. 
Do not depend on your memory. 


At the end of exactly 4 minutes, say: 


Stop. Now turn the page and fold your booklets like this. 


(Demonstrate.) . . . . I will now collect your booklets. You may 
keep the pencils. 


Collect the booklets. Check to make certain that you have one survey booklet from each 
of your students. 


Any irregularities should be recorded on your Irregularity Report; then return all your survey 


materials to your school principal, except for the Student Identification Cards, which should 
be removed from the survey booklets and thrown away. 
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SCHOOL SURVEY TESTS - THIRD GRADE 
ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL 


This Manual contains the specific instructions for the administration of the School 
Survey Tests for the Third Grade. All the directions which you are to read aloud to 
the students are enclosed in boxes. You are not to depart from these directions or to 
answer any questions regarding the specific content of the survey. 


You can get a rough estimate of the actual time needed to administer the survey by 
reading the appropriate parts of this Manual aloud and timing yourself. You should 
allow additional time for the distribution and collection of survey materials and for 
necessary explanation to the students. You will need to be familiar with the survey 
booklets in order to administer the survey. 


You will receive general instructions concerning the administration of the survey from 
your school principal. He will explain the use of the Irregularity Report at the back 
of this Manual. 


Some of the materials necessary for the administration of the survey will be distributed 
to you by your school principal. Other materials should be supplied by you. All the 
materials are on the following list, with check spaces for your convenience. 


Check List--Equipment supplied by the school principal: 
( ) 1. Survey booklets (Book A is brown, Book B is green) 
( ) 2. Student Identification Cards 


( ) 3. This Administrator's Manual, which includes an Irregularity Report on the 
inside back cover 


Check List--Equipment supplied by you: 
( ) 1. A reliable watch with a sweep second hand (not a stop watch) 


( ) 2. Several #2 pencils with erasers, anda pencil sharpener. Students should be 
told in advance to have #2 pencils with them. 


Each Student Identification Card has a serial number preprinted on it. You should assign 
each of your studentsa serial number by writing his name on a card. Then, plan the time 
when you will be able to complete the Questionnaire items at the end of Book A. You 
must complete 5 items for each student on the basis of what you know about the child, 
either from school records or from talking with the child. You should complete the 
Questionnaires before you administer the survey. 


Before completing the 5 Questionnaire items for a student, perform the following steps: 


1. On Book A (brown) enter the six digits of the Student Identification Number in the 
six boxes labeled "Serial Number." Then, in the same manner, enter the number 
on Book B (green). 


2. On both books, blacken the circles corresponding to the numbers you have entered 
in the boxes. 


. 


Check the two books to be sure that you have entered the correct number on both of 
them. Check also to be sure that you have blackened the circles accurately. Make 
certain that each column has a blackened circle and that no column has more than 
one blackened circle. 


Keep both books together with the Student Identification Card. 


‘or each student, blacken the answer spaces in the Questionnaire which are correct for 
hat child. Please blacken only one answer space for each question. The questions 
‘ollow: 


18. 


49, 


50. 


Where was this child born? 

In this city, town or county 

In this State, but not in this city, town, or county 
In another state in the U. S. 

In Puerto Rico 

In Mexico 

In some other country 


G. I don't know 


mamoOoQ & > 


How far in school did his father go? (Answer for the person in Question 8 of the 
Questionnaire.) 

A. None, or some grade school 

B. Completed grade school 

C. Some high school, but did not graduate 

D. Graduated from high school 

E. Vocational or business school after high school 

F. Some college, but less than 4 years 

G. Graduated from a 4-year college 

H. Attended graduate or professional school 

I. I don't know 

How far in school did his mother go? (Answer for the person in Question 9 of the 
Questionnaire.) 

A. None, or some grade school 

B. Completed grade school 

C. Some high school, but did not graduate 

D. Graduated from high school 

E. Vocational or business school after high school 

F. Some college, but less than 4 years 

G. Graduated from a 4-year college 

H. Attended graduate or professional school 

I. I don't know 

What kind of work does his father usually do? If the exact occupation is not listed, 


mark the option which seems to be the closest. (Answer for the person in Question 8.) 
A. Technical--such as draftsman, surveyor, medical or dental technician, etc. 
B. Official--such as manufacturer, officer in a large company, banker, government 
official or inspector, etc. 
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C. Manager--such as sales manager, store manager, office manager, factory 


supervisor, etc. 
Proprietor or owner-~such as owner of a small business, wholesaler, retailer, 


contractor , restaurant owner, etc. 

D. Semi-skilled worker--such as factory machine operator, bus or cab driver, 
meat cutter, etc. 
Clerical worker--such as bankteller, bookkeeper, sales clerk, office 
clerk, mail carrier, messenger, etc. 
Service worker--such as a barber, waiter, etc. 
Protective worker--such as policeman, detective, sheriff, fireman, etc. 

E. Salesman--such as real estate or insurance salesman, factory representative, 
etc. 

F. Farm or ranch owner or manager 

G. Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

H. Workman or laborer--such as factory or mine worker, fisherman, filling 
station attendant, longshoreman, etc. 

1.  Professional--such as accountant, artist, clergyman, dentist, doctor, engineer, 
lawyer, librarian, scientist, college professor, social worker 

J. Skilled worker or foreman--such as baker, carpenter, electrician, enlisted mar 
in the armed forces, mechanic, plumber, plasterer, tailor, foreman in a factor 
or mine 

K. Don't know 


Is there another public school with his grade as close or closer to his home than 
this one? 
A. Yes 
B. No 


As you finish each child's Questionnaire, place his Student Identification Card 
inside the cover of Book A, place Book A on top of Book B, and store the books 
where they will not be disturbed. 


Before the survey begins, copy on the blackboard the first question in each series 
of Practice Exercises. The drawings need not be accurate or artistic. 


When the students are ready to begin, distribute each student's books to him using 
the Student Identification Card. Make sure that everyone has a #2 pencil with an 
eraser. A student who wishes to change one of his responses may erase his original 
response; but to avoid suggesting change, this is not included in the directions. 
Read the directions which follow, pausing where 4 dots appear to allow the 


appropriate amount of time for the procedure described to be carried out. Say 
to the students: 


Place your brown book in front of you. Put your green book aside. 


I am going to name something, and then we shall find it in these 


pictures. (Point to the blackboard.) Which one of the pictures 
isatable? Yes, this is the table. So we blacken the circle 
under the table like this. (Blacken the circle under the table.) 


Now look at the first row of pictures on your booklet. 
(Point.) Find the table. Blacken the circle under the table. (See 
that all comply.) 


In the next row, number 2, find the box with only two flowers. 
Blacken the circle under the box which has only two flowers. 
(See that all comply.) .... 


In the next row, number 3, find the hat . Blacken the circle under 
the hat. (See that all comply..).< a. = 


In the next row, number 4, find the candle. Blacken the circle 
under the candle... . 


Now turn the page and fold it back like this. (Demonstrate. 
See that all have the correct page.) ....- 


Look at the first row of pictures on this side of the page. 
(Show the place.) In this row, find the bird. Blacken the 
circle under the bird. (Allow 10 seconds.) 


In the next row, number 2, find the dog. Blacken the circle 
under the dog. . - . 


In the next row, number 3, blacken the circle under the 
fairy. The word is fairy. .. . 


In the next row, number 4, blacken the circle under the 
furniture. The word is furniture. .. . 


In the next row, number 5, blacken the circle under the picture 
which makes you think of playful. The word is playtulls cer. 


In the next row, number 6, at the top of the page, blacken the 
circle under the mechanic. The word is mechanic... . 


In the next row, number 7, blacken the circle under the 
magazine. The word is magazine. .. - 


In the next row, number 8, blacken the circle under the 
landscape. The word is landscape. . - - 


In the next row, number 9, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of entering alone. The words are 
entering alone... . 


In the next row, number 10, blacken the circle under the picture 
which makes you think of admiring. The word is admiring. . . - 


Now turn the book over like this. (Demonstrate. ) 


Look at the first row of pictures on this side of the page. 
(Show the place.) In this row, number 11, blacken the circle 
under the man who is lifting. The word is lifting. . . . 


In the next row, number 12, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of innocent. The word is 
innocent... . 


In the next row, number 13, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of unconscious. The word is 
unconscious... . 


In the next row, number 14, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of adventure. The word is 
adventure. ... 


In the next row, number 15, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of similar. The word is 
SIMUNGrs « + 


In the next row, number 16, at the top of the page, blacken 
the circle under the picture which makes you think of 
narrow. The word is narrow... . 


In the next row, number 17, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of courteous. The word is 
GOURTCOUS. sen. 


In the next row, number 18, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of destruction. The word is 
destruction. ... 


In the next row, number 19, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of skillful. The word is 
STUN aoe 


In the next row, number 20, blacken the circle under the picture 
which makes you think of fragrant. The word is fragrant. . . . 


Now turn the page over and fold it back like this. 
(Demonstrate.).... 


Look at the first row of pictures on this side of the page. 
(Show the place.) In this row, number 21, blacken the circle 
under the picture which makes you think of abundant. The 
word is abundant... . 


In the next row, number 22, blacken the circle under the petal. 
The word is petal... . 


In the next row, number 23, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of horizontal. The word is 
horizontal. ~. . « 


In the next row, number 24, blacken the circle under the 
summit. The word is summit... . 


In the next row, number 25, blacken the circle under the 
picture which makes you think of numerous. The word is 
numerous... . 


Look at these pictures. (Point to the blackboard.) This is a 
tree, this is a tree, and this is a tree, but this is not a tree. 
The chair does not go with the trees because it is different. 
So we blacken the circle under the chair, like this. 
(Blacken the circle under the chair.) 


Now look at the first row of pictures in your book. (Show the 
place.) Blacken the circle under the chair to show that it 
does not go with the trees. (See that all comply.) 


Now look at the second row of pictures. Three of them are 
hats, but the candle is not a hat. Blacken the circle under 
the candle to show that it does not go with the other pictures. 
(See that all comply-) ..-- 


Now look at the third row of pictures. They are all faces, 
but the first face does not go with the others because it has 
no eye. Blacken the circle under the first face to show that 
this picture does not go with the others. (See that all 


comply.) 
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Do the others on this page yourself, down through #5. Find 
the one which does not go with the others, and blacken the 


ight answer. . . 


circle under the r 


Give no further help except if necessary to repeat, "Find the picture which 
does not go with the others." Allow sufficient time for all or nearly all to 
finish the practice exercise. Then, say: 


Now turn the page over and fold it back like this. (Demon- 
strate.) Here are more of the same kind. Do all of them on 
this page. (Point.) Then turn the book to the next page 

and do all of them on that page. . . . Ready? Begin. 


As soon as the students finish one page, see that they go ahead to the next. 
Allow exactly 5 minutes. Record the time. Do not depend on your memory. 
At the end of exactly 5 minutes, say: 


Stop. Look at these pictures. (Point to the practice exercise 
on the blackboard.) These two pictures are the first pair: 
hand, glove. What will go with the foot to make a pair of the 
same kind? .... Yes, the shoe. (Point.) Hand, glove; 
foot, shoe. So we blacken the circle under the shoe to show 
that it goes with the foot to make the second pair of pictures 
like the first pair. (Blacken the circle under the shoe.) 

Now look at your books. (Show the place.) Hand, glove; 
foot, shoe. Blacken the circle under the shoe to show. 
that it goes with the foot. 


Now look at the next row of pictures: dog standing, dog 


running; boy standing, ?. What goes with the boy standing? 
Yes, the boy running. Dog standing, dog running; 

boy standing, boy running. Blacken the circle under the 

boy running to show that it goes with the boy standing. 

(See that all comply.) 


Here are some more of the same kind. (Demonstrate.) Do all 

the rest of them on this page. Then turn the page over and do all 
of them on the next page. Remember, in each row, find the 
picture which makes the second pair of pictures like the first 
pair, and blacken the circle under the right answer. . . . 
Ready? Begin. 


Allow exactly 4 minutes. Record the time. Do not depend on your memory. As 
soon as the students finish one page, see that they go ahead to the next. At 
the end of exactly 4 minutes, say: 
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You should allow a short rest period of five minutes or so. When the students 
are ready to begin again, say: 


The next part isa Questionnaire. This part asks some questions 
about you and your family and the things you do. You know 
all the answers about yourself. Read along with me and 
blacken the circle that answers each of the questions correctly 


for you. If there are any questions you don't want to answer, 
you do not have to fill in the circles for those questions, but 
try to answer all of the questions. 


You may explainthe meaning of questions and give assistance on this part only. 
Read aloud each question and the responses. If any response to a factual 
question definitely applies to all the children in the class, you may direct them 
to mark the proper response. Questions 41, 42, 44, 45 and 46 are omitted. 
When you have finished, you may give the children another short rest period 

of five minutes or so. When you are ready to begin again, say: 


Fold your brown book neatly and place it to the side. Place 
your green book in front of you. We are going to find out how 
well you can read. Look at the first row of boxes on the page. 
(Show the place.) Read the word in the arrow. Which box goes 
best with it? .. . . The word in the arrow is fly. The 
picture of the bird goes best with it. Blacken the circle under 
the bird. (Make sure every child blackens the circle correctly.) 


You are going to work quietly and do all the rest of the reading 
part by yourself. In each row, read what is in the arrow. 

Then blacken the circle that goes best with it. Blacken just 
one circle in each row. When you come to the bottom of a 
page, go right on to the next page. 


Sometimes you will see a story between the arrows. When you 
do, be sure to read it carefully. Keep going until you come to 
the STOP. Then leave your book on your desk and put your 
pencil down. Sit quietly until everyone has finished. 


In each row, read what is in the arrow and blacken the circle 
under the box that goes best with it. All right, begin at the 
top of this page. 
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Allow enough time for all the children who can be expected to do so to finish 
. Then, say: 


Open your book to the next part. (Demonstrate.) Look at the 
first row of boxes and listen carefully to what I say. Which 
says two? .... two. The number in the middle box is 2. 
Blacken the circle under the middle box. (Check to see that 
every child marks the middle box correctly.) ... . Look at 
the next row of boxes and listen carefully. 


Which number is less than s sixty-six? Blacken the circle below 


the number which is less than sixty-six. 

Now go on to the next row of boxes and listen carefully. 

Number 2. Which shows four groups of three? Blacken the 
circle below the box that shows four groups of 


three. 


Number 3. Which has more than six tens? .. .. More than 
six tens. 


Number 4. Which says five thousand two hundred?. . . . 
five thousand two hundred. 


Look at what is in the arrow. Jane is counting 

down by fours. Which number goes between eight 
and zero? . . . . Counting down by fours, blacken 
the circle for the number that goes between eight 
and zero. 


Number 6. John's father started a job on Tuesday morning 
and worked on it until he finished Friday night. 
How many days did he work on it? .... He 
started Tuesday morning and he finished Friday 
night. How many days did he work on it? 


Number 7. Tom jumped from the fourth step to the ground. 
How many steps did he jump over? .... From the 
fourth step to the ground, how many steps did he 
jump over? 


Number 8. Which is a set of even counting numbers? 
Even counting numbers. 


Number 9. Which of these can you add to an even number to get an 
odd number? . . . . Which can you you add to an even 
number to get an odd number? 


Go on to the next page. 


Look at the problem at the top of the page. In which of these is the 
answer zero? . . «+ Inwhich is the answer zero? 


Number 11. Which says that fifteen is the sum of five threes? 
that fifteen is the sum of five threes? 


Number 12. Jane and Betty sold lemonade for three hours and made 
two dollars each hour. Which shows how to find out 
how much they earned? ... . They sold lemonade 
for three hours and made two dollars each hour. Which 
shows how to find out how much they earned? 


Number 13. Jack had thirty marbles. He gave fourteen to Ralph 
and five to Don. Which shows how to find out how 
many marbles Jack had left? ... . He had thirty 
and he gave fourteen to ) Ralph and five to Don. 
Which shows how to find out how many marbles he 
had left? 


Number 14. Sam saved twenty baseball cards. He gave his brother 
one-fourth of them. Which shows how to find out how 
many cards Sam had left? .... He saved twenty 
and gave his brother “one-fourth of them. Which 
shows how to find out how many cards he had left? 


Number 15. Sue put four eggs into the dessert she was baking. 
For each eg egg, she put in three tablespoons of sugar. 
How mar many tablespoons of sugat sugar did she put in?. 
She put in four eggs and three tablespoons of sugar for 
each egg. How many tablespoons of sugar did she 
put in? 


Number 16. The animal trainer led four tigers into the cage, and 
two lions followed each tiger. How many lions and 
tigers are in the cage? ... . He led in four tigers, 
and two lions followed each tiger. How many lions 
and ‘tigers are in the cage? 


Number 17. Joan took two sandwiches to the picnic. Each 
sandwich was cut in half. How many halves did 
Joan'take? ... «=. “two sandwiches, each cut in 
half, how many halves did she take? 


Number 18. In which is line A twice as long as line B? 
line A twice as long as line B? 
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Number 19. 


Now turn the 


Number 20. 


Number 21. 


Number 22. 


Number 23. 


Number 24, 


Number 25. 


Number 26. 


Number 27. 


Number 28. 


Number 29, 


One out of every two of the Easter eggs is green. If 

there are six eggs all together, how many are green? 
There are six eggs all together. One out of 

every two of the eggs is green. How many are green? 


page. (Demonstrate.) 


Look at the number in the arrow. We sold two 
thousand nine hundred ninety-five tickets. About 
how many was this? .. . . Blacken the circle 
under the box that shows about how many this was. 


The store had only the small-sized bags of Peter's 
favorite cookies, so he bought two bags. He got 
twenty-one cookies in all. If he had bought only 
one bag, about how many would he have got? 

.. He bought two bags and got twenty-one cookies. 
About how many would he have got in one bag? 


Which of these might be the answer when you add 
a number a little bit more than three to a number 
a little bit more than seven? ... . when you 
add a number a little bit more than three to a 


number a little bit more than seven. 


Which of these might be the answer when you 

multiply a number a little bit less than three by a 
number a little bit less than four? ... . when 
you multiply a number a little bit less than three 
by a number a little bit less than four? 


Which shows that three is less than five? PERS 
that three is less than five. _ 


Which is the way to write forty-nine dollars and 
nine cents? .... forty-nine dollars and nine 
cents. 


Don just barely missed the 2:45 bus. How long will 
he have to wait for the 3:05 bus? .... 2:45 to 
3:05--is that twenty minutes, forty-five minutes, or 
one hour and twenty minutes? 


Which of these is about six inches long? 
about six inches long. 


Which of these is the longest? .... the 


longest--two yards, four feet, or thirty-seven 


inches? 


It will take me twenty minutes to walk to Ann's 
house. About how many miles away is it? 


It will take me twenty minutes to walk there. About 
how many miles away is it? 


Number 30. Each of the five children is to get a pint of milk. 
We will need at least how many quarts? ants 
five children .... one pint each ..°.. at 


least how many quarts? 


Go on to the next page. 


Number 31. Which of these groups would usually weigh more 
than one hundred fifty pounds? ... . more than 
one hundred fifty pounds. 


Number 32. This jar of juice was full until one cup was poured. 
About how many cups are left? . Pics ice lacas 
full... . One was poured out. About how many 
are left? = 


Number 33. Which shows things that are most alike? .... 
things most alike. 


Number 34. How many more blocks would be needed to fill this 
up and make it a square? . . « « How many more 
would be needed to fill it up and make it a square ? 


Number 35. Look at the game board in the arrow. In this game 
you can move your token only on the lines. You 
cannot cut across. Where wili your token be if 
you move up two and over one? .... Blacken 
the circle under the box which shows where your 
your token will be if you move up two and over one. 


Number 36. Look at the game board in the arrow. If you play 
by the rules of the game, which two tokens are 

farthest apart? ... . Blacken the circle under 
the box that has a picture of these two tokens. 


You should allow a short rest period of five minutes or so. When the students are ready 
to begin again, say: 


Open your book to the page with the two cats at the top. (Demon- 
strate.) In this part, you are going to answer a different kind of 
question. For each row, look at what is in the arrow. Then, blacken 


the circle under the box that goes best with what is in the arrow. 


Look at the arrow with the two cats in if. Blacken the circle under the 


box that goes best with the two cats. . - - The correct box is the first 
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one, with the 2 in it. (Make sure that every child marked the example 


correctly.) 


Now you are going to work quietly and do all the rest of the book by 


yourself. In each row, look at the arrow. Then, blacken the circle 
under the box that goes best with the arrow. Blacken just one box in 
each row. When you get to the bottom of a page, go right on to the 
next page. Keep going until you come to the end, number 53. Then, 
close your book and put your pencil down. Sit quietly until everyone 


has finished. 


In each row, look at the arrow and blacken the circle under the box 


that goes best with the arrow. All right, begin. 


Walk among the students to make sure that they are blackening the circles properly and 
working on the pages successively. Answer any questions about procedure, but do not 
give them any information or clues about particular answers. Allow enough time, in 
your judgement, for all the children to finish the survey. 


When all have finished, say: 


Fold your green book neatly. (Demonstrate and assist as necessary .) 


Put your brown book on top of your green book. 


Collect the books. Keep the books organized so that each student's books are together 
with Book A (brown) on top; and so that, down a particular stack, the books will alter- 
nate=-brown, green; brown, green, etc. You should throw the Student Identification 
Cards away. Check to make certain that you have two books from every student, and 
that you have the same quantity of materials that you received from your principal . 


Any irregularities should be recorded on your Irregularity Report; then return all your 
survey materials to your school principal. 
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PART IV 


. Which one are you? 
O Boy 
O Girl 


. How old are you now? 


© 7 or younger © 10 
(OR © 11 or older 
O9 

. Areyou .... 
© Negro © Oriental 
© White © Other 


© American Indian 


. Are you Puerto Rican? 


©) Yes 
O No 


. Are you Mexican American? 
O Yes 
O No. 


. How many people live in your home? Count mother, 
father, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, grandpar- 
ents, and any others who live with you. Count 
yourself but don’t count your pets. 


O2 OF 
O3 O8 
O4 O9 
Ox O io 
O6 © 11 or more 


. How many children (under 18) are in your family? 
Count yourself. 


© 1-only me O6 
O2 On7 
OE: Os 
O4 O9 
©5 © 10 or more 


. Who is now a father to you? 

© My real father, who is living at home 

© My real father, who is not living at home 
© My stepfather 

© My foster father 

© My grandfather 

© Another relative (uncle, etc.) 

© Another grownup (not a relative) 

© Noone 


3-472 O—68——40 


a 


10. 


ile 


2g 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


UH 


18. 


Who is now a mother to you? 

© My real mother, who is living at home 

© My real mother, who is not living at home 
O My stepmother 

O My foster mother 

© My grandmother 

© Another relative (aunt, etc.) 

O Another grownup (not a relative) 

© No one 


Does your mother go to work? 
O Yes 
O No 


’ © | don't have a mother 


Did anyone read to you before you started going to 
school? 

© No O Yes, a lot 

O Yes, sometimes O | don’t remember 


Does anyone in your home speak a language other 
than English most of the time? (Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, German, etc.) 


O Yes 
O No 


Do you speak a language other than English out- 
side of school? 


© Yes 
O No 


How many rooms are there in your home? Count 
only the rooms your family lives in. Count the 
kitchen (if separate) but not bathrooms. 


On! O6 
Oy OF 
O 3 O8 
O4 O9 
O5 © 10 or more 


Does your family have a television set? 


O Yes O No 


Does your family have a telephone? 


O Yes O No 


Does your family have a record player, hi-fi, or 


stereo? 
O Yes O No 


Does your family have a refrigerator? 


O Yes O No 
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1S} 


20. 


2h 


22. 


23: 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Zi 


28. 


20; 


Does your family have a dictionary? 


© Yes 


O No © | don't know 


Does your family have an encyclopedia? 


O Yes 


© No © | don't know 


Does your family have an automobile? 


O Yes © No 


Does your family have a vacuum cleaner? 


O Yes O No 


Does your family get a newspaper every day? 
O Yes © No 


Did you read any books last summer? Don’t count 
magazines, weekly readers, or comic books. 


© No 
O Yes, 1 or 2 
O Yes, about 5 


© Yes, about 10 
© Yes, more than 10 


On school days, how much time do you watch TV 
at home? 


© None or almost none 

© About ¥% hour a day 

© About 1 hour a day 

© About 1% hours a day 
© About 2 hours a day 

© About 3 hours a day 

© Four or more hours a day 


How many different schools have you gone to since 
the first grade? Count only schools which you 
went to during the day. 
© One — only this school 
G2 

O 3 


O4 
O 5ormore 


If you had your choice, would you rather go to 
another school than to this one? 


O Yes 
© No 


O I’m not sure 


Do most of your classmates like you? 


O Yes O No 


How good a student are you? 

© One of the best students in my class 
© Above the middle of my class 

© In the middle of my class 

© Below the middle of my class 

© Near the bottom of my class 


30. How good a student does your mother want you 


aie 


32. 


33. 


34. 


as 


36. 


37. 


38. 


to be in school? 

© One of the best students in my class 
O Above the middle of the class 

© In the middle of my class 

© Just good enough to get by 

© Don’t know or doesn't apply 


How good a student does your father want you to 
be in school? 

© One of the best students in my class 

O Above the middle of my class 

O In the middle of my class 

O Just good enough to get by 

O Don’t know or doesn’t apply 


Did you have a Negro teacher last year? Don't 
count substitutes. 


© Yes © No 

How many of your friends are white? 

O None 

© A few © Most of them 
© About half © All of them 


Did you go to kindergarten? 


O Yes © No 


Did you go to nursery school before you went to 
kindergarten? 


O Yes 
O No 


© | don’t remember 


What grade were you in last year? 
©O First 

© Second 

© Third 


How long does it take you to get from your home 
in the morning to school? 


© 10 minutes 
© 20 minutes 
© 30 minutes 
© 45 minutes 
© One hour or more 


How do you usually come to school in the morning? 

© By automobile 

© Walk or bicycle 

© School bus 

© Bus (other than school bus), train, trolley, or 
subway 

© Other 
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SCHOOL SURVEY TESTS - SIXTH GRADE 


ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL 


This Manual contains the specific instructions for the administration of the School 
Survey Tests for the Sixth Grade. All the directions which you are to read aloud to the 
students are enclosed in boxes. You are not to depart from these directions or to 
answer any questions regarding the content of the tests in the Survey. 


The actual survey time will cover approximately two hours and 40 minutes. You should 
allow additional time for the distribution and collection of survey materials and for 
the reading of the directions to the students. 


You will receive general instructions concerning the administration of the survey from 
your school principal. He will explain the use of the Irregularity Report at the back 
of this Manual. 


Some of the materials necessary for the administration of the survey will be distributed 
to you by your school principal. Other materials should be supplied by you. All the 
materials are on the following list, with check spaces for your convenience. 
Check List -- Equipment supplied by the school principal: 

( ) 1. Survey booklets (blue circle on covers) 

( ) 2. Answer sheets 

( ) 3. This Administrator's Manual which includes an Irregularity Report 


on the inside back cover 


Check List -- Equipment supplied by you: 

( ) 1. A reliable watch with a sweep second hand (not a stop watch) which 
you are willing to adjust as the instructions require*™ 

(| jp 92) VArcleek (alarm-clock size or larger), in the event that there is no 
clock in the examination room. If this is not possible, you can post 
the amount of time remaining at regular intervals.* 

( ) 3. Several #2 pencils with erasers, and a pencil sharpener. Students 
should be told in advance to have #2 pencils with them. 

( ) 4. Scissors, to expedite the opening of the plastic bags which contain 
the answer sheets 

* There always should be two timepieces in each survey administration room as a 


check to prevent mistiming . 
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When the students have been seated and are ready to begin, read the directions which 
follow, pausing where 4 dots appear to allow the appropriate amount of time for the 
procedure described to be carried out. 


Is there anyone who does not have a #2 pencil with an eraser with 


NL ee 


Give a pencil to any student who does not have one with him. 


Each of you will be given an answer sheet and a survey booklet. 
Do not write anything on the answer sheet until I tell you what to 
do. When you get your survey booklet, read the directions on 
the back cover and look up at me when you have finished. Do 


not open the survey booklet until I tell you to do so. 


Distribute the answer sheets and the survey booklets, in that order, to each 
student individually. Make sure that all survey booklets remain closed. When every 
student has had time to read the directions on the back cover of the survey booklet, say: 


Place your answer sheet so that the title "School Survey Tests" is at 
the top, and look at the area labeled "Identification Number." 

. « « .« Your Identification Number is printed in red in the six 
large boxes. Under each large box is a column of spaces labeled 
from 1 to 0. Go down the column under each large box, find the 
space containing the corresponding digit, and blacken that space. 
For example, if the digit in the first large box is 3, go down the 


column under it until you find the space labeled 3 and blacken 


that space. Note that zeros are to be treated the same way as any 


other digit. When you have finished, look up at me. Are there 


any questions? 


Answer all questions concerning procedures. When all the students have gridded their 
identification numbers, say: 
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You will have approximately 2 hours and 40 minutes to work on the 
survey. Look at the area labeled "Part 1." There are 6 parts and 
a Questionnaire in the survey. The time for each part will be 
announced as you begin that part. You may not omit any part. 

If you finish a part ahead of time, check your work on that part. 
You may not work ahead on a part that has not been announced 
nor may you go back to a previous part. Be sure that all your 
answer marks are black and that they fill the answer spaces 
completely. Do not make any stray marks on your answer sheet. 
If you erase, do so completely. Incomplete erasures might be 
read as intended answers. Be certain that for every answer space 
you blacken, the number there is the same as the number of the 
question in the survey booklet. Scratch paper is not permitted. 
Scratch work may be done in the survey booklet, but not on the 
answer sheet. You will receive no credit for anything you write 
in the survey booklet. The results of your work must be recorded 
by blackening the appropriate space on your answer sheet. You 
are to ask no questions during the survey. If your survey 
booklet, answer sheet or pencil is defective, raise your hand. 
Keep your answer sheet and your survey booklet flat on your 

desk directly in front of you during the survey. You should 

have nothing on your desk but your survey booklet, answer 

sheet and pencils. Remember that you are to ask no questions 
during the survey, so you must ask them now. Are there any 


questions? ... . 


Answer all questions concerning procedure. Then, say: 


Open your survey booklet to Part 1 and read the directions. 


Do not turn the page until I tell you to do so. 
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Set your watch at 8:59. When the watch reads exactly 9:00, say: 


AT 9:00 You will have 15 minutes to work on Part |. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


You and/or the proctors should walk about just after the beginning of each part to 
make sure that each student is working on the correct part and is marking his answer. 
in the appropriate area of his answer sheet. 


AT 9:15 Stop. Turn to the directions for Part 2. Study the sample but do 


not turn the page until I tell you to do so. 


Set your watch at 9:14. When the watch reads exactly 9:15, say: 


AT 9:15 You will have 10 minutes to work on Part 2. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


AT 9:25 
Stop. Turn to the directions for Part 3. Study the directions 


and look at the first sample question . . . . Now look at the 
second sample question. Here there are two pairs of pictures: 
a big dog and a little dog, and a big cat anda little cat. The 
cow does not belong to either pair, so the cow is the correct 
answer . . « « Now look at the third sample question. Here 
also there are two pairs of pictures. The comb does not belong 


in either pair, so it is the correct answer. . . . In the fourth 


sample, the right answer is the pig, because it is the only 


animal that is not running. It is different from all the 


others. x 


Set your watch at 9:24. When the watch reads exactly 9:25, say: 
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You will have 8 minutes to work on Part 3. Turn the page and AT 9:25 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


Stop. Turn to the directions for Part 4. Study the directions and AT 9:33 
look at the first sample question . . . . Now look at the second 

sample question. The first pair is a white circle and a black 

circle, so the second pair should be the white square and the 

black square. In the third sample question, the second choice 


is the right answer: square, square with little square inside -- 


triangle, triangle with little triangle inside. Now look at the 


fourth sample question. Here the first choice is the right answer: 


the second figure is formed by turning the first upside down. . . « 


set your watch at 9:34. When the watch reads exactly 9:35, say: 


You will have 8 minutes to work on Part 4. Turn the page and AT 9:35 
begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 

Stop. Read the directions for Part 5, but do not turn the page AT 9:43 
until I tell you to do so. 

et your watch at 9:44, When the watch reads exactly 9:45, say: 
You will have 35 minutes to work on Part 5. Turn the page and AT 9:45 
begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 
AT 10:20 


Stop. Place your answer sheet inside your survey booklet, close 
your survey booklet, and leave it closed on your desk. You will 


have a five minute rest period. During this time you may stand by 
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your seat but you are not to talk. 


You and/or the proctors should walk about the room during the rest period to make sur 
that all survey booklets are closed and that all answer sheets are inside the survey 
booklets. 


Students may go to the rest room during the rest period. Mak2 sure that all survey 
materials are left in the survey administration room, and that the survey booklets 
remain closed with the answer sheets inside. 


A short time before the end of the rest period, say: 


Attention, please. Take your seat and get ready to resume work. 


When everyone is seated, set your watch at 10:24. When the watch reads exactly 
10:25, say: 


AT 10:25 You will have 35 minutes to work on Part 6. Turn to Part 6, read 


the directions, and begin work. 


AT 11:00 


Stop. The last part of this survey is a Questionnaire. You 


should try to answer all the questions as best you can. Neither 


I nor anyone else will see how you answer the questions -- 


those who are conducting the survey will know you only by the 


Identification Number on your answer sheet. You will have 


45 minutes to work on the Questionnaire. If you finish early, 


close your survey booklet and sit quietly until everyone has 


finished. Now, turn to the Questionnaire and begin work. 


Survey administrators may answer questions concerning meaning or interpretation of 
Questionnaire items. 


Try to finish within the next 15 minutes. 


AT 11:30 
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Part VII QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mark the space on the answer sheet corresponding to the answer that is correct for you for each question. Mark on}: 
one answer for each question. You may leave out any question you prefer not to answer. | 
1. Are you a boy or girl? 8. How many children (under 18) are in your family 
Count yourself. 
(A) Boy 
(B) Girl (A) 1—only me 
(B) 2 
(C) 3 
2. How old are you now? (D) 4 
(A) 9 or younger (E) 5 
(B) 10 (B) 6 
(Sy it (G) 7 
(D) 12 (H) 8 
(E) 13 or older (1) 9 
(J) 10 or more 
3. Where were you born? 
amet. 9. Who acts as your father? 
(A) In this city, town, or county 
(B) Somewhere else in this state (A) My real father, who is living at home 
(C) In another state in the U. S. (B) My real father, who is not living at home 
(D) In Puerto Rico (C) My stepfather 
(E) In Mexico (D) A foster father 
(F) In Canada (E) A grandfather 
(G) In some other country (F) Other relative (uncle, etc.) 
(H) I don't know (G) Other adult 
(H) No one 
4. Which one of the following best describes you? 
(A) Negro 10. Who acts as your mother? 
te : (A) My real mother, who is living at home 
ee pore Di (B) My real mother, who is not living at home 
ie oe (C) My stepmother 
(D) A foster mother 
(E) A grandmother 
5. Are you Puerto Rican? (F) Other relative (aunt, etc.) 
(A) Yes (G) Other adult 
(B) No (H) No one 
6. Are you Mexican American? 
(A) Yes 
(B) No GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
7. How many people live in your home? Count mother, 
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father, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, grand- 
parents, and any others who live with you. Count 
yourself but don't count your pets. 


(A) 2 
(B) 3 
(C) 4 
(D) 5 
CEG 
CE) 7 
(G) 8 
(H) 9 
li y) att) 
(J) 11 or more 


ual 


ther in questions 9 and 10. 


(C) Some high school, but did not graduate 

(D) Graduated from high school 

(E) Vocational or business school after high school 
(F) Some college, but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a 4-year college 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school 

(1) I don't know ; 


. How far in school did your father go? 15. Does your mother have a job outside your home? 
(A) None, or some grade school (A) Yes, full-time 
(B) Completed grade school (B) Yes, part-time 
(C) Some high school, but did not graduate (C) No 
(D) Graduated from high school 
(E) Vocational or business school after high school 16. Does anyone in your home speak a language other 
(F) Some college, but less than 4 years than English most of the time? (German, Italian, 
(G) Graduated from a 4-year college Spanish, etc.) 
(H) Attended graduate or professional school (A) Yes 
(1) I don't know 
(B) No 
). What kind of work does, or did, your father usually 17. Do you speak a language other than English outside 
do? If it is not in the list below, mark whatever of school? 
seems to be the closest for his main job. 
(A) Yes 
(A) Draftsman or medical technician (B) No 
(B) Banker, company officer, or government 
official : 
(C) Store owner or manager, office manager 18. Did anyone at home read to you when you were 
(D) Sales clerk, office clerk, truck driver, waiter, small, before you started to school? 
policeman, bookkeeper, mailman, barber (A) No 
(E) Salesman (B) Once in a while 
(F) Farm or ranch manager or owner (C) Many times, but not regularly 
(G) Farm worker on one or more than one farm (D) Many times and regularly 
(H) Factory worker, laborer, or gas station (E) I don't remember 
attendant 
(1) Doctor, lawyer, clergyman, engineer, scientist, 
teacher, professor, artist, accountant 19. Does your family have a television set? 
(J) Carpenter, electrician, mechanic, tailor, or (A) Yes 
foreman in a factory (B) No 
(K) Don't know 
20. Does your family have a telephone? 
. Where was your mother born? 
; (A) Yes 
(A) In this state (B) No 
(B) In another state in the U. S. 
(C) In Puerto Rico 
(D) In Mexico 21. Does your family have a record player, hi-fi, or 
(E) In Canada stereo? 
(F) In some other country (A) Yes 
(G) I don't know (B) No 
How far in school did your mother go? 22. Does your family have a refrigerator? 
(A) None, or some grade school (A) Yes 
(B) Completed grade school (B) No 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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23 


24. 


733): 


26. 


Pi 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Does your family have a dictionary? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) I don't know 


Does your family have an encyclopedia? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) I don't know 


Does your family have an automobile? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your family have a vacuum cleaner? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your family get a newspaper every day? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Did you read any books during the last summer? 
(Do not count magazines or comic books. ) 

(A) No 

(B) Yes, 1 or 2 

(C) Yes, about 5 

(D) Yes, about 10 

(E) Yes, more than 10 


On school days, how much time do you watch TV at 
home? 

(A) None or almost none 

(B) About > hour a day 

(C) About 1 hour a day 

(D) About it hours a day 

(E) About 2 hours a day 

(F) About 3 hours a day 

(G) Four or more hours a day 


How many different schools have you gone to since 
you started the first grade? 


(A) One—Only this school 
(13) 

(C) 3 

(D) 4 

(E) 5 or more 
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Sill: 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Sor 


36. 


37. 


Last year how many of the students in your clas 
were white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) About half 
(D) Most of them 
(E) All of them 


About how much time do you spend each day on h 
work? (''Homework" means school assignments 
you do at home. ) 
(A) I have no homework 

1 
(B) About > hour a day 
(C) About 1 hour a day 

1 

(D) About 157 hours a-day 


(E) About 2 or more hours a day 


If I could change, I would be someone different fr 
myself. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) Not sure 


I can do many things well. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) Not sure 


I would go to another school rather than this one 
if I could. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) Not sure 


I like school. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


I sometimes feel I just can't learn. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 


People like me don't have much of a chance to be 
successful in life. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


Most of my classmates like me. 


(A) Yes 
(B) Not sure 
(C) No 


How good a student are you? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of my class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Below the middle of my class 

(E) Near the bottom of my class 


. How good a student does your mother want you to be 
in school? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of the class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) Don't know 


How good a student does your father want you to be 
in school? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of the class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) Don't know 


. Did you have a non-white teacher last year (for 
example Negro, American Indian, Oriental)? 
Don't count substitute teachers. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


. Think now of your close friends. How many of them 
are white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) About halt 
(D) Most of them 
(E) All of them 


5. Did you go to kindergarten? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


ole 


ee 


“7 


Did you go to nursery school before you went to 
kindergarten? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) I don't remember 


What grade were you in last year? 


(A) Fourth 
(B) Fifth 
(C) Sixth 


About how long does it take you to get from your 
home in the morning to school? 


(A) 10 minutes or less 
(B) 20 minutes 
(C) 30 minutes 
(D) 45 minutes 
(E) One hour or more 


How do you usually come to school in the morning? 


(A) By automobile 

(B) Walk or bicycle 

(C) School bus 

(D) Train, trolley, subway, or bus other than 
school bus 

(E) Other 


Is there another public school with your grade as 
close or closer to your home than this one? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) Don't know 


Mark the highest grade you want to finish in school. 


(A) Grades 6 or 7 
(B) Grades 8 or 9 
(C) Grades 10 or 11 
(D) Grade 12 

(E) College 


Think now who you would like most to have for your 
classmates. How many of them would be white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) About half 

(D) Most of them 
(E) All of them 

(F) It doesn't matter 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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53. When you finish school, what sort of job do you think you will have? Pick the one that is closest. 


BOYS ANSWER FROM THE SELECTIONS BELOW GIRLS ANSWER FROM THE SELECTIONS BEL 
+ 
(A) Draftsman or medical technician (A) Housewife only 
(B) Banker, company officer, or government (B) Doctor, lawyer, scientist 
official (C) Beautician 
(C) Store owner or manager, office manager (D) Bookkeeper or secretary 
(D) Sales clerk, office clerk, truck driver, waiter, (E) Waitress or laundry worker 
policeman, bookkeeper, mailman, barber (F) School teacher 
(E) Salesman (G) Nurse 
(F) Farm or ranch manager or owner (H) Saleslady 
(G) Farm worker on one or more than one farm (1) Maid or domestic servant 
(H) Factory worker, laborer, or gas station (J ) Factory worker 
attendant (K) Don't know 


(1) Doctor, lawyer, clergyman, engineer, scientist, 
teacher, professor, artist, accountant 

(J) Carpenter, electrician, mechanic, tailor, or 
foreman in a factory 

(K) Don't know 


54. How often do you and your parents talk about your 
school work? 


(A) Just about every day 

(B) Once or twice a week 

(C) Occasionally, but not often 
(D) Never or hardly ever 


IF YOU FINISH BEFORE TIME IS CALLED, CHECK YOUR WORK ON THIS PART ONLY. 
DO NOT WORK ON ANY OTHER PART IN THE TEST. 
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Educational Opportunities Survey 


SCHOOL SURVEY TESTS 


This test book is divided into several parts, or tests, and a questionnaire. The tests are 
to find out how well you can do certain types of problems; the questionnaire is to find out 
certain tacts about you. 


Your teacher will tell you the time limit for each of the tests. During that time you are 
to work on that test only. The teacher will tell you when to begin and when to end each 

test. If you finish a test before time is called, you may check your work on it; but you 

may not work on any of the others. 


Do not worry if you are unable to finish a test or if there are some questions you cannot 
answer. Many students leave questions unanswered and no one is expected to get every- 
thing right. You should work as rapidly as you can without sacrificing accuracy. 


If a question seems too difficult for you go on to the next question rather than waste your 
time. Your scores will be determined by the number of correct answers. YOU ARE TO 
INDICATE ALL OF YOUR ANSWERS ON THE SEPARATE ANSWER SHEET THAT HAS 
BEEN GIVEN TO YOU. You may use the margins of the test book for scratchwork, but 
no credit will be given for anything written in the test book. Be sure that all your marks 
are black and that they completely fill the answer space; do not make any stray marks on 
your answer sheet. If you erase, do so completely; an incomplete erasure may be con- 
sidered as an intended response. MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION. 


The last part is a questionnaire. It asks questions about you and your family. Whatever 
is true for you is the right answer for each question. Therefore, you probably know the 

answer to all of the questions on the questionnaire. If there are any questions you prefer 
not to answer, you may leave them out. 


Your test answers and scores, and answers to the questionnaire will be private. DO NOT 
WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE TEST BOOK OR THE ANSWER SHEET. 


DO NOT OPEN THIS TEST BOOK UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 


602318 
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SCHOOL SURVEY TESTS - TWELFTH GRADE 


ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL 


This Manual contains the specific instructions for the administration of the School 
Survey Tests for the Twelfth Grade. All the directions which you are to read aloud to the 
students are enclosed in boxes. You are not to depart from these directions or to 
answer any questions regarding the content of the tests in the Survey. 


The actual survey time will cover approximately three hours and 25 minutes. You should 
allow additional time for the distribution and collection of survey materials and for 
the reading of the directions to the students. 


You will receive general instructions concerning the administration of the survey from 
your school principal. He will explain the use of the Irregularity Report at the back 
of this Manual. 


Some of the materials necessary for the administration of the survey will be distributed 
to you by your school principal. Other materials should be supplied by you. All the 
materials are on the following list, with check spaces for your convenience. 
Check List -- Equipment supplied by the school principal: 

( ) 1. Survey booklets (yellow circle on covers) 

( ) 2. Answer sheets 

( ) 3. This Administrator's Manual, which includes an Irregularity Report 


on the inside back cover 


Check List -- Equipment supplied by you: 


( ) 1. A reliable watch with a sweep second hand (not a stop watch) which 
you are willing to adjust as the instructions require* 

( ) 2. Aclock (alarm-clock size or larger), in the event that there is no 
clock in the examination room. If this is not possible, you can post 
the amount of time remaining at regular intervals. * 

(  ) 3. Several #2 pencils with erasers, and a pencil sharpener. Students 
should be told in advance to have #2 pencils with them. 

( ) 4. Scissors, to expedite the opening of the plastic bags which contain 


the answer sheets 


There always should be two timepieces in each survey administration room as a 


check to prevent mistiming . 


When the students have been seated and are ready to begin, read the directions which 
follow, pausing where 4 dots appear to allow the appropriate amount of time for the 
procedure described to be carried out. 


Is there anyone who does not have a #2 pencil with an eraser with 


Bie eon 


Give a pencil to any student who does not have one with him. 


Each of you will be given an answer sheet and a survey booklet. 
Do not write anything on the answer sheet until I tell you what to 
do. When you get your survey booklet, read the directions on 
the back cover and look up at me when you have finished. Do 


not open the survey booklet until I tell you to do so. 


Distribute the answer sheets and the survey booklets, in that order, to each 
student individually. Make sure that all survey booklets remain closed. When every 
student has had time to read the directions on the back cover of the survey booklet, say: 


Place your answer sheet so that the title "School Survey Tests Ed- 
ucational Opportunities Survey" is on your right, and look at the 
area labeled "Identification Number.". . . . Your Identification 
Number is printed in red in the six large boxes. Under each large 
box is a column of spaces labeled from 1 to 0. Go down the col- 
umn under each large box, find the space containing the corre- 
sponding digit, and blacken that space. For example, if the digit 
in the first large box is 3, go down the column under it unti! you 
find the space labeled 3 and blacken that space. Note that zeros 
are to be treated the same way as any other digit. When you have 


finished, look up at me. Are there any questions? .... 


Answer all questions concerning procedures. When all the students have gridded their 
identification numbers, say: 


Now turn your answer sheet over to Side 2. Your Identification 


Number has been printed on this side also. Blacken the appro- 


priate spaces beneath your Identification Number as you have 


done before . . . . Are there any questions? ... . 
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Answer all questions concerning procedures. Then say: 


Now turn your answer sheet to the first side and look at the area 


labeled "Part I." You will have approximately 3 hours and 25 
minutes to work on the survey. There are 7 parts and a 
Questionnaire in the survey. The time for each part will be 
announced as you begin that part. You may not omit any part. 
If you finish a part ahead of time, check your work on that part. 
You may not work ahead on a part that has not been announced 
nor may you go back to a previous part. Be sure that all your 
answer marks are black and that they fill the answer spaces 
completely. Do not make any stray marks on your answer sheet. 
If you erase, do so completely. Incomplete erasures might be 
read as intended answers. Be certain that for every answer space 
you blacken, the number there is the same as the number of the 
question in the survey booklet. Scratch paper is not permitted. 
Scratch work may be done in the survey booklet, but not on the 
answer sheet. You will receive no credit for anything you write 
in the survey booklet. The results of your work must be recorded 
by blackening the appropriate space on your answer sheet. You 
are to ask no questions during the survey. If your survey 
booklet, answer sheet or pencil is defective, raise your hand. 
Keep your answer sheet and your survey booklet flat on your 
desk directly in front of you during the survey. You should 

have nothing on your desk but your survey booklet, answer 

sheet and pencils. Remember that you are to ask no questions 
during the survey, so you must ask them now. Are there any 


questions? « <> 


Answer all questions concerning procedure. Then, say: 


Open your survey booklet to Part 1 and read the directions. 


Do not turn the page until I tell you to do so. 
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Set your watch at 8:59. When the watch reads exactly 9:00, say: 


9:00 You will have 15 minutes to work on Part |. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


You and/or the proctors should walk about just after the beginning of each part to 
make sure that each student is working on the correct part and is marking his answers 
in the appropriate area of his answer sheet. 


9:15 Stop. Turn to the directions for Part 2. Study the sample but do 


not turn the page until I tell you to do so. 


Set your watch at 9:14. When the watch reads exactly 9:15, say: 


9:15 You will have 10 minutes to work on Part 2. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


T 9:25 Stop. Look at the directions for Part 3. Study the directions and 
look at the first sample question . . . . Now look at the second 
sample question. Drawing G, the circle, is the right answer. It 
is round, and all of the others have straight sides. . . - Now look 
at the third sample question. Circle A is the right answer because 
it is turning in a direction different from all of the others... . 


In the fourth sample , Drawing J is the right answer. It has 4 sides, 


and all of the others have only 3sides... - 


Set your watch at 9:24. When the watch reads exactly 9:25, say: 
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You will have 8 minutes to work on Part 3. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


Stop. Turn to the directions for Part 4. Study the directions and 
look at the first sample question . . . . Now look at the second 
sample question. The first pair is a white circle and a black 
circle, so the second pair should be the white square and the 
black square. In the third sample question, the second choice 

is the right answer: square, square with little square inside -- 
triangle, triangle with little triangle inside. Now look at the 


fourth sample question. Here the first choice is the right answer: 


the second figure is formed by turning the first upside down... . 


Set your watch at 9:34, When the watch reads exactly 9:35, say: 


You will have 8 minutes to work on Part 4. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


Stop. Read the directions for Part 5, but do not turn the page 


until I tell you to do so. 


Set your watch at 9:44. When the watch reads exactly 9:45, say: 
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You will have 35 minutes to work on Part 5. Turn the page and 


begin work. You may turn back to the directions if you wish. 


Stop. Place your answer sheet inside your survey booklet, close 


your survey booklet, and leave it closed on your desk. You will 


have a five minute rest period. During this time you may stand by 


AT 9:2: 


AT 9:3! 


AT 9:& 


AT 9:4: 


AT 10:: 


| your seat but you are not to talk. | 


You and/or the proctors should walk about the room during the rest period to make sure 


that all survey booklets are closed and that all answer sheets are inside the survey 
booklets. 


Students may go to the rest room during the rest period. Make sure that all survey 
materials are left in the survey administration room, and that the survey booklets 
remain closed with the answer sheets inside. 


A short time before the end of the rest period, say: 


| Attention, please. Take your seat and get ready to resume work. | 


When everyone is seated, set your watch at 10:24. When the watch reads exactly 


10:25, say: 


AT 10:25 You will have 35 minutes to work on Part 6. Turn to Part 6, read 


the directions, and begin work. 


AT 11:00 Stop. You will have 45 minutes to work on Part 7. Turn to Part 


7 and begin work. 


AT 11:45 Stop. Turn your answer sheet to Side 2. The last part of this 
survey is a Questionnaire. You should try to answer all the ques- 


tions as best you can. Neither I nor anyone else will see how you 


answer the questions -- those who are conducting the survey will 


know you only by the Identification Number on your answer sheet. 
You will have 45 minutes to work on the Questionnaire. If you 
finish early, close your survey booklet and sit quietly until every- 


one has finished. Now, turn to the Questionnaire and begin work. 


Survey administrators may answer questions concerning meaning or interpretation of 


Questionnaire items. 


Ay 12:15 Try to finish within the next 15 minutes. | 
| Qe ye a Oe ee 
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Educatioual Oppo-duunilies Quwwey 


SCHOOL SURVEY 
TESTS 


iz 


GRADE 


The grade 9 questionnaire is not included 


because it was almost identical to the grade 


12 questionnaire. 


F. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Part VIII QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mark the space on the answer sheet corresponding to the answer that is correct for you for each question. Mark. 
one answer for each question. You may leave out any question you prefer not to answer, but we hope you will ans 


all of them. 


Using the list below, mark the spaces on the answer sheet corresponding to the correct answers for questions | a 


1. Where were you born? 


2. Where was your mother born? 
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O01. Alabama 31. New Jersey 

02. Alaska 32. New Mexico 

03. Arizona 33. New York 

04. Arkansas 34. North Carolina 

05. California 35. North Dakota 

06. Colorado 36. Ohio 

07. Connecticut 37. Oklahoma 

08. Delaware 38. Oregon 

09. District of Columbia 39. Pennsylvania 

10. Florida 40. Rhode Island 

11. Georgia 41. South Carolina 

12. Hawaii 42. South Dakota 

13. Idaho 43. Tennessee 

14. Illinois 44. Texas 

15. Indiana 45. Utah 

16. lowa 46. Vermont 

17. Kansas 47. Virginia 

18. Kentucky 48. Washington 

19. Louisiana 49. West Virginia 

20. Maine 50. Wisconsin 

21. Maryland 51. Wyoming 

22. Massachusetts 52. U.S. possession (American Samoa, Canal 
23. Michigan Zone, Guam, and Virgin Islands ) 
24. Minnesota 53. Puerto Rico 

25. Mississippi 54. Mexico 

26. Missouri 55. Canada 

27. Montana 56. Country other than the U. S. or its possessions, 
28. Nebraska Puerto Rico, Canada, or Mexico 
29. Nevada 57. Don't know 

30. New Hampshire 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG 


“e you a male or a female? 


\) Male 
3) Female 


yw old were you on your last birthday? 


\) 14 or younger 
ay PLS 

3) 16 

7 

3) 18 

*)) 1b 

3) 20 or older 


here have you spent most of your life? 


A) In this city, town, or county 

B) In this state but outside this city, town, or 
county 

C) In another state in the U. S. 

D) In Puerto Rico or another U. S. possession 

E) In Mexico 

F) In Canada 

G) In a country other than the U. S., Canada, or 
Mexico 


1 what type of community have you spent most of 
our life? (Give your best estimate if you are not 
ure. ) 


A) In the open country or in a farming community 

B) Ina small town (less than 10,000 people) that 
was not a suburb 

C) Inside a medium size city (10,000 to 100,000 
people) 

D) In a suburb of a medium size city 

E) Inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 people) 

F) In a suburb of a large city 

G) In a very large city (over 500,000 people) 

H) In a suburb of a very large city 


Nhich of the following best describes you? 


(A) Negro 

'B) White 

(C) American Indian 
(D) Oriental 

(E) Other 


Are you of Puerto Rican or Mexican American 
background? 


(A) Puerto Rican 
(B) Mexican American 
(C) Neither of these 


). 


10. 


ile 


~8 


How many people live in your home, including your - 
self, parents, brothers, sisters, relatives, and others 
who live with you? 


(A) 2 
(B) 3 
(C) 4 
(D) 5 
(E) 6 
(ie) 7 
(G) 8 
(H) 9 
(Cit) iN{0) 
(J ) 11 or more 


How many brothers and sisters do you have alto- 
gether? Include stepbrothers and stepsisters and 
half brothers and half sisters, if any. 


(A) None 
(B) 1 

(C) 2 

(D) 3 

(By 

GE) 

(G) 6 

(H) 7 

(IU) te! 

(J) 9 or more 


How many brothers and sisters do you have who are 
older than you are? Include stepbrothers and step- 
sisters and half brothers and half sisters, if any. 


(A) None 
GE) 


or more 


How many of your older brothers and sisters left 
high school before finishing? 


(A) Have no older brothers or sisters 
(B) None 
(C) 1 


) a 
J) 8 or more 
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Does anyone in:your home speak a language other 
than English most of the time? (Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, German, etc.) 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Do you speak a foreign language other than English 
outside of school? 


(A) Yes, frequently 
(B) Yes, occasionally 
(C) Yes, rarely 

(D) No 


How many rooms are there in your home? Count 
only the rooms your family lives in. Count the 
kitchen (if separate) but not bathrooms. 


(A) 1 
(B) 2 
(C) 3 
(D) 4 
(E) 5 
(F) 6 
(G) 7 
(H) 8 
Ch 


(J) 10 or more 


16. 
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Who is now acting as your father? If you are ad 
consider your adoptive father as your real fathe 


(A) My real father, who is living at home 

(B) My real father, who is not living at home ~ 
(C) My stepfather ; 

(D) My foster father 

(E) My grandfather 

(F) Another relative (uncle, etc.) 

(G) Another adult 

(H) No one 


Who is now acting as your mother? If you are ad 
consider your adoptive mother as your real moth 


(A) My real mother, who is living at home 
(B) My real mother, who is not living at home 
(C) My stepmother 

(D) My foster mother 

(E) My grandmother 

(F) Another relative (aunt, etc.) 

(G) Another adult 

(H) No one 
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In situations where no 


S now acting as mother or father, answer questions about your parents in terms of your real father and mother 


1er they are living or dead. 


What work does your father do? You probably will 
10t find his exact job listed, but check the one that 
somes closest. If he is now out of work or if he's 
retired, mark the one that he usually did. Mark 
only his main job if he works on more than one. 


(A) Technical—such as draftsman, surveyor, 
medical or dental technician, etc. 

(B) Official—such as manufacturer, officer in a 
large company, banker, government official 
or inspector, etc. 

(C) Manager—such as sales manager, store man- 
ager, office manager, factory supervisor, etc. 

Proprietor or owner—such as owner of a small 
business, wholesaler, retailer, contractor, 
restaurant owner, etc. 

(D) Semiskilled worker—such as factory machine 
operator, bus or cab driver, meat cutter, etc. 

Clerical worker—such as bankteller, bookkeeper, 
sales clerk, office clerk, mail carrier, 
messenger, etc. 

Service worker—such as barber, waiter, etc. 

Protective worker—such as policeman, detec- 
tive, sheriff, fireman, etc. 

(E) Salesman—such as real estate or insurance 
salesman, factory representative, etc. 

(F) Farm or ranch manager or owner 

(G) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

(H) Workman or laborer—such as factory or mine 
worker, fisherman, filling station attendant, 
longshoreman, etc. 

(1) Professional—such as accountant, artist, clergy- 
man, dentist, doctor, engineer, lawyer, 
librarian, scientist, college professor, social 
worker, etc. 

(J) Skilled worker or foreman—such as baker, 
carpenter, electrician, enlisted man in the 
armed forces, mechanic, plumber, plasterer, 
tailor, foreman in a factory or mine, etc. 

(K) Don't know 


How far in school did your father go? 


(A) None, or some grade school 

(B) Completed grade school 

(C) Some high school, but did not graduate 

(D) Graduated from high school 

(E) Technical or business school after high school 
(F) Some college but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a 4 year college 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school 

(1) Don't know 
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How far in school did your mother go? 


(A) None, or some grade school 

(B) Completed grade school 

(C) Some high school, but did not graduate 

(D) Graduated from high school 

(E) Technical, nursing, or business school after 
high school 

(F) Some college but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a 4 year college 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school 

(1) Don't know 


In what type of community did your mother live when 
she was about your age? (Give your best estimate 
if you are not sure.) 


(A) In the open country or ina farming community 

(B) In a small town (less than 10,000 people) that 
was not a suburb 

(C) Inside a medium size city (10,000 to 100,000 
people) 

(D) In a suburb of a medium size city 

(E) Inside a large city ( 100,000 to 500,000 people) 

(F) In a suburb of a large city 

(G) Ina very large city (over 500,000 people) 

(H) In a suburb of a very large city 

(1) Don't know 


Where does most of the money come from that pays 
for your food, house, and clothing? 


(A) My father's work 

(B) My mother's work 

(C) My stepfather or male relative's work 
(D) My stepmother or female relative's work 
(E) Someone not listed above 

(F) Don't know 


Does your mother have a job outside your home? 
(A) Yes, full-time 


(B) Yes, part-time 
(C) No 
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How good a student does your mother want you to 
be in school? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of the class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) Don't know 


How good a student does your father want you to be 
in school? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of the class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) Don't know 


How often do you and your parents talk about your 
school work? 


(A) Just about every day 
(B) Once or twice a week 
(C) Once or twice a month 
(D) Never or hardly ever 


How much education does your father want you to 
have? 


(A) Doesn't care if I finish high school or not 

(B) Finish high school only 

(C) Technical, nursing, or business school after 
high school 

(D) Some college but less than 4 years 

(E) Graduate from a 4 year college 

(F) Professional or graduate school 

(G) Father is not at home 

(H) Don't know 
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How much education does your mother want yo 
have? 


(A) Doesn't care if I finish high school or not 

(B) Finish high school only 

(C) Technical, nursing, or business school aft 
high school 

(D) Some college but less than 4 years 

(E) Graduate from a 4 year college 

(F) Professional or graduate school 

(G) Mother is not at home 

(H) Don't know 


About how often last year did your mother or fat 
attend parent association meetings such as the 


(A) Not at all 

(B) Once in a while 

(C) About half the meetings 
(D) Most or all of the meetings 
(E) There isn't a parent association at this scho 
(F) Don't know 


Did anyone at home read to you when you were 
small, before you started school? 


(A) No 

(B) Once in a while 

(C) Many times but not regularly 
(D) Many times and regularly 
(E) Don't remember 
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items listed below are things your family may have. Mark A if your family has it. Mark B if your family does 


have it. 


Television set 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Telephone 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Record player, hi fi, or stereo 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Electric or gas refrigerator 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Dictionary 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


. Encyclopedia 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


. Automobile 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Vacuum cleaner 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


). Daily newspaper 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


). How often do you go to a public library or book- 
mobile (not your school library)? 


(A) Once a week or more 
(B) 2 or 3 times a month 
(C) Once a month or less 
(D) Never 
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How many magazines do you and your family get 
regularly at home? 


(A) None 
(B) kor 2 
(G) 3s:or 4 
(D) 5 or 6 
(E) 7 or more 


How many books are in your home? 


(A) None or very few (0 to 9) 

(B) A few (10 to 24) 

(C) One bookcase full (25 to 99) 

(D) Two bookcases full (100 to 249) 

(E) Three or more bookcases full (250 or more) 


Which one of the following best describes the 
program or curriculum you are enrolled in? 


(A) General 

(B) College preparatory 

(C) Commercial or business 
(D) Vocational 

(E) Agriculture 

(F) Industrial arts 

(G) Other 


Did you enter the program you indicated in question 
43 of your own choice, or were you assigned to it? 


(A) My choice 
(B) Assigned 
(C) Only one program in my school 


Did you go to kindergarten before you started the 
first grade? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Did you go to nursery school before you went to 
kindergarten? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) Don't remember 


About how many times have you changed schools 
since you started the first grade (not counting 
promotions from one school to another)? 


(A) Never 

(B) Once 

(C) Twice 

(D) Three times 

(E) Four times or more 
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When was the last time you changed schools (not DOF 


counting promotions from one school to another)? 


(A) I have not changed schools 
(B) Less than a year ago 

(C) About one year ago 

(D) About two years ago 


(E) About three years ago 56. 


(F) About four years ago 
(G) About five or more years ago 


How far do you want to go in school? 


(A) Ido not want to finish high school 
(B) I want to finish high school only 


(C) I want to go to technical, nursing, or business Wo 


school after high school 
(D) Some college training, but less than 4 years 
(E) I want to graduate from a 4 year college 
(F) I want to do professional or graduate work after 
I finish college 


In your classes last year, how many students were 
white? 


(A) None 


(B) Less than half 58. 


(C) About half 
(D) More than half 
(E) All 


How many of your teachers last year were white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 


Since you began school, how many of the students 
in your classes were white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 


Since you began school, how many of your teachers 
were white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 


Have you ever read a college catalog? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


2): 
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In the past 12 months, have you ever written to 0 
talked to a college official about going to his colle 


(GA) es 
(B) No 


Are you planning to go to college (junior or four 
year college) next year? 


(A) Definitely yes 
(B) Probably yes 
(C) Probably not 
(D) Definitely not 


How many books did you read (not including those 
required for school) over the past summer? Do 
not count magazines or comic books. 


(A) None 

(B) 1to5 

(C) 6 to 10 
(QD) Mision 
(E) 16 to 20 
(F) 21 or more 


On an average school day, how much time do you 
spend watching TV outside of school? 


(A) None or almost none 
(B) About 7 hour a day 
(C) About 1 hour a day 
(D) About ie hours a day 


(E) About 2 hours a day 
(F) About 3 hours a day 
(G) 4 or more hours a day 


If something happened and you had to stop school 
now, how would you feel? 


(A) Very happy—I'd like to quit 

(B) I wouldn't care one way or the other 

(C) I would be disappointed 

(D) I'd try hard to continue 

(E) I would do almost anything to stay in school 


How good a student do you want to be in school? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of the class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) I don't care 
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Jn an average school day, how much time do you 
spend studying outside of school? 


(A) None or almost none 
(B) About + hour a day 
(C) About 1 hour a day 
(D) About 13 hours a day 


(E) About 2 hours a day 
(F) About 3 hours a day 
(G) 4 or more hours a day 


About how many days were you absent from school 
last year? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 days 

(C) 3 to 6 days 

(D) 7 to 15 days 

(E) 16 or more days 


During the last school year, did you ever stay away 
from school just because you didn't want to come? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, for 1 or 2 days 

(C) Yes, for 3 to 6 days 

(D) Yes. for 7 to 15 days 
(E) Yes, for 16 or more days 


Think now of your close friends. How many of them 
are white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 


If you could have anyone you wanted for your close 
friends, how many would be white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 

(F) Don't care 


If you could be in the school you wanted, how many 
of the students would you want to be white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 

(F) Don't care 
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If you could be in the school you wanted, how many 
of the teachers would you want to be white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 

(F) Don't care 


What was the first grade you attended with students 
from another race in your classes? 


A) 1st, 2nd, or 3rd 


(B) 4th, 5th, or 6th 

(G)i7th, otha) om 9th 

(D) 10th, llth, or 12th 

(E) I have not had classes with students of another 
race 


Are you a member of a club for future teachers? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) There is not one in this school 


Were you on any school athletic team last year as 
a player or manager? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) We didn't have any athletic teams in my school 


Were you a member of the Student Council last year? 


(A)! Yes 
(B) No 
(C) We didn't have a student council 


Did you participate in any debating, dramatics, or 
musical clubs last year? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, I was an active member 

(C) Yes, but I wasn't very active 

(D) Our school does not have such clubs 


Did you participate in any hobby clubs at school last 
year, such as photography, model building, crafts, 
etc. ? 

(A) No 

(B) Yes, I was an active member 

(C) Yes, but I wasn't an active member 

(D) Our school does not have such clubs 
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Beginning with 9th grade, including all this school year, how much course work will you have had in each of the sub 
areas listed below? 


(A) None (F) 25 years 

(B) 4 year (G) 3 years 

(C) 1 year (H) 35 years 

(D) ie years (I) 4 years 

(E) 2 years (J) More than 4 years 


74. Science courses such as biology, chemistry, general science, and physics. 

75. Foreign language courses such as French, German, and Latin. 

76. Social studies courses such as history, civics, and economics. 

77. English courses including grammar, literature, drama, speech, and journalism. 


78. Mathematics courses such as algebra, geometry, trigonometry. Do not include 
commercial arithmetic or shop mathematics. 


79. Industrial arts courses such as general shop, woodworking, metalworking, drafting. 
Do not include job training courses. 


80. Vocational education, trade education, and job-training courses such as auto 
mechanics, foundry, distributive education, and health occupations. 


81. Commercial courses such as typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
82. Agriculture courses. 


83. Home economics courses. 
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What is the average grade that you made in your 
2nglish courses during the last two years? If your 
school does not use letter grades, estimate as 
slosely as possible. 


'A) A (either A-, A, or At) 

(B) B (either B-, B, or Bt) 

(C) C (either C-, C, or C+) 

(D) D (either D-, D, or D+) 

(E) Failed 

(F) Haven't taken any courses in English 


What is the average grade that you made in your 
mathematics courses during the last two years? 

If your school does not use letter grades, estimate 
as closely as possible. 


(A) A (either A-, A, or At) 

(B) B (either B-, B, or B+) 

«G) CG (either G-, C, or C+) 

(D) D (either D-, D, or D+) 

(E) Failed 

(F) Haven't taken any courses in mathematics 


What ability group or track are you in in your English 
class? 


(A) The highest group or track 

(B) The middle group 

(C) The lower group 

(D) Our school dees not have ability grouping or 
tracks 

(E) Don't know 


Are you now repeating any English course which you 
took last year? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


What is your grade average for all your high school 
work? 


(A) A (either A-, A, or A+) 
(B) B (either B-, B, or Bt) 
(C) C (either C-, C, or C+) 
(D) D (either D-, D, or Dt) 
(E) Don't know 


During the last school year about how many hours a 
week did you work for pay? Do not include chores 
done around your own home. 


(A) None 

(B) About 1 to 5 hours 

(C) About 6 to 10 hours 

(D) About 11 to 15 hours 
(E) About 16 to 20 hours 
(F) About 21 hours or more 
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How do you and your friends rate socially in this 
school? 


(A) At the top 

(B) Near the top 

(C) About in the middle 
(D) Near the bottom 


How bright do you think you are in comparison with 
the other students in your grade? 


(A) Among the brightest 
(B) Above average 

(C) Average 

(D) Below average 

(E) Among the lowest 


Do you feel that you can get to see a guidance 
counselor when you want to or need to? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) We have no guidance counselor 


How many times did you talk to a guidance counselor 
last year? 


(A) Never 

(B) Once 

(C) Two or three times 

(D) Four or five times 

(E) Six or more times 

(F) We had no guidance counselor 


Has your teacher or counselor encouraged you to 
take further training after high school? 


(A) Yes, to go to college 

(B) Yes, for technical or advanced job training 
(C) Yes, for business or commercial training 
(D) Yes, other training 

(E) No 


Would you have enrolled in a vocational (job train- 
ing) program if one that interested you were offered — 
in your high school? 


(A) Lam already ina vocational (job training) 
program 

(B) Yes, I would have enrolled in such a program 

(C) No, I would not have enrolled in such a program 
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If you answered B or C on question 95, skip to 
question 100. 
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Here is a list of the kinds of job training courses 


vocational students take in schools around the country. 


Mark the number of the program that comes closest 
to the one you are taking the most work in during 
high school. 


01. Agriculture 

02. Air conditioning 

03. Airplane mechanics 

04. Auto body mechanics 

05. Automotive mechanics 

06. Brick or stone masonry 

07. Cabinet making 

08. Carpentry 

09. Commercial art 

10. Cooperative office or business training 
11. Cosmetology (beauty culture) 
12. Diesel mechanics 

13. Distributive education 

14. Electricity 

15. Food trades 

16. Foundry 

17. Industrial cooperative training 
18. Machine shop 

19. Maid training (domestic service) 
20. Needle trades 

21. Painting and decorating 

22. Plumbing (pipe fitting) 

23. Practical nursing (health) 

24. Printing 

25. Radio - TV repair 

26. Sheet metal work 

27. Welding 

28. Other 


When you finish high school, how many half years 
of school work will you have completed for the job 
you are taking the most training in? 


(A) 7 year 
(B) 1 year 
(C) iF years 
(D) 2 years 


1 
(E) 25 years or more 


Are you in a work-study program in which the 
school and local employer cooperate to give students 
on-the-job training? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 


99 
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On each of the following items, mark A if you agree; 
mark B if you are not sure; and mark C if you disagre 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


Are you in training for the job you really want t 
work at when you finish high school? 


(A) Yes 

(B) No, I was not able to qualify for it 

(C) No, the course was full and | had to take 
something elsv 

(D) No, I did not try to take it 

(E) There is no training for that job in this sch 


How good a student do your teachers expect you 
to be? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of the class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) Don't know 


People who accept their condition in life are happi 
than those who try to change things. 
(A) Agree 

(B) Not sure 

(C) Disagree 


Good luck is more important than hard work for 
success. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


Every time I try to get ahead, something or some- 
body stops me. 
(A) Agree 

(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


If a person is not successful in life, it is his own 
fault. 

(A) Agree 

(B) Not sure 

(C) Disagree 


Even with a good education, I'll have a hard time © 


getting the right kind of job. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 
| 
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would make any sacrifice to get ahead in the world. 
A) Agree 

B) Not sure 

C) Disagree 


f 1 could change, I would be someone different from 
nyself. 


A) Agree 
B) Not sure 
C) Disagree 


sometimes feel that I just can't learn. 
A) Agree 

'B) Not sure 

‘C) Disagree 


| would do better in school work if teachers didn't 
x0 so fast. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


People like me don't have much of a chance to be 
successful in life. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


The tougher the job, the harder I work. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


Iam able to do many things well. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


About how long does it take you to get from your 
home in the morning to school? 


(A) 10 minutes or less 
(B) 20 minutes 
(C) 30 minutes 
(D) 45 minutes 
(E) One hour or more 
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How do you usually come to school in the morning? 


(A) By automobile 

(B) Walk or bicycle 

(C) School bus 

(D) Train, trolley, subway, or bus other than 
school bus 

(E) Other 


When you finish your education, what sort of a job 
do you think you will have? 


(A) Technical—such as draftsman, surveyor, 
medical or dental technician, etc. 

(B) Official—such as manufacturer, officer in a 
large company, banker, government official 
or inspector, etc. 

(C) Manager—such as sales manager, store 
manager, office manager, factory supervisor, 
etc. 

Proprietor or owner—such as owner of a small 
business, wholesaler, retailer, contractor, 
restaurant owner, etc. 

Semiskilled worker —such as factory machine 
Operator, bus or cab driver, meat cutter, etc. 

Clerical worker—such as bankteller, bookkeeper, 
sales clerk, office clerk, mail carrier, 
messenger, etc. 

Service worker—such as barber, waiter, etc. 

Protective worker—such as policeman, detec- 
tive, sheriff, fireman, etc. 

(E) Salesman—such as real estate or insurance 

salesman, factory representative, etc. 

(F) Farm or ranch manager or owner 

(G) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

(H) Workman or laborer—Ssuch as factory or mine 
worker, fisherman, filling station attendant, 
longshoreman, etc. 

(1) Professional—such as accountant, artist, 
clergyman, dentist, doctor, engineer, lawyer, 
librarian, scientist, college professor, 
social worker, etc. 

(J ) Skilled worker or foreman—such as baker, 
carpenter, electrician, enlisted man in the 
armed forces, mechanic, plumber, plasterer, 
tailor, foreman in a factory or mine, etc. 

(K) Don't know 


(D 
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What kind of school did you attend when you were 
in the eighth grade? 


(A) A public school 

(B) A private Catholic school 

(C) A private Jewish school 

(D) A private Protestant school 

(E) Another private school including military school 


IF YOU FINISH BEFORE TIME IS CALLED, CHECK YOUR WORK ON THIS PART ONLY. 
DO NOT WORK ON ANY OTHER PART IN THE TEST. 
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Educational Opportunities Survey 


SCHOOL SURVEY TESTS 


This test book is divided into several parts, or tests, and a questionnaire. The tests are 
to find out how well you can do certain types of problems; the questionnaire is to find out 
certain facts about you. 


Your teacher will tell you the time limit for each of the tests. During that time you are 
to work on that test only. The teacher will tell you when to begin and when to end each 
test. If you finish a test before time is called, you may check your work on it; but you 
may not work on any of the others. 


Do not worry if you are unable to finish a test or if there are some questions you cannot 
answer. Many students leave questions unanswered and no one is expected to get every- 
thing right. You should work as rapidly as you can without sacrificing accuracy. 


If a question seems too difficult for you go on to the next question rather than waste your 
time. Your scores will be determined by the number of correct answers. YOU ARE TO 
INDICATE ALL OF YOUR ANSWERS ON THE SEPARATE ANSWER SHEET THAT HAS 
BEEN GIVEN TO YOU. You may use the margins of the test book for scratchwork, but 
no credit will be given for anything written in the test book. Be sure that all your marks 
are black and that they completely fill the answer space; do not make any stray marks on 
your answer sheet. If you erase, do so completely; an incomplete erasure may be con- 
sidered as an intended response. MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION. 


The last part is a questionnaire. It asks questions about you and your family. Whatever 
is true for you is the right answer for each question. Therefore, you probably know the 
answer to all of the questions on the questionnaire. If there are any questions you prefer 
not to answer, you may leave them out. 


Your test answers and scores, and answers to the questionnaire will be private. DO NOT 
WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE TEST BOOK OR THE ANSWER SHEET. 


DO NOT OPEN THIS TEST BOOK UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 
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PRINCI EA 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE—PRINCETON, N. J., BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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For each question mark the lettered space on the answer sheet that corresponds to the letter of your answer. Mar 
answer for each question. You may omit any question which you would prefer not to answer, but please answe 


one 


PRINCIPALS' QUESTIONNAIRE 


all if you possibly can. 
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What is the lowest grade included in your school? 
(If your school is primarily a secondary school, 
but nursery grade or kindergarten is run in con- 
junction with secondary home economics, answer 
for your secondary school only.) 


(A) Nursery for ages 3-4 
(B) Nursery for ages 4-5 
(C) Kindergarten 

(D) 1st 

(E) 2nd 

(F) 3rd 

(G) 4th 

(H) Sth 

(1) 6th 

(J) 7th 

(K) 8th 

(L) 9th 

(M) 10th 

(N) 11th 

(O) 12th 


What is the highest grade included in your school? 


(A) 1st 
(B) 2nd 
(@)rand 
(D) 4th 
(E) 5th 
(F) 6th 
(G) 7th 
(H) 8th 
(1) 9th 
(J) 10th 
(K) 11th 
(L) 12th 


(Elementary schools only) Is there a free kinder- 
garten in your school? 


(A) Yes 

(B) There is no kindergarten in this school 

(C) There is a kindergarten in this school; a fixed 
fee is charged which is waived or reduced 
for those unable to pay 

(D) There is a kindergarten in this school; a fixed 
fee is charged which is never waived or 
reduced 

(E) There is a kindergarten with a sliding fee scale 


Budget Bureau No. 51-6518 
approval expires June 30, 1966 


(Elementary schools only) Is there a free nurs; 
grade (prekindergarten) in your school? 


(A) Yes 

(B) There is no nursery grade in this school 

(C) There is a nursery grade; a fixed fee is 
charged which is waived or reduced for 
those unable to pay 

(D) There is a nursery grade; a fixed fee is 
charged which is never waived or reduce 

(E) There is a nursery grade with a sliding fee 
scale 


Is your school accredited by the state accreditin 
agency? 


(A) Yes 

(B) Yes, provisional 

(C) Yes, probational 

(D) No 

(E) State accreditation is not available for schoo 
at this grade level in this state 


Is your school accredited by the regional accredi 
agency? 


(A) Yes 

(B) Yes, provisional 

(C) Yes, probational 

(D) No 

(E) Regional accreditation is not available for 
schools at this grade level in this region 


How well is the compulsory school attendance law 
enforced for the children in your school district? 


(A) There is no such law 

(B) There is a compulsory school attendance law, 
but it is poorly enforced 

(C) There is a compulsory school attendance law, 
and it is thoroughly and uniformly enforced 


How many days was school in session during the 
past academic year (1964-65) ? Include only days 
when both teachers and students were present. 


Grid your answer. Refer to the back cover for th 
proper procedure. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG! 


This questionnaire has not been copyrighted. 
Questions were provided by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Nhat is the area of vour school plant site to the 
1earest whole acre? 


(A) Less than 1 acre 
(B) 1 acre 

(C) 2 acres 

(D) 3 acres 

(E) 4 acres 

(F) 5 acres 

(G) 6 acres 

(H) 7 acres 

(1) 8 acres 

(]) 9 acres or more 


About how old is the main classroom building of 
your school plant? 


(A) Less than 1 year old 
(B) 1-4 years 

(C) 5-9 years 

(D) 10-19 years 

(E) 20-29 years 

(F) 30-39 years 

(G) 40 years or older 


Give the number of instructional rooms designed or 
remodeled for class instruction, including all class- 
rooms, laboratories and shops. Exclude impro- 
vised, makeshift classrooms and general-use 
facilities. 


Grid your answer. Refer to the back cover for the 
proper procedure. 


Give the number of improvised or makeshift in- 
structional rooms used for instruction, but not 
designed or remodeled for this usage; e. g., base- 
ments, hallways, etc. 


Grid your answer 


This set of questions deals with school facilities. 


Does your school have a room set aside as a 
centralized school library? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


How many catalogued volumes are there in your 
school library? 


(A) None or less than 249 
(B) 250-499 

(C) 500-749 

(D) 750-999 

(E) 1,000-1,499 

(F) 1,500- 2,499 

(G) 2,500-4;999 

(H) 5,000-7,499 

(1) 7,500- 9,999 

(J) 10,000 or more 


Does your school have an auditorium which is 
used solely as an auditorium? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a cafeteria which is used 
solely as a cafeteria? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a gymnasium which is used 
solely as a gymnasium? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a combination gymnasium- 
auditorium? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a combination cafeteria- 
auditorium? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a combination cafeteria- 
gymnasium? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a combination cafeteria- 
gymnasium- auditorium? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Does your school have a shop with power tools? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Is space and equipment available for students to do 
laboratory work in biology? 


(A) Yes 
(B) Courses are taught without laboratory 
(C) We offer no courses in biology 


Is space and equipment available for students to do 
laboratory work in chemistry? 


(A) Yes 
(B) Courses are taught without laboratory 
(C) We offer no courses in chemistry 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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Is space and equipment available for students to do 
laboratory work in physics? 


(A) Yes 
(B) Courses are taught without laboratory 
(C) We offer no courses in physics 


Does your school have a foreign language laboratory 
with sound equipment? 


(A) Yes, with equipment installed in a fixed location 
(B) Yes, with portable equipment 

(C) Courses are taught without laboratory 

(D) We offer no courses in foreign language 


Does your school have a room used only for typing 
instruction? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) We offer no courses in typing 


Does your school have an athletic field on which 
baseball or football can be played? 


(A) Yes, on our school property 

(B) Yes, a community-wide facility 
(C) Yes, on another school's property 
(D) No athletic field 


. How many movie projectors with sound equipment 


does your school have? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 

(C) 2 

(D) 3 or more 


Is there a kitchen in your school to prepare hot 
meals? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No, but hot lunches are brought to the school 
(C) No, all students arrange their own lunches 


What per cent of students in your school receive 
free lunches each day? 


(A) None 

(B) 1-97, 

(C) 10-19% 
(D) 20-29% 
(E) 30-397, 
(F) 40-49% 
(G) 50-59% 
(H) 60-69% 
(1) 70-79% 
(J) 80-89% 
(K) 90-99% 
(L) 100% 


15. What per cent of students in your school receiy 


16, 


il7/- 


18. 


iL) 


free milk each day? 


(A) None 

(B) 1-9% 

(C) 10-19% 
(D) 20-29% 
(E) 30-39% 
(F) 40-49% 
(G) 50-59% 
(H) 60-69% 
(1) 70-79% 
(J) 80-89% 
(K) 90-99% 
(L) 100% 


How are textbooks provided for your students? 
Check the response which best describes your 
program, 


(A) All textbooks are free 

(B) Rental plan with no waivers of rental fees 

(C) Rental plan with fees waived or reduced for 
certain students 

(D) All students buy their own books 

(E) Certain students receive books free, but all 
others buy their books 

(F) Students buy some books, receive others fre 


What is the average age of textbooks furnished 
to your students? 


(A) We do not furnish textbooks 
(B) Less than 4 years old 

(C) 4-8 years old 

(D) 9-12 years old 

(E) 13-16 years old 

(F) More than 16 years old 


What is the copyright date of the regular class 
reading book used in your 3rd grade? 


(A) No 3rd grade in this school 
(B) 1964-65 
(C) 1961-63 
(D) 1958-60 
(E) 1953-57 
(F) 1948-52 
(G) Before 1948 


What is the copyright date of the basic biology text 
book used in your school? | 


(A) No biology taught here 

(B) 1964-65 

(C) 1961-63 

(D) 1958-60 . 
(E) 1953-1957 | 
(F) 1948-1952 | 
(G) Before 1948 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


\re the textbooks used in your instructional program 


wailable in sufficient numbers in your school? 


‘A) Yes 
‘B) No 


Nhat percentage of your students attend school for 
ess than full or normal school day? Do not count 
<indergarten or nursery school pupils. 


(A) None 

(B) 1-9% 

(G) 10-19% 
(D) 20-29% 
(E) 30-39% 
(F) 40-49%, 
(G) 50-59% 
(H) 60-69%, 
(1) 70-79% 
(J) 80-89% 
(K) 90-99% 
(L) 100% 


Does your school give intelligence tests to 
students? 


(A) Yes, in 1 grade only 

(B) Yes, in 2 grades 

(C) Yes, in 3 grades 

(D) Yes, in 4 or more grades 
(E) No 


Does your school give standardized achievement 
tests to students? 


(A) Yes, in 1 grade only 

(B) Yes, in 2 grades 

(C) Yes, in 3 grades 

(D) Yes, in 4 grades 

(E) Yes, in 5 grades 

(F) Yes, in 6 grades 

(G) Yes, in 7 grades 

(H) Yes, in 8 grades 

(1) Yes, in 9 or more grades 


(J) No 


Does your school give interest inventories to 
students? 


(A) Yes, in 1 grade 

(B) Yes, in 2 grades 

(C) Yes, in 3 grades 

(D) Yes, in 4 or more grades 
(E) No 


Do you have a room specifically used as an infirmary 


or health room for the care of sick children? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


26. 


Pei 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


How many teachers are on your teaching staff this 
school year, not counting librarians, counselors 
and administrative personnel? Count part-time 
teachers according to full-time equivalents; for 
example, two half-time teachers would count as 
one full-time teacher. 


Grid your answer 


Based on the number of classroom teachers in your 
school as of September, 1964, what proportion left 
for reasons other than death or retirement. 


(A) Less than 5% 
(B) 5 to 9% 

(C) 10 to 14% 
(D) 15 to 19% 
(E) 20 to 29% 
(F) 30 to 49% 
(G) 50% or more 


Is there an official tenure system for teachers in 
your school system? 


(A) Contracts are on a yearly basis—no tenure .« 

(B) Tenure is awarded to teachers on the recom- 
mendation of school officials 

(C) If they meet all of the qualifications for the 
position, teachers are automatically placed 
on tenure after a certain fixed period of time 
established by school system or state regu- 
lations 


Are National Teacher Examinations or equivalent 
local examinations used for appointing teachers to 
your school? 


(A) Yes, used for all positions 
(B) Yes, used for some positions 
(C) No 


Is there an art teacher for your school? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, 1 day per week or less 
(C) Yes, 2 days per week 

(D) Yes, 3 days per week 

(E) Yes, 4 or more days per week 


Is there a music teacher for your school? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, 1 day per week or less 
(C) Yes, 2 days per week 

(D) Yes, 3 days per week 

(E) Yes, 4 or more days per week 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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36. 


37. 


Is there a speech correction teacher (speech 
therapist) for your school? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, 1 day per week or less 
(C) Yes, 2 days per week 

(D) Yes, 3 days per week 

(E) Yes, 4 or more days per week 


What provisions are there for student mental health 
problems in your school? 


(A) There is a psychologist at our school full-time 

(B) There is a psychologist at our school part-time 

(C) We have a referral arrangement with a mental 
health clinic 

(D) Other 

(E) None 


In full-time equivalents, how many teachers do you 
have in your school who teach remedial reading 
classes? 


(A) None 

(B) One, less than full-time 

(C) One full-time 

(D) One full-time and one part-time 
(E) Two 

(F) Three 

(G) Four or more 


In full-time equivalents, how many guidance 
counselors do you have in your school? 


(A) None 

(B) One, less than full-time 

(C) One full-time 

(D) One full-time and one part-time 
(E) Two 

(F) Three 

(G) Four 

(H) Five 

(1) Six 

(J) Seven or more 


Do you have a librarian in your school? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, a teacher who also acts as librarian 
(C) Yes, a part-time librarian 

(D) Yes, a full-time librarian 

(E) Yes, two or more full-time librarians 


Do you have a nurse on duty in your school? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, a teacher who also acts as a nurse 
(C) Yes, a part-time nurse 

(D) Yes, a full-time nurse 


39. Which one of the following best describes the 


40. What is the total enrollment in your school? 


41. (Senior high schools only) How many students 


42. About what is the average daily percentage of 


43, About what percentage of your students are white? 


38. Does a school attendance officer (or home- sch; 
counselor) serve your school? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, a teacher who also acts as a school 
attendance officer 

(C) Yes, a part-time school attendance officer 

(D) Yes, a full-time school attendance officer 


practices for assignment of pupils to your schog 


(A) All pupils in a particular geographic area 
attend this school with no or few transfers 
allowed 

(B) Pupils in this particular geographic area ar 
generally assigned to this school but trang 
are frequently allowed 

(C) Pupils are assigned to this school on the bag 
of intelligence, achievement, or their pro 
of study 

(D) All pupils in this district may attend this 
school 

(E) Some other practice is followed 


Grid your answer 


graduated from the 12th grade during the 1964-65 
school year? 


Grid your answer 


attendance in your school? 


(A) Over 98% 
(B) 97-98% 

(C) 95-96%, 

(D) 93-94% 

(E) 91-92%, 

(F) 86-90% 

(G) 85% or lower 


(A) None 


(K) 90-99% 
(L) All 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


hat percentage of your students this year are 
ansfers from another school? (Do not count 
udents who had completed the highest grade 
the school from which they came.) 


\) 0- 4% 

3) S-9% 

3) 10-14% 

>) 15-19% 

=) 20-24% 

=) 25% or more 


bout what percentage of the students who attended 
sur school last year are now attending a different 
shool? Do not count those who moved because of 

raduation or promotion. 


A) 0- 4% 

B) 5-9% 

C) 10-14% 

Del s- 197, 

E) 20-24% 

F) 25% or more 


Jhat is the approximate percentage of all girls who 
nter your 10th grade but drop out before graduation? 
Yo not include girls who transfer to another school 

n your calculations. 


A) School does not have 10th grade 
B) 0-4% 

@)ro- 9% 

D) 10-14% 

iE)! 5-197, 

i) 20-29%, 

'G) 30-39% 

H) 40-49% 

1) 50% or more 


Nhat is the approximate percentage of all boys who 
snter your 10th grade but drop out before gradua- 
jon? Do not include boys who transfer to another 
school in your calculations, 


(A) School does not have 10th grade 
(B) 0-4% 

(C) 5-9% 

(D) 10-14% 

(=) 15-19% 

(F) 20-29% 

(G) 30-39% 

(H) 40-49% 

(1) 50% or more 


48. 


For each of the following areas, indicate whether 
there are problems of discipline with the students 
in this school. 


Is there a problem of destruction of school property? 


(A) Yes, severe 
(B) Yes, moderate 
(C) Yes, slight 
(D) None 


Is there a problem of impertinence and discourtesy 
to teachers? 


(A) Yes, severe 
(B) Yes, moderate 
(C) Yes, slight 
(D) None 


Is there a problem of tension between racial or 
ethnic groups? 


(A) Yes, severe 
(B) Yes, moderate 
(C) Yes, slight 
(D) None 


Is there a problem of stealing of a serious nature 
(money, cars, etc.)? 


(A) Yes, 
(B) Yes, 
(C) Yes, 
(D) None 


severe 
moderate 
slight 


Is there a problem of physical violence against 
teachers? 


(A) Yes, severe 
(B) Yes, moderate 
(C) Yes, slight 
(D) None 


Is there a problem of using narcotics or stimulants? 


(A) Yes, severe 
(B) Yes, moderate 
(C) Yes, slight 
(D) None 


Is there a problem of drinking intoxicants on school 
property? 


(A) Yes, severe 
(B) Yes, moderate 
(C) Yes, slight 
(D) None 
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49. (Senior high schools only) About what percentage of 


50. 


Sl. 
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your entire graduating class last year is now en- 
rolled in a regular 2-year or 4-year college? 


(A) 0% 

(B) 1-% 
(C) 10-19% 
(D) 20-29% 
(E) 30-39% 
(F) 40-49% 
(G) 50-59% 
(H) 60-69% 
(1) 70-79% 
(J) 80-89% 
(K) 90-99% 
(L) 100% 


(Senior high schools only) About what percentage of 


your graduating class last year went on to some 
post- high-school education or training of some 
kind other than a junior college or 4-year college 
(for example, beauty school, technical-vocational 
school, or business school)? Do not include mili- 
tary service or post-graduaie high school work. 


(C) 10-19% 
(D) 20-29%, 
(E) 30-39%, 
(F) 40-497 
(G) 50-59%, 
(H) 60-69%, 
(1) 70-799, 
(J) 80-89%, 
(K) 90-99%, 
(L) 100% 


(Senior high schools only) About what percentage of 


the nonwhite students who graduated last year are 
now enrolled in a regular 2-year or 4- year college? 


(A) No nonwhite students in class 
(B) 0% 

(C) 1-9% 
(D) 10-19% 
(E) 20-29%, 
(EB) 30-397 
(G) 40-49%, 
(H) 50-59%, 
(1) 60-69% 
70-79% 
(K) 80-89%, 
(L) 90-99% 
(M) 100% 


52, 
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55. 


(Senior high schools only) About what percentg 
the nonwhites in your graduating class last yeg 
on to some post-high-school education or trainjp, 
some kind other than a junior college or 4- yea; 
college (for example, beauty school, technica] 
vocational school, or business school)? Do ng 
clude military service or postgraduate high sch 
work. 


(A) No nonwhite students in class 
(B) 0% 

(C) 1-9% 
(D) 10-19% 
(E) 20-29% 
()F 30-397, 
(G) 40-49% 
(H) 50-59% 
(1) 60-69%, 
(J) 70-79% 
(K) 80-89%, 
(L) 90-99% 
(M) 100% 


Approximately how many all- Negro or predominé 
Negro colleges sent a representative to talk with 
terested students in your high school last year? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 

(©) sito 

(D) 6 to 10 

(E) 11 to 20 
(F) 21 or more 


Approximately how many all-white or predominan 
white colleges sent a representative to talk withi 
terested students in your high school last year? 


(A) None 

(B) avon 2 

(C) 3to5 

(D) 6 to 10 

(E) 11 to 20 
(F) 21 or more 


When you were an undergraduate student, were y¢ 
enrolled in a college (or school) of education, in- 
cluding normal schools and teachers colleges? 
(A) Yes 
(B) No 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG 


of June, 1965, how many years had you been a 
incipal (or assistant principal) in any school? 


) None 
vor 2 

) 3or4 

) Sto 9 

) 10 to 14 

) 15 to 19 

) 20 to 29 

) 30 or more 


; of June, 1965, how many years had you been 
incipal in this school? 


1) None 

yet or 2 

>) 3 or 4 

PD to 9 

3) 10 to 14 
Dero to 19 

3) 20 to 29 

1) 30 or more 


ow old were you on your last birthday? 


\) Under 26 
3) 26 to 35 
3) 36-45 

)) 46-55 

B) 56-65 

F) 66 or over 


hat is your sex? 


A) Male 
B) Female 


hat is the highest earned college degree that you 
old? Do not report honorary degrees. 


A) No degree 
B) A degree or diploma based on less than 
4 years work 
C) Bachelor's degree 
D) Master's degree 
E) Professional or specialist diploma (sixth year) 
F) Doctor's degree 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


What was your major field of study in undergraduate 
school? If you had two majors, mark the one in which 
you took the most work. 


(A) Agriculture 

(B) Biological Sciences 

(C) Business— Commercial 

(D) Elementary Education 

(E) Engineering 

(F) English or Journalism 

(G) Foreign Language 

(H) Home Economics 

(1) Industrial Arts 

(J) Mathematics 

(K) Music—Art 

(L) Philosophy 

(M) Physical Education— Health 

(N) Physical Science 

(O) Psychology 

(P) Social Science, including History 
(Q) Vocational or Technical Education 
(R) Special Education 

(S) Other 

(T) I did not go to college 


Which of the categories below best describes the 
institution where you took most of your under- 
graduate college courses? If you took equal course 
work in several institutions, answer in terms of 
the last institution attended. 


(A) I did not go to college (Skip to 67) 

(B) Public—university, college, or technological 
institution 

(C) Public—normal school or teachers college 

(D) Public—other (junior college, etc.) 

(E) Private—university, college, or technological 
institution 

(F) Private—normal school or teachers college 

(G) Private—other (junior college, etc.) 


NOTE: If you did not go to college, please omit 
questions 63 through 66 and continue with ques- 


tion 67. 


What was the highest degree offered by that institu- 
tion when you were a student? 


(A) Certificate only 

(B) Bachelor's degree 

(C) Master's degree 

(D) Professional or specialist diploma (sixth year) 
(E) Doctor's degree 
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64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 
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What is the location of that institution? 


(A) In this city, town, or county 

(B) In this state but outside this city, town, or 
county 

(C) In another state in the U.S. 

(D) In Puerto Rico or another U.S. possession 

(E) In Mexico 

(F) In Canada 

(G) In a country other than the U.S., Canada, 
or Mexico 


When you attended that institution, how many of the 
students were white? 


(A) All 
(B) 90-99% 
(C) 75-89% 
(D) 50-74%, 
(E) 25-49% 
(F) 10-24, 
(G) 1-9% 
(H) None 


How many credits of college work have you had 
beyond your highest degree? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 to 10 semester hours 

(C) 11 to 20 semester hours 
(D) 21 to 30 semester hours 
(E) 31 or more semester hours 


ATE TVOUW sas 


(A) Negro 

(B) white 

(C) American- Indian 
(D) Oriental 

(E) other 


Are you of Puerto Rican or Mexican-American 
background? 


(A) Puerto Rican 
(B) Mexican-American 
(C) Neither of these 


In your judgment, what is the general reputation of 
this school among educators in this area? 


(A) Among the best 

(B) Better than average 
(C) About average 

(D) Below average 

(E) Inferior 

(F) Don't know 


70. About what per cent of your total school time q 


ile 


Wr 


13% 


74. 


you devote to teaching? 


(A) None 

(B) 1-25% 

(C) 26-50% 

(D) 51-757, 

(E) 76% or more 


What will be the total annual salary that you recgj 
from this school system this year? (Estimate gyp 
plements for extra service by using supplements 
from last year) 


(A) Below $4,000 

(B) $4,000 to $4,999 
(C) $5,000 to $5,999 
(D) $6,000 to $6,999 
(E) $7,000 to $7,999 
(F) $8,000 to $8,999 
(G) $9,000 to $9,999 
(H) $10,000 to $14,999 
(I) $15,000 to $19,999 
(J) $20,000 or more 


Which best describes the location of your school 


(A) In a rural area 

(B) Ina residential suburb 

(C) In an industrial suburb 

(D) Ina small town (5,000 or less) 

(E) Ina city of 5,000 to 50,000 

(F) In a residential area of a larger city (over 
50,000) 

(G) In the inner part of a larger city (over 50,00 


Which best describes the pupils served by this 
school? 


(A) All children of professional and white-collar 
workers 

(B) Mostly children of professional and white- 
collar workers 

(C) Children from a general cross section of the 
community 

(D) Mostly children of factory and other blue-coll 
workers 

(E) All children of factory and blue-collar worke 

(F) Children of rural families 


Is there a public library of at least 5,000 books 
within walking distance of your school? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
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yw many families of your students are represented 
a typical meeting of the PTA or similar parent 
oup? 


\) We have no parents' organization 
3) Only a few 

‘) Less than half 

)) About half 

3) Over half 

>) Almost all of them 


yproximately how long is the academic school day 
r pupils? 

\) 4 hours or less 

3) 4g hours 

>) 5 hours 

)) st hours 

2) 6 hours 

7) 65 hours 

3) 7 hours 

1) 75 hours 


[) 8 hours or more 


Vhat is the lowest grade in this school in which 
tudents take different courses from different 
eachers? (Do not include special teachers for 
rt, music, physical education, or remedial 
rograms. ) 


A) 6th or earlier 
B) 7th 

C) 8th 

D) 9th 

E) 10th 

F) 11th 

G) 12th 

H) Not at all 


Senior high schools only) Which of the following 
curricula does your school have? 
Jollege preparatory 


A) Yes 
'B) No 


Sommercial 


fA) Yes 
(B) No 


Seneral 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Tp) 


80. 


81. 


82. 


willie 


Vocational 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Agriculture 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Industrial Arts 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


(Senior high schoo1) Check below the item that best 
describes the classification of your school. 


(A) An academic school with strong emphasis on 
college preparation 

(B) A comprehensive school 

(C) A special curriculum school that is designed 
to serve the culturally disadvantaged 

(D) Vocational, technical, or trade school 

(E) Commercial or business school 


Does your school carry out grouping or tracking of 
students according to ability or achievement? 


(A) Yes, for all students 

(B) Yes, for highest achieving students only 
(C) Yes, for lowest achieving students only 
(D) No 


If you checked A, B, or C above (Question 80) 

check which of the following best describes your 

system of grouping. 

(A) Pupils are placed in a particular group and 
attend all classes within this group 

(B) Pupils may be in different groups for different 
subjects depending on their ability in that 
subject 


What proportion of your students are in the highest 
track or group? 


(A) Question doesn't apply 
(B) 0-9% 

(C) 10-19% 

(D) 20-29% 

(E) 30-39% 

(F) 40-49% 

(G) 50-59% 

(H) 60-69% 

(1) 70-79% 

(J) 80% or more 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 
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What proportion of your students are in the lowest 
track or group? 


(A) Question doesn't apply 
(B) 0-9% 

(C) 10-19% 

(D) 20-29% 

(E) 30-39% 

(F) 40-49% 

(G) 50-59% 

(H) 60-69% 

(1) 70-79% 

(J) 80% or more 


About what percentage of students moved from one 
track to a higher track since September, 1964 ? 


(A) Question doesn't apply 
(B) None 

(C) 1-49 

(D) 5-9% 

(E) 10-14% 

(F) 15-19% 

(G) 20-39% 

(H) 40-59% 

(1) 60% or more 


About what percentage of students moved from one 
track to a lower track since September, 1964 ? 


(A) Question doesn't apply 
(B) None 

(C) 1-4% 

(D) 5-9% 

(E) 10-14% 

(F) 15-19%, 

(G) 20-39%, 

(H) 40-59% 

(1) 60% or more 


Does your school provide an accelerated curriculum? 


(A) Yes, in all academic subjects 
(B) Yes, in several subjects 

(C) Yes, in one or two subjects 
(D) No 


When did nonwhites first enter your school? 


(A) This year 

(B) Within the last 2 years 

(C) 3 to 5 years ago 

(D) 5 to 10 years ago 

(E) More than 10 years ago 

(F) This school has always been entirely nonwhite 
(G) There are no nonwhites here 


88. 


89. 


90. 


. Student government 


- School newspaper 


. School magazine or annual 


(Senior high school only). What opportunity ig y 
for students in your school to obtain advanced pj 
ment or credit in college? 


(A) We offer one or more courses of the College 
Board Advanced Placement Program 
(B) We offer our own advanced courses 
(C) No special courses, but students may qualif 
through Advanced Placement Examinations 
(D) No opportunity 


What is the policy in your school regarding promg 
tion of slow learners? 


(A) The pupil must repeat grades in which he 
done failing work 

(B) The pupil must repeat courses in which he ha 
done failing work 

(C) Pupils identified as slow learners are not en 
rolled or are transferred to other schools 

(D) The pupil is promoted with his age group 


Which of the following extracurricular activities ¢ 
offered by your school? Mark A for each that is 
offered. Mark B for each that is not offered. 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Interschool athletics for boys 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Interschool athletics for girls 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Intramural athletics for boys 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Intramural athletics for girls 
(A) Yes 
(B) No 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


shestra and/or band 


) Yes 
) No 


>e club and/or chorus 


) Yes 
) No 


tional Honor Society 


) Yes 
) No 


bject-matter clubs (such as math club, Latin 
ib, etc.) 


) Yes 
:) No 


ess club 


.) Yes 
}) No 


»bby clubs (such as stamp club, Hi-Fi club, etc.) 


\) Yes 
3) No 


rama, plays 


\) Yes 
3) No 


ebate team 


A) Yes 
B) No 


ocial dances 


A) Yes 
B) No 


filitary cadets (ROTC, NDCC, etc.) 

A) Yes 

B) No 

ervice club (such as Key Club, Hi-Y, etc.) 
A) Yes 

B) No 

‘eligious clubs (such as Newman (Gileisy, iKe)) 


A) Yes 
B) No 


ete 


92. 


93. 
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What is the average amount of homework per day 
which students in your school are expected to do? 
(If your school includes both elementary and 
secondary grade students, answer for secondary 
grade students only) 


(A) Students are not usually given out-of-class 
assignments 

(B) Less than 1 hour 

(C) 1-2 hours 

(D) 2-3 hours 

(E) 3-4 hours 

(F) 5 hours or more 


What percentage of your students are taking courses 
or special class work in remedial arithmetic or 
remedial mathematics? 


(A) 0-4% 

(B) 5-9% 

(C) 10-14% 

(D) 15-19% 

(E) 20-24% 

(F) 25% or more 

(G) Not offered in this school 


What percentage of your students are taking courses 
or special class work in remedial reading or 
remedial English? 


(A) 0-4% 

(B) 5-9% 

(C) 10-14% 

(D) 15-19% 

(E) 20-24% 

(F) 25% or more 

(G) Not offered in this school 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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For each of the following groups, indicate whether 
your school provides separate classes, either during 
the regular school day or after school hours. 


Low IQ or mentally retarded students 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Behavior and adjustment problems 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Non-English speaking students 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Rapid learners 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Special skills or talents (e. g., art, music) 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Those with speech impairments 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


The physically handicapped? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Below is a list of current school issues on which yw 
want the judgments of educational administrators ¢f 
out the country. Please answer each in terms of your 
judgment of the best educational practice. 


95. Which of the following policies on neighborhood 
elementary schools represents the best educatigg 
practice, in your estimation? 


(A) Neighborhood elementary schools should 
maintained regardless of any racial imbalgy 
produced 

(B) Neighborhood elementary schools should be 
maintained, but where possible a device 
such as reducing the grade span of schoo) 
"pairing" schools, or another practice, shg 
be used to promote racial balance 

(C) The idea of neighborhood elementary schoo 
can be abandoned without significant loss 


96. Which of the following policies on bussing of ele 
mentary school children represents the best edu 
tional practice in your estimation? 


(A) Children should not be bussed to a school of 
than their neighborhood school 

(B) Children should be bussed to another school 
only to relieve overcrowding 

(C) Nonwhite children should be bussed to anothe 
school in order to achieve racial balance 

(D) Both white and nonwhite children should be 
bussed to schools with a predominantly _ 
different racial composition, to achieve 
racial balance 
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you believe there is a sound basis in educational 
icy for giving compensatory programs to culturally 
advantaged students at extra costs per pupil? 


) Yes 
) No 
) Undecided 


lat type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
nool with an all nonwhite or predominantly non- 
ite student body? 


) An all-white faculty 

.) Predominantly white faculty 

) About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

)) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

) All nonwhite faculty 

') Doesn't matter 

') Selected without regard to race 

|) Some degree of integration, but ratio doesn't 
matter 


99. 


100. 
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What type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
school with a racially heterogeneous student body? 


(A) An all-white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(E) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) Doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio r 
matter 


esn't 


What type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
school with an all-white or predominantly white 
student body? 


(A) An all-white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(E) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) Doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio doesn't 
matter 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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PRINCIPALS' QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions 


This questionnaire should be completed by building principals of schools in which 
students are tested. 


PLEASE INDICATE ALL OF YOUR ANSWERS ON THE SEPARATE ANSWER 
SHEET THAT HAS BEEN GIVEN TO YOU. 


Be sure that all your answer marks are black and that they completely fill the spaces. 
Do not make any stray marks on your answer sheet. If you erase, do so completely; 
an incomplete erasure may be considered as an intended response. MARK ONLY ONE 
ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION. 


In several questions you are asked to supply a number. The instruction is "Grid your 
answer." For each of these questions, please write one digit of the number in each 

of the large boxes on the answer sheet. If your answer has fewer digits than there are 
boxes, write your answer as far to the right as possible. Put O's in the unused boxes 
at the left of your answer. Then go down the column under each large box, find the 
small space containing the corresponding digit, and blacken that small box. For ex- 
ample, if your answer were 390 where four boxes are provided on the answer sheet, 
the grid would look like this: 


Boe) SASS [9] 


ols | 
CO 
2)2) 
|_| 
4) 
G)5) 
(e}}(é] 
(3) 
Bo) 


Educaliouall Oppo-diunilies Qwwey FORM NCR 


SCHOOL, SURVEY 


PESTS 


WC EE. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


juestionnaire should be completed by all persons in the schools in which students are tested who fall into either 


two following categories: 


(a) teachers teaching one or more classes this year. 
(b) anyone who spends more than five hours per week in guidance counseling. 


the space on the answer sheet that is correct for you for each question. Mark only one answer for each question. 
lay Omit any question which you would prefer not to answer, but please answer them all if you possibly can. 


hat is your sex? 


4) Male 
B) Female 


ow old were you on your last birthday? 


A) Under 26 
B) 26 to 35 

SC) 36 to 45 

D) 46 to 55 

E) 56 to 65 

F) 66 or older 


Jhere have you spent most of your life? 


A) In this city, town, or county 

B) In this state outside this city, town, or county 

C) In another state in the U. S. 

D) In Puerto Rico or another U. S. possession 

E) In Mexico 

F) In Canada 

G) Ina country other than the U. S., Canada, or 
Mexico 


n what type of community have you spent most of 
our life? (Give your best estimate if you are not 
ure. ) 


A) In the open country or in a farming community 

B) Ina small town (less than 10,000 people) that 
was not a suburb 

C) Inside a medium size city (10,000 to 100,000 
people) 

D) Ina suburb of a medium size city 

E) Inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 people) 

‘F) Ina suburb of a large city 

G) Ina very large city (over 500,000 people) 

'‘H) In a suburb of a very large city 


PART I 


AGONY OU ay tile = 


(A) Negro 

(B) white 

(C) American Indian 
(D) Oriental 

(E) other 


Are you of Puerto Rican or Mexican American 
background? 


(A) Puerto Rican 
(B) Mexican American 
(C) Neither of these 


Where did you graduate from high school? 


(A) A high school in this city, town, or county 

(B) A high school in this state, but outside this 
city, town, or county 

(C) A high school in another state in the U. S. 

(D) A high school in Puerto Rico or another U. S. 
possession 

(E) A high school in another country 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 


This questionnaire has not been copyrighted. 
Questions were provided by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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8. 


What work does (did) your father do? You probably 
will not find his exact job listed, but mark the an- 
swer space corresponding to the one that is closest. 


(A) Technical—such as draftsman, surveyor, 
medical or dental technician, etc. 

(B) Official—such as manufacturer, officer in a 
large company, banker, official or inspec- 
tO Cle: 

(C) Manager—such as sales manager, store man- 
ager, office manager, factory supervisor, 
etc. 

Proprietor or owner—such as owner of a small 
business, wholesaler, retailer, contractor, 
restaurant owner, etc. 

(D) Semiskilled worker—such as factory machine 
operator, bus or cab driver, meat Cutter, etc. 

Clerical worker—such as bankteller, bookkeeper, 
sales clerk, office clerk, mail carrier, 
messenger, etc. 

Service worker—Such as a barber, waiter, etc. 

Protective worker—such as policeman, detec- 
tive, sheriff, fireman, etc. 

(E) Salesman—such as real estate or insurance 
salesman, factory representative, etc. 

(F) Farm or ranch manager or owner 

(G) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

(H) Workman or laborer—such as factory or mine 

~ worker, fisherman, filling station attendant, 
longshoreman, etc. 

(1) Professional—such as accountant, artist, 

clergyman, dentist, doctor, engineer, 
lawyer, librarian, scientist, college pro- 
fessor, social worker, etc. 

(J) Skilled worker or foreman—such as baker, 

Carpenter, electrician, enlisted man in the 
armed forces, mechanic, plumber, plasterer, 
tailor, foreman in a factory or mine, etc. 

(K) Don't know 


How many years of school did your father complete? 


(A) None, or some grade school 

(B) Finished grade school 

(C) Some high school 

(D) Finished high school 

(E) Technical or business school after high school 
(F) Some college, but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a regular 4 year college 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school 

(1) Don't know 


676 


10. 


itil. 


TP, 


How many years of school did your mother cony 


(A) None, or some grade school 

(B) Finished grade school 

(C) Some high school 

(D) Finished high school 

(E) Technical or business school after high sch 
(F) Some college, but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a regular 4 year college 
(H) Attended graduate or professional school 
(1) Don't know 


What is the highest earned college degree you 
Do not report honorary degrees. 


(A) No degree 

(B) A degree or diploma based on less than 4 ye 
work 

(C) A Bachelor's degree 

(D) A Master's degree 

(E) Professional or Specialist diploma (Sixth yeg 

(F) A Doctor's degree 


What was your major field of study in undergradu 
school? If you had two majors, mark the one in 
which you took most work. 


(A) Agriculture 

(B) Biological Science 

(C) Business—Commercial 

(D) Elementary Education 

(E) Engineering 

(F) English or Journalism 

(G) Foreign Language 

(H) Home Economics 

(1) Industrial Arts 

(J ) Mathematics 

(K) Music—Art 

(L) Philosophy 

(M) Physical Education—Health 

(N) Physical Science 

(O) Psychology 

(P) Social Sciences, including History 
(Q) Vocational or Technical Education 
(R) Special Education 

(S ) Other 

(T) I did not go to college. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG! 


hich of the categories below best describes the 
stitution where you took most of your undergraduate 
yllege courses? If you took equal course work in 
2veral institutions, answer in terms of the last 
stitution attended. 


A) I did not go to college (Skip to question 25) 

B) Public—university or technological institution 

C) Public—normal school or teachers college 

D) Public—other (junior college, etc.) 

E) Private—university, college, or technological 
institution 

F) Private—normal school or teachers college 

G) Private—other (junior college, etc.) 


OTE: If you did not go to college, omit questions 
14 through 24, and continue with question 25. 


That was the highest degree offered by that institu- 
on when you were a student? 


A) Certificate only 

B) Bachelor's degree 

C) Master's degree 

D) Professional or specialist diploma (Sixth year) 
E) Doctor's degree 


Jhat is the location of that institution? 


A) In this city, town, or county 

B) In this state but outside this city, town, or county 
C) In another state in the U. S. 

D) In Puerto Rico or another U. S. possession 

E) In Mexico 

F) In Canada 

G) Ina country other than the U. S. 

Mexico 


Canada, or 


Nhen you attended that institution, how many of the 
students were white? 


A) All 

18)! 90-99% 
(C) 75-89% 
(D) 50-74% 
(E) 25-49% 
(F) 10-24% 
MG) 1-9% 
(11) None 


Questions 17 through 23 ask you what your college was 


like when you went there. 


Answer for the same institu- 


tion as in the questions above. 


NTE 


18. 


20. 


Die 


Dee 


Ps}, 


Was there keen competition among most of the 
students for high grades? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Did freshmen have to take orders from upperclass- 
men for a period of time? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Were most of the students of a very high calibre 
academically? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Did you often discuss with other students how to 
make money? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Were the students under a great deal of pressure to 
get good grades? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Did you say hello to students you didn't know? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


How would you rate the academic level of your 
college among all the nation's colleges and univer- 
sities? (Give your best estimate) 


(A) Top 10% 
(B) 11-20% 
(C) 21-30% 
(D) 31-40% 
(E) 41-50% 
(F) 51-60% 
(G) 61-70% 
(H) 71-80% 
(1) 81-90% 
(J) 91-100% 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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26. 


Zi 


28. 


yok 
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How many credits of college work have you had 
beyond your highest degree? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 to 10 semester hours 

(C) 11 to 20 semester hours 
(D) 21 to 30 semester hours 
(E) 31 or more semester hours 


As of June 1965, what was the total number of years 
of full -time teaching experience you have had? 
(Consider counseling as teaching experience. ) 


(A) None 

CB) Wor 2 

(C) 3 or 4 

(D) 5 to 9 

(E) 10 to 14 
(F) 15 to 19 
(G) 20 to 29 
(H) 30 or more 


As of June 1965, what was the number of years of full- 
time teaching experience you have had in this school? 


(Consider counseling as teaching experience. ) 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 
(@)rSten4 
(D) 5 to 9 

(E) 10 to 14 
(G5) eo oom vom 0°) 
(G) 20 to 29 
(H) 30 or more 


In the last school year (1964-65), how many school 
days were you absent from work? 


(A) I was not a regular teacher or counselor last 
year 

(B) None 

GG) tsor 2 

(D) 3 to 6 

(les) is (roy ss) 

(F) 16 or more 


What type of state teaching certification do you have? 


(A) Noncertified 

(B) Temporary, provisional, or emergency 
certification 

(C) Regular certification but less than the highest 
certification in this state 

(D) The highest certification offered in this state 
(normally life, permanent, or long-term) 


How did you happen to be assigned to this particular 


school rather than some other school in this district? 


(A) | asked to work in this school 
(B) I was placed in this school 


30. 


31. 


oan 


oon 


34. 


Have you ever attended any summer institutes 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation 9 
financed by the National Defense Education Act 
by the 1965 Elementary-Secondary Education A 


(A) None 

(B) 1 
(C)F22ors 
(D) 4 or more 


Have you ever attended any summer institutes 9; 
comparable training programs that offer special 
training in teaching or counseling the culturally 
disadvantaged? 


(A) No 
(B) Yes, 1 
(C) Yes, 2 or more 


What will be your total annual salary from this 
school system this year? (Estimate supplemeni 
for extra services by using supplements from la 
year.) 


(A) Below $3,000 

(B) $3,000 to $3,999 
(C) $4,000 to $4,999 
(D) $5,000 to $5,999 
(E) $6,000 to $6,999 
(F) $7,000 to $7,999 
(G) $8,000 to $8,999 
(H) $9,000 to $9,999 
(1) $10,000 or more 


Overall, how would you rate students in your sch 
on how hard they try in school? 


(A) Excellent 
(B) Good 

(C) Average 
(D) Fair 

(E) Poor 


Overall, how would you rate the academic ability 
level of the students in this school? 


(A) Excellent 
(B) Good 
(C) Average 
(D) Fair 
(E) Poor 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG! 


What is your employment status in this school 41. 


system? 


(A) 1am ona tenured appointment. 

(B) I have a regular full-time appointment but not 
on tenure. 

(C) 1am a substitute teacher on temporary assign- 
ment. 


Are you a member of any national honorary society 
such as Kappa Delta Pi or Phi Beta Kappa? 


(A) Yes 42. 


(B) No 


Suppose you could go back in time and start college 
again; in view of your present knowledge, would you 
enter the teaching profession? 


(A) Definitely yes 
(B) Probably yes 
(C) Undecided 
(D) Probably no 
(E) Definitely no 


43. 


If you could choose, would you be a faculty member 
in some other school rather than this one? 


(A) Yes 
(B) Maybe 
(C) No 


What kind of a high school would you most like to 


work in? (Answer even if you are not a high school 44. 


teacher. ) 


(A) An academic school with strong emphasis on 
college preparation 

(B) A comprehensive school 

(C) A special curriculum school that is designed to 
serve the culturally disadvantaged 

(D) Vocational, technical or trade school 

(E) Commercial or business school 


45. 


If you could take your choice of school settings, 
which would you select from among the following? 


(A) All children of professional and white-collar 
workers 

(B) Mostly children of professional and white- 
collar workers 

(C) Children from a general cross section of the 
community 

(D) Mostly children of factory and other blue-collar 
workers 

(E) All children of factory and other blue-collar 
workers 

(F) Children of rural families 

(G) I have no preference 


What kind of school do you prefer to work in, as far 
as ethnic composition is concerned? 


(A) A school with predominantly Anglo Saxon 
students 

(B) A school with a mixture of Anglo Saxons and 
minority ethnic groups 

(C) A school with predominantly minority ethnic 
groups 

(D) I have no preference 


What kind of school do you prefer to work in, as far 
as racial composition is concerned? 


(A) An all white school 

(B) A mostly white school but with some nonwhite 
students 

(C) A school that has about half white and half non- 
white students 

(D) A mostly nonwhite school but with some white 
students 

(E) A school with all nonwhites 

(F) I have no preference 


What type of class do you most like to teach or 
counsel? 


(A) A high ability group 

(B) An average ability group 
(C) A low ability group 

(D) A mixed ability group 
(E) I have no preference 


In your judgment, what is the general reputation of 
this school among teachers outside the school? 


(A) Among the best 

(B) Better than average 
(C) About average 

(D) Below average 

(E) A poor school 

(F) Don't know 


About what percentage of the students you teach or 
counsel this year are white? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 to 9% 
(C) 10 to 24%, 
(D) 25 to 49% 
(E) 50 to 74% 
(F) 75 to 89% 
(G) 90 to 99%, 
(H) All 
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Below is a list of current school issues on which we 
want the judgments of teachers throughout the country. 
Please answer each in terms of your judgment of the 
best educational practice. 


Which of the following policies on neighborhood 
elementary schools represents the best educational 
practice, in your estimation? 


(A) Neighborhood elementary schools should be 
maintained regardless of any racial imbalance 
produced. 

(B) Neighborhood elementary schools should be 
maintained, but where possible a device, such 
as reducing the grade span of schools, "pairing" 
schools, or another practice, should be used 
to promote racial balance. 

(C) The idea of neighborhood elementary schools can 
be abandoned without significant loss. 


Which of the following policies on bussing of elemen- 
tary school children represents the best educational 
practice in your estimation? 


(A) Children should not be bussed to a school other 
than their neighborhood school. 

(B) Children should be bussed to another school but 
only to relieve overcrowding. 

(C) Nonwhite children should be bussed to another 
school in order to achieve racial balance. 

(D) Both white and nonwhite children should be 
bussed into schools with a predominantly 
different racial composition, to achieve 
racial balance. 


. Do you believe there is a sound basis in educational 


policy for giving compensatory programs to cul- 
turally disadvantaged students at extra per pupil 
cost? 


(A) Yes 


(B) No 
(C) Undecided 


d. What type of faculty do you believe is best for 


school with an all nonwhite or predominantly 
white student body? 


(A) An all white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(E) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) Doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio does 
matter 


What type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
school with a racially heterogeneous student 


(A) An all white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(£) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) Doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio doesn 
matter 


What type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
school with an all white or predominantly white 
student body? 


(A) An all white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(E) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) Doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio doesn’ 
matter 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG! 


Surveys of school problems show a number of things 
reported by teachers as reducing the effectiveness 
of the school. Below is a partial list of these prob- 
lems. Mark Y (yes) for those situations that con- 
stitute a problem in your school. Mark N (no) for 
those that do not constitute a problem in your school. 
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The home environment of the students is not good. 
Pupils are not well fed and well clothed. 

The different races or ethnic groups don't get 
along together. 

Parents attempt to interfere with the school. 
There is too much competition for grades. 

There is too much emphasis on athletics. 

There are too many absences among students. 
The classes are too large for effective teaching. 
There should be a better mixture, the students 
are all too much of one type. 

Too much time has to be spent on discipline. 

The students aren't really interested in learning. 
There is a lack of effective leadership from the 
school administration. 

The parents put too much pressure on the students 
for good grades. 

The teachers don't seem to be able to work well 
together. 

Teachers have too little freedom in such matters 
as textbook selection, curriculum, and discipline. 
There is too much student turnover. 

The parents don't take enough interest in their 
childrens’ school work. 

We have poor instructional equipment: supplies, 
books, laboratory equipment, etc. 

There are too many interruptions during class 
periods. 

There is too much teacher turnover. 

There is too much turnover of administrators. 


Are you a member of any teachers’ associations? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, an officer 

(C) Yes, an active worker 

(D) Yes, a member but not an active worker 


Do you read regularly any national educational or 
subject matter journals such as the NEA Journal, 
The Nation's Schools, The English Journal, etc.? 


(A) No, not regularly 
(B) Yes, 1 regularly 
(C) Yes, 2 regularly 
(D) Yes, 3 or more regularly 


Do you expect to remain full-time in public education 
until you reach retirement age? 


(A) Definitely yes 
(B) Probably yes 
(C) Probably no 
(D) Definitely no 
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About how many hours a day do you spend outside 
of your scheduled work day in preparation for 
teaching or counseling? 


(A) None 
(BA 

(ey 

(DD) 8! 

(E) 4 or more 


How many hours a day do you spend in classroom 
teaching this year? 


(A) None (Skip to question 63) 
(B) 1 

(C) 2 

(D) 3 

(E) 4 

(F) 5 

(G) 6 or more 


NOTE: [If you spend no time in classroom teaching, omit 


D0. 


54. 


questions 53 through 62 and continue with ques- 
tion 63. 


On the average, how many students do you have per 
class this year? If you teach only one class, answer 
for that one. Write the number in the spaces at the 
top of the answer area. If the number is less than 
100, put a O in the first space, then write the num- 
ber; if the number is less than 10, put O's in the 
first and second spaces, then write the number in 
the third space. Now blacken the spaces below the 
three numbers you have written which correspond 

to those numbers. 


(Omit if you teach only fifth grade or below.) How 
many different subjects are you teaching this term? 
Count different levels of a subject as different sub- 
jects. For example, 9th and 10th grade English 
are two subjects, and 3rd and 4th year French are 
two subjects. 


(A) 1 
(G=) 
(C) 3 
(D) 4 
(E) 5 
(F) 6 
(G) 7 
(H) 8 or more 
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Apart from any time on official assignment in 
guidance, how many hours a week do you spend in 
individual or group counseling, both formal and 
informal? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 hours per week 

(C) 3 to 5 hours per week 

(D) 6 to 10 hours per week 

(E) 11 or more hours per week 


Omit if you teach only 5th grade or below.) For 
each area listed, indicate how many courses you 

are teaching in that area this year. NOTE: Courses 
at different levels should be counted separately: 

for example, first year French and second year 
French would be two foreign language courses. 


(A) None 

(B) One 

(C) Two 

(D) Three 

(E) Four 

(F) Five or more 


a. Science courses such as biology, chemistry, 
general science, and physics 

b. Foreign languages such as French, German, 
and Latin 

c. Social studies such as history, civics, and 
economics 

d. English including literature, drama, speech, 
and journalism 

e. Mathematics such as algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry. Do not include commercial 
arithmetic or shop mathematics. 

f. Industrial arts such as general shop, wood- 
working, metalworking, drafting. Do not 
include job training courses. 

g. Vocational education, trade education, and job 
training such as auto mechanics, foundry, 
distributive education, and health occupations. 

h. Commercial such as typing, shorthand, book- 

keeping, and commercial arithmetic 

Agriculture 

Home economics 

Health and physical education 

Other such as art, music, orientation 
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Because of ability grouping of students in some 
schools, some teachers teach students at pre- 
dominantly one ability level. Which of the categories 
below best fits your classes? 


(A) All high ability groups 

(B) All low ability groups 

(C) Combination of various ability groups 
(D) Ability grouping is not used in this school 


58. What is the lowest grade in which you teach t 
year? 


(A) Nursery or kindergarten 
(B) 1 
(C) 2 
(D) 3 
(E) 4 
(F) 5 
(G) 6 
(H) 7 
(1) 8 
CI 
(K) 10 
(I) ia 
(M) 12 


59. What is the highest grade in which you teach t 
year? 


(A) Nursery or kindergarten 
(B) 1 
(C) 2 
(D) 3 
(E) 4 
CE) 7S 
(G) 6 
(U8) 7/ 
(CID) fe 
(1)? 
(K) 10 
(ea) ia 
(M) 12 


60. From a realistic viewpoint, there may be some 
jobs from which Negroes have been excluded. 
you personally feel that a teacher or guidance 
counselor should encourage Negro students to 
aspire to such jobs? 


(A) Yes 

(B) Yes, with a full discussion of the difficultie 
(C) No 

(D) No opinion 


61. In general, what type of institution would be bes 
for most Negroes who are going to college? 


(A) Most Negroes will be better off going toa 
Negro college 

(B) Most Negroes will be better off going toa 
predominantly white college 

(C) It makes little or no difference either way 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PA 


F you could choose only between these two kinds of 
tudents, which would you rather teach? 


A) A student with average ability whose parents 
have given him a strong interest in school 
achievement. 

B) A student with high ability whose parents have 
not given him any interest in school achieve- 
ment. 


Jo you spend any of your time on assignment as a 


school guidance counselor? Do not count home room 


ictivities. 


A) No (Skip to question 73) 

‘'B) Yes, less than 5 hours per week (Skip to 
question 73) 

‘C) Yes, 5 hours per week (Skip to question 73) 

(D) Yes, 6 to 10 hours per week 

(E) Yes, 11 to 15 hours per week 

(F) Yes, 16 to 20 hours per week 

(G) Yes, 21 to 25 hours per week 

(H) Yes, more than 25 hours per week 


NOTE: If you spend 5 hours or less each week as a 
guidance counselor (you answered option A, 
B, or C in question 63), go to question 73. 
If you spend more than 5 hours a week in 
counseling, please continue with questions 
64 through 72. 


What title best describes your official counseling 
position? 


(A) Counselor 

(B) Guidance counselor 
(C) Adjustment counselor 
(D) Vocational counselor 
(E) Director of Guidance 
(F) Dean 

(G) Vice principal 

(H) Other 


How many students are formally assigned to you in 
your capacity as guidance counselor? 


(A) Under 200 
(B) 200-249 
(C) 250-299 

(D) 300-349 
(E) 350-399 
(F) 400-499 

(G) 500-699 
(H) 700 or more 
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How many different students, on the average, do you 
counsel in a week? 


(A) Under 10 
(B) 10-19 

(C) 20-29 

(D) 30-39 

(E) 40-49 

(F) 50-59 

(G) 60-69 

(HH) 70 or more 


For question 67, use the following scale by marking the 
appropriate space on the answer sheet. 


(A) Under 5% 
(B) 5-9% 
(C) 10-14% 
(D) 15-19% 
(E) 20-24% 
(F) 25-29% 
(G) 30-34% 
(H) 35-39% 
(1) 40-44%, 
(1) 45-49% 
(K) 50% or more 


For each of the counseling areas listed below in ques- 
tion 67, indicate the approximate percentage of total 
counseling time with pupils that you devote to each over 
the whole school year: 


(ile 


a. Educational counseling: course selection, 
programming, etc. 

b. Educational counseling: college choice, 

college major, etc. 

Personal and/or emotional adjustment, etc. 

Vocational, job selection, etc. 


and 
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As of June, 1965, how many years of experience 
had you had as a part- or full-time guidance 
counselor? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 years 

(C) 3 or 4 years 

(D) 5 to 9 years 

(E) 10 to 14 years 
(F) 15 to 19 years 
(G) 20 or more years 


Was guidance or a related discipline (e.g. , 
psychology) your major area of study leading to 
your highest degree? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


How many professional guidance counseling 
organizations do you belong to, such as American 
School Counselor Association, NVGA, APGA, etc. ? 


(A) None 

(B) One 

(C) Two 

(D) Three 

(E) Four 

(F) Five 

(G) Six or more 


How many professional guidance counseling j 
do you read regularly? (Personnel and Guidan 
Journal, National Vocational Guidance Quarte 
etc.) 


(A) None 

(B) One 

(C) Two 

(D) Three 

(E) Four or more 


If you had to choose a single one, which of the 
following sources of information do you think b 
predicts a pupil's success or failure in higher 
education? 


(A) Teacher recommendation(s) 

(B) Group or individual intelligence or scholas 
aptitude test scores 

(C) Other standardized test scores (e. g., per 
ality and vocational inventories, etc.) 

(D) School grades 

(E) Other 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PA 
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1al part of the questionnaire consists of a short test of verbal facility. It is voluntary and anonymous, as is the 
ider of the questionnaire. It is included to obtain a simple measure of the verbal facility of teachers throughout 
tion. Here, as in the survey as a whole, your help is essential for assessing the educational opportunities of 
ean children in 1965. 


eople finish these questions in fifteen minutes or less. Please do not refer to any book or discuss these questions 
yyone before you answer them. 


uestion consists of a sentence in which one word is missing; a blank indicates where the word has been removed 
he sentence. Beneath each sentence are five words, one of which is the missing word. You are to select the 
i word by deciding which one of the five words best fits in with the meaning of the sentence. 


iple Question 


We had worked hard all day so that by evening we 
Were GuLte =—-=——— ‘ 


(A) small (B) tired (C) old 
(D) untrained (EB) intelligent 


understand the sample sentence you will realize that tired” is the missing word because none of the other words 
with the meaning of the sentence. Next, on the answer sheet, you find the space numbered the same as the question 
acken the space which has the same letter as the missing word. 


ick apparently had little ------- in his own ideas 78. Down with them all! [I am taking my ------- for all 
or he desperately feared being laughed at. the humiliation I endured in my youth. 


A) interest (B) depth (C) confidence (F) revenge (G) punishment (H) reward 
(D) difficulty | (E) continuity (J) time —_ (K) opportunity 

At sea he was an amateur, not an expert, and thus 
for the first time became an ------- instead of a 
man of action. 


lo money should be wasted on luxuries until all 79. 
ae === have been provided for. 


F) assets (G) opportunities (H) resources 


(J) proceeds (K) necessities (A) authority (B) instigator (C) onlooker 


(D) outcast (E) inspiration 


france is still, if not the only country in the world 
NGS SaaS is an art, at least the only one where 
he dressmaker and the milliner are artists. 


80. Science, art, literature, philosophy, and religion 
are the institutions that ------- great civilizations 

; from mere groups of villages. 

A) democracy (B) behavior (C) society 


(D) dress (E) conversation (F) regulate (G) extricate (H) distinguish 


(J) release  (K) save 


iS of the animals was astounding; they 
yould sit unmoving as we walked about and took 81. 
heir pictures. 


As often happens to those in a bad humor, it seemed 
to him that everyone regarded him with ------- and 
that he was in everybody's way. 

F) stupidity (G) tameness (H) grace 


(J) shyness (K) photography (A) aversion (B) curiosity (C) respect 


(D) understanding (E) fear 


fe told the story apparently with indifference, yet 
oth) —=-===— enough to fix the words in his hearers’ 
nemory. 

‘A) jurisdiction (B) literacy (C) emphasis 
(D) insight (E) ecstasy 
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People in temperate climates, faced with many 
ras , gain resources within themselves which 
eventually lead to a greater prosperity than that 
possessed by people where living conditions are 
easier. 


(G) directions (H) advantages 
(K) experiences 


(F) obstacles 
(]) possibilities 


He was fired from a job sorting oranges because he 
was not able to ------- well enough. 


(B) sample (C) walk 


(E) dye 


(A) produce 
(D) discriminate 


During the course of the trial he exhausted every 


ROI Ole in an attempt to prove his innocence. 


(G) intrigue (H) appeal 


(K) insistence 


(F) camouflage 
(J) credit 


To make you understand my point I must go back a 
bit and seem to change the subject, but the ------- 
will soon be plain. 


(B) effect (C) origin 
(E) connection 


(A) correction 
(D) controversy 


In pace, the industrial revolution has been not a 
revolution at all but a ------- change, dependent 


on the energy and ingenuity of individuals and limited 


by the scarcity of men possessing these qualities. 


(F) gradual (G) sudden (H) deliberate 
(J) doubtful (K) debatable 


The shortage of wage labor in the farming districts 

SSS SSSe the invention of labor-saving devices. 

(A) delayed 
(D) quickened 


(B) threatened (C) determined 
(E) characterized 


You deplore heresy only if you accept an orthodoxy; 
you talk of damnation only if you believe in the pos- 
sibility of ------- ‘ 


(F) recantation 
(J) perfection 


(G) salvation 
(K) error 


(H) heresy 


89. 


90. 
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Because of the system of growing crops until the 
lendiwesta ce , cotton culture was ever on th 
move in quest of fresh and fertile soils. 


(B) cleared 
(E) satiated 


(A) exhausted (C) reclaimed 


(D) improved 


The paper currency did not depreciate to a grea} 
deoree, but it tended ta -—-----= with the success 
or failure of allied armies and with the conditiop 
of the crops and trade, 


(F) balance (G) diminish 
(J) stabilize (K) fluctuate 


(H) circulate 


Himself a man who had vainly striven against - 
he readily accepted the dollar sign as the hallma 
of success. 


(A) graft 
(D) defeat 


(B) materialism 
(E) poverty 


(C) suppressio 


To be dependent upon them would embitter my wh 

life; I should feel begging to be far less ------- 

(F) criminal 
(J) mistaken 


(G) degrading 
(K) crucial 


(H) restricting 


Even when the profession is fairly lucrative, its 
gains are ------- by the fact that the work must 4 
be done by the practitioner's own hand. 


(A) obscured 
(D) developed 


(B) exaggerated 
(E) limited 


(C) increase 


The early Puritans sought to fortify themselves 
against ------- by acquiring the habit of self-denia 


(F) generosity 
(J) life 


(G) temptation 
(K) persecution 


(H) happiness 


Consumption of protein declines in periods of eco 
nomic stress because it is the most ------- of all 
essential food elements. 


(A) desirable 
(D) stable 


(B) nutritious (C) concentrate 


(E) expensive 


They could tell from the dark funnel- shaped cloud 
coming their way that a tornado was probably 


(F) present 
(J) over 


(G) crucial 
(K) imminent 


(H) normal 
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1e diplomatic remonstrance was So ------- that 
was almost equivalent to a declaration of war. 


(B) astute 
(E) clever 


\) well-worded (C) strong 


(D) intentional 


Renithe -----=— of universal suffrage based on 
\iversal ignorance was perceived, education was 
ven a new significance. 


(G) danger (H) loss 
(K) success 


=) equality 
(J) usefulness 


he art of reading comes without undue pains to a 
reat many of us, but it is a gift which is certainly 
|. aes : 


(B) profitable 
(E) refused 


A) exclusive (C) appreciated 


(D) universal 


100. 
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Assuming that most writing problems are within the 
scope of the sentence, the author concentrated on 

(iln{e Se as the focal point of his freshman English 
textbook. 


(F) paragraph (G) theme (H) sentence 


(J) topic (K) grammar 


AS So of living, the arrangement of the day so 
that he might be on time everywhere and leave no 
detail unattended, absorbed the greater part of his 


vital energy. 
(B) adventure (C) awareness 


(E) mechanics 


(A) necessity 
(D) exhaustion 


In trying to build up a new style of design in opposi- 
tion to the technical potentialities of the century, he 
was just as much an ----~--- as the architect who 
disguises a modern town hall as a Greek temple. 


(G) atheist 
(K) optimist 


(F) explorer (H) introvert 


(J) escapist 


THIS IS THE END OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions 


This questionnaire should be completed by all persons in the school in which 
students are tested who fall into either of the two categories below: 

a. teachers teaching one or more classes this year. 

b. anyone who spends more than five hours a week in guidance 


counseling. 


PLEASE INDICATE ALL OF YOUR ANSWERS ON THE SEPARATE ANSWER 
SHEET THAT HAS BEEN GIVEN TO YOU. 


Be sure that all your answer marks are black and that they completely fill the 
spaces. Do not make any stray marks on your answer sheet. If you erase, 


do so completely; an incomplete erasure may be considered as an intended 


response. MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION. 


Educatioual Oppodanilies Quwey | corm NCR 


SCHOOL SURMIGY 


css 


SUPERINTENDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


PRINCETON, N. J., BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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Educational Opportunities Survey 


SUPERINTENDENTS' QUESTIONNAIRE 


This questionnaire should be completed by the superintendent of each school district 
in which students take the School Survey Tests. 


Please complete this questionnaire and return it to Educational Testing Service as 
soon as possible. Your responses should be marked in this booklet. Make an X in 
the space to the left of your answer choice, or write the numbers called for in the 
spaces provided. Mark only one answer to each question. 


Since Part IV asks for school system statistics you may wish to have someone else 
record that information before you do the other parts. Please complete Parts I, II, 
and III yourself, as they are concerned with policy, opinion, and personal informa- 
tion. You may leave out any question which you would prefer not to answer, but 
please answer them all if you possibly can. 


When you have completed the questionnaire, please insert it 
in the business reply envelope supplied with your shipment 
of sample Survey materials, and mail to ETS. 


This questionnaire has not been copyrighted. 
Questions were provided by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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PART I ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL 


Ihich of the following best describes the practices for the assignment of elementary school pupils in this school 
istrict? (Do not consider trainable, educable, or physically handicapped. ) 


(1) All pupils in a particular geographic area attend the elementary school for that area with no or few 
transfers 


(2) Pupils in a particular geographic area are generally assigned to the elementary school serving 
their area, but transfers to another school are frequently allowed 


(3) Pupils are assigned to certain schools on the basis of intelligence or achievement 
(4) Students attend any school of their choice within the district 


(5) Some other practice is followed 


Vhich of the following best describes the practices for the assignment of secondary school pupils in this school 
istrict? (Do not consider trainable, educable, or physically handicapped. ) 


(1) All pupils in a particular geographic area attend the secondary school for that area with no or few 
transfers 


(2) Pupils in a particular geographic area are generally assigned to the secondary school serving 
their area, but transfers to another school are frequently allowed 


(3) Pupils are assigned to certain schools on the basis of intelligence, achievement, or program of 
study 


(4) Students attend any school of their choice within the district 


(5) Some other practice is followed 


\re National Teacher Examinations or equivalent local examinations used in selecting teachers? 


(1) Yes 
(2) No 


ff the answer to Questions 3 is "Yes": 


a. What is the cut-off score for elementary white teachers? 


What is the cut-off score for secondary white teachers? 


b. What is the cut-off score for elementary nonwhite teachers? 


What is the cut-off score for secondary nonwhite teachers? 


c. Are examination scores used to give priority to teachers in choice of schools? 
(QP Yies 
(2) No 


Which of the following statements best describes the teacher assignment practices generally followed in this 
district? 

(1) A teacher is hired specifically to teach in a particular school 

(2) A teacher is hired by the school system and given a choice of where to teach 

(3) A teacher is hired by the school system and assigned to a school without regard to personal choice 


(4) Assignment is based on both personal choice and school district needs 


(5) Other 
GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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6. Based on the total number of classroom teachers in this district, as of September, 1964, what per cent left fc 
reasons other than death or retirement? 


(1) Less than 5% 
(2) 5 to 9% 

(3) 10 to 14% 
(A) 15) to 19% 
(5) 20 to 29% 
(6) 30 to 49% 
(7) 50% or more 


7. Is there an official tenure system in this school system? 


(1) Yes 
(2) No 


8. In your judgment, what is the general reputation of this public school system among educators in your state? 


(1) Among the best 

(2) Better than average 
(3) About average 

(4) Below average 

(5) Inferior 

(6) I do not know 


9. Currently, what is the typical racial composition of the faculty in schools in this system with an all or 
predominantly nonwhite student body? 


(1) Question does not apply; no all nonwhite or predominantly nonwhite schools in this system 
(2) All-white faculty 


(3) Predominantly white faculty 
(4) About equal number of white and nonwhite faculty members 
(5) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 


(6) All nonwhite faculty 


10. Currently, what is the typical racial composition of the faculty in schools in this system with an all- or 
predominantly white student body? 


(1) Question does not apply; no all-white or predominantly white schools in this system 
(2) All-white faculty 


(3) Predominantly white faculty 


(4) About equal number of white and nonwhite faculty members 
(5) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 


(6) All nonwhite faculty 
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PART Il CURRENT SCHOOL ISSUES 


+ is a list of current school issues on which we want the judgments of educational administrators throughout the 
ry. Please answer each in terms of your judgment of the best educational practice. 


Vhich of the following policies on neighborhood elementary schools represents the best educational practice, in 
our estimation? 


(1) Neighborhood elementary schools should be maintained regardless of any racial imbalance 
produced 


(2) Neighborhood elementary schools should be maintained, but where possible a device, such as 
reducing the grade span of schools, "pairing" schools, or another practice, should be used to 
promote racial balance 


(3) The idea of neighborhood elementary schools can be abandoned without significant loss 


Vhich of the following policies on bussing of elementary school children represents the best educational 
yractice, in your estimation? 

(1) Children should not be bussed to a school other than their neighborhood school 

(2) Children should be bussed to another school only to relieve overcrowding 

(3) Nonwhite children should be bussed to another school in order to achieve racial balance 


(4) Both white and nonwhite children should be bussed into schools with a predominantly different 
racial composition, to achieve racial balance 


Jo you believe there is a sound basis in educational policy for giving special programs to culturally dis- 
idvantaged students at extra cost per pupil? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Undecided 


What type of faculty do you believe is best for a school with an all nonwhite or predominantly nonwhite 
student body? 

(1) An all-white faculty 

(2) Predominantly white faculty 

(3) About equal number of white and nonwhite faculty members 

(4) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(5) All nonwhite faculty 
m7: (6) It does not matter 

(7) Selected without regard to race 


(8) Some degree of integration, but ratio does not matter 
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15. What type of faculty do you believe is best for a school with a racially heterogeneous student body? 


(1) An all-white faculty 

(2) Predominantly white faculty 

(3) About equal number of white and nonwhite faculty members 
(4) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(5) All nonwhite faculty 

(6) It does not matter 

(7) Selected without regard to race 


(8) Some degree of integration, but ratio does not matter 


16. What type of faculty do you believe is best for a school with an all-white or predominantly white student body? 
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(1) An all-white faculty 

(2) Predominantly white faculty 

(3) About equal number of white and nonwhite faculty members 
(4) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(5) All nonwhite faculty 

(6) It does not matter 

(7) Selected without regard to race 


(8) Some degree of integration, but ratio does not matter 


GO ON TO THE NEXT Pi 


PART Ill PERSONAL INFORMATION 
tow old were you on your last birthday? | 


(1) Under 26 
(2) 26-35 

(3) 36-45 

(4) 46-55 

(5) 56-65 

(6) 66 or older 


Nhat is your sex? 


(1) Male 
(2) Female 


As of June, 1965, how many years were you Superintendent in this school system? 


(1) None 

@)i tor 2 

@)r stor 4 

(4) 5to 9 

(5) 10 to 14 
(6) 15 to 19 
(7) 20 to 29 
(8) 30 or longer 


Nhat is the highest earned college degree that you hold? Do not report honorary degrees. 


(1) No degree 

(2) A degree or diploma based on less than 4 years of work 
(3) Bachelor's degree 

(4) Master's degree 

(5) Professional or specialist diploma (sixth year) 


(6) Doctor's degree 


How many credits of college work have you had beyond your highest degree? 


(1) None 

(2) 1 to 10 semester hours 
(3) 11 to 20 semester hours 
(4) 21 to 30 semester hours 


(5) 31 or more semester hours 
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22, Are you. = = 


(1) Negro 

(2) White 

(3) American Indian 
(4) Oriental 

(5) Other 


23. Are you of either Puerto Rican or Mexican-American background? 


(1) Puerto Rican 
(2) Mexican-American 


(3) Neither of these 


24. Were you appointed or elected superintendent of this school district? 


(1) Appointed 
(2) Elected 


25. Is the school board in this district appointed or elected? 


(1) Appointed 
(2) Elected 


(3) There is no school board in this district 


26. What is the total number of years of experience you have had in the educational profession, including your 
years as a superintendent? 
(1) None 
C2) vor 2 
(3) 3 or 4 
(4) 5to 9 
(5) 10 to 14 
(6) 15 to 19 
(7) 20 to 29 
(8) 30 or longer 
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the college where you did most of your undergraduate work, about what percentage of the students were white? 


mee (1) All 

mee =(2) 90-99%, 

meee (3) 75-89%, 

mee (4). 50-74% 

me (5). 25-49%, 

mee (6) 10-247 

Be (7) 1-95 

— (8) None 

___ (9) I did not go to college 


qat will be the total annual salary that you will receive from this school system this year? (Estimate supple- 
ents for extra service by using supplements from last year.) 


__ (1) Below $3,000 
__ (2) $3,000 to $3,999 
___ (3) $4,000 to $4,999 
___ (4) $5,000 to $5,999 
___ (5) $6,000 to $6,999 
___ (6) $7,000 to $7,999 
_ (7) $8,000 to $8,999 
___ (8) $9,000 to $9,999 
___ (9) $10,000 to $14,999 
___(10) $15,000 to $19,999 
___(11) $20,000 to $24,999 
___(12) $25,000 to $29,999 
___(13) $30,000 to $34,999 
___(14) $35,000 to $39,999 
_ ae 15) $40,000 or over 
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(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 
(E) 
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Trems 34, 39, 40, and Section D are to be reported for the 1964-65 school year. If your fiscal year ends on ¢ 


Expenditure Items: The categories of expenditures shown here conform to Handbook II, Financial Accounting f¢ 


Instructions for Part IV, System Statistics 


General Instructions 


Coverage: Data are requested for regular elementary and secondary schools only. Exclude data for junior ¢ 
leges, Summer schools, and adult education. 


Time Periods: Please report all data as of the beginning of the current 1965-66 school year except where note 


date later than September 1, 1965, use expenditure data for the previous fiscal year in Section D. If your reg 
are maintained on a calendar year basis, report data for the 1964 calendar year. 


Entries and Estimates: Please make every effort to furnish information for all items pertinent to your district 
Where exact information is not available for any item, please make estimates and label them "est". Enter a 
dash (—) in any item which does not apply to your school system and a zero (0) where the amount to be repoy 
is none. Do not leave any cell blank. 


Salaries: Salary data should be stated as gross salary before employee deductions for retirement plans, taxes 
Count of Teachers: The totals for classroom teachers should be the same for data reported in items 35 and 36 
Instructions for Individual Items 


Items 30, 32, and 33A: A school plant is defined as a site and building constituting the physical facilities used 
a single school, or by two or more schools sharing the use of common facilities. 


Item 35: Entries should be based on the staffing pattern of the local school administrative unit. Do not report 
vacant positions. If an employee serves in more than one position, allocate him (or her) to the position to whi 
the greatest part of the total time is devoted. If the time is equally divided, allocate the person to the position 
which requires the highest salary according to the salary schedules. 


Part-time positions should be reported in terms of full-time equivalents. For instance, the position of a guidan 
person or librarian in a smaller school district, who is employed to work only half days rather than the full sch 
day, would be considered as one-half of a full-time position and would be reported as .5 of a position. (Conver 
to the nearest tenth of a position. ) 


Local and State School Systems, Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 4, which generally serves as the guideli 
for the various State accounting systems. If your system of record keeping places items under general categor 


different from the major groupings of expenditures in this report, please make an effort to adjust these items t 
the system requested here. 


Expenditures for textbooks: Report here only payments for textbooks furnished free to all public school 
pupils; exclude payment for textbooks furnished free to indigents. 


Expenditures for attendance services: Attendance services consist of those activities which have as their 
primary purpose the promotion and improvement of children's attendance at school, through enforcement @ 
compulsory attendance laws and other means. Salaries of attendance personnel include salaries paid atten¢ 
ance officers, visiting teachers, home-school counselors, social workers, etc. 


Expenditures for health services: Include all school district expenditures for health services for public 
school students and employed personnel. 


Current expenditures for school purposes by agencies other than the school system: Report here the value of 
services provided to the school district from public sources other than school district funds. 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PA 
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PART IV SYSTEM STATISTICS: A. School Organization and Schools 
(Ignore the numbers above the boxes) 


O01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


ean Pie) ol i Ph wp eal | ee 
Nurs] |i] 2] 3] 4] s[o [7 | 8 ]o frofss}rafis|aa | 


Enter an "'X" in the box immediately above the 
lowest and highest grades provided by this school 
system. 


1 


Check the most prevalent organizational plan in this district (answer 
only if system operates both elementary and secondary schools) 


” 3 4 
ee 
| 6-6 | 6-3-3 | 8-4 | Other (specify) 


Number of school plants distributed by number of pupils enrolled and by organizational level, fall 1965: Write 
in the number of schools in each category. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Enrollment Elementary Only (including Elementary and Secondary Total 
Size Group nursery and kindergarten) Secondary Combined Sum of 1, 2, 3 


100-299 
300-499 
500-999 
F) 1,000-1,499 
G) 1,500-1,999 
H) 2,000- 3,999 
1) 4,000 or over 


D) 


Of the total number of secondary schools reported in columns 2 and 3 in Question 30, 


(A) how many are accredited by the state accrediting agency 


(B) how many are accredited by the regional accrediting agency 


Number of school plants without selected physical facilities: (Indicate the number of school plants which do not 
have each of the specified facilities) 


(4) 
Total 
Sum of 1, 2, 


(1) (2) 
Elementary Elementary and 
Only Secondary Combined 


(3) 
Secondary 
Item 


; Auditoriums te et ane) 
) Business education rooms (equipped) aaa © ae a eens 
) Cafeterias or lunch rooms eee . 
Gymnasiums (indoor Ss ee 
) Homemaking rooms (equipped) =: a ee eee 
Science (biol., chem., phys.) 

) Laboratories Foreign language 

Remedial reading 


ye ae ee 
y School libraries Sasser 
Bess ee es 
) Auditorium- cafeterias oo ee eae a, 
) Auditorium- gymnasiums eee ee 
(ae aan eee 

ae 


} BUCO ee 6) 


) Cafeteria- gymnasiums 


) Infirmary or health rooms (equipped) ere eee 
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Number 
33. School lunch, fall 1965 


(A) Total number of school plants in which an organized school-lunch program is operated 
(B) Average number of pupils served lunch per day in organized school lunch program 
(C) Average number of pupils served lunch free (per day) 


(D) Average number of pupils served breakfast free (per day) 


34. Length of school term 1964-65 


(A) The school year for pupils: How many days was school in session during the 1964-65 
school year? 


(B) The school year for classroom teachers: How many days, including those when 
pupils were present, were teachers required to work? 


PART IV B: Number of Instructional Staff 


35. Instructional staff, fall 1965 (Total number of filled positions, full-time equivalent) 


Number of Personnel by Organizational Level 


(2) (3) 
(4) 
Secondary | Sum of 


(1) Elementary, Ex- Serving Both 
Nursery and | cluding Nursery Elementary and 
Kindergarten | and Kindergarten | Secondary Grades 


Type of Personnel 


(A) Principals (including assistant and 
vice principals) 
(B) Consultants or supervisors of 
instruction 
Weatetetacetetacenecaconenet 
(C) Classroom teachers Metetetetetetetetetetete 
OOYL? OOP es 
5250505 SSS 


(D) School librarians 


(E) Guidance and counseling personnel 
(nonteaching) 


(F) Audiovisual and TV personnel 


(G) Psychologists and psychometrists 


(H) Total instructional staff 
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_ Characteristics of Classroom Teachers by degree status and type of certificate, fall 1965: 


In the following table, report the number of teachers in each level of school organization by highest degree ob- 
tained and type of teaching certificate. Count each teacher once in each of the two sections of the table. 


Number of Teachers 


(1) Highest Degree Obtained | (2) Type of Teaching Certificate 


Fully Temporary or 
Certificated | Emergency Certificate 
(A) Elementary (including nur- 
sery and kindergarten) 
(B) Secondary (including Junior 
High) 
(C) Total number of teachers 


3. Full-time classroom teachers by salary groups, fall 1965: 


Include as salary all adjustments and increments such as additional sums for dependents, and for services as 
coach, librarian, etc. 


(C) $3,500 to $3,999 


(D) $4,000 to $4,499 


(E) $4,500 to $4,999 
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PART IV C;: Pupils 


37A. Number of pupils on current rolls, by organizational level and by grade, fall 1965: 


2nd 3rd 4th | 5th | 6th 7th 8th 
= : : (Elem.) | (Elem.) | Unclassified |Kindergar 


SecaUn— 
nee graded and Grand Total 
ia High Unclassified (Elem. and Ser 


Per Cent of Total Enrollment 


38. Number of pupils and schools on "half- day sessions" and "curtailed sessions." (Include kindergarten or excep- 
tional children only if their time has been reduced below the normal number of hours for those groups.) 


Elementary Secondary ) 
(A) Number of schools 


(B) Number of pupils | 


39A. Average daily attendance in elementary grades, 1964-65 
39B. Average daily attendance in secondary grades, 1964-65 


40A. Average daily membership in elementary grades, 1964-65 


40B. Average daily membership in secondary grades, 1964-65 


PART IV D: Current Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1964-65 
—e«xvo—_V_——S—Seentary and secondary schools, 1964-65 


(Full-time day schools only. Exclude current expenditures for food services, student body 
activities, adult education, summer schools, and junior college. ) 


41A. Time period covered by this report (please give be 


ginning and ending dates of the fiscal year for this school 
system. 


From , 1964 


— 


To, , 1965 


ees 
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Paiste 


urrent expenditures of School System, 1964-65 


Number 
of Full- 
Time Po- 
sitions 


Totals 


Total 
Series 


Type of Expenditure 


966 eNO OCC CCC. 
SeSeex RRR RRS 0.0.0.0 .%, 


100 
Series 


Salaries of superintendent and aides, clerical personnel, 
and other adm. expenses including contracted services, 
supplies, etc. 


Oo 1 
i=] 


SRR RRS 
rarerereretetenereteteteterer eee oreN 


c- | 211 Salaries for principals (include assistant principals and $ westetetareeeerersenees 
os . OX? 

administrative deans) Wetctetatetetstetatetete 
: - - ataratateratatarateras 
Salaries for consultants or supervisors of instruction a as: 
: Pattee 
Salaries for elementary classroom teachers a: 
nr rarrarererarns 
Pa) Salaries for secondary classroom teachers a: 
914 Saino hool lib PO rerrarnraeae: 
a alaries for school librarians TT RRR 
aannnnnennne 
214c Salaries for guidance and counseling personnel i | 
pA 
214d Salaries for psychologists and psychometrists ee ee 
ROLLS LS 
214b,e | Salaries for audiovisual and TV instructional personnel er ——— 
KOO OOO IF 
5 : : : : ORRIN 
Secretarial and clerical assistants, and aides to instruc- eeseseatscateteratecane 
. Mererarete% SSS 
aU Bonal si Iaaracacecerececceseees 
220 Textbooks (if furnished free by the local school system or RXexexy PRR RRR KR Ko 
: : 2 ee Scand KERR BRK KK RK 
an intermediate unit for distribution by local system) Ieeateteceennetseere nes eatatatonecatecate 
; irae : : Serereranerecacere: : Soto 
230 School library and audiovisual materials (include regular RRR seoseseeraneeeeeesnnens 
. ; A a OO. 0.0.0, O.0, 0.0, LY 4 
expenditures for books, periodicals; exclude capital OUt-  KXXXKKKKXY BREE KEK KO 
lay for new or expanded facilities) Meeesentscatecatecet weseseatstonateconatetes 
Metatavererececece: sretelereseresenesesees 
240, Other instructional expenditures (including office and eeetecenaceconnnes seeesececeseeteeateennes 
250 teaching supplies ) RRR Seseatetatetatecatecater: 
Waratararstarateta DIOR | eeateterateterereroreren 

A BSS OOK OO ICI 

ESOC O OOD LIF 

ee etal 200) Senien -Amaouints oS 
: ; a 00-00-0200. 0.0 EXXON 
d- |310 Salaries of attendance officer, visiting teachers, and eeceeeseieceteranes RRR RRR 
0,9,0 20,0, 00,0 0,8 VO ©0000, 00,008, 
secretarial and clerical personnel RRR OO Ieeeeseeeeectatetatecates 
Waterererecerereres Sieetanertarattarate 
. . O20 060.0, 00,0, 0,000.9, 
Other expenses for attendance services (supplies, travel, RXXXXxxkxy Nestacetateraneconecenes 
524 0.0.0.0, 0,0, 0,000,005 
etc.) RICHY etatatetetateteterere en 
Weecatetatetetetetet Sestetstatstatetatatatet 


°, 
ODF 
SLR 0,00, 0.0.0. VO O20 QI 


SKK ECCCSSHOCCCOS 
OD 
R 0,000, 00,08 OOOO, 


PSO I KEE EER 
h 410 Salaries of ph Mrererarererereces RI] 
KRRERKK RRR 

O oO J DO oO OOOO 
ices s ORR KOKO RK KOO 
personnel eeeesetatatet eseseateesesatatstecet 
2 2 0050-0: 0-0-0. R055 SOIC 
4 h - SERS hen Seatetstctatatatetstata 
20 Other (supplies, travel, rental of equipment, etc ) Nesasatetacacene acetetacenecececeneceses 


: : SC 
S05 052 2, 0,0, 0,0, 0.8, 
= otal £00 Seriee nouns eeatatate 59 


A * : . DX 55250505 000-0700. Ore, 
Salaries, contracted services, maintenance, insurance, Rerronrsonrsee SHS SORRY 
fares to public carriers, replacement of vehicles, etc. Meeecatecan 

esecectetets 

KxXXO 

KX eS 

@.0.0.@. 4°0.0.0.0.2. 


A * wy. ROO 4 
‘a- Include salaries and wages of custodians, general utility Bx&&xtexeses) SKK 
. . OR 
of men, and persons who perform housekeeping duties, con- RSs S om 
a tracted services, heat and other utilities, janitorial sup- RRR 
j 0.0.0.0, 
. 5252 QT 
pees enessateetortnseremersrrnereetetens 
: . CRO 50500 
ite- | 700 Include salaries and wages of employees for services ren- sesenroseetnns eeurereneneeenees 
. . 4 
e of |Series | dered in the upkeep of grounds, such as carpenters, plumb- eesete nnoroeeeeeanereeestete 
outs - . OT 25052 
t ers, electricians, etc; contracted services, repairs to 52 Semen 
i i ] ] OC 0200.00 OOOO, 
buildings, replacement of equipment, supplies, etc. SRR KKK KKK 
OOK % 


d 800 
rges |Series 


O 


DOSER 
esestetetetatetate totateteneettrectctetes 
KOR oO 
SOO RK 
Neeseetatetetenacara oncneaceeecenecetetete! 
5050079 ren 


Employer contribution to retirement funds and social 
security, rents, insurance, interest on current loans, etc. 


Series 100—800 = GRAND TOTAL 


ee" 
XX KA AAAS CIA AA] 
KK RR 
WOO 
RSS 
RRO OPO DOO 
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41C Current expenditures for school purposes by agencies other than the school system 


Type of Service Agency Providing Service 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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SCHOOL “SURVEY TESTS 


COLPEEGE SURVEY TESTS 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S MANUAL 


COLLEGE CO-ORDINATOR'S MANUAL 


PLEASE CHECK ALL survey materials immediately against your 
Shipment Notice and against the checklist in the Survey Admin- 


istrator's Manual. NOTIFY ETS at once if there is any error in 


count. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


Princeton New Jersey 08540 


Copyright © 1965 by Educational Testing Service. All rights reserved. 
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DAMAAAAAARAUAUHAHAHHAR BR 


be) 


Refurmot-Sunvey-Moterials ss. ss. 6 6 6 ee 6 #6 as 


The Teachers' Questionnaire should be completed by all persons 


in schools in which students are tested who fall into either of the 


two categories below: 


a) Teachers teaching one or more classes this year 


b) Anyone who spends more than 5 hours per week in guidance 


counseling. 


Thus, teachers of grades which are not tested should complete 


questionnaires. 


INTRODUCTION 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 directed the United States Office of Education to conduct 
iryey to examine the availability of equal educational opportunities for minority 

yp children in public schools throughout the United States. The results of the survey 
to be reported to the President and Congress by July 1966. 


‘survey is being carried out through the joint efforts of local and state school systems 
h the Office of Education. This school system and this school have been chosen for 
sample, which will represent all American schools, North, South, East and West. 


survey will aim to obtain as complete a picture of schools in this country as possible. 
dents in selected grades will be given a battery of tests and questionnaires to be 
ninistered by their teachers. Teachers, principals, and superintendents are asked to 
wer questionnaires, in order to complete the picture of the school. 


assure the privacy of each individual's responses, students and teachers are asked not 
write their names on response sheets. To preserve the school's anonymity, no identi- 
ation of schools or school systems will be made in the report to the President and Congress. 


> results of this survey will make an important contribution to the educational oppor- 


ities of all American children. Your efforts, and the efforts of persons in other sam- 
xd schools throughout the country are what will make this contribution possible. 
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In any survey, the scores of all students surveyed will be comparable only if all ad- 
ministrators adhere to a common set of procedures; therefore, you and your assistants 
must be familiar with these instructions and must follow all of them exactly. 


Duties of the School Principal/College Co-ordinator 


As school principal/college co-ordinator, your chief duties are: 


ie 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


To receive materials from Educational Testing Service. Check to be sure 

the quantities received are the same as those listed on your Shipment Notice. 
Check the answer sheet serial numbers received against the serial numbers 
shown on the Shipment Notice to be sure they agree. Record any discrepancies 
on the copy of the Report of Survey Administration which you receive with the 
survey materials. 


To make necessary arrangements in the school/college for the administration 
of the survey. The school/college is to test only in the grades for which 
materials have been received. 


In advance of the survey date, to review with the teachers (survey administrators) 
the survey administration procedures. Provide each teacher with a copy of the 
appropriate Administrator's Manual. The principal/co-ordinator must be famil- 
iar with the Administrator's Manual for each grade level he works with. 


The survey should be administered only on the day specified in previous cor- 
respondence. On the survey date, distribute to each survey administrator 
the appropriate survey materials. (See the chart of survey materials on page 9.) 


At the completion of the survey administration, collect the completed answer 
sheets, used and unused materials from the teachers. Verify the counts provided 
by the teachers. For each grade level, sum the teacher counts and enter the 
total number surveyed by grade level on the Report of Survey Administration. 


The total number of teachers surveyed is also entered on the Report of Survey 
Administration. 


The completed answer sheets being returned to ETS are to be packed by grade 
level in the plastic bags provided by ETS. At the school level, the principal's 
answer sheet is placed on top of the teachers' answer sheet group. The answer 
materials should be mailed to ETS no later than the day following the adminis- 
tration, according to the detailed instructions on page 9 of this Manual. 


Destroy all remaining used and unused survey booklets, and all unused answer 
sheets by burning or by thorough machine shredding. This should be done 
immediately following the administration, and must be certified by the 


principal's/co-ordinator's signature on the Report of Survey Administration. 


uring the period between receipt of survey materials and the administration date, all 
materials must be kept in a locked room to which only you or your designated assistants 
nave access. No one is allowed to examine survey materials before the survey date. 


o teacher (survey administrator) should dismiss students from the survey before verifying 
hat the number of students surveyed added to the number of unused survey booklets equals 
he number of survey booklets received from you. 


ecurity of Survey Responses 


Survey answer materials from all grade levels and the answer sheets of teachers and 
principals must be considered confidential. No one is to be allowed to inspect these 
materials after they have been returned to the principal/co-ordinator. The principal/ 
co-ordinator should emphasize the confidential nature of survey responses to all survey 
administrators and to all teachers being surveyed. 


Duties of the Survey Administrator 


The chief duties of the survey administrator are to conduct the survey efficiently and 
quietly and to protect the students from disturbance. 


Time of the Survey 


The directions for administering the survey assume that it will be given in the morning, 
but in fact it may be given in the morning or afternoon. If it is necessary to administer 
the survey in two or more sections at different times of the day, you should make certain 
that there is no opportunity for one group to discuss survey items with another group, or 
the security of the survey is destroyed. 


The actual survey time is specified in the Administrator's Manual, to the extent that it 
can be determined accurately. Additional time must be allowed for reading directions 
and for distributing and collecting survey materials. 


Survey Attendance 


The principal/co-ordinator should record on the Report of Survey Administration the 
actual enrollment for each grade level, the attendance on the survey date and the num- 
ber of students surveyed. Any discrepancy between the survey date attendance and the 
number surveyed is to be explained on the back of the Report of Survey Administration. 


Seating 
Ideally, students should be seated far enough from each other to make it impossible for 


any student to see any other student's answer sheet. A common arrangement is the use 


of every other seat in alternate rows when space is available. 
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Proctorial Assistance 


If you have more than 25 students being surveyed by a single administrator, it is suggested 
that you secure one proctor for each additional 25 students to assist in distributing and 
collecting survey materials and in general survey supervision. 


Duties of Proctors 


Proctors are to walk about the room frequently during the course of the survey to guard 
against irregularities and to ensure that every student is following directions at all times. 


Proctors should give strict attention to their duties. They should not read or engage in 


conversation while the survey is in progress. If a proctor pauses behind a student, he 


should take care not to remain there long enough to disturb or embarrass the student. 


Information on Guessing 


If a student asks you about guessing, tell him that his score will be the number of correct 
answers he marks. 


Pencils 


For first grade students, ETS will provide pencils. All other students being surveyed should 
be instructed to bring several #2 pencils with erasers with them to the survey administration. 
Answer marks should be black and should fill the answer spaces completely. Ink or ball 
point pens, colored pencils, or pencils with extremely soft lead should not be used. Failure 
to use #2 pencils may result in inaccurate scoring. y* 


Prohibition of Aids 


The use of books, slide rules, compasses, rulers, dictionaries or papers of any kind is 
prohibited during the survey. Students should be instructed that such aids will not be 
permitted in the survey room. Administrators and proctors must insist on the immediate 
removal of such aids. 


The use of scratch paper is also prohibited. If preliminary calculations are necessary, 
they may be done in the margins of the survey booklet, but not on the answer sheet. 


Students should be asked to remove all unnecessary materials from their desks before the 
survey begins. 


Irregularities in Administration 
pied deal MUL dea dela ag pel (od) 


Various kinds of irregularities may occur during the administration. Survey administrators 
should be instructed to record any irregularities on the Irregularity Report at the back of 


each Administrator's Manual. An Irregularity Report should be returned only if an irreg- 
ularity occurs. 
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Group Irregularities: (Please enter part of survey affected.) 


Overtimings --An overtiming of more than five minutes should be reported as 
an irregularity. Answer sheets for overtimed students should be attached by 
paper clip only, not staples, to the Irregularity Report. 


Undertiming --An undertiming of more than five minutes that cannot be made 
up should be reported as an irregularity. Answer sheets for undertimed students 
should be returned attached to the Irregularity Report. 


Possible Survey Question Errors --Any questions concerning possible typo- 
graphical errors or ambiguities in the wording of survey questions should be 


reported under "Other Group Irregularities." Please include the survey part 
and the question number. 


Individual Student Irregularities: (For each student, please enter the identifying 
information -- answer sheet serial number and survey part -- in the boxes provided.) 


Defective Survey Materials --If a survey booklet is found to be defective, 
give the student a new booklet. He should continue the survey using his 
original answer sheet. 


If an answer sheet is found to be defective, give the student a new one and 
direct him to continue the survey immediately. The student should not grid 
the Identification Number on his new answer sheet. The administrator should 
clip both answer sheets together and attach them to the Irregularity Report 
for return to ETS. 


Cheating -- If you are convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that a student is 
giving or receiving any kind of assistance during the test part of the survey, 

his survey booklet and his answer sheet are to be collected. If possible, the 
student should be isolated from the students who are continuing the survey. 

The student's answer sheet serial number should be recorded on the Irregularity 
Report. Check the cheating box at the left and explain briefly under "Remarks." 


Since the administration of the survey is the responsibility of the school, the 
school is responsible for taking whatever disciplinary action may be appropriate. 


Withdrawal --If for any reason a student withdraws permanently from the survey, 
check the "Withdrawal" box at the left and explain briefly under "Remarks." 
The answer sheet should be attached to the Irregularity Report for return to ETS. 


Other Irregularities -- Occasionally (at grade levels where a separate answer 
sheet is provided) a student may mark the answers in the survey booklet instead 
of on the answer sheet or he may misplace the answers on the answer sheet. 


All such cases reported or detected should be entered on the "Individual 
Student Irregularities" section of the Irregularity Report by recording 

the student's answer sheet serial number and checking the "other" box 

at the left. Enter a brief explanation under "Remarks." Attach the 
answer sheet and the survey book (if the answers are marked in the survey 
book) to the Irregularity Report for return to ETS. All other cases of 
failure to follow directions are to be recorded on the Irregularity Report 


also. 
Irregularities that Should Not be Reported to ETS 


Temporary Absence from the Survey Session --A student may leave the 
survey administration room during actual survey time; his survey materials 
should be collected and the same materials given back to him upon his 
return. If possible, two or more students should be accompanied by a 
proctor, but under no circumstances should a survey administration room 
be left unattended. No extra survey administration time may be allowed 
for temporary absence and it should not be entered on the [rregularity 
Report. 


Students who are absent on the testing date are not to be provided a 
make-up administration, and the absence should not be recorded on the 
Irregularity Report. 


IIInesses and Distractions --In scoring answer sheets, the emotional and 
physical conditions of students and various distractions that occur during 
the administration cannot be taken into account; therefore, such events 
should not be reported to ETS. 


Collection of Survey Materials 


When the students have been told to close their survey booklets at the end of the time 


allowed for their survey, the administrator and/or the proctors are to collect the booklets 
and answer sheets individually from each student. 


Before the students are dismissed, a complete count of all survey booklets and answer 


sheets (used, unused and defective) must be made and verified. 


Destruction of Survey Materials 
ee REVEL PONS ILgas: 


Immediately after the survey administration, all survey materials not returned to ETS 
should be destroyed by burning or by thorough machine shredding. 
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RETURN OF SURVEY MATERIALS 


The chart below shows how the survey materials have been color-coded for each grade. 


Pack each grade's answer sheets in plastic bags, keeping each grade separate from the 
others. From the ETS-supplied packing materials, select the carton(s) which will con- 
tain most efficiently the survey material which you must return. Pack all the plastic 
bags into the carton(s) for return to ETS. The carton(s) should be mailed from the Post 
Office no later than the first day following the survey administration. 


The completed Report of Survey Administration which you received with your survey 
materials should be placed on top of the bags in the first carton. If more than one 
carton is needed to return the survey materials, the cartons should be consecutively 
numbered. That is, if there are three cartons, you would number the first carton 

"] of 3;" the second carton "2 of 3;" and the third carton "3 of 3." Place the return 
labels over the printed address label on the shipping carton. Be sure to enter all the 


information requested and to print it as boldly as possible to facilitate checking re- 
turned materials. 


Grade Level Answer Sheet Survey Book | Administrator's 
Manual 

First 

Grade Orange None Salmon Paper 


Third Grade 
Book A None Green Paper 
Blue Stripe Blue Circle 
on Bag on Cover Blue Paper 
Pink Stripe Pink Circle 
on Bag on Cover Pink Paper 
Yellow Paper 


Yellow Circle 


Yellow Stripe 
on Bag 


on Cover 


Twelfth 
Grade 


College 
Freshman Gray Stripe Gray Circle 
(13th Grade) on Bag on Cover Gray Paper 


College 


Cherry Circle 


on Cover 


Cherry Stripe 
on Bag 


Seniors 


(16th Grade) 


Cherry Paper 


(OVER) 


Teachers and 


Principals No Color No Color 


283-472 O—68——46 
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SPECIAL NOTE FOR THIRD GRADE ANSWER MATERIALS: Each third grader surveyec 
will have two answer books to be returned. Book A will be brown and Book B will be 
green. The third grade survey administrators will have been told to return the survey 
materials to you organized so that each student's survey materials are together with 
Book A (brown) on top; so that, down a particular stack, the books will alternate -- 
brown, green; brown, green; etc. You should check to make certain that the books 
have been organized properly before you pack them into plastic bags, and you should 
be careful to place both books of any one student ina single bag. The books will have 
been distinguished only by the identification number, which will be the same on both 
books. 


NOTE: Irregular answer sheets are to be returned attached to the Irregularity Report. 
Return an Irregularity Report only if an irregularity occurred. An Irregularity 
Report should be packed on top of the answer sheets. 
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Educalioual Oppo-duunilies Quwwey FORM NCR 


COLLEGE. sURV EY 
TESTIS 


SENIORS 


The college freshman questionnaire is 


not included because it was almost identical 


to the one for college seniors. 


PYRIGHT © 1965 BY EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE—PRINCETON,N. J. BERKELEY, CALIF. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Al Its) 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES SURVEY 


COLLEGE SURVEY TESTS 


This test book is divided into several test parts and a questionnaire. The survey 
administrator will tell you the time limit for each part. During that time you are 
to work on that part only. The administrator will tell you when to begin and when 
to end each part. If you finish a part before time is called, you may check your 
work on it; but you may not work on any of the others. 


Do not worry if you are unable to finish a test or if there are some questions you 
cannot answer. Many students leave questions unanswered and no one is expected 
to get everything right. You should work as rapidly as you can without sacrificing 
accuracy. 


If a question seems too difficult for you go on to the next question rather than waste 
your time. Your scores will be determined by the number of correct answers. 
YOU ARE TO INDICATE ALL OF YOUR ANSWERS ON THE SEPARATE AN- 
SWER SHEET THAT HAS BEEN GIVEN TO YOU. You may use the margins of 
the test book for scratchwork, but no credit will be given for anything written in the 
test book. Be sure that all your answer marks are black and that they completely 
fill the space; do not make any stray marks on your answer sheet. If you erase, do 
so completely; an incomplete erasure may be considered as an intended response. 
MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER TO EACH QUESTION. 


The last part is a questionnaire. It asks questions about your background and in- 
terests. Whatever is true for you is the right answer for each question. There- 
fore, you probably know the answer to all of the questions on the questionnaire. 
You may omit any question which you would prefer not to answer, but please an- 
swer them all if you possibly can. All your answers will be private. 


DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE TEST BOOK OR THE ANSWER SHEET. 


DO NOT OPEN THIS TEST BOOK UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 


602327 
B85P35 
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you possibly can. 


(Are you male or female? 


(A) Male 
(B) Female 


How old were you on your last birthday? 


(A) 16 or younger 
(B) 17 

(C) 18 

(D) 19 

(E) 20 

(F) 21 

(G) 22 

(i) 23 

(1) 24 

(J) 25 or older 


Where were you born? 


O01. Alabama 

02. Alaska 

03. Arizona 

04. Arkansas 

05. California 

06. Colorado 

07. Connecticut 

08. Delaware 

09. District of Columbia 


10. Florida 
11. Georgia 
12. Hawaii 
13. Idaho 
14. Illinois 
15. Indiana 
16. lowa 

17. Kansas 


18. Kentucky 

19. Louisiana 

20. Maine 

21. Maryland 

22. Massachusetts 
23. Michigan 

24. Minnesota 
25. Mississippi 
26. Missouri 

27. Montana 

28. Nebraska 

29. Nevada 

30. New Hampshire 


PART VI QUESTIONNAIRE 


ach question mark the lettered space on the answer sheet that corresponds to the letter of your answer. Mark only 
nswer for each question. You may omit any question which you would prefer not to answer, but please answer them 


31. New Jersey 

32. New Mexico 
33. New York 

34. North Carolina 
35. North Dakota 


36. Ohio 
37. Oklahoma 
38. Oregon 


39. Pennsylvania 

40. Rhode Island 

41. South Carolina 

42. South Dakota 

43. Tennessee 

44. Texas 

45. Utah 

46. Vermont 

47. Virginia 

48. Washington 

49. West Virginia 

50. Wisconsin 

51. Wyoming 

52. U.S. possession (American Samoa, Canal Zone, 
Guam, and Virgin Islands) 

53. Puerto Rico 

54. Mexico 

55. Canada 

56. Country other than the U. S. or its possessions, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, or Mexico 

57. I don't know 


Where was your mother born? 


Note: You are to use the list in Question 3 for the 


answer. 


. Where have you spent most of your life? 


(A) In this city, town, or county 

(B) In this state but outside this city, town, or 
county 

(C) In another state in the U. S. 

(D) In Puerto Rico or another U. S. possession 

(E) In Mexico 

(F) In Canada 

(G) In a country other than the U. S., Canada, or 
Mexico 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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Where did you graduate from high school? 


(A) In this city, town, or county 

(B) In a county next to this one 

(C) In some other part of this state 

(D) Outside this state but in the U. S. or its 
possessions 

(E) Outside the U. S. or its possessions 


Specifically, in what state did you graduate from 
high school? 


Note: You are to use the list in question 3 for the 


10. 
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answer. 


In what type of community have you spent most of 
your life? (Give your best estimate if you are not 
sure.) 


(A) In the open country or in a farming community 

(B) In a small town (less than 10,000 people) that 
was not a suburb 

(C) Inside a medium-sized city (10,000 to 100,000 
people) 

(D) In a suburb of a medium-sized city 

(E) inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 people) 

(F) In a suburb of a large city 

(G) Inside a very large city (over 500,000 people) 

(H) In a suburb of a very large city 


AGE SVOUn ee 


(A) Negro 

(B) White 

(C) American Indian 
(D) Oriental 

(E) Other 


Are you of Puerto Rican or Mexican-American 
background? 


(A) Puerto Rican 
(B) Mexican-American 
(C) Neither of these 


. What is your religion? 


(A) Baptist 

(B) Methodist 

(C) Lutheran 

(D) Presbyterian 

(E) Episcopalian 

(F) Other Protestant 

(G) Roman Catholic 

(H) Eastern Orthodox (including Greek and Russian 
Orthodox) 

(1) Jewish 

(J) Other religion 

(K) No religion 


Note: Questions 12 to 19 refer to your family as it ym 
when you were a senior in high school. 


17. 


14. 


How many people lived in your home when you y 
a senior in high school, including yourself, brot 
sisters, parents, relatives, and others who liye 
with you? 


(A) 2 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 


(J) 11 or more 


How many rooms are there in your family's home 
Count only the rooms your family lives in. Coun 
the kitchen (if separate) but not bathrooms. 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 
(H) 
(1) 


(J) 10 or more 


OANA UN PWD e 


When you were a senior in high school, where did 
most of the money come from that paid for your 
food, housing, and clothing? 


(A) My father's work 

(B) My mother's work 

(C) My stepfather or a male relative's work 
(D) My stepmother or a female relative's work 
(E) Someone not listed above 
(F) I don't know 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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he items below are things that your family may 
ave had. Mark (A) if your family had it. Mark 
B) if your family did not have it. 


Television set 


Record player, hi-fi, or stereo 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Electric or gas refrigerator 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Dictionary 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Set of encyclopedias 


GS) Yes 
(B) No 


Automobile 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Vacuum cleaner 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


Daily newspaper 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


When you were a senior in high school, about how 
often did your mother or father attend parent asso- 
ciation meetings such as the PTA? 


(A) Not at all 

(B) Once in a while 

(C) About half the meetings 

(D) Most or all of the meetings 

(E) There was no parent association at my high 
school 


War 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Pile 


DEP, 


How many magazines did your family get regularly 
at home? 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 
(C) 3 or 4 
(D) 5 or 6 

(E) 7 or more 


How many books were in your home when you were 
in high school? 


(A) None or very few (0-9) 

(B) A few (10-24) 

{C) One bookcase full (25-99) 

(D) Two bookcases full (100-249) 

(E) Three or four bookcases full (250-499) 
(F) Five to eight bookcases full (500-999) 
(G) More than this (1,000 or more) 


Did anyone in your home speak a language other than 
English most of the time? (Spanish, Italian, Polish, 
German, etc.) 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


ee 


Do you speak a language other than English outside 
of class? 


(A) Yes, frequently 
(B) Yes, occasionally 
(C) Yes, rarely 

(D) No 


When you were in high school, about how often did 
you use a public library for reading not required by 
your school? 


(A) Once a week or more 

(B) Two or three times a month 
(CG) Once a month or less 

(1) Never 


Who is now acting as your father? Answer 
"yeal father" if you are adopted. 


(A) My real father, who is living at home 
(B) My real father, who is not living at home 
(C) My stepfather 

(D) My foster father 

(E) A grandfather 

(F) Other relative (uncle, etc.) 

(G) Other adult 

(H) No one 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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23. Who is now acting as your mother? Answer 
"real mother" if you are adopted. 


(A) My real mother, who is living at home 
(B) My real mother, who is not living at home 
(C) My stepmother 

(D) My foster mother 

(E) A grandmother 

(F) Other relative (aunt, etc.) 

(G) Other adult 

(H) No one 


Note: The following questions about your parents refer 
to the persons you designated in questions 22 and 23. 

If you have marked that no one is acting as a mother or 
father to you, answer in terms of your real parents, 
whether they are living or dead. 


24. What work does your father do? You probably will 
not find his exact job listed, but check the one that 
comes closest. If he is now out of work or if he is 
retired, mark the one that he usually did. Mark 
only his main job if he works on more than one. 


(A) Technical—such as draftsman, surveyor, 
medical or dental technician, etc. 

(B) Official—such as manufacturer, officer in a 
large company, banker, government official 
or inspector, etc. 

(C) Manager—such as sales manager, store 
manager, office manager, factory supervisor, 
etc. 

Proprietor or owner—such as owner of a small 
business, wholesaler, retailer, contractor, 
restaurant Owner, etc. 

(D) Semiskilled worker—such as factory machine 
Operator, bus or cab driver, meat cutter, etc. 

Clerical worker—such as bank teller, book- 
keeper, sales clerk, office clerk, mail 
carrier, messenger, etc. 

Service worker —such as a barber, waiter, etc. 

Protective worker—such as policeman, detec - 
tive, sheriff, fireman, etc. 

(E) Salesman—such as real estate or insurance 
salesman, factory representative, etc. 

(I?) Farm or ranch manager or owner 

(G) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

(H) Workman or laborer—such as factory or mine 
worker, fisherman, filling station attendant, 
longshoreman, etc. 

(1) Professional—such as accountant, artist, 
clergyman, dentist, doctor, engineer, lawyer, 
librarian, scientist, college professor, social 
worker 

(J) Skilled worker or foreman—such as baker, 
carpenter, electrician, enlisted man in the 
armed forces, mechanic, plumber, plasterer, 
tailor, foreman in a factory or mine 

(K) I don't know ; 
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25. In what type of community did your mother live 
when she was about your age? (Give your best 
estimate if you are not sure.) 


(A) In the open country or in a farming comm 

(B) In a small town (less than 10,000 people) 
was not a suburb 

(C) Inside a medium-sized city (10,000 to 100, 
people) 

(D) In a suburb of a medium-sized city 

(E) Inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 peo 

(F) In a suburb of a large city 

(G) Inside a very large city (over 500,000 peop 

(H) In a suburb of a very large city 

(1) I don't know 


26. How far in school did your father go? 


(A) None, or some grade school 

(B) Completed grade school 

(C) Some high school, but did not graduate 
(D) Graduated from high school 

(E) Technical or business school after high sch 
(F) Some college but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a 4-year college 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school 
(1) I don't know 


27. How far in school did your mother go? 


(A) None, or some grade school 

(B) Completed grade school 

(C) Some high school, but did not graduate 

(D) Graduated from high school 

(E) Technical, nursing, or business schoo! afte 
high school 

(F) Some college but less than 4 years 

(G) Graduated from a regular 4-year college 

(H) Attended graduate or professional school 

(1) I don't know 


Note: If you have no one acting as a mother or father t 
you at present answer (E) "I don't know" to the questi 
referring to that parent who is missing, for questions | 
to 32. 


28. How good a student does your mother want you to 
be in college? 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of my class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(I) I don't know 


GO ON TO THE NEXT PAG 
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How good a student does your father want you to be 34. How many of your older brothers and sisters left 
in college? high school before finishing? 
(A) One of the best students in my class (A) Have no older brothers and sisters 
(B) Above the middle of my class (B) None 
(C) In the middle of my class (GE) a 
(D) Just good enough to get by (D) 2 
(E) 1 don't know (E) 3 
(F) 4 
(G) 5 
low good a student do you want to be in college? (H) 6 
(1) F 


(A) One of the best students in my class 
(B) Above the middle of my class 

(C) In the middle of my class 

(D) Just good enough to get by 

(E) I don't care 


(J) 8 or more 


35. How many of your older brothers and sisters 
attended a year or more of college? 


Generally, have your parents felt that college train- (A) lave no older brothers ox sisteus 


ing is absolutely essential for you? io ce 
(A) Yes, both have (¢D) 
(B) Mother has but father hasn't (E) 3 
(C) Father has but mother hasn't (TP) 4 
(D) No, neither has (G) 5 
(1) 6 


(IL) 7 


How many brothers and sisters do you have alto- Uivegommore 


gether? Include stepbrothers and stepsisiers and 
half brothers and half sisters, if any. 


(A) None 36. From what kind of high school or secondary school 
(B) 1 did you graduate? 

(C) 2 (A) Public high school 

(D) 3 (B) Private, nonreligious, nonmilitary 

(i) (C) Protestant denominational 

(F) 5 (D) Catholic 

(G) 6 (E) Jewish 

(H) 7 (F) Military 

(1) 8 (G) Other 


(J) 9 or more 


37. Was the high school you graduated from co-educa- 
33. tow many brothers and sisters do you have who are tional? 
older than you are? Include stepbrothers and step- 


Sisters and half brothers and half sisters, if any. ss a 

(A) None 

a ; 38. What is your class in college? 
(D) 3 (A) Freshman 

(E) 4 (B) Sophomore 

(F) 5 (C) Junior 

(G) 6 (D) Senior 

(H) 7 

(1) 8 


(J) 9 or more GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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ay 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
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Where does most of the money come from that pays 
for your college expenses? 


(A) My father's work 

(B) My mother's work 

(C) Self-help, including summer work 

(D) Athletic scholarship 

(E) Academic scholarship 

(F) College or bank loan 

(G) Relatives or friends 

(H) Family trust fund, insurance plan, or similar 
arrangement 

(1) Other 


Financially, how difficult is it for you to get the 
money to pay for your college education? 


(A) No problem at all 

(B) Only a small problem 
(C) It is fairly difficult 
(D) It is very difficult 


Where are you living this term in college? 


(A) Dormitory 

(B) Fraternity or sorority house 
(C) Home 

(D) With relatives 

(E) Other off-campus housing 


Did you ever take the College Entrance Examination 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) ? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) I don't know 


If you took the Scholastic Aptitude Test, and if you 
remember your scores, even approximately, add 
the verbal and mathematics scores (each of the two 
scores is a three digit score between 200 and 800). 
[f you took the SAT more than once, use the most 
recent scores you remember. Write the sum of 
your two scores in the spaces at the top of the col- 
umns of numbered boxes. If the sum of your scores 
is less than 1,000, put a O in the first space, then 
write the three digits of the sum in the other three 
spaces. Then, below each digit you wrote, blacken 
the box that corresponds to that number. 


Did you ever take the American College Testing 
Program Tests (ACT)? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) I don't know 


45. If you took the American College Testing Progra; 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Tests, and if you remember your Composite Scoy 
even approximately, write the score in the space 
at the top of the columns of numbered boxes. Th 
Composite Score ranges from 0 to 36. If your 
score was below 10, put a 0 in the first space. 
Then, below each digit you wrote, blacken the boy 
that corresponds to that number. If you took AQ} 
more than once, use the most recent score you 
remember. 


About how many students were in your high school 
graduating class? 


(A) Less than 50 
(B) 50-99 

(C) 100-199 

(D) 200-299 

(E) 300-399 

(F) 400-599 

(G) 600-799 

(H) 800-1,000 

(1) More than 1,000 


What proportion of your senior class in high school 
would you estimate went on to college (including 
junior college but not technical or business school) 


(A) Less than one-fourth 

(B) From one-fourth to one-half 
(C) From one-half to three-fourths 
(D) More than three-fourths 

(E) I don't know 


How well do you feel you learned to study in high 
school? 


(A) I didn't learn to study at all 

(B) I learned relatively little about how to study 
(C) I learned fairly well 

(D) I learned very well 


How well did your high school training prepare you 
for college? 


(A) Very well 
(B) Good 
(@) Bann 
(D) Poor 
(E) Very poor 
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How much education do you want to have? 


(A) I don't care 

(B) Some college training, but less than four years 

(C) Graduate from a four-year college 

(D) A graduate degree such as M.A. or Phe: 

(E) A professional degree such as law (edb 7.184))) he 
medicine (M.D.) 

(F) Undecided 


What is, or will be, your major field of study in 
college? 


(A) Agriculture 

(B) Biological Sciences 

(C) Business—Commercial 

(D) Elementary Education 

(E) Engineering 

(F) English or Journalism 

(G) Foreign Language 

(H) Home Economics 

(1) Industrial Arts 

(J) Mathematics 

(K) Music—Art 

(L) Philosophy 

(M) Physical Education—Health 

(N) Physical Science 

(O) Psychology 

(P) Social Sciences, including History 
(Q) Vocational or Technical Education 
(R) Special Education 

(S) Other 

(T) Undecided 


. The way things look now, what grades do you think 


you can make this year in your courses? 


(A) Not sure I can pass 

(B) Probably C's and D's 
(C) Probably B's and C's 
(D) Probably A's and B's 
(E) Probably all A's if I try 


Are you a full-time or a part-time student this 
present term? 


(A) Full-time 

(B) About three-quarters time 

(C) About one-half time 

(D) About one-quarter time or less 


How many books did you read (not including those 
required for school) over the last summer? Do 
not count magazines. 


(A) None 

(B) 1to5 

(C) 6 to 10 

(D) 11 to 15 
(E) 16 to 20 
(F) 21 or more 


55. If something happened and it looked like you would 


56. 


o/. 


58. 


She) 


60. 


have to stop college now, how would you feel? 


(A) Very happy—I'd like to quit 

(B) I wouldn't care one way or the other 

(C) 1 would be disappointed 

(D) I'd try hard to continue 

(E) I would do almost anything to stay in college 


On an average weekday, how much time do you 
spend studying? 

(A) None or almost none 

(B) About hour a day 

(C) About 1 hour a day 

(D) About 15 hours a day 

(E) About 2 hours a‘day 


(F) About 3 hours a day 


(G) 4 or more hours a day 


Compared with your classmates here in college, do 
you study more or less than they do? 


(A) More than others 

(B) About the same as others 
(C) Less than others 

(D) I don't know 


Do you ever find yourself bored in class? 


(A) Almost all of the time 
(B) Fairly often 

(C) Occasionally 

(D) Almost never 


Think now of your close friends. 
are white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 


How many of them 


In your classes this year, how many of the students 
are white? 

(A) None 

(B) Less than half 

(C) About half 

(D) More than half 

(E) All 
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61. When you were in high school, about how many of 
the students were white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) Less than half 
(D) About half 

(E) More than half 
(F) Almost all 

(G) All 


62. In your first eight grades of school, about how 
many of the students in your classes were white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) Less than half 
(D) About half 

(E) More than half 
(F) Almost all 

(G) All 


63. When you were in high school, how many of the 
teachers were white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) Less than half 
(D) About half 

(E) More than half 
(F) Almost all 

(G) All 


64. How many of your teachers this term are white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 


65. How many of your teachers in the first eight grades 


of school were white? 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) Less than half 
(D) About half 

(E) More than half 
(F) Almost all 

(G) All 
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66. If you could have anyone you wanted for your ck 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


~5i=i 
b 


friends, how many of them would be white? 


(A) None 

(B) Less than half 
(C) About half 

(D) More than half 
(E) All 

(F) It doesn't matter 


If you could be in exactly the college you wanted, 
how many of the students would you want to be w 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) About half 

(D) Most 

(E) All 

(F) It doesn't matter 


If you could be in exactly the college you wanted, 
how many of the teachers would you want to be w 


(A) None 

(B) A few 

(C) About half 

(D) Most 

(E)) All 

(F) It doesn't matter 


What was the first grade you attended with student 
from another race in your classes? 


(A) Ist, 2nd or 3rd 

(B) 4th, 5th or 6th 

(C) 7th, 8th or 9th 

(D) 10th, 1ith or 12th 

(E) College 

(F) Have never attended classes with students 
from another race 


Are you a member of an organization of teachers 0 
future teachers? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
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For each area listed, indicate how many courses 74. 


you took in that subject in the LOth, 11th and 12th 
grades in high school. 


(A) None 
1 
(B) 5 year 
(C) 1 year 
1 
(D) 15 years 
(EB) 2 years 


(P) 25 years oe 


(G) 3 years 
=e! = 
(HH) 35 years 
(1) 4 years 
(J) More than + years 


Science courses such as biology, chemistry, general 
science and physics 


Foreign language courses such as French, German 76, 


and Latin 

Social studies courses such as history, civics and 
economics 

English courses including literature, drama, speech 
and journalism 

Mathematics courses such as algebra, geometry and 


trigonometry. Do not count commercial arithmetic Wa 


or shop mathematics 

Industrial arts courses such as general shop, wood- 
working, metalworking and drafting. Do not include 
job-training courses 

Vocational education, Trade education and job- 
training courses such as auto mechanics, foundry, 


distributive or office education and health occupations 78. 


Commercial courses such as typing, shorthand and 
bookkeeping 

Agriculture courses 

Home economics courses 


What is your grade average in your college English 
courses? Estimate as closely as possible if letter 
grades were not used. 


(A) A (either A-, A or 
(B) B (either B-, B or 
(eC. (either C—; Cor 
(D) D (either D-, D or 
(E) Failed 


B+) 
Gx) 
D+) 


. What was your grade average in your high school 
English courses? 


(A) A (either A-, A or At) 
(B) B (either B-, B or B+) 
(@)cG (either G5 C. ox (i) < 
(D) D (either D-, D or D+) 
(E) Failed 


At) 79. 


What is your grade average in your college mathe- 
matics courses? Estimate as closely as possible 
if letter grades were not used. 


(A) A (either A-, A or A+) 
(B) B (either B-, B or B+) 
(CG) GC (either C-, C or Cr) 
(D) D (either D=-, D or D+) 
(E) Failed 

(F) No courses taken 


What was your grade average in your high school 
mathematics courses? 


(A) A (either A— A or A+) 

(B) B (either B-, B or B+) 
(GC) C (either C-, C or Ct) 
(D) D (either D-, D or D+) 
(E) Failed 

(F) No courses taken 


What is your overall grade average in college? 


(A) A (either A-, A or A+) 
(B) B (either B-, B or Bt) 
(C) C (either C-, C or Cr) 
(D) D (either D-, D or D+) 


What was your overall grade average in high school? 


(A) A (either A-, A or At) 
(B) B (either B-, B or B+) 
(GC) C (either C-, C or Ct) 
(D) D (either D-, D or Dr) 


In your senior English class in high school, what 
ability group or track were you in? 


(A) The highest track or group 

(B) The middle group 

(C) The lower group 

(D) Our school did not have ability grouping or 
tracks 

(E) I don't know 


Which of the following best describes your own high. 
school program or curriculum? 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 


General 

College preparatory 
Commercial or business 
Vocational 

Agriculture 

Industrial arts 

Other 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
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Approximately how many white or predominantly 
white colleges sent a representative to talk with 

interested students in your high school when you 
were a senior? (Give your best estimate if you 

do not know.) 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 

(C) 3 to's 

(D) 6 to 10 

(E) 11 to 20 
(F) 21 or more 


Approximately how many all- Negro or predomi- 
nantly- Negro colleges sent a representative to 
talk with interested students in your high school 
when you were a senior? (Give your best estimate 
if you do not know.) 


(A) None 

(B) 1 or 2 

((@)) 3) (toy 3) 

(D) 6 to 10 
(E) 11 to 20 
(F) 21 or more 


Did an official of the college you are attending, such 
as an admissions officer or recruiter, visit your 
high school when you were a junior or senior? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) I don't know 


When did you decide that you were going to college? 


(A) I always just assumed I'd go 

(B) When I was in elementary school 

(C) When I was in the 7th, 8th, or 9th grade 
(D) When I was in the 10th or 11th grade 
(E) When I was a senior in high school 

(F) After I graduated from high school 


When did you decide that you would go to this 
college? 


(A) I always just assumed I'd go here 

(B) When I was in elementary school 

(C) When I was in the 7th, 8th, or 9th grade 
(D) When I was in the 10th or 11th grade 
(E) When I was a senior in high school 

(F) After I graduated from high school 


Are you attending the college you most wanted to 
go to? 

(A) Yes 

(B) No 


86. How do you and your friends rate socially on 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


campus? 


(A) At the top 

(B) Near the top 

(C) About the middle 
(D) Near the bottom 
(E) I don't know 


Do you usually find writing papers a difficult ta 
or do you have relatively little difficulty gettin 
your ideas down on paper? 


(A) I find writing papers a very difficult task 
(B) I frequently have some difficulty writing 
(C) Usually I do not have much difficulty writin 
(D) I have little if any difficulty expressing my 

in writing 


How bright do you think you are in comparison 
the other students in your classes this year? 


(A) Among the brightest 
(B) Above average 

(C) Average 

(D) Below average 

(E) Among the lowest 


Did any teacher or guidance counselor encourag 
you to take further training after high school? 


(A) Yes, to go to college 
(B) Yes, for technical or advanced job training 
(C) Yes, for business or commercial training 
(D) Yes, other training 
(E) No 


Have you ever been on academic probation becau 
of low grades in college? 


(A) No 

(B) Once 

(C) Twice 

(D) Three times 

(E) More than three times 


Since you first entered college, have you been re- 
quired to withdraw because of low grades? 


(A) No 

(B) Once 

(C) Twice 

(D) Three times 

(E) More than three times 
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y you make notes while reading textbooks? 


) No or almost never 

) Once in a while, depending upon the subject 

) I generally do, but I have no particular note- 

| making system 

{D) I almost always make notes while reading, and 
I have a systematic method for doing so 


ave you generally kept up to date on your course 
ssignments in college? 


A) I have usually been behind on my assignments 

B) I have frequently found myself behind on 
assignments 

C) I have usually kept my assignments up to date 

D) I have almost always kept my assignments up 

to date 


ave you received any honors or awards in college 
or scholarly achievement? 


A) No 

B) Yes, one or two 
C) Yes, three or four 
(D) Yes, five or more 


ave you held any important offices in your college 
student government, for example, student body 
president, class president, member of honor 
council, etc? 


(A) No 

(B) Yes, one such office 

(C) Yes, two such offices 

(D) Yes, three or more important offices 


Ar» you a member of any national scholastic 
honorary society such as Kappa Delta Pi or Phi 
Beta Kappa? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 


By the end of this year, how many college courses 
in mathematics will you have taken? (Note: Count 
each semester or quarter as a separate course.) 


(A) No courses (Semester, quarter, or equivalent) 
(B) 1 course 

(C) 2 courses 

(D) 3 courses 

(E) 4 courses 

(F) 5 courses 

(G) 6 or 7 courses 

(H) 8 or 9 courses 

(1) 10 courses or more 


98. 


Oh). 


100. 


101. 


How many courses in English (including literature, 
drama, speech, and journalism) will you have taken 
by the end of this year? 


(A) No courses 

(B) 1 course 

(C) 2 courses 

(D) 3 courses 

(E) 4 courses 

(F) 5 courses 

(G) 6 or 7 courses 

(H) 8 or 9 courses 

(1) 10 courses or more 


How many courses in the sciences (biology, physics, 
chemistry, etc.) will you have taken by the end of 
this year? 


(A) No courses 

(B) 1 course 

(C) 2 courses 

(D) 3 courses 

(E) 4 courses 

(F) 5 courses 

(G) 6 or 7 courses 

(H) 8 or 9 courses 

(1) 10 courses or more 


How many courses in education will you have taken 
by the end of this year? 


(A) No courses 

(B) 1 course 

(C) 2 courses 

(D) 3 courses 

(E) 4 courses 

(F) 5 courses 

(G) 6 or 7 courses 

(H) 8 or 9 courses 

(1) 10 courses or more 


How many courses in foreign languages will you 
have taken by the end of this year? 


(A) No courses 

(B) 1 course 

(C) 2 courses 

(D) 3 courses 

(BE) 4 courses 

(F) 5 courses 

(G) 6 or 7 courses 

(H) 8 or 9 courses 

(1) 10 courses or more 
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102. On each of the following items, answer (A) if you 


agree; answer (B) if you are not sure; and answer 
(C) if you disagree. 


People who accept their condition in life are happier 
than those who try to change things. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


Good luck is more important than hard work for 
success. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


People like me don't have a very good chance to be 
successful in life. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


Every time I try to get ahead, something or some- 
body stops me. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


If a person is not successful in life, it is his own 
fault. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


Even with a good education, I will have a hard time 
getting the right kind of job. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


I would make any sacrifice to get ahead in the world. 
(A) Agree 

(B) Not sure 

(C) Disagree 


If I could change, I would be someone different 
from myself. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 
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I sometimes feel that I just can't learn. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


I would do better in school work if teachers didn’ 
go so fast. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


The tougher the job, the harder I work. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


I am able to do many things well. 


(A) Agree 
(B) Not sure 
(C) Disagree 


When you finish your education, what sort of a job 
do you think you will have? You may not find the 
exact job listed, but answer the one that comes 
closest. 


(A) Technical— such as draftsman, surveyor, 
medical or dental technician, etc. 

(B) Official— such as manufacturer, officer ina 
large company, banker, government official 
or inspector, etc. 

(C) Manager—such as sales manager, store mana 
ger, office manager, factory supervisor, et 

(D) Proprietor or owner—such as owner of a smal 
business, wholesaler, retailer, contractor, 
owner, etc. 

(E) Clerical worker—such as bank teller, book- 
keeper, sales clerk, etc. 

(F) Protective worker—such as policeman, detec 

“tive, sheriff, etc. 

(G) Salesman—such as real estate or insurance 
salesman, factory representative, etc. 

(H) Farm or ranch manager or owner 

(1) Nurse 

(J) School teacher or guidance counsellor 

(K) Engineering or personnel work 

(L) Doctor, lawyer, college professor, or resea ¢ 
scientist | 

(M) Artist, accountant, social worker, or libraria 

(N) Skilled worker or foreman— such as carpenter 
electrician, mechanic, tailor, or foreman in 
a factory or mine 

(O) I don't know or none 
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Did you receive advanced placement in any subject 
when you entered college? 

(A) No 

(B) Yes, one subject 

(C) Yes, two or more subjects 


Were you required to take any make-up (non-credit) 
work after you finished high school? 

(A) No 

(B) Yes, one subject 

(C) Yes, two or more subjects 


When did you first enter college? 


(A) 1962 or more recently 
(B) 1961 

(C) 1960 

(D) 1959 

(E) Before 1959 


In how many colleges have you been a student? 


(A) Only this one 
(B) Two 

(G) Three 

(D) More than three 


Which of these statements corresponds most closely 
to your plans with respect to public school teaching? 


(A) I do not plan to teach (skip the remaining 
questions) 

(B) Teach for a short time only 

(C) Teach before and after having a family 

(D) A carcer in teaching 

(i) A career in counseling or educational 
administration 

(FP) Undecided 


te: If you definitely do not plan to teach, (you an- 
yered (A)) you have finished the questionnaire. If 
cre is some likelihood that you will teach, please an- 
yer the remaining questions before you turn in your 
iswer sheet and booklet. 


)9, What kind of a high school would you most like to 
teach in? (Answer even if you will not be a high 
school teacher.) 


(A) An academic school with strong emphasis on 
college preparation 

(B) A comprehensive school 

(C) A special curriculum school that is designed 
to serve the culturally ‘disadvantaged 

(D) Vocational, technical, or trade school 

(E) Commercial or business school 
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113. 


If you could take your choice of school settings, 
which would you select from among the following? 


(A) All children of professional and white-collar 
workers 

(B) Mostly children of professional and white-collar 
workers 

(C) Children from a general cross section of the 
community 

(D) Mostly children of factory and other blue- 
collar workers 

(12) All children of factory and other blue-collar 
workers 

(F) Children of rural families 

(G) I have no preference 


What kind of school do you prefer to work in so far 
as racial composition is concerned? 


(A) An all-white school 

(B) A mostly white school but with some nonwhite 
students 

(C) A school that has about half white and half 
nonwhite students 

(D) A mostly nonwhite school with some white 
students 

(E) A school with all nonwhite students 

(F) I have no preference 


What type of class would you most like to teach or 
counsel? 


(A) A high-ability group 

(B) An average-ability group 
(C) A low-ability group 

(D) A mixed-ability group 
(E) I have no preference 


If you do teach school, in what grades would you 
like to teach? 


(A) Elementary, definitely 
(B) Secondary, definitely 
(C) Elementary, probably 
(D) Secondary, probably 
(E) I don't know 
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What is the racial composition of the school in 
which you have taken or probably will take your 
practice teaching? 


(A) Question doesn't apply; I will not do practice 
teaching 

(B) All white 

(C) Predominantly white 

(D) Racially mixed but more white 

(E) Racially mixed but more nonwhites 

(F) Predominantly nonwhite 

(G) All nonwhite 

(H) I have no idea where I will practice teach 


Which of the following policies on bussing of ele- 
mentary school children represents the best educa- 
tional practice in your estimation? 


(A) Children should not be bussed to a school other 
than their neighborhood school 

(B) Children should be bussed to another school 
only to relieve overcrowding 

(C) Nonwhite children should be bussed to another 
school in order to achieve racial balance 

(D) Both white and nonwhite children should be 
bussed into schools with a predominantly 
different racial composition to achieve 
racial balance 


120. 


Which of the following policies on neighborhood 
elementary schools represents the best educational 
practice, in your estimation? 


(A) Neighborhood elementary schools should be 
maintained regardless of any racial im- 
balance produced 

(B) Neighborhood elementary schools should be 
maintained, but where possible a device, 
such as reducing the grade span of schools, 
“pairing” schools, or another practice, 
should be used to promote racial balance 

(C) The idea of neighborhood elementary schools 
can be abandoned without significant loss 


Do you believe there is a sound basis in educational 
policy for giving compensatory programs to cultur- 
ally disadvantaged students at extra cost per pupil? 


(A) Yes 
(B) No 
(C) Undecided 


IF YOU FINISH BEFORE TIME IS CALLED, CHECK YOUR WORK ON THIS PART ONLY. 
DO NOT WORK ON ANY OTHER PART IN THE TEST. 
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What type of faculty do you believe is best for 
public school with an all nonwhite or predomin, 
nonwhite student body? 


(A) An all-white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal nu nber of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(E) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) It doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio does 
matter 


What type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
public school with a racially mixed student body 


(A) An all-white faculty 

(B) Predominantly white faculty 

(C) About equal number of white and nonwhite fe 

(D) Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

(E) All nonwhite faculty 

(F) It doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio doesn" 
matter 


What type of faculty do you believe is best for a 
public school with an all-white or predominantly 
white student body? 


(A) 


(B) 
(C) 


(D) 
(E) 


An all-white faculty 

Predominantly white faculty 

About equal number of white and nonwhite 
faculty 

Predominantly nonwhite faculty 

All nonwhite faculty 

(F) It doesn't matter 

(G) Selected without regard to race 

(H) Some degree of integration, but ratio doesn’ 

matter 


COLLEGE SURVEY TESTS - SENIORS 


ADMINISTRATOR'S MANUAL 


This Manual contains the specific instructions for the administration of the College 
Survey Tests for Seniors (Grade 16). All the directions which you are to read aloud 
to the students are enclosed in boxes. You are not to depart from these directions 
or to answer any questions regarding the content of the survey. 


The actual survey time will cover approximately four hours and five minutes. You should 


allow additional time for the distribution and collection of survey materials and for 
the reading of the directions to the students. 


You will receive general instructions concerning the administration of the survey 
from your college co-ordinator. He will explain the use of the Irregularity Report 
at the back of this Manual. 


Some of the materials necessary for the administration of the survey will be distri- 
buted to you by your college co-ordinator. Other materials should be supplied 


by you. All thematerials are on the following list, with check spaces for your con- 


venience. 


Check List -- Equipment supplied by the college co-ordinator: 


Survey booklets (cherry circle on covers) 
Answer sheets 
This Administrator's Manual, which includes an Irregularity Report 


on the inside back cover 


Check List -- Equipment supplied by you: 


(oa) aa 
( ) 2 
(editud 
ae ee. 


A reliable watch with a sweep second hand (not a stop watch) which 
you are willing to adjust as the instructions require* 

A clock (alarm-clock size or larger), in the event that there is no 
clock in the examination room. If this is not possible, you can post 
the amount of time remaining at regular intervals. * 

Several #2 pencils with erasers, and a pencil sharpener. Students 
should be told in advance to have #2 pencils with them. 

Scissors, to expedite the opening of the plastic bags which contain 


the answer sheets 


* There always should be two timepieces in each survey administration room as a 


check to prevent mistiming . 
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When the students have been seated and are ready to begin, read the directions which 
follow, pausing where 4 dots appear to allow the appropriate amount of time for the 
procedure described to be carried out. 


Is there anyone who does not have a #2 pencil with an eraser with 


HIM? Soe 


Give a pencil to any student who does not have one with him. 


Each of you will be given an answer sheet and a survey booklet. 
Do not write anything on the answer sheet until I tell you what to 
do. When you get your survey booklet, read the directions on 


the back cover and look up at me when you have finished. Do 


not open the survey booklet until I tell you to do so. 


Distribute the answer sheets and the survey booklets, in that order, to each 
student individually. Make sure that all survey booklets remain closed. When every 
student has had time to read the directions on the back cover of the survey booklet, say: 


Place your answer sheet so that the title "College Survey Tests Ed- 


ucational Opportunities Survey" is on your right, and look at the 


area labeled "Identification Number.". . . . Your Identification 


Number is printed in red in the six large boxes. Under each large 


box is a column of spaces labeled from 1 to 0. Go down the col- 


umn under each large box, find the space containing the corre- 


sponding digit, and blacken that space. For example, if the digit 


in the first large box is 3, go down the column under it until you 


find the space labeled 3 and blacken that space. Note that zeros 


are to be treated the same way as any other digit. When you have 


finished, look up at me. Are there any questions? .... 


Answer all questions concerning procedures. When all the students have gridded their 
identification numbers, say: 


Now turn your answer sheet over to Side 2. Your Identification 


Number has been printed on this side also. Blacken the appro- 


priate spaces beneath your Identification Number as you have 


done before . , 


Answer all questions concerning procedures. Then say: 


Now turn your answer sheet to the first side and look at the area 
labeled "Part 1." You will have approximately 4 hours and 5 
minutes to work on the survey. There are 5 parts and a 
Questionnaire in the survey. The time for each part will be 
announced as you begin that part. You may not omit any part. 

If you finish a part ahead of time, check your work on that part. 
You may not work ahead on a part that has not been announced 
nor may you go back to a previous part. Be sure that all your 
answer marks are black and that they fill the answer spaces 
completely. Do not make any stray marks on your answer sheet. 
If you erase, do so completely. Incomplete erasures might be 
read as intended answers. Be certain that for every answer space 
you blacken, the number there is the same as the number of the 
question in the survey booklet. Scratch paper is not permitted. 
Scratch work may be done in the survey booklet, but not on the 
answer sheet. You will receive no credit for anything you write 
in the survey booklet. The results of your work must be recorded 
by blackening the appropriate space on your answer sheet. You 
are to ask no questions during the survey. If your survey 
booklet, answer sheet or pencil is defective, raise your hand. 
Keep your answer sheet and your survey booklet flat on your 

desk directly in front of you during the survey. You should 

have nothing on your desk but your survey booklet, answer 

sheet and pencils. Remember that you are to ask no questions 


during the survey, so you must ask them now. Are there any 


questions? ... - 


Answer all questions concerning procedure. Then set your watch at 8:59. When the 
watch reads exactly 9:00, say: 


AT 9:00 You will have 75 minutes to work on Part |. Turn the page and 
begin work. 


You and/or the proctors should walk about just after the beginning of each part to 
make sure that each student is working on the correct part and is marking his answers 
in the appropriate area of his answer sheet. 


AT 10:15 Stop. You will have 25 minutes to work on Part 2. 


work. 


AT 10:40 Stop. You will have: 30-minutes to work on Part 3. Begin 


work. 


AT 11;10 Stop. You will have 30 minutes to work on Part 4. 


work. 


AT 11:40 


Stop. Place your answer sheet inside your survey booklet, close 


your survey booklet, and leave it closed on your desk. You will 


have a five minute rest period. During this time you may stand 


by your seat but you are not to talk. 


You and/or the proctors should walk about the room during the rest period to make sure 
that all survey booklets are closed and that all answer sheets are inside the survey booklets 


Students may go to the rest room during the rest period. Make sure that all survey material 


are left in the survey administration room, and that the survey booklets remain closed with 
the answer sheets inside. 


A short time before the end of the rest period, say: 


| Attention, please. Take your seat and get ready to resume work. | 


en everyone is seated, set your watch at 11:39. When the watch reads exactly 11:40, say: 


You will have five minutes to study the directions to Part 5. Open AT 11:40 
your booklet to the directions for Part 5. 

You will have 25 minutes to work on the problems in Part 5. Turn AT 11:45 
to Part 5 and begin work. 

The last part of this survey is a Questionnaire. You AT 12:10. 


should try to answer all the questions as best you can. Neither 
I nor anyone else will see how you answer the questions -- 
those who are conducting the survey will know you only by the 


Identification Number on your answer sheet. You will have 


60 minutes to work on the Questionnaire. If you finish early, 


close your survey booklet and sit quietly until everyone has 


finished. Now, turn to the Questionnaire and begin work. 


Survey administrators may answer questions concerning meaning or interpretation of 
Questionnaire items. 


| Try to finish within the next |5 minutes. AT 12:55 


At this point, walk about the room and encourage those who are straggling. Even if 
you must take over 60 minutes, allow everyone sufficient time to complete the 
Questionnaire. When everyone has finished, say: 


Close your survey booklet. Do not put your answer sheet in your 
survey booklet. First the survey booklets and then the answer 


sheets will be collected. Please do not talk. 


735 


Collect the survey booklets and the answer sheets, separately and in that order, from 
each student individually, and count them. Check to make certain you have a booklet 
and an answer sheet from each student, and that you have the same quantity of materials 
that you received from your college co-ordinator. 


Any irregularities should be recorded on your Irregularity Report; then return all your 
survey materials to your college co-ordinator. 
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